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PREFACE. 


It  is  a  reconstruction  of  the  Manual  of  tlic  History  of  Neio 
Testament  Times  which  here  appears  under  another  title. 
I  believe  that  this  new  title  expresses  more  plainly  and 
correctly  than  the  old  title  the  actual  contents  of  the  book. 
For  in  fact,  whether  in  its  former  or  present  state,  it  does 
not  profess  to  be  more  than  a  History  of  the  Jewish  Peojple 
in  the  Time  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  state 
of  the  heathen  world.  I  could  not  decide  on  admitting  the 
latter,  because  the  selection  to  be  made  must  have  been  an 
arbitrary  one. 

The  external  framework  of  the  book  has  undergone  but 
little  alteration  in  this  new  revision.  Most  of  the  paragraphs 
remain  the  same.  The  only  additions  are  the  section  on 
the  Priesthood  and  the  Temple  worship  (§  24),  and  the  two 
paragraphs  on  the  Palestino- Jewish  and  the  Graeco- Jewish 
literature  (§32  and  33),  which  replace  the  former  section 
on  the  Apocalypse.  Thus  the  number  of  paragraphs  is  only 
increased  by  two.  Within  this  former  framework,  however, 
the  book  has  certainly  become  almost  a  new  one.  Eenewed 
consultation  of  authorities  and  continued  occupation  with  the 
subject  furnished  so  much  fresh  material,  that  a  considerable 
increase  of  extent  was  unavoidable.  The  matter  of  this 
Second  Divisiuu  is  threefold  that  of  the  first  edition,  although 
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I  have  earnestly  striven  not  to  expand  the  form  beyond 
the  limits  then  observed.  It  is  only  in  verbal  citations  from 
documentary  authorities  that  I  have  allowed  myself  somewhat 
more  liberty  than  in  the  former  edition. 

An  apology  is  needed  on  my  part  for  issuing  the  second 
half  of  the  book  before  the  first.  This  inversion  of  the  natural 
order  was  not  at  first  contemplated.  I  merely  began  opera- 
tions on  this  second  half  because  there  was  more  to  be  done 
here  than  in  the  first,  my  purpose  being  to  print  both  parts 
in  one  volume  as  before.  The  work,  however,  so  grew  under 
my  hands  as  to  render  a  division  necessary.  At  the  same 
time,  the  completion  of  the  whole  was  consequently  so 
delayed,  that  it  seemed  desirable  to  publish  what  was  ready 
at  once.  This  was  the  more  possible  because  this  half  also 
forms  a  comparatively  independent  whole.  While  thuf« 
issuing  this  Second  Division  first,  I  can  at  the  same  time 
express  the  hope,  that  the  First  Division,  which  will  not 
expand  in  the  same  proportion,  may,  with  the  needful  index, 
follow  it  within  the  space  of  one  year. 

E.  schUrer. 

GiEBSEN,  Sept.  1886. 
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§  22.  THE  STATE  OF  CULTURE  IN  GENERAL. 
L   MIXTURE  OF  POPULATION.      LANGUAGE. 

THE  Jewish  poj)ulation  of  Palestine  experienced,  during  the 
Greek  and  Eoman  period,  as  well  as  in  previous  centuries, 
great  fluctuations  both  in  numbers  and  extension.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  Hellenistic  period  to  the  rising  of  the  Mac- 
cabees the  Jewish  element  must  be  regarded  as  gradually 
receding,  the  Greek  as  triumphantly  advancing.  The  rising 
of  the  Maccabees  and  its  consequences  produced  however  an 
important  change,  Judaism  gaining  ground  thereby  both  inten- 
sively and  extensively.  It  was  internally  consolidated  and 
extended  its  boundaries  in  nearly  every  direction  :  to  the  west, 
by  the  Judaizing  of  the  towns  of  Gazara,  Joppa  and  Jamnia 
(see  above,  §  7,  and  below,  §  23.  I.);  to  the  south,  by  the 
compulsory  conversion  of  the  Idumaeans  under  John  Hyrcanus 
(see  §  8) ;  to  the  north,  by  the  conversion  of  the  Ituraeans 
under  Aristobulus  I.  (see  §  9) ;  and  in  all  directions  by  the 
conquests  of  Alexander  Jannaeus.  It  is  true  that  the  Judaism 
of  these  Asmonean  princes  from  John  Hyrcanus  onwards  was 
not  that  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees ;  still  they  represented, 
though  in  their  own  fashion,  the  Jewish  religion  and  nationality, 
as  the  example  of  the  "  Hellenistic  Aristobulus "  especially 
proves.  Then,  under  Alexandra  even  the  Pharisaic  tendency 
again  prevailed.  Under  the  Eomans  and  Herodians  indeed 
the  pursuit  of  a  Graeco-Ptoman  culture  was  again  favoured 
as  much  as  possible.  But  Pharisaic  Judaism  was  now  so 
established,  both  externally  and  internally,  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  last  two  centuries,  that  its  state  of  possession 
could  not  thus  be  essentially  encroached  upon,  and  not  till 
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2         §  22.  THE  STATE  OF  CULTURE  IN  GENERAL. 

the  convulsions  of  the  wars  under  Vespasian  and  Hadrian 
did  it  again  incur  great  losses. 

For  the  times  of  Josephus  we  have  somewhat  more  accurate 
information  concerning  the  extension  of  the  Jewish  population 
in  Palestine  in  the  description  he  has  given  of  the  country  in 
his  Bell.  Jucl.  iii.  3.-^  From  this  we  learn — what  is  else- 
where confirmed — that  of  all  the  maritime  towns,  two  only, 
viz.  Joppa  and  Jamnia,  which  were  Judaized  in  the  Mac- 
CEjbaean  period,  contained  a  chiefly  Jewish  population.  In  all 
the  other  coast  towns  the  Gentile  was  the  prevailing  element 
(see  also  §  23.  I.).  In  the  interior,  on  the  contrary,  the 
countries  of  Judaea,  Galilee  and  Peraea  had  an  essentially 
Jewish  population.  To  these  were  added  the  regions  lying 
to  the  east  of  the  Sea  of  Gennesareth,  viz.  Gamalitis, 
Gaulonitis,  Batanaea  and  Trachonitis,  which  had  a  mixed 
Jewiyh  and  heathen  population. 

The  threefold  division  of  the  Jewish  region  into  Judaea, 

Galilee    and  Peraea  {>^y^\,  ^''k\,  HT-O  "^^y)   is  also  repeatedly 

^  It  is  evident,  that  Josephus  intends  to  give  in  the  above-mentioned 
passage  {Bell.  Jud.  iii.  3.  1-5)  a  description  of  the  Jewish  country,  i.e.  of 
those  districts  of  Palestine,  v^hich  were  entirely  or  chiefly  inhabited  by 
Jews.  For  all  Gentile  districts  are  excluded  from  the  description  and  only 
mentioned  to  define  the  boundaries  of  the  Jewish  regions.  He  thus  first 
describes  Galilee,  which  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  region  of  Ptolemais ; 
on  the  east  by  that  of  Hippos,  Gadara,  etc.  (iii.  3.  1)  ;  then  Peraea,  which 
is  bouudied  on  the  north  by  the  region  of  Pella,  on  the  east  by  that  of 
Gerasa,  Philadelphia,  etc.  (iii.  3.  6).  Hereupon  follows  a  description  of 
Samaria  (iii.  3.  4),  and  finally  one  of  Judaea  (iii.  3.  5).  The  latter  extends 
from  the  Jordan  to  Joppa  (^ix,pis  ^lovn;),  Joppa  being  thus  not  reckoned 
as  a  part  of  Judaea.  The  Hellenistic  coast  towns  are  all  excluded  from 
the  description  ;  aud  Josephus  only  says  of  the  Jewish  territory  that  it 
was  not  deprived  of  those  enjoyments,  which  come  from  the  sea,  because 
it  extended  to  the  coast  lands  (iii.  3.  6 :  x(pf,pnrxi  Is  oi/ls  rZi/  ix.  dxT^xaan; 
npTirvuv  ii  '  lovoxix,  to?j  Trupochlot;  Kenureivovaot).  To  the  four  provinces 
mentioned,  Josephus  adds,  by  way  of  supplement :  (1)  the  region  of 
Jamnia  and  Joppa  as  being  the  only  maritime  towns  of  which  the  popula- 
lation  was  chiefly  Jewish  (comp.  §  23.  I.)  ;  and  (2)  the  provinces  of 
Gamalitis,  Gaulonitis,  Batanaea  and  Trachonitis,  in  the  kingdom  of  Agrippa, 
because  the  Jewish  element  here  formed  at  least  a  very  considerable 
fraction.  It  is  of  special  interest  to  observe,  that  in  this  whole  description 
Josephus  includes  Samaria.,  thus  evidently  regarding  the  Samaritans  also 
as  Jcics,  though  as  heterodox  Jews. 
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assumed  in  tlie  Mishna.^  The  central  country  and  nucleus 
of  the  whole  was  Judaea,  which  was  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Samaria,  on  the  east  by  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  on  the 
west  by  the  district  of  the  Philistine-Hellenistic  cities,  on  the 
south  by  Arabia  Petraea.  In  Judaea  was  the  centre  of  Jewish 
life;  it  was  here  that  the  new  community  had  first  reorganized 
itself  after  the  Babylonian  captivity,  here  that  the  rising  of  the 
Maccabees  originated,  and  here  that  the  learned  and  educa- 
tional activity  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  had  its  chief  seat. 
In  the  north,  and  separated  from  Judaea  by  Samaria,  was 
Galilee,  whose  boundaries  were  to  the  north  the  district  of 
Tyre ;  to  the  west,  that  of  Ptolemais ;  to  the  east,  Jordan  and 
the  Lake  of  Gennesareth.  The  population  of  Galilee  also  was 
mainly  Jewish ;  for  the  inhabitants  of  this  district  had  not 
joined  the  Samaritan  schism,  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  former  common  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Ephraim. 
On  the  contrary,  the  tendency  adopted  by  Judaism  in  the 
post-exilian  period  had  been — we  no  longer  know  how  or  when, 
but  certainly  during  the  Persian  period — successfully  brought 
to  bear  in  this  district  also,  and  an  enduring  religious  associa- 
tion thus  established  between  the  inhabitants  of  Judaea  and 
Galilee.  Peraea,  the  third  of  the  Jewish  lauds,  lay  beyond 
the  river  Jordan,  and  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
district  of  Pella,  on  the  east  by  the  districts  of  Gerasa, 
Philadelphia,  and  Heshbon,  and  on  the  south  by  the  kingdom 
of  Arabia  Petraea.  In  this  province  also  the  population  was 
an  essentially  Jewish  one.^  Still,  neither  in  Galilee  nor 
Peraea  must  we  conceive  of  the  Jewish  element  as  pure  and 
unmixed.  In  the  shifting  course  of  history  Jews  and  Gentiles 
had  here  been  so  often,  and  in  such  a  variety  of  ways,  thrown 

*  Sliehiilli  ix.  2 ;  Kethuboth  xiii.  10  ;  Baha  hatJira  iii.  2. 

^  Comp.  e.g.  Antt.  xx.  1.  1  (the  dispute  of  the  Jews  with  the  Phila- 
delphiaus  conceruiLig  boundaries)  ;  Betl.  Jud.  iv.  7.  4-6  (the  share  of  the 
Jews  of  Peraea  in  the  revolt).  The  Mishna  too  always  assumes,  that 
Peraea    (jTisn  lay)   is   a   laud   inhabited   by  Jews ;    see   Shebiith  ix.   2  ; 

Bikkiirim  i.  10;    Taanith  iii.  6;    Kethuboth  xVu.  10;   Baba  bathra  iii.  2; 
Edujoth  viii.  7  ;  Menachoth  viii.  3. 
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together,  that  the  attainment  of  exclusive  predominance  by 
the  Jewish  element  must  be  counted  among  the  impossibilities. 
It  was  only  in  Judaea,  that  this  was  at  least  approximately 
arrived  at  by  the  energetic  agency  of  the  scribes  during  the 
course  of  a  century. 

In  spite  of  the  common  religion  and  nationality  of  the  three 
provinces,  many  differences  of  manners  and  customs  existed 
between  their  inhabitants,  and  these  imparted  a  certain 
independence  to  their  inner  life,  quite  apart  from  the  political 
separation  repeatedly  appearing.  The  Mishna  mentions,  e.g., 
slight  differences  in  respect  of  the  marriage  laws  between 
Judaea  and  Galilee,*  varying  customs  in  the  intercourse 
between  espoused  persons,^  differences  of  weights  and  coinage 
between  Judaea  and  Galilee.®  The  three  provinces  are  there- 
fore looked  upon  as  in  certain  respects  "  different  countries."' 

The  districts  east  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth  (Gamalitis, 
Gaulonitis,  Batanaea  and  Trachonitis)  formed  a  somewhat 
motley  assemblage.  The  population  was  a  mixed  one  of  Jews 
and  Syrians  {^Bell.  Jud.  iii.  5 :  oIkovcti,  Se  avrrjv  atydSe'i  ^lovhalot 
re  Koi  Xvpoi).  But  besides  the  settled  population,  numerous 
nomadic  hosts,  from  whom  the  former  had  much  to  suffer, 
were  wandering  about  in  these  border  lands  of  civilisation. 
Very  favourable  to  them  were  the  caves  of  this  district,  in 
which  they  could  lay  up  stores  of  w^ater  and  provisions,  and 
in  case  of  attack  find  refuge,  together  with  their  flocks  and 
herds.  Hence  it  was  very  difficult  to  subdue  them.  The 
powerful  hand  of  Herod  however  succeeded  in  inducing  among 
them  a  certain  amount  of  order. ^  With  the  view  of  keeping 
these  turbulent  elements  permanently  in  check,  he  frequently 
settled  foreign  colonists  in  Trachonitis  ;  at  first,  three  thousand 
Idumaeans  ;^  then  a  colony  of  warlike  Jews  from  Babylon,  to 

*  Ketliuhoth  iv.  12.  ^  Jehamoth  iv.  10  ;  Kethuhoth  i.  5 

®  Terumoth  x.  8 ;  Kethubotli  v.  9  ;  Clmllm  xi.  2. 

"^  E.g.  in  respect  of  the  fundamental  principle,  that  the  wife  is  not  bound 
to  accompany  her  husband  to  another  country  {Kethuhoth  xiii.  10),  iu 
respect  of  the  law  of  usucaption  {Baha  hathra  iii.  2). 

^  Anit.  XV.  10.  1.  *  Aiitt  xvi.  9.  2. 
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whom  he  granted  the  privilege  of  immunity  from  taxation.^" 
His  sons  and  grandson  continued  this  work.  Nevertheless 
one  of  the  two  Agrippas  had  to  complain  in  an  edict  of  the 
brutish  manner  of  life  [OrjpioodiTi  Kardo-Tacn'i)  of  the  inhabitants 
and  of  their  abode  in  the  caves.  ^^  Herod's  exertions  for  the 
promotion  of  culture  at  last  introduced  the  Greek  element 
into  these  countries.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Kanatha  (see 
§  23.  I.)  are  still  found  the  ruins  of  a  temple,  which  according 
to  its  Greek  inscriptions  belongs  to  the  period  of  Herod  the 
Great.  ^"  Greek  inscriptions  of  the  two  Agrippas,  especially  of 
Agrippa  II.,  are  found  in  larger  numbers  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Hauran.  ^^  In  the  Koman  period  the  Greek  element  pre- 
dominated, at  least  externally,  in  these  districts  (see  hereon 
Nr.  ii.  1). 

The  Samaritans   also   belonged  in   a    wider   sense    to   the 
Jewish  population."      For  their  character  is  not  rightly  viewed 

'"  Antt.  xvii.  2.  1-3.     On  the  history  of  this  colony,  comp.  also  Vita,  11. 

1^  The  unfortunately  very  scanty  fragments  of  this  edict  are  given  in 
Le  Bas  et  Waddington,  Inscriptions  Grecques  et  Latines,  vol.  iii.  n.  2329. 
Thence  also  in  the  Zeitschri/t  fiir  loissenschaftl.  Thcol.  1873,  p.  252. 

^2  Comp.  especially  the  inscriptions  in  Le  Bas  and  Waddiugton,  vol.  iii. 
n.  2364. 

13  Le  Bas  and  Waddington,  vol.  iii.  n.  2112,  2135,  2211,  2329,  2365, 
2113^.  Thence  also  in  the  Zeitschri/t  fiir  ivissenscliaftl.  Theol.  1873, 
p.  248  sqq. 

1*  Kautzsch  gives  in  Herzog's  Real-Encycl.,  2nd  ed.  xiii.  351-355,  the 
most  complete  catalogue  of  the  copious  literature  on  the  Samaritans. 
Comp.  especially  :  Cellarius,  Collectanea  historiae  Samaritanac,  1688  (also  in 
Ugolini,  Thcs.  t.  xxii.) ;  Robinson's  Palestine,  iii.  130,  131;  Juynboll, 
Commentarii  in  Mstoriam  gentis  Samaritanae,  Lugd.  Bat.  1846 ;  Winer, 
RWB.  ii.  369-373;  Lutterbeck,  Die  neutestamentlicTien  Lelirhegrijfc, 
i.  255-269 ;  Herzfeld,  Gesch.  des  Volkes  Israel,  iii.  580  sqq. ;  Jost,  Gesch. 
des  Judenthums,  i.  44-89  ;  Petermann  in  Herzog's  Real-EncycL,  1st  ed. 
xiii.  359-391.  Hausrath,  Zeitgesch.,  2nd  ed.  i.  12-23 ;  Schrador  in  Schenkel's 
Bihellexicon,  v.  149-154 ;  Appel,  Quaestiones  de  rebus  Samaritanorum  sub 
imperio  Romanorum  peractis.  Getting.  1874  ;  Nutt,  A  Sketch  of  Samaritan 
History,  Dogma,  and  Literature,  London  1874;  Kohn,  "Zur  Sprache," 
"  Liter atur  und  Dograatik  des  Samaritauer"  (articles  in  the  Kunde  des 
Morgenlandes,  vol.  v.  No.  iv.  1876);  Kautzsch  in  Riehm's  Handworter- 
huch  des  hill.  Alter ttims,  sub  voce ;  Recess,  Gesch.  der  heil.  Schriften 
Alten  Testaments,  §  381,  382  ;  Hamburger,  Real-Encyclopddie  fiir  Bibel  und 
Talmud,  div.  ii.  1883,  pp.  1062-1071 ;  Kautzsch  in  Herzog's  Real-EncycL^ 
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till  it  is  regarded  from  the  twofold  point  of  sight — (1)  of  tlieii 
being  indeed,  according  to  their  natural  composition,  a  mixed 
people  arising  from  the  intermingling  of  the  former  Israelitish 
population  with  Gentile  elements,  especially  with  the  heathen 
colonists  introduced  by  the  Assyrians;  and  (2)  of  their  having 
a  religion  essentially  identical  with  that  of  Israel  at  an  earlier 
stage  of  development.  Among  the  colonists,  whom  the 
Assyrians  had  planted  (2  Kings  xvii.  24  sqq.)  in  Samaria  from 
the  provinces  of  Babylon, Cuth ah,  Ava,Hamath  and  Sepharvaim, 
those  from  Ciithah  (nril3,  n^ia,  2  Kings  xvii.  24,  30)  seem  to 
have  been  particularly  numerous.  The  inhabitants  of  Samaria 
were  hence  subsequently  called  Cuthites  by  the  Jews  (XovOaioi 
in  Joseph.  ArM.  ix.  14.  3,  xi.  4.  4,  7.  2,  xiii.  9.  1;  in  Eabbinic 
literature  D^1^^''*''^).  We  must  not,  however,  confidently  assume, 
that  the  ancient  Israelitish  population  was  entirely  carried 
away,  and  the  whole  country  peopled  afresh  by  these  heathen 
colonists.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  certain,  that  a  considerable 
percentage  of  the  ancient  population  remained,  and  that  the 
new  population  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  these  with  the 
heathen  immigrants.  The  religion  of  this  mingled  people  was, 
according  to  the  Bible  (2  Kings  xvii.  24—41),  at  first  a  mixed 
religion, — a  combination  of  the  heathen  rites  introduced  by 
the  colonists  with  tlie  old  Israelite  worship  of  Jahveh  upon 
the  high  places.  Gradually  however  the  Israelitish  religion 
must  have  obtained  a  decided  preponderance.  For,  from  what 
we  know  with  certainty  of  the  religion  of  the  Samaritans  (of 
course  leaving  malicious  reports  out  of  question),  it  was  a  pure 
Israelitish  monotheism.  They  acknowledged  the  unity  of  God 
and  the  authority  of  Moses  as  the  greatest  of  the  prophets;  they 

2nd  ed.  xiii.  340-355.  Various  contributions  to  the  Samaritan  literature  by 
Heidenheim  in  tlie  deutschen  Vierteljalirsschrift  fur  engl.-theol.  Forschung 
unci  Kritik,  1861  sqq. 

^*'  DTl^S  in  the  Mishna  in  the  following  places:  BeracJioth  vii.  1,  viii.  8 ; 

Pea  ii.  7 ;  Demai  iii.  4,  v.  9,  vi.  1,  vii.  4 ;   Terumoth  iii.  9 ;   Chulla  iv.  7 ; 
Shekalim  i.   5  ;    Eosh  hasliana  ii.   2 ;    KetJiuboth  iii.   1  ;    Nedarim  iii.  10 
Gittin  i.  5 ;  Kiddusldn  iv.  3  ;  Ohaloth  xvii.  3  ;   ToJwroth  v.  8 ;  Nidda  iv 
1,  2,  vii.  3,  4,  5. 
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observed  the  Jewish  rite  of  circumcision  on  the  eighth  day,  the 
sanctification  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  Jewish  annual  festivals. 
Nay,  they  even  relinquished  the  pre-Deuteronomic  standpoint 
of  the  worship  of  Jahveh  upon  high  places,  accepted  the  whole 
Pentateuch  as  tlie  law  of  Israel,  and  consequently  acknow- 
ledged the  unity  of  the  Jewish  worship.  It  is  only  in  the 
circumstance  of  their  transferring  tliis  worship  not  to  Jeru- 
Balem  but  to  Gerizim  that  we  perceive  the  after  effect  of  the 
older  standpoint.  Here,  according  to  the  somewhat  suspicious 
account  of  Josephus,  they  built  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great^^  a  temple  of  their  own  ;  and  even  after  its  destruction 
by  John  Hyrcanus,  Gerizim  continued  to  be  their  sacred 
mountain  and  the  seat  of  their  worship.  ^^  They  did  not 
indeed  participate  in  the  further  development  of  Pliarisaic 
Judaism,  but  rejected  all  that  went  beyond  the  injunctions  of 
the  Pentateuch.  Nor  did  they  accept  any  of  the  sacred  writings 
of  the  Jewish  canon  except  the  Pentateuch.  But  for  all  this 
the  right  to  call  themselves  "Israelites"  cannot  be  denied  them, 
so  far,  that  is,  as  religion  and  not  descent  is  in  question. 

The  position  of  Judaism  proper  with  regard  to  the  Samari- 
tans was  always  a  hostile  one :  the  ancient  antagonism  of 
the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah  was  here  carried  on  in  a 
new  form.  When  the  Samaritans  desired,  in  the  time  of 
Zerubbabel,  to  co-operate  in  the  building  of  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem,  they  were  rejected  by  the  Jews  (Ezra  iv.  1) ;  and 
"  the  foolish  people  who  dwell  in  Sichem  "  are  as  much  hated 
by  the  Son  of  Sirach  as  the  Edoraites  and  Philistines  (Ecclus. 
1.  25,  26).  The  Samaritans  on  their  side  requited  this  dis- 
position with  like  liostility.^^     The  legal  appointments,  never- 

'*  Josephus,  Antt.  xi.  7.  2 ;  8.  2  sqq.  The  history  of  Sanballat  and  his 
8on-in-h\w,  with  which  Josephus  connects  tlie  building  of  the  temph>  on 
Gerizim,  liappened  according  to  Nehemiah's  account  in  his  own  days 
(Neh.  xiii.  28),  about  one  hundred  years  before  Alexander  the  Great. 

^"  Destruction  by  Jobn  Hyrcanus,  Antt.  xiii.  9.  1.  Continuance  of  venera- 
tion for  it:  John  iv.  20;  Joseph.  Ajitt.  xviii.  4.  1  ;  Bell.  Jiul.  iii.  7.  152. 

^'  Neh.  iv.  1  sqq. ;  Luke  ix.  52,  63 ;  Joseph.  AiiU.  xviii.  2.  2,  xx.  6.  1  ; 
Bell.  Jud.  ii.  12.  3  ;  Rosh  hashana  ii.  2. 
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tlieless,  of  Eabbinic  Judaism  with  respect  to  the  Samaritans, 
are,  from  the  standpoint  of  Pharisaism,  generally  correct  and 
just.^®  The  Samaritans  are  never  absolutely  treated  as 
"  foreigners,"  but  as  a  mingled  people,  whose  Israelitish  descent 
was  not  indeed  proved,  but  always  to  be  regarded  as  possible.'^ 
Hence  their  membership  of  "  the  congregation  of  Israel "  is 
not  denied,  but  only  designated  as  doubtful.^  Their  observ- 
ance of  the  law,  e.g.  with  regard  to  tithes  and  the  Levitical 
laws  of  purification,  did  not  indeed  correspond  with  Pharisaic 
requirements,  on  which  account  they  were  in  many  respects 
placed  on  a  level  with  Gentiles.^^  They  were  never  however 
treated  as  idolaters  (d"i"3j;),  but,  on  the  contrary,  decidedly 
distinguished  from  them.^^  Their  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
is  occasionally  mentioned,'^^  and  it  is  assumed  as  at  least 
possible,  that  they  could  say  a  genuine  Israelitish  grace  at 
meals,^*  In  fact  they  stand,  so  far  as  their  observance  of  the 
law  is  concerned,  on  the  same  level  as  the  Sadducees.^^ 

The  language  of  the  Jewish  population  of  all  the  districts 

^8  A  collection  of  Rabbinical  rlcfinitions  is  given  in  the  treatise  DTliai 
in  the  seven  small  treatises  published  by  Raphael  Kirchheim  (see  above, 
§  3)  ;  the  passages  of  the  Mishna  (see  above,  note  14a)  •  comp.  also  Light- 
foot,  Centuria  Matthaeo  praemissa,  c.  56  {0pp.  ii.  212) ;  Hamburger,  as 
before  quoted. 

^®  Compare,  on  the  one  hand,  Shekalim  i.  5  (obligatory  sacrifices  for  the 
temple  are  to  be  received  only  from  Israelites,  not  from  Geutiles  nor  even 
from  Samaritans)  ;  on  the  other,  Berachoth  vii.  1  (when  three  Israelites 
have  eaten  together,  they  are  bound  to  prepare  themselves  formally  for 
prayer ;  this  also  holds  good  if  one  of  the  three  is  a  Samaritan) ;  Kethuhoth 
lii.  1  (the  claim  for  a  money  compensation  on  account  of  cohabitation  with 
an  Israelitish  virgin  holds  good  in  respect  of  a  Samaritan  virgin). 

2*'  Kiddushin  iv.  3. 

21  Comp.  in  general,  Demai  vii.  4  ;  Tohoroth  v.  8  ;  Nidda  iv.  1,  2,  vii.  3-5. 

22  Berachoth  vii.  1 ;  Demai  iii.  4,  v.  9,  vi.  1 ;  Terumoth  iii.  9.  The  asser- 
tion, that  the  Samaritans  worshipped  the  image  of  a  dove,  is  a  slander  first 
appearing  in  the  Talmud  (,/er.  Ahoda  sara  v.  fol.  44^;  Bal.  Chullin  6a;  see 
Levy,  Neidielir.  Wurterhiich,  s.v.  }V),  and  one,  of  which  the  Mishna  as  yet 
knows  nothing. 

23  Nedarim  iii.  10.  24  Berachoth  viii.  8. 

25  Comp.  Nidda  iv.  2  :  "The  Sadducees,  when  they  follow  the  customs  of 
their  fathers,  are  equal  to  the  Samaritans."  Epiphanius  says  of  ihti 
Sadducees,  Haer.  14:   rcc  TrxuTtx,  U  i'aei  "Exftupu'Txii  (pvhoiTTOvaiu. 
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here  mentioned  was,  since  the  last  centuries  before  Christ, 
no  longer  Hebrew,  but  Aramaic.^^  How  and  when  the 
change  was  effected,  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  At  any 
rate,  it  was  not  the  exiles,  who  returned  from  Babylon,  who 
brought  the  Aramaic  thence,  for  the  post-exilian  literature  of 
the  Israelites  is  also  chiefly  Hebrew.  Nor  was  the  Aramaic 
dialect  of  Palestine  the  Eastern  (Babylonian),  but  the 
Western  Aramaic.  Hence  it  must  have  penetrated  gradually 
to  Palestine  from  the  north.  The  period  of  the  transition  is 
marked  by  the  canonical  books  of  Ezra  and  Daniel  (the  latter 
about  167—165  e.g.),  which  are  written  partly  in  Hebrew, 
partly  in  Aramaic  (Aramaic  are  Ezra  iv.  8-6,  18,  vii.  12-26  ; 
Dan.  ii.  4-7,  28).  A  saying  of  Joses  ben  Joeser,  about 
the  middle  of  the  second  century  before  Christ,  is  cited  in 
Aramaic  in  the  Mishna,""^  also  certain  sayings  of  Hillel  and 
other  authorities.^^  That  Aramaic  was  in  the  time  of  Christ 
the  sole  popular  language  of  Palestine,  is  evident  from  the 
words  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament :  a/S/Sa  (Mark  xiv.  36), 
aKeXSa/jid'^  (Acts  i.  19),  ya^^aOa  (John  xix.  13),  joXjoOd 
(Matt,  xxvii.  33),  i(f)(f)a6d  (Mark  vii.  34),  Kop^ava^  (Matt, 
xxvii.  6),  fiafXQ}va<i  (Matt.  vi.  24),  fxapav  dOd  (1  Cor.  xvi.  22), 
Meo-o-ia?  =  i^n^C'b  (John  i.  41),  irdaxa  (Matt.  xxvi.  17),  paicd 
(Matt.  V.  22),  <TaTavd<i  (Matt.  xvi.  23),  TaXiOd  kov/xl  (Mark 
v.  41)  ;  to  which  may  be  added  names  of  persons,  such  as 
Kr](f)d'i,  MdpOa,  Ta^cdd,^^  and  the  numerous  names  compounded 
with  13  (Barabbas,  Bartholomew,  Barjesus,  Barjonas,  Barnabas, 
Barsabas,   Bartimseus).     The  words,  too,  of  Christ  upon  the 

2*  Comp.  Zung,  Die  gottesdienstliclien  Vortrage  derJuden  (1832),  p.  7  sq. ; 
Herzfeld,  Gesch.  d.  Volkes  Israel,  iii.  44  sqq.,  58  sqq.  :  Bbhl,  Forschungen 
nach  einer,  Volksbihel  zur  Zeit  Jesu  (1873),  pp.  4-28;  Delitzsch,  Ueber  die 
paldstinische  Volkssprache,  welche  Jesu  und  seine  Jilnger  geredet  Jiaben 
C'Saaf.  auf  Hoffnung''),  1874,  pp.  195-210;  Reussj  Gesch.  der  lieil. 
Schriften  Neuen  Testaments,  §  40 ;  the  same,  Gesch.  der  heil.  Schriften 
Alien  Testaments,  §  416,  417  ;  Kautzsch,  Grammar  of  Biblical  Aramaic 
(1881),  pp.  4-12. 

^''  Ednjoth  viii.  4. 

28  Hillel,  Aboth  i.  13,  ii.  6 ;  others,  Aloth  v.  22,  23. 

23  The  accentuation  in  our  editions  is  very  inconsistent.  Consistent 
accentuation  would  require  pxKci,  rx'hidoL,  Txj3idx. 
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cross :  'EXcoi'  i\wi  Xa/xa  a-a^ax^avei  (Mark  xv.  3  4),  are 
Aramaic.  Hebrew  was  so  little  current  with  the  common  people, 
that  the  lessons  from  the  Bible  read  in  public  worship  had  to 
be  translated  verse  by  verse  into  the  dialect  of  the  country.** 
Notwithstanding  however  this  complete  prevalence  of 
Aramaic,  Hebrew  still  remained  in  use  as  "  the  sacred 
language  "  Qy'^'p^  li^^?).  It  was  read  aloud  in  the  synagogues  of 
Palestine  both  before  and  after  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  in 
certain  liturgical  cases  the  use  of  Hebrew  was  absolutely 
required.^'  Hebrew  also  continued  to  be  the  language  of  the 
learned,  in  which  even  the  legal  discussions  of  the  scribes 
were  carried  on.  Not  until  about  the  third  century  after 
Christ  do  we  find  Aramaic  in  use  for  the  last-named  purpose ; 
and  while  the  Mishna  was  still  in  Hebrew  (second  century), 
the  Palestinian  Talmud  was  (fourth  century)  in  Aramaic. 
The  latter  is  our  most  copious  source  for  the  knowledge  of 
this  language  of  Palestine.  Some  hints  concerning  dialectic 
differences  of  pronunciation  between  Judaea  and  Galilee  are 
given  in  the  Gospels  and  the  Talmud.'* 

30  MegiUa  iv.  4,  6,  10.     Comp.  below,  §  27. 

3^  Jehamoth  xii.  G  ;  Sola  vii.  2-4,  viii.  1,  ix.  1  ;  Blcgilla  i.  8.  See  especially 
Snta  vii.  2 :  "  The  following  portions  are  delivered  in  the  sacred  language 
alone:  the  section  of  Scripture  at  the  offering  of  the  first-fruits,  the 
formula  at  the  Chaliza,  the  blessings  and  curses,  the  blessing  of  the  priest, 
the  form  of  blessing  of  the  high  priest,  the  portion  read  by  the  king  (at 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  in  the  Sabbatic  year),  the  formula  at  the  killing 
of  a  calf  (on  account  of  one  found  dead),  and  the  speech  of  one  anointed 
for  war  when  addressing  the  army."  On  the  other  hand,  e.g.  the  Shma, 
the  Shmone-Esre  (see  on  this,  §  27,  Appendix),  grace  at  meals,  etc.,  might 
be  said  in  any  language  {Sola  vii.  1).  All  this  applies  to  oral  delivery. 
In  writing,  the  use  of  Hebrew  was  required  for  the  text  of  the  Tefillin 
and  Mesiisoth;  for  all  beeides,  even  for  the  Scriptures,  any  language  was 
allowed,  according,  however,  to  Rabban  Gamaliel,  only  Greek  beside 
Hebrew  for  the  latter  {MegiUa  i.  8).  The  formula  for  the  writing  of 
divorcement  -was  usually,  according  to  R.  Juda,  Aramaic  (Gittin  ix.  3),  but 
might  also  be  Greek  (Giitin  ix.  8). 

22  Matt.  xxvi.  20,  73,  and  its  interpreters — Buxtorf,  Lex.  s.v.  fj'^J,  col.  434 
eqq. ;  Lightfoot,  Centuria  cho7-ograph.  MaUliaeo  praemism,  c.  87  {0pp.  ii. 
232  sq.)  ;  MorinVi?,,  Exercitationes  hihlicae  (1699),  ii.  18.  2,  p.  514  sqq.; 
Aug.  Pfeiffer,  Decas  selecta  exercilationum  sacrarum,  pp.  206-216  (in  the 
Appendix  to  his  Dubia  vcxata  script,  sacrae,  Leipsic  and  Frankfort  168&); 
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II.  DIFFUSION  OF  HEIXENIC  CULTURE. 
1.  Hellenism  in  the  Non-Jewisli  Regions. 

The  Jewish  region  just  described  was,  in  ancient  times  as 
well  as  in  the  Graeco-Eoman  period,  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  heathen  districts.  Only  at  Jamuia  and  Joppa  had  the 
Jewish  element  advanced  as  far  as  the-  sea.  Elsewhere,  even 
to  the  west,  it  was  not  the  sea,  but  the  Gentile  region  of  the 
Philistine  and  Phenician  cities,  that  formed  the  boundary  of 
the  Jewish.  These  heathen  lands  were  far  more  deeply  pene- 
trated by  Hellenism,  than  the  country  of  the  Jews.  No 
reaction  like  the  rising  of  the  Maccabees  had  here  put  a  stop  to 
it,  besides  which  heathen  polytheism  was  adapted  in  quite  a 
different  manner  from  Judaism  for  blending  with  Hellenism. 
While  therefore  the  further  advance  of  Hellenism  was  obstructed 
by  religious  barriers  in  the  interior  of  Palestine,  it  had  attained 
here,  as  in  all  other  districts  since  its  triumphant  entry  under 
Alexander  the  Great,  its  natural  preponderance  over  Oriental 
culture.  Hence,  long  before  the  commencement  of  the  Eoman 
period,  the  educated  world,  especially  in  the  great  cities  in  the 
west  and  east  of  Palestine,  was,  we  may  well  say,  completely 
Hellenized.  It  is  only  with  the  lower  strata  of  the  popula- 
tions and  the  dwellers  in  rural  districts,  that  this  must  not  be 
equally  assumed.  Besides  however  the  border  lands,  the 
Jewish  districts  in  the  interior  of  Palestine  were  occupied  by 
Hellenism,  especially  Scythopolis  (see  §  23.  I.  ISTr.  19)  and 
the  town  of  Samaria,  where  Macedonian  colonists  had  already 
been  planted  by  Alexander  the  Great  (§  23.  I.  Nr.  24),  while 
the  national  Samaritans  had  their  central  point  at  Sichem. 

The  victorious  penetration  of  Hellenistic  culture  is  most 
plainly  and  comprehensively  shown  by  the  religious  worsliip. 
The  native  religions,  especially  in  the  Philistine  and  Phenician 
cities,   did  indeed  in  many  respects  maintain   themselves  in 

Wetstein,  Nov.  Test,  on  Matt.  xxvi.  73 ;  Neubauer,  Geographie  du  Talmud, 
p.  181  sq.  Further,  older  literature  in  Wolf.  Curae  phil.  in  Nov.  Test,  on 
Matt.  xxvi.  73. 
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their  essential  character;  but  still  in  such  wise,  that  they 
were  transformed  by  and  blended  with  Greek  elements.  But 
besides  these  the  purely  Greek  worship  also  gained  an  entrance, 
and  in  many  places  entirely  supplanted  the  former.  Unfor- 
tunately our  sources  of  information  do  not  furnish  us  the 
means  of  separating  the  Greek  period  proper  from  the  Eoman, 
the  best  are  afforded  by  coins,  and  these  for  the  most  part 
belon<T  to  the  Koman.  On  the  whole  liowever  the  picture, 
which  we  obtain,  holds  good  for  the  pre-Roman  period  also, 
nor  are  we  entirely  without  direct  notices  of  this  age. 

On  the  coins  of  Eaphia  of  the  times  of  the  empire  are  sceu 
especially  Apollo  and  Artemis  according  to  the  purely  Greek 
conception  ;  ^^  upon  those  of  Anthedon,  on  the  contrary,  the 
tutelary  goddess  of  the  city  is  conceived  of  as  Asiarte.^* 

Of  the  worship  at  Gaza  in  the  times  of  the  Roman  Empire 
complete  information  is  given  in  the  life  of  Porphyry,  Bishop 
of  Gaza,  by  Marcus  Diaconus.  According  to  this,  tliere  wera 
in  Gaza  in  the  time  of  Porphyry  (the  end  of  the  fourth 
century  after  Christ)  eight  Brjfioatoc  vaol.  viz.  of  Helios, 
Aphrodite,  Apollo,  Persephone  (Kore),  Hecate,  Hereon,  a 
temple  of  Tyche,  and  one  of  Marnas.^  From  this  it  appears 
that  the  purely  Greek  worship  was  the  prevailing  one,  and 
this  is  confirmed  in  general  by  the  coins,  upon  which  other 
than  Grecian  deities  also  appear.^"     A  temple  of   Apollo  in 

^^  Mionnet,  Description  de  medailles  antiques,  v.  651  sq. ;  Supplement,  viii. 
376  sq.  De  Saulcy,  Niimismatique  de  la  Terre  Sainte  (1874),  pp.  237-240, 
pi.  xii.  n.  7-9.     Stark,  Gaza,  p.  684. 

3*  Mionnet,  v.  522  sqq. ;  Suppl  viii.  364.  De  Saulcy,  pp.  234-236,  pi. 
xii.  n.  2-4.     Stark,  p.  594. 

3^  Marci  Diaconi  Vita  PorpTiyrii  episcopi  Gazensis,  ed.  Haiipt  (Essays  of 
the  Berlin  Academy,  formerly  known  only  in  the  Latin  translation),  c.  64  : 
ijaxv  Oi  iv  TVi  "Kohii  vaol  ilOuT^uu  lyjuoaioi  cktu,  rdii  n  '  H'htov  x-xl  TVts 
A^poOiTYig  KXt  ToD  'AcTC/'XAwi/oj  Kxl  T'/is  Kopn;  kxI  tvh  ' 'Ex.oe.T/ig  xott  to 
>^iy6,u£vov  Hpuov  kxI  to  t'^j  Ti^x'Jf  "^'^S  mMug,  S  IkxMvi/  Tv^f^hv,  x.oi-1  to 
Mxpuiiou,  0  iMyou  ihxt  rov  Kp-^rxysyov?  Aio;,  o  iu6[/.il^ov  ihxi  ivho^onpat 
TTxvrav  ro)v  iipuv  tuv  x%xvtxxov.  The  Marneion  is  also  mentioned  in  many 
other  passages  of  this  work, 

3^  Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num.  iii.  448  sqq.  Mionnet,  v.  533-549  ;  Suppl  viii 
371-375.     De  Saulcy,  pp.  209-233,  pL  xi.     Stark,  Gaza,  pp.  583-589. 
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Gaza  is  already  mentioned  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the 
city  by  Alexander  Jannaeus  (Antt.  xiii.  13.  3).  In  the  Roman 
period  only  the  chief  deity  of  the  city,  Mamas,  was,  as  his 
name  ("iD  =  Lord)  implies,  originally  a  Shemitic  deity,  who  was 
however  more  or  less  disguised  in  a  Greek  garment.^ 

A  mixture  of  native  and  Greek  worship  is  also  found  at 
Ascalon.  A  chief  worship  here  was  that  of  'A(f)poSiTr} 
ovpaviT],  i.e.  of  Astarte  as  Queen  of  Heaven.  She  is  mentioned 
even  by  Herodotus  as  the  deity  of  Ascalon,  and  is  still 
represented  on  coins  of  the  imperial  epoch  chiefly  as  the 
tutelary  goddess  of  the  town.^  With  her  is  connected, 
nay  probably  at  first  identical,  the  Atargaiis  or  Derceto, 
which  was  worsliipped  at  Ascalon  under  a  peculiar  form 
(that  of  a  woman  with  a  fish's  tail).  Her  Semitic  name 
(nnyiny,  compounded  of  -iny  =  Astarte,  and  nny)  already 
points  out  that  she  is  "  merely  the  Syrian  form  of  Astarte 
blended  with  another  deity "  (Baudissin).  From  this  fish- 
form  it  is  evident,  that  "  the  fertilizing  power  of  water" 
was    especially    honoured    in    her,*      Asclepius    Xeovrov'xp'i 

^^  Comp.  on  Mamas  besides  the  passages  in  Marcus  Diaconus,  Steph.  Byz. 
S.v.  Ta^et,'  hSi'j  kxI  to  toD  KpYireiiov  Aio;  ~xp  xvToi;  uucti,  Sv  xeti  Kud' 
Vfici;  iKxT^ovv  Mxpi/oiu,  kpfiYivtvoi^syo!/  Kpnrayivvi.  Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num.  iii. 
450  sq.  Stark,  Gaza,  pp.  676-580.  The  oldest  express  testimony  to  the 
cult  of  Marnas  are  coins  of  Hadrian  with  the  superscription  Mxpva. ;  see 
Mionnet,  v.  539.  De  Saulcy,  pp.  216-218,  pi.  xi.  n.  4.  His  cult  is  also 
met  with  beyond  Gaza.  Comp.  the  inscription  of  Kauata  in  Le  Bas  and 
Waddington,  Inscriptions,  vol.  iii.  n.  2412g  (AYetstein,  n.  183)  :  A/i"  Mupvx 
Tu  xvpiu.  With  the  worship  of  Marnas  as  Zsi/;  KpnTxysvYi;  is  also  con- 
nected the  later  Greek  legend,  that  Gaza  was  also  called  "Miuvx,  after  Minos 
(Steph.  Byz.  s.v.  Yx^a  and  s.v.  Mi'vux).     Comp.  Stark,  Gaza,  p.  580  sq. 

38  Herodotus,  i.  105.  The  coins  in  Mionnet,  v.  523-533 ;  Suppl.  viii. 
365-370.  De  Saulcy,  pp.  178-208,  pi.  ix.  and  x.,  and  comp.  Stark, 
pp.  258  sq.,  590  sq.  The  identity  of  the  Grecian  Aphrodite  with  Astarte 
is  universally  acknowledged.  Perhaps  even  the  names  are  identical; 
Aphtoreth  and  thence  Aphroteth  might,  as  Hommel  conjectures,  have 
arisen  from  Ashtoreth  (Fleckeisen's  Jahrhucher  fur  class.  Philologie,  1882, 
p.  176). 

*^  On  the  worship  of  Derceto  in  Ascalon,  see  especially  Strabo,  xvl 
p.  785 ;  Plinius,  Hist.  Nat.  v.  23.  81 ;  Lucian,  De  Syria  dea,  c.  14 ;  Ovid, 
Metam.  iv.  44-46.  The  Semitic  name  upon  a  Palmyrian  inscription 
and  some  coins  (see   Baudissin,  and   on  the  coins   very  fully  Six  in  the 
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of  Ascalon,  to  whom  the  Neo-Platonist  Proclus  composed  a 
hymn,  is,  as  well  as  these  two,  to  be  regarded  as  an  originally 
Oriental  deity.'"'  The  genuinely  Greek  deities  Zeus,  Poseidon, 
Apollo,  Helios,  Athene,  etc.,  appear  also  on  the  coins  of 
Ascalon.*^  A  temple  of  Apollo  in  Ascalon  is  mentioned  in 
pre-Herodian  times,  the  grandfather  of  Herod  having  been,  it 
is  said,  Hierodule  there.^'^ 

In  Azotus,  the  ancient  Ashdod,  there  was  in  the  pre- 
Maccabaean  period  a  temple  of  the  Philistine  Dagon,  who  was 
formerly  also  worshipped  at  Gaza  and  Ascalon.*^  At  the 
conquest  of  Ashdod  by  Jonathan  Maccabaeus,  this  temple 
was  destroyed,  and  the  heathen  worship  in  general  extirpated 
(1  Mace.  X.  84,  xi.  4).  Of  its  re-establishment  at  the  restora- 
tion by  Gabinius  no  particulars  are  known.  In  any  case 
Azotus  also  had  in  this  later  period  a  considerable  number  of 
Jewish  inhabitants  (see  §  23.  I.  Nr.  5). 

In  tlie  neighbouring  towns  of  Jamnia  and  Joppa  the 
Jewish  element  attained  the  preponderance  after  the  Macca- 
ba3an  age.     Joppa  is  nevertheless  of  importance  to  Hellenism, 

Numismatic  Chronicle,  1878,  p.  103  sqq.).  With  the  worship  of  Derceto 
was  connected  the  religious  honour  paid  to  the  dove  in  Ascalon,  on  which 
comp.  Philo,  ed.  Mang.  ii.  C46  (from  Philo's  work,  de  providentia,  iu 
Eusebius,  Praep.  evang.  viii.  14.  16,  ed.  Gaisford ;  from  the  Armenian  in 
Aucher,  Philonis  Judaei  sermoues  ti'es,  etc.,  p.  116).  On  the  literature,  the 
article  of  Baudissin  in  Herzog's  lieal-EncycL,  2nd  ed.  i.  736-740,  is  worthy 
of  special  mention.  To  the  Ust  here  given  of  the  literature  must  be  added 
the  article  on  "Derceto  the  Goddess  of  Ascalon,"  in  the  Journal  of  Sacred 
Literature  and  Biblical  Record^  new  series,  vol.  vii.  1865,  pp.  1-20.  Ed. 
Meyer,  Zeitschr.  der  DMG.  1877,  p.  730  sqq.  Six,  Monnaies  d' Hierapolis 
en  Sijrie  (Numismatic  Chronicle,  vol.  xviii.  1878,  pp.  103-131,  and  pi.  vi.). 
Rayet,  Dedicace  a  la  de'esse  Atergatis  (Bulletin  de  correspondance  helle'nique, 
vol.  iii.  1879,  pp.  406-408).  The  inscription  found  in  Astypalia  and 
given  here  runs  thus:  Avrtoxos  kxi  Ev^opo;  ATxpyscTUTt  uvidnx-oiv. 
Atargatis  occurs  only  three  times  besides  in  Greek  inscriptions.  Corp. 
inscr.  Graec.  n.  7046.  Le  Bas  et  Waddington,  Inscriptioiis,  t.  iii.  n.  1890, 
2588. 

^»  Stark,  Gaza,  pp.  591-593. 

*^  See  the  coins  in  Mionnet  and  De  Saulcy,  as  above.     Stark,  p.  589. 

♦2  Euseb.  Hist.  eccl.  i.  6.  2  ;  7.  11. 

**  See   on  this  temple,    Baudissin  in   Herzog's   Real-Encycl.,   2nd   ed 
iii.  460-463,  and  the  literature  there  cited. 
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as  the  scene  of  the  myth  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda ;  it  was 
here  on  the  rock  of  Joppa,  that  Andromeda  was  exposed  to 
the  monster  and  delivered  by  Perseus.^^  The  mytli  retained 
its  vitality  even  during  the  period  of  Jewish  preponderance. 
In  the  year  58  B.C.,  at  the  splendid  games  given  by  M. 
Scaurus  as  aedile,  the  skeleton  of  the  sea-monster  brought 
to  Eome  from  Joppa  by  Scaurus  was  exhibited.''^  The  per- 
manence of  the  myth  in  this  locality  is  testified  by  Strabo, 
Mela,  Pliny,  Josephus,  Pausanias,  nay  even  by  Jerome.** 
The  Hellenistic  legend,  according  to  wliich  Joppa  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Cepheus,  the  father  of  Andromeda, 
also  points  to  it.*'^''  Pliny  even  speaks  of  a  worship  of  the 
Ceto  there,*^  and  Mela  of  altars  with  the  name  of  Cepheus 
and  his  brother  Phineus  as  existing  at  Joppa.*^^  After  Joppa 
was  destroyed  as  a  Jewish  town  in  the  war  of  Vespasian,  the 
heathen  worship  regained  the  ascendancy  there.'*^ 

In  Caesarea,  which  was  first  raised  to  a  considerable  city 
by  Herod  the  Great,  we  meet  first  of  all  with  that  worship 
of  Aiigustus   and    of  Eome,  which    characterized   the  Eoman 

**  The  earliest  mention  of  Joppa  as  the  place  of  this  occurrence  is  foiim] 
in  Scylax  (four  centuries  B.C.).  See  Miiller,  Geoyr.  gr.  minores,  i.  79; 
comp.  in  general,  Stark,  p.  255  sqq.,  593  sq. 

**  Plinius,  Hint.  Nat.  ix.  5.  11:  Beluae,  cui  dicebatur  exposita  fuisse 
AndronieJa,  ossa  Roniae  adportata  ex  oppido  Judaeae  Jope  ostendit  inter 
reliqua  miracida  in  aedilitate  sua  M.  Scaurus  longitadine  pedum  xl., 
altitudine  costarum  Indicos  elephantos  excedente,  spiuae  crassitudine 
sesquipedali.  On  Scaurus,  comp.  the  review  of  the  Roman  Proconsols 
of  Syria  in  vol.  i.  On  the  time  of  his  aedileship,  Pauly's  Encycl.  i.  1, 
2nd  ed.  p.  372. 

^«  Sti'abo,  xvi.  p.  759  ;  Mela,  11  ;  Plinius,  v.  13.  G9  ,  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud. 
iii.  9.  3;  Pausanias,  iv.  35.  G;  Hieronymus,  Coinment.  ad  Jon.  i.  3  {0pp. 
ed.  Vallarsi,  vi.  394).  Most  make  meation,  that  traces  of  Andromeda's 
chains  were  seen  on  the  rock  at  Joppa. 

*^*  Steph.  Byz.  s.v.  '  IoV>i. 

*^  Plinius,  V.  13.  G9  :  Colitur  illic  fabulosa  Goto.  The  name  Ceto  is  indeed 
only  a  Latinizing  of  xjjt-o;  (sea-monster)  ;  comp.  Stark,  p.  257. 

^''"  Mela,  i.  11:  ubi  Cephea  regnasse  eo  sigiio  accolae  adtirmant,  quod 
titulum  ejus  fratrisque  Phinei  veteres  quaedam  arae  cum  religione  plurima 
retinent. 

*^  Comp.  in  general  the  coins  in  Mionnet,  v.  499  ;  De  Saulcy,  p.  176  sq 
pi.  ix.  n.  3,  4. 
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period.  Provinces,  towns  and  princes  then  vied  with  each 
other  in  the  practice  of  this  cult,  which  was  indeed  prudently 
declined  by  Augustus  in  Kome,  but  looked  upon  with  approval 
and  promoted  in  the  provinces.*^  It  was  self-evident  that 
Herod  also  could  not  remain  behind  in  this  matter.  If  a 
general  remark  of  Josephus  is  to  be  taken  literally,  he 
"  founded  Caesarea  {Kaiaapela,  i.e.  temples  of  Csesar)  in 
many  towns." ^^  Such  are  specially  mentioned  in  Samaria, 
Panias  (see  below)  and  in  Caesarea.  The  magnificent  temple 
here  lay  upon  a  hiU  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  harbour. 
Within  it  stood  two  large  statues,  one  of  Augustus  after  the 
model  of  the  Olympic  Zeus,  and  one  of  Eome  after  that  of 
Hera  of  Argos,  for  Augustus  only  permitted  his  worship  in 
combination  with  that  of  Eome.*^^  With  respect  to  the  other 
worships  of  Caesarea,  the  coins  show  a  motley  variety.  In 
saying  this  we  must  certainly  take   into  consideration,  that 

*'  Tacit.  Annal.  i.  10,  Augustus  is  reproached  nihil  deorum  honoribus 
relictum,  cum  se  templis  et  efSgie  numinum  per  flamines  et  sacerdotes  coli 
vellet.  Sueton.  Aug.  59  :  provinciarum  pleraeque  super  templa  et  aras  ludoa 
quoque  quinquermales  paene  oppidatim  constituerunt.  Only  in  Rome  did 
Augustus  decline  this  worship  (Sueton.  Aug.  52  :  in  urbe  quidem  pertina- 
cissime  abstinuit  hoc  honore) :  a  temple  was  first  erected  for  it  there  by 
Tiberius  (Tacit.  Annal.  vi.  45  ;  Sueton.  Calig.  21).  Among  the  temples  to 
Augustus,  which  have  been  preserved,  the  most  celebrated  is  that  at 
Aucyra,  on  which  comp.  Perrot,  Exploration  archeologique  de  la  Galatie  et 
de  la  Bithynie,  etc.  (1872),  pp.  295-312,  planche  13-31.  Compare  in 
general  on  the  worship  of  the  emperor,  Preller,  Roniische  Jllijthologie, 
p.  770  sqq. ;  Boissier,  La  religion  romaine  d'Auguste  aux  Antonins  (2nd  ed. 
1878),  i.  pp.  109-186 ;  Kuhu,  Die  stadt.  und  liirgerl.  Verfassung  des  rom. 
Reichs,  i.  112;  Marquardt,  Rdmisclie  Staatsverwaltung,  vol.  iii.  (1878)  p. 
144  sqq.,  and  vol.  i.  (2nd  ed.  1881)  p.  503  sqq. ;  Le  Bas  et  Waddmgton, 
Inscript.  vol.  iii.  Illustrations  to  n.  885 ;  Perrot  as  above,  p.  295 ; 
Marquardt,  De  provinciarum  Romanarum  conciliis  et  sacerdotibus  {Ephemeris 
epigraphica),  i.  1872,  pp.  200-214 ;  Desjardins,  Le  culte  des  Divi  et  le  culte 
de  Rome  et  d'Auguste  (Revue  de  philologie,  de  literature  et  dJiistoire 
anciennes),  nouv.  serie,  iii.  1879,  pp.  33-63.  I  am  only  acquainted  with  the 
latter  from  Bursian's  philolog.  Jahresber.  xix.  620-622. 

50  B«U.  Jud.  i.  21.  4  ;  comp.  Antt.  xv.  9.  5. 

^^  Sueton.  Aug.  52  :  templa  ...  in  nulla  tamen  provincia  nisi  communi 
Buo  Romaeque  nomine  recepit.  On  the  temple  at  Caesarea,  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud. 
i.  21.  7;  Antt.  xv.  9.  6.  Philo  also  mentions  the  ^ijixaTsiou,  see  Legat.  ad 
Cajum,  §  38  fin.,  ed.  Mang.  ii.  590,  Jin.     The  remains  of  a  temple  have  also 
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these  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  second  and  third 
centuries,  which  is  of  importance  in  the  case  of  Caesarea, 
because  after  the  time  of  Vespasian  the  Eoman  element,  in 
opposition  to  the  Greek,  received  a  considerable  reinforcement 
in  the  Koraan  colony  introduced  into  Caesarea  by  that 
emperor.  Hence  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the 
Eoman  element,  that  the  Egyptian  Serapis,  who  was,  as  is 
well  known,  highly  honoured  in  Eome,  occurs  so  very  fre- 
quently. In  general,  however,  we  may  transpose  to  an  earlier 
period  also  the  deities  mentioned  on  the  coins.  We  here 
find  again  Zeus,  Poseidon,  Apollo,  Herakles,  Dionysos,  Athene, 
Nike,  and  of  female  deities  chiefly  Astarte,  according  to  the 
view  of  her  prevailing  in  Palestine.^^ 

The  coins  of  Dora,  which  are  assignable  to  a  period  subse- 
quent to  Caligula,  have  most  frequently  the  image  of  Zeus 
with  the  laurel.^^  In  a  narrative  of  Apion,  which  is  indeed 
a  silly  fiction,  Apollo  is  designated  the  deus  Dore7isiu7n.^*  His 
worship,  which  was  common  in  all  these  towns  (comp.  Eaphia, 
Gaza,  Ascalon,  Caesarea),  is  to  be  traced  to  Seleucid  influence. 
For  Apollo  was  the  ancestral  God  of  the  Seleucids,  as 
Dionysos  was  that  of  the  Ptolemies.^^ 

The  ancient  Ptolemais  (Akko)  was  in  the  age  of  the 
Seleucids  and  Ptolemies  one  of  the  most  flourishinrr  of 
heathen  cities  (see  §  23.  I.  Nr.  11).  Hence  we  may  here 
assume,   even    without    more    special    information,   an    early 

been  discovered  in  Caesarea  by  the  recent  researches  of  Englishmen  {The 
Survey  of  Western  Palestine,  Memoirs  by  Conder  and  Kitchener,  ii.  13  sqq., 
with  plan  of  the  town,  p.  15).  It  must,  however,  remain  uncertain  whether 
they  are  those  of  the  temple  of  Augustus. 

«-  Mionnet,  v.  486-497  ;  Suppl.  viii.  334-343.  Serapis  very  often.  Zeu.s, 
n.  63 ;  Suppl.  n.  43.  Poseidon,  n.  38.  Apollo,  n.  6,  12,  13 ;  Suppl.  n. 
7,  12,  15.  Herakles,  u.  16.  Dionysos,  n.  3^  54,  56.  Athene,  Suppl. 
n.  37.  Nike,  n.  4 ;  Suppl.  n.  6,  8,  20.  Astarte,  n.  1,  2,  7,  18,  24,  51  ; 
Suppl  n.  9,  10,  11,  45.  Still  more  in  Dc  Saulcy,  pp.  112-141, 
pi.  vii. 

■53  Mionnet,  v.  359-362 ;  Suppl.  viii.  258-260.  De  Saulcy,  pp.  142-148, 
pi.  vi.  p.  6-12.     Comp.  also  Eckhel,  iii.  362  8C[. 

**  Joseph,  contra  Apion.  ii.  9. 

*''  Stark,  Gaza,  p.  568  sqq. 

DIV.  II.  VOL.  L  » 
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penetration  of  the  Greek  worship.  Upon  the  autonomic  coins 
of  the  town,  belonging  probably  to  the  last  decades  before 
Christ  (soon  after  Caesar),  is  found  almost  universally  the 
image  of  Zeus.^^  In  the  time  of  Claudius,  Ptolemais  became 
a  Eoman  colony.  Upon  the  very  numerous  subsequent  coins 
is  found  chiefly  Tyche  (Fortuna) ;  likewise  Artemis,  Pluto 
and  Persephone,  Perseus  with  Medusa,  the  Egyptian  Serapis 
and  the  Phrygian  Cybele.^^  The  Mishna  gives  an  account  of 
a  meeting  of  the  famous  scribe  Gamaliel  II.  with  a  heathen 
philosopher  in  the  bath  of  Aphrodite.^^ 

Beside  the  towns  on  the  coast,  it  was  chiefly  the  districts 
in  the  east  of  Palestine  which  were  the  earliest  and  the  most 
completely  Hellenized.  It  is  probable  that  Alexander  the 
Great  and  the  Diadoclioi  here  founded  a  number  of  Greek 
towns,  or  Hellenized  towns  already  existing.  Hence  arose  in 
early  times  a  series  of  centres  of  Greek  culture  in  these  parts. 
Their  prosperity  was  interrupted  for  only  a  short  time  by 
the  chaotic  work  of  destruction  of  Alexander  Jannaeus.  For 
Pompey  already  made  an  independent  development  again 
possible  to  them  by  separating  them  from  the  Jewish  realm 
and  combining  them  probably  under  the  name  of  Decapolis 
into  a  certain  sort  of  unity. 

Damascus  is  reckoned  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  as  the  chief 
among  these  cities  of  Decapolis.  It  was  an  important 
arsenal  even  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Its 
Hellenistic  character  at  that  period  is  testified  to  by  coins 
of  Alexander,  which  were  minted  there  (see  §  23.  I.  Nr.  12). 
From  that  time  onward  it  became  increasingly  a  Hellenistic 
city.  At  the  partition  of  the  great  empire  of  the  Seleucids 
into  several  portions  towards  the  end  of  the  second  century 
before  Christ,  it  even  became  for  a  while  the  capital  of  one  of 

^^  De  Scaulcy,  pp.  164-156. 

«^  Mionnet,  v.  473  -  481  ;  Sv}ypl.  viii.  824  -  331.  Tyche  (Fortuna) 
frequently.  Artemis,  n.  29,  39.  Pluto  and  Persephone,  n.  37.  Perseus, 
Xiippl.  n.  19,  20.  Serapis,  n.  16,  24,  28.  Cybele,  n.  42.  Still  more  in 
De  Saulcy,  pp.  167-169,  pi.  viii. 

**  Aioila  sara  iii.  4, 
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these  smaller  kingdoms.  As  was  consequently  to  be  expected, 
the  autonomic  and  mostly  dated  coins  of  Damascus  reaching 
to  the  commencement  of  the  Roman  Empire,  present  us  with 
the  purely  Greek  deities :  Artemis,  Athene,  Nike,  Tyche, 
Helios,  Dionysos.^^  Upon  imperial  coins  proper  the  emblems 
and  images  of  stated  divinities  are,  comparatively  speaking, 
but  seldom  found.  Silenus,  the  honoured  companion  of 
Dionysus  and  with  him  Dionysos  himself  here  occur  the  most 
frequently;  especially  in  the  third  century  after  Christ.^*'  The 
Hellenistic  legend,  which  connects  him  with  the  foundation  of 
Damascus,  also  points  to  the  worship  of  this  god.^^  Perhaps 
his  worship  both  here  and  in  other  cities  of  Eastern  Palestine 
is  to  be  traced  to  Arabian  influence.  For  the  principal  deity 
of  the  Arabians  was  conceived  of  by  the  Greeks  as  Dionysos.^* 
Upon  the  Greek  inscriptions,  which  have  been  preserved  in 
Damascus  and  its  neighbourhood,  Zeus  is  more  frequently 
mentioned.^^ 

In  many  of  the  towns  of  Decapolis,  especially  in  Kanatha, 
Gerasa,  and  Philadelphia,  the  existing  magnificent  ruins 
of  temples  of  the  Roman  period  still  bear  witness  to  the 
former  splendour  of  the  Hellenistic  worship  in  these 
towns.  *'^  Of  the  special  worships  of  the  several  towns,  we 
have  for  the  most  part  but  deficient  information.  In 
Scythopolis,   Dionysos   must    have    been   specially   honoured. 

»»  De  Saulcy,  pp.  30-33.  Artemis,  n.  2,  3,  7,  8,  10,  14,  21,  Athene, 
n.  2,  8,  14,  15.  Nike,  n.  11,  12,  22,  23.  Tyche,  n.  17,  18.  Helios,  n.  3, 
21.  Dionysos,  n.  24,  25.  Most  also  in  Mionnet,  v.  283  sq. ;  Siippl.  viii. 
193  sqq. 

«o  Mionnet,  v.  285-297 ;  Supjil.  viii.  193-206.  Silenus,  n.  61,  62,  68, 
69,  72,  77,  85;  Suppl.  n.  34,  35,  48.  Dionysos,  n.  80,  88.  The  most 
also  in  De  Saulcy,  pp.  35-56. 

^^  Stepbanus  Byz.  s.v.  A«,a«(r«o?. 

*2  Herodot.  iii.  8.  Ariiau,  vii.  20.  Strabo,  xvi.  p.  741.  Origenes,  contra 
Cels.  V.  37.  Hesych.  Lex.  s.v.  Aovaocpm-  Krehl,  Uehcr  die  Religion  der 
voridamiscJten  Araher^  1863,  pp.  29  sqq.,  48  sqq. 

^^  Le  Bas  et  Wadding  ton,  Inscriptions,  vol.  iii.  n.  1879,  2549,  2550. 
Zii);  Kipxvvtog  (at  Deir  Kanun  on  the  Nahr  Barada).  Corp.  Inscr.  Graec. 
4520  =  "Waddington,  n.  2557* 

•*  See  the  geographical  literature  mentioned  in  §  23.  I. 
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For  the  town  was  also  called  Nysa,^^  and  this  is  the  mytho* 
logical  name  of  the  place,  in  which  Dionysos  was  brought  up 
by  the  nymphs.^^  The  name  Scythopolis  was  also  referred 
mythologically  to  Dionysos  (see  §  23.  I.  Nr.  19).  On  the 
coins  of  Gadara  Zeus  is  most  frequently  met  with,  also 
Herakles,  Astarte  and  other  individual  deities.  *^^  Artemis  is 
depicted  on  the  coins  of  Gerasa  as  the  Tv')(ri  Tepdawv.^^  In 
Philadelphia  Herakles  appears  to  have  been  the  principal 
divinity,  Tvxn  ^CkaheXc^ecov,  other  individual  gods  also  occur- 
ring.^^ The  coins  of  the  other  cities  of  Decapolis  are  not 
numerous,  and  offer  but  insufficient  material. 

Apart  from  the  coast  towns  and  the  cities  of  Decapolis,  there 
are  only  two  other  cities  in  which  especially  Hellenism  gained 
an  early  footing,  viz.  Samaria  and  Panias.  Alexander  the  Great 
is  said  to  have  settled  colonists  in  Samaria.  In  any  case  it 
was  an  important  Hellenistic  military  post  in  the  times  of  the 
Diadochoi  (see  §  33.  I.  Nr.  24).  The  town  was  indeed  razed 
to  the  ground  by  John  Hyrcanus,  but  the  Hellenist  rites 
must  certainly  have  been  re-established  at  its  restoration  by 
Gabinius,  and  have  attained   still   greater   ascendancy  at  the 

^5  Plinius,  Hist.  Nat.  v.  18.  74  :  ScytJwpolim  antea  Nysam.  Steph.  Byz. 
s.c.  Ix.vSo'jro'hi;,  Uct'hcciarivn;  -^roXig,  ij  Nw(r»j;  (1.  Nwira)  Ko/X»jj  "Ivpiats.  On 
coins  chiefly  'i>^val_xiuv  ?]  Ix.vdo^TroTiiTui']. 

*^  A  whole  number  of  towns  claimed  to  be  the  true  Nysa.  See  Steph. 
Byz.  s.v.  {Nuaoci  TTo'hsi;  'tto'KT^cci),  Pauly's  Encycl.  v.  794 sq.  Pape-Benseler, 
Worterhuch  der  grkcli.  Eigennamen,  s.v. 

«7  Mionnet,  v.  323-328  ;  Suppl.  viii.  227-230.    De  Saulcy,  pp.  294-303, 

pi.  XV. 

^^  Mionnet,  v.  329  ;  Suppl.  viii.  230  sq.  De  Saulcy,  p.  384  sq.,  pi.  xxii. 
n.  1-2. 

6»  Mionnet,  v.  330-333.  Suppl.  viii.  232-336.  De  Saulcy,  pp.  386-392, 
pi.  xxii.  n.  3-9.  The  bust  of  the  young  Herakles  is  found  with  the  super- 
ecription  HpocuM?  upon  a  coin  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  L.  Verus  (see  the 
representation  of  it  in  De  Saulcy,  pi.  xxii.  n.  7).  Upon  two  others  (one 
of  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  other  of  Commodus)  is  depicted  a  vehicle  drawn 
by  four  horses,  with  the  superscription  Hpocx.'Kiiov  (Mionnet,  n.  77, 80  ;  De 
Saulcy,  pp.  390,  391).  According  to  the  ingenious  supposition  of  Eckhel 
(Doctr.  Num.  iii.  351),  we  are  to  understand  by  the  latter  a  small  statue 
or  sacellum  whiuh  was  on  festivals  carried  in  procession.  The  Tv^n 
<t>i'Aoch'h<piuv  upon  the  coins  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius,  see  De 
Saulcy,  p.  389. 
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enlargement  of  the  town  by  Herod  the  Great,  who  also  here 
erected  a  magnificent  temple  to  Augustus.™  On  the  other 
worships  some  further  information  is  furnished  by  coins 
attributable  to  times  subsequent  to  ISTero/^  In  Panias,  the 
subsequent  Caesarea  Philippi,  the  Greek  Pan  must  have  been 
worshipped  since  the  commencement  of  Hellenic  times  in  the 
grotto  there ;  for  the  locality  is  in  the  days  of  Antiochus  the 
Great  already  mentioned  by  the  name  of  to  Uaveiov  (see  § 
23.  I.  Nr.  29).  The  continuance  of  his  worship  in  later 
times  is  also  abundantly  testified  by  coins  and  inscriptions.'^^ 
Herod  the  Great  built  here  as  well  as  in  Caesarea  Stratonis 
and  Samaria  a  temple  of  Augustus.'^  Of  other  deities  Zeus 
is  most  frequently  found  upon  the  coins,  some  appear  singly  ; 
the  image  of  Pan  is,  however,  by  far  the  most  prevalent.  ^"^ 

Subsequently  to  the  second  century  after  Christ,  Hellenic 
worship  may  be  proved  to  have  existed  in  other  towns  of 
Palestine  also,  as  Sepphoris,  Tiberias,  etc.  It  may  however 
be  assumed  with  tolerable  certainty,  that  it  found  no  favour 
in  them  before  the  Vespasian  war.  For  till  then  the  cities  in 
question  were  chiefly  inhabited  by  Jews,  who  would  hardly  have 
tolerated  the  public  exercise  of  heathen  worship  in  their  midst. '* 

The  case  was  different  with  the  half-heathen  districts  of 
Trachonitis,  Batanaea,  and  Auranitis,  east  of  the  Lake  of 
Gennesareth.     Here  too   the    Hellenistic    worships    probably 

w  Bdl.  Jud.  i.  21.  2  ;  comp.  Antt.  xv.  8.  5. 

•1  Mionnet,  v.  513-516  ;  Sitppl.  viii.  356-359.  De  Saulcy,  pp.  275-281, 
pi.  xiv.  n.  4-7. 

"  The  coins  in  Mionnet,  v.  311-315,  n.  10,  13,  16,  20,  23  ;  Suppl  viii. 
217-220,  n.  6,  7,  8,  10.  Others  in  De  Saulcy,  pp.  313-324,  pi.  xviii.  ; 
coinp.  esjiecially  the  representations  of  Pan  with  the  flute  in  De  Saulcy, 
pi.  xviii.  n.  8,  i),  10.  The  inscrij^tions  in  Le  Bas  et  Waddington,  Inscr, 
vol.  iii.  n.  1891,  1892,  1893  (=Corp.  Inscr.  Graec.  ih  4538,  4537, 
Addenda,  p.  1179). 

"  Antt.  XV.  10.  3  ;  Bell.  Jiul.  i.  21.  3. 

^*  See  Mionnet  and  De  Saulcy's  above-named  work. 

''^  That  there  were  no  heathen  temples  in  Tiberius  may  be  indirectly 
inferred  also  from  Joseph.  Vita,  12.  For  only  the  destruction  of  Herod'a 
palace  adorned  with  images  of  animals  is  mentioned,  not  that  of  heatheu 
temples. 
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first  penetrated  to  a  wider  extent  subsequently  to  the  second 
century  after  Christ.  But  the  work  of  Hellenization  began 
with  the  appearance  of  Herod  and  his  sons,  who  gained  for 
culture  these  hitherto  half-barbarous  places  (see  above,  p.  4). 
The  worship  of  Hellenic  deities  was  afterwards  admitted.  The 
inscriptions,  of  which  a  special  abundance  has  been  preserved 
in  these  regions,  testify  to  its  prevalence  from  the  second  to 
the  fourth  centuries.  The  same  observation  must  however  here 
be  made  as  with  respect  to  the  Philistine  towns,  viz.  that  the 
native  Arabian  deities  were  still  maintained  beside  the  Greek 
gods. 

Among  these  Dusarcs,  compared  by  the  Greeks  to  Dionysos, 
takes  the  first  place.  His  worship  in  Eoman  times  is  testified 
chiefly  by  the  games  dedicated  to  him,  the  "Aktiu  Aova-dpia 
in  Adraa  and  Bodra]^  Several  other  Arabian  gods,  the 
names  of  some  of  whom  are  all  that  is  known  to  us,  are  also 
mentioned  upon  the  inscriptions.^^  The  Greek  deities  have, 
however,  the  preponderance  during  this  period.  Among  them 
by  far  the  most  frequently  occurring  is  Zeus,^^  and  next  to 
him    Dionysos,    Kronos,   Herakles.^^     Of   female   deities   the 

^*  Aoi/a«^«j  in  Le  Bas  et  Waddiugton,  Inscr.  vol.  iii.  n,  2023,  2312. 
The  Norn,  propr.  Acycap/o,',  n.  1916.  Xlt^'n  in  de  Vogue,  Syrie  Centrale, 
Inscriptions  seniiliqiies,  pp.  113,  120.  The  "Axr;a  /^ovaupix  in  Mionnet,  v. 
577-585,  n.  5,  6,  18,  32,  33,  34,  3G,  37.  The  same  also  in  De  Saulcy, 
pp.  375,  365,  369  sq.  Corap.  Tertullian,  Apolog.  2-1 :  Unicmque  etiam 
provinciae  et  civitati  suus  dous  est,  ut  Syriae  Astartes,  ut  Arabiae  Dusares. 
Hesych.  Lex.  s.v. :  Aovactpviu  rov  Aioyvirov  NetiSxTXtoi.  Krehl,  Ueher  die 
Religion  der  vorislamischen  Araber  (1863),  p.  48  sq.  Waddington's  illus- 
trations to  n.  2023.  Mordtmann,  Dusares  in  Epiphanius  (Ztschr.  der  DMG. 
1875,  pp.  99-106). 

"  QiduhpiTYis  or  &ixulptog  in  Waddington,  n.  2046,  2374*  (C.  /.  Gr.  4609, 
Addend,  p.  1181),  2481.  See  concerning  him  Waddington's  illustrations 
to  n.  2046.  Ovxaxixdov,  Waddington,  n.  2374,  2374^.  "ii\*pj  Qa(jiu,  in  de 
Vogiie,  Syrie  Central,  Lisa:  se'm.  pp.  96,  103.  rhu,  Allath  (a  female 
deity),  de  Vogue,  pp.  100,  107,  119. 

78  Waddington,  n.  2116,  2140,  2211,  2288,  2289,  2290,  2292,  2339,  2340, 
2390,  2412d  (Wetzstein,  185),  2413^  (Wetzst.  179),  2413J  (C.  /.  Gr.  4558), 
2413k  (C.  /.  Gr.  4559).     Zsv;  TiMio;,  u.  2484. 

"  Dionysos,  Waddington,  n.  2309.  Kronos,  u.  2376,  2544.  Heracles, 
a.  2413c  (Wetzst.  177),  2428. 
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most  frequent  are  Athene  ^  and  Tyche/^  then  Aphrodite,  Nike, 
Irene.^  Finally,  the  religious  syncretism  of  the  subsequent 
imperial  period  favoured  other  Oriental,  as  well  as  the  ancient 
native  deities.  Among  these  the  Syrian  Sun-god,  who  is  here 
adored,  now  under  his  Semitic  name  Av/xov,  now  under  his 
Greek  name  ''HX-i09,  at  another  under  both  together,  plays  the 
chief  part.^  His  worship  so  flourished  in  Constantine's  time 
also,  that  a  considerable  temple  could  even  then  be  erected  for 
it  in  Auranitis.^  Nay,  the  Christian  preachers  were  only 
able  to  suppress  it,  by  substituting  for  him  the  prophet 
'HXia<i.^^  Besides  the  Syrian  Sun-god,  the  worship  of 
Marnas  of  Gaza  and  the  Egyptian  deities  Amnion  and  Isis, 
may  also  be  shown  to  have  been  practised.^^ 

Periodical  games  were  often  closely  connected  with  the 
religious  rites.  In  this  department  also  the  predominance 
of  Hellenic  customs  may  be  proved  by  numerous  examples. 
But  even  here  authorities  for  the  Greek  period,  properly  so 
called,  are  extremely  few.  We  know,  that  Alexander  the 
Great  celebrated  splendid  games  at  Tyre.^^     The  wevTaeT7]pLKo<i 

80  Waddington,  «.  2081,  2203*  (Wetzst.  16),  2216,  2308,  2410,  2453, 
2461.     Also  with  a  local  colouring  ('A^«v«  Vd^i^u'r/i,  at  Kanatha),  n.  2345. 

81  Waddington,  n.  2127,  2176,  2413^  to  2413i  {  =  Corp.  Inscr.  Graec.  n. 
4554  to  4557),  250G,  2512,  2514.  In  the  Semitic  Ti^x"  the  name  of  a 
deity  is  rendered  by  Hj  (see  Lagarde,    Gesammelte  Ahhandlumjen,   1866, 

T 

p.  16.  Mordtmann,  Zeitsclir.  d.  DMG.  1877,  pp.  99-101,  and  comp.  the 
locality  near  Jerusalem  mentioned  in  the  Mishna  pt  IJ,  Sabim  i.  5).  It 
does  not  however  follow  that  the  worship  of  Ti^jiw  can  be  traced  back  to 
the  old  Semitic  Gad^  the  wide  diffusion  of  which  cannot  be  proved  (comp. 
Baudissin  in  Herzog's  Real-Encycl.  2n(i  ed.  iv.  722  sq.).  Rather  is  the 
Syrian  Astarte,  with  which  Tyche  is  certainly  generally  connected,  to  be 
thought  of  (so  also  Mordtmann). 

82  Aphrodite,  Waddington,  n.  2098.  Nike,  n.  2099,  2410,  2413j  (C.  7. 
Gr.  4558),  2479.     Irene,  n.  2526. 

8»  M)fiov,  Waddington,  n.  2441,  2455,  2456.  "HA/oj,  n.  2398,  2407. 
'HX/o?  dio;  A^^o?,  n.  2392,  2393,  2395. 

8*  Waddington,  n.  2393.  85  See  Waddington  on  n.  2497. 

86  Marnas,  AVaddington,  n.  2412S  (Wetzst.  183).  Amnion,  n.  2313, 
2382.  Isis,  n.  2527.  Also  upon  a  coin  of  Kanata  in  Mionnet,  Stippl.  viii. 
225,  n.  5. 

87  Arrian,  ii.  24.  6;  iii.  6.  1.  Comp.  Plutarch,  ^fcx.  c.  29.  Droysen, 
Gesch.  d.  Hellenismus  (2nd  ed.),  i.  1.  297,  325. 
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ayMv  held  there  is  incidentally  mentioned  in  the  prefatory 
narrative  of  the  Maccabean  rising  (2  Mace.  iv.  18-20). 
On  the  same  occasion  we  learn  also  that  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
desired  to  introduce  the  ALovvaia  into  Jerusalem  (2  Mace, 
vi.  7).  But  it  is  just  in  the  Hellenic  towns  of  Palestine 
that  the  celebration  of  such  solemnities  during  the  pre- 
Eoman  period  cannot  be  proved  in  detail,  though  from  the 
general  character  of  the  age  it  must  evidently  be  assumed.**^ 
Not  till  we  come  to  the  Roman  period  are  authorities  again 
abundant.  The  great  importance  of  public  games  in  imperial 
times  is  v/ell  known ;  not  a  provincial  town  of  any  conse- 
quence was  without  tliem.^  This  was  especially  the  case 
with  those  in  connection  with  the  cult  of  the  Imperator,  the 
games  in  honoiir  of  the  emperor,  which  were  everywhere  in 
vogue,  even  in  the  time  of  Augustus.^  In  Palestine  also 
they  were  introduced  by  Herod  into  Caesarea  and  Jerusalem. 
Other  games  of  various  kinds  also  existed  beside  them.  Their 
prevalence  in  the  chief  towns  of  Palestine  in  the  second 
century  after  Christ  is  proved  by  an  inscription  at  Aphrodisias 
in  Caria,  upon  which  the  council  and  people  of  the  Aphro- 
disians  record  the  victories  gained  by  one  Aelius  Aurelius 
Menander  in  several  contests.  Among  the  games  here 
enumerated  are  some  also  which  took  place  in  Palestinian 
towns.^^    In  a  similar  inscription  at  Laodicaea  in  Syria,  of  the 

88  Comp.  Stark,  Gaza^  p.  594  sq. 

89  Compare  on  the  games  in  the  Roman  period,  especially  Friedliinder, 
Darstellungen  aus  der  Sittengesch.  Roms,  vol.  ii.  (3rd  ed.  1874)  pp.  261-622, 
On  their  organization  and  kinds,  also  Marquardt,  lioinische  Staatsver- 
waltung,  vol.  iii.  (2nd  ed.  1878)  pp.  462-544  (also  edited  hy  Friedliinder). 

^^  Sueton.  Aug.  59 :  provinciarum  pleraeque  super  templa  et  aras  ludos 
juoque  quinqiiennales  paene  oppidatini  constituerunt. 

®^  Le  Bas  et  AVaddiugton,  vol.  iii.  n.  1620*^.  The  inscription,  as  is  proved 
by  another  pertaining  to  it  (n.  1620'*),  is  of  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelins. 
'Vhe  part  which  interests  us  is  as  follows  : — 

^»fiiitax,6u  (i   dvopuv  -TroivupoiTlv^ 

EripVTOV  CCVOpOlU  'TTUVKpoCTtV. 

Tvpov  dvopuu  TrauKpccTiu, 

'K.utace.pnuu  t'^'j  'S.rpxrutirjg  uvopuv  'Trxvx.pxnt, 
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beginning  of  the  third  century  after  Christ,  tlie  victor  himself 
transmits  to  posterity  tlie  victories  lie  obtained.  Here  too 
many  towns  of  Palestine  are  mentioned  as  the  theatres  of 
these  victories.^^  Lastly,  in  an  anonymous  Descriptio  totius 
orbis  of  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  after  Christ,  are 
enumerated  the  kinds  of  games  and  contests,  for  which  the 
most  important  towns  of  Syria  were  then  distinguished.'^ 
From  tliese  and  other  sources  the  following  materials  have 
been  compiled.''^ 

In  Gaza  a  Trapy'jjvpi'i  'ABpiav^  was  celebrated  from  the  time 
of  Hadrian.^^  A  irayKpaTcov  is  mentioned  as  held  there 
in  the  inscription  of  Aphrodisias.^*^  The  pammacarii 
(=  Tvaixiid'XpL  or  TTayKpariaaTai)  of  Gaza  were  in  the  fourth 

'2x,vdo7ro'hiu  dv'^pui/  TrxunpxTtv^ 

Vet^oiv  ecvZpui/  7rxv>cpKriv, 

Kxtaxpnoiv  UaviuOcc  (i'  dvopZu  "TruuKpotrtv^  .  .  . 

^i'Acioi'h(piixv  T7i;  ^Apxllloi;  di/dpcey  Tcctuitpa-Ttu, 

"  Corp.  Inner.  Grace,  n.  4472  =  Le  Bas  et  AVaddington,  vol.  iii.  n.  1839. 
The  date  of  the  inscription  is  a.d.  221.  It  mentions  among  others  games 
at  Caesarea,  Ascalon  and  Scythopolis. 

^3  This  originally  Greek  Descriptio  tctius  orlis  is  preserved  in  two  Latin 
paraphrases,  both  of  which  are  given  in  Miiller's  Geofjraphl  Gracci  minores, 
ii.  513-528.  One  also  in  Riese's  Geographi  Latini  minores  (1878),  pp.  104- 
126.  According  to  the  freer  but  more  intelligible  version  c.  32  runs  as 
follows :  lam  nunc  dicendum  est  quid  etiam  in  se  singulae  civitates,  de 
quibus  loquimur,  habeant  delectabile.  Habes  ergo  Antiochiam  in  ludis 
circensibus  eminentem ;  similiter  et  Laodiciam  et  Tyrum  et  Berytum  et 
Caesaream.  Et  Laodicia  mittit  aliis  civitatibus  agitatores  optimos,  Tyi  us 
et  Berytus  mimarios,  Caesarea  pantomimos,  Heliopolis  choraulas,  Gaza 
pamraacarios,  Ascalon  athletas  luctatores,  Castabala  pyctas. 

'**  In  enumerating  the  towns  I  follow  the  same  order  as  above  when 
treating  of  the  worships,  and  in  §  23.  I.  The  further  information  may  also 
be  given,  that  the  kinds  of  games  were  in  general  as  follows :  (1)  in  the 
circus  (i-TFT^-olpofio?)  the  chariot  race ;  (2)  in  the  amphitheatre  the  contests 
of  gladiators  and  figlits  of  wild  beasts;  (3)  in  the  theatre  plays,  pro- 
perly so  called,  to  v/hich  were  also  added  pantomimes ;  (4)  in  the  stadium 
gymnastic  games — boxing,  wrestling,  and  running;  the  latter  were  also 
sometimes  held  in  the  circus  (Maiquardt,  iii.  504  sq.).  At  tlie  great 
annual  feasts  several  of  these  games  were  generally  combined. 

*^  Ch7-on.  pasch.,  cd.  Dindorf,  i.  474. 

^^  The  TTxyKpuTiov  is  the  "joint  contest,"  which  comprises  both  wrestling 
(x«A»)  and  boxing  (-Trvy^Ti).  Hence  it  belongs  to  the  order  of  gymuastig 
games, 
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century  the  most  famous  in  Syria.^'^  Jerome  in  his  Life 
of  Hilarioii  mentions  the  Circensian  games  there.^^  A 
raXavTLato<i  ujcov  is  testified  for  Ascalon  in  the  inscription  of 
Laodicaea.  Its  wrestlers  (athleiae  ludatores,  see  note  93)  were 
particularly  famous.  In  Caesarea  a  stone  theatre  and  a  large 
amphitheatre,  the  latter  with  a  view  of  the  sea,  were  built  by 
Herod  the  Great ;  ^^  a  ardBiov  is  mentioned  of  the  time  of 
Pilate ;  ^'^'^  the  town  must  also  have  had  a  circus  from  its 
commencement,  since  a  ittttcov  Sp6fjbo<;  was  held  (see  below)  so 
early  as  at  the  dedication  by  Herod.  Even  now  traces  and 
remains  of  a  theatre  are  discernible.^^^  All  the  four  species 
of  games  having  thus  been  from  the  first  provided  for,  it  follows 
that  all  four  were  in  fact  celebrated  at  the  dedication  by  Herod 
the  Great.^^^  From  that  time  onwards  they  were  repeated  every 
four  years  in  honour  of  the  emperor.^^^  These  were  however 
of  course  not  the  only  games  held  at  Caesarea.  All  the  four 
kinds  may  also  be  pointed  out  singly  in  later  times.  1.  The 
ludi  circenses  of  Caesarea  were  in  the  fourth  century  after 
Christ  as  famous  as  those  of  Antioch,  Laodicaea,  Tyre  and 
Berytus  (see  note  93).      2.  Titus  instituted  after  the  termina- 

*^  See  above,  note  93.  In  the  text  of  the  second  Latin  translation  of  the 
Descr.  totius  orhis,  it  is  said  more  fully  concerning  Gaza :  aliqnando  autem 
et  Gaza  habet  honos  auditores,  dicitnr  autem  habere  earn  et  pammacharios. 
The  Latin  audltores  is  undoubtedly  an  erroneous  translation,  perhaps  for 
eix.poix,fi»rix.oi  (see  Stark,  Gaza,  p.  596). 

"^  Hieronymus,  Vita  H'darioim,  c.  20  (0pp.  ed.  Vallarsi,  ii.  22) :  Sod  et 
Italicus  ejusdem  oppidi  municeps  Christianas  adversus  Gazensem  Duum- 
virinn,  Marnae  idolo  deditum,  circenses  equos  nutriebat. 

S9  Antt.  XV.  9.  6 Jin.;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  21.  8. 

loo  Antt.  xviii.  3.  1 ;  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  9.  3. 

^^^  The  Survey  of  ]]'estern  Palestine,  Memoirs  by  Conder  and  Kitchener, 
ii.  13  sqq.  (with  plan  of  the  town,  p.  15). 

^"2  Antt.  xvi.  5.  1 :  K«.rYiyyiy\x,it  /^sv  ydip  dyuva.  ju,ovin>iijs  kx\  yvf^vtycun 
xd'hYj[/,ix,ruv,  -TTxpiax.i^jc/.x.it  Os  tto'Av  '7r'Ai)do;  (/.ouoi^(x.x,^)u  axl  dvipiuv,  hTruv  n 
dpof^ou,  etc. 

^^'■^  The  games  -were  celebrated  kxtx  'TTivra-irYipiox  {Antt.  xvi.  5.  1)  and 
hence  csWeA-TTivrccsrYipiKo)  dyiiuig  (Bell.  Jud.  i.  21.  8).  According  however  to 
our  mode  of  expresi>ion  these  games  were  held  every  four  years.  The  same 
formula  are  constantly  used  of  all  fourth  yearly  games,  the  Olympic,  the 
Actian,  etc.  See  the  Lexica  and  the  material  in  the  index  to  the  Corp, 
fnscr.  Graec.  p.  158,  s.v. 
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tion  of  the  Jewish  war  gladiatorial  contests  and  fights  of  wild 
beasts,  in  which  hundreds  of  Jewish  prisoners  were  sacrificed.^''* 
The  Emperor  Maximinus  exhibited  at  the  celebration  of  his 
birthday  animals  brought  from  India  and  Ethiopia.^°^  3. 
Games  in  the  theatre  are  mentioned  in  the  time  of  King 
Agrippa  I.-^''^  The  pantomimi  of  Caesarea  were  in  the  fourth 
century  the  most  famous  in  Syria  (see  note  93).  We  must 
understand  indeed  of  pantomimic  games  also,  what  Eusebius 
says  of  the  games  of  Maximinus.^'^'^  4.  A  ira^Kpariov  is 
mentioned  in  the  inscription  of  Aphrodisias,  a  boxing-match 
in  that  of  Laodicaea.^'^^  In  Ptolemais  a  gymnasium  was 
built  by  Herod  the  Great.^"^^ 

In  Damascus  also  a  gymnasium  and  theatre  were  built  by 
Herod  the  Great  (see  Josephus  as  before).  The  existence  of 
a  TrayKpariov  there  is  testified  to  by  the  inscription  of  Aphro- 
disias, and  ae/SdcTfita  (games  in  honour  of  the  emperor)  are 
mentioned  upon  the  coins  since  Macrinus.^"^  Euins  of  two 
theatres  are  still  standing  at  Gadara.^^'^  A  vavfxa'^^la  there 
occurs  on  the  coins  of  Marcus  Aurelius.^^^  Kanatlm  has 
besides  ruins  of  its  temple  those  of  a  small  theatre,  hewn  out 
in  the  rock  and  designated  on  an  inscription  as  6eaTpoethe<i 
wheiov}^'^  In  ScijtJiopolis  traces  of  a  hippodrome  are  found, 
and  ruins  of  a  theatre  are  still  standing.^^^      A  'TrayKpaTLov  is 

i»*  Bell.  Jud.  vii.  31.  "^  Euseb.  De  Martyr.  Palaest.  vi.  1-2. 

^"6  A7itt.  xix.  7.  4  ;  8.  2.  On  the  games  mentioned  in  the  last  passage,  as 
held  in  honour  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  see  above,  §  18,  s.  Jin. 

^"^  De  Martijr.  Palaest.  vi.  2  :  oivhpuu  ivri-)(,vaig  rial  aeoy.a.ay.ia.ii  Trxpxho^ovi 
y^vjcotyuyioti  rotg  opuatu  ivZeixw^euuv.     See  also  the  note  of  Valesins. 

^****  This  -xw/jx'/i  took  place  on  the  occasion  of  the  ^eov^pnog  OtKov/^si/iKOi 
HvdiKui  (soil,  ocyuu),  i.e.  of  the  Pythic  games  dedicated  to  the  Emperor 
Scptimius  Severus. 

losa  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  i.  21.  11. 

"'^  Mionnet,  v.  291  sqq. ;  Suppl.  viii.  198  sqq.     De  Sanlcy,  p.  42sqq. 

^^^  See  the  geographical  literature  cited  in  §  23.  I.  note  179. 

^^^  See  especially  Ecklul,  Doctr.  Num.  iii.  348  sqq.,  also  Mionnet,  v.  326, 
n.  38.     De  Saulcy,  p.  299. 

'^^'^  The  inscription  in  Le  Bas  et  Waddington,  vol.  iii.  n.  2311.  On 
the  building  itself,  see  the  geographical  literature  cited  §  23.  I.  note  214. 

^^^  See  especially,  The  Survey  of  Western  Pale.stine,  Mcmuirs  by  Conder 
and  Kitchener,  vol.  ii.  p.  106  (plan  of  the  hippodrome)  and  p.  107  (plan 
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mentioned  in  the  inscription  of  Aphrodisias,  and  a  raXavriato^ 
ayoiv  in  that  of  Laodicaea.  Among;  the  macrnificent  ruins  of 
Gerasa  are  found  those  of  two  theatres  and  traces  of  a 
Naumachia  (an  amphitheatre  erected  for  battles  of  ships).-^^* 
Philadelphia  too  possesses  the  ruins  of  a  theatre  and  of  an 
Odeum  (a  small  roofed  theatre)/^^  and  a  Tray/cpuTiov  is  men- 
tioned in  the  inscription  of  Aphrodisias.  In  Caesarea  Panias 
"  various  spectacles  "  ('7ravroia<}  decdp'ia^),  especially  gladiatorial 
contests  and  wild  beast  fights,  in  which  Jewish  prisoners 
were  used,  were  given  by  Titus  after  the  termination  of  the 
Jewish  war.^^**  A  'TvayfcpaTiov  held  there  is  mentioned  in  the 
inscription  of  Aphrodisias.  On  games  in  the  Jewish  towns 
(Jerusalem,  Jericho,  Tarichea,  Tiberias),  see  the  next  section. 

Besides  the  religious  rites  and  games,  there  is  finally  a  third 
point  which  shows  how  deeply  Hellenism  had  penetrated  in 
many  of  these  towns,  viz.  that  they  produced  men,  who 
gained  a  name  in  Greek  literature.  Among  the  coast  towns 
Ascalon  is  especially  prominent  in  this  respect.  In  Stephanu? 
of  Byzantium  {s.v.  ^AaKokwv)  are  enumerated  four  Stoic  philo- 
sophers :  Antiochus,  Sosus,  Antibius,  Eubius,  who  were  natives 
of  Ascalon.  Of  these  only  Antiochus  is  elsewhere  known. 
He  was  a  contemporary  of  Lucullus  and  a  teacher  of  Cicero, 
and  therefore  belongs  to  the  first  century  before  Christ.  His 
system  is  moreover  not  exactly  stoic  but  eclectic.^^^  As  gram- 
marians of  Ascalon,  Ptolemaeus  and  Dorotheas,  as  historians 
Apollonius  and  Artemidoras  are  named  by  Steph.  Byz.  The 
two  latter  are  unknown.  Dorotheas  is  elsewdiere  quoted,  but 
his   date    cannot    be    decided.^^^       Next    to    the    philosopher 

of  the  tlieatre).  The  theatre  is  according  to  Condor  (ii.  106)  the  best 
preserved  specinaen  of  Eoman  work  in  Western  Palestine. 

^^*  See  the  geographical  literature  cited  §  23,  note  1.  253. 

"5  See  the  literature  cited  §  23,  note  1.  270. 

"6  Bell.  Jud.  vii.  2.  1. 

^^^  See  Pauly's  Encykl.  i.  1  (2nd  ed.),  p.  1141  sq.,  and  the  literature  there 
cited,  especially  Zeller.  Also  Hoyer,  De  Antiocho  Ascaloiiita,  Bonn 
1883. 

1^8  See  Fabricius,  BibllolU.  gracca,  ed.  Harles,  i.  511,  vi.  3G5,  x.  719. 
Pauly's  Encykl.  ii.  1251.     Nicolai,  Griech.  LitcraturgescJi.  ii.  381. 
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Antioclius,  the  grammarian  Ptolemaeus  is  best  known,-^^^  If 
he  was,  as  stated  by  Stephen,  ^ ApLaTdpj(ov  yvcopi/jio<;,  he  would 
belong  to  the  second  century  before  Christ.  He  is  probably 
however  of  a  considerably  later  date  (about  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era).^^"  Among  the  towns  of  Decapolis  Gadara 
and  Gerasa  are  especially  to  be  mentioned  as  the  bh'thplaces 
of  distinguished  men.  Of  Gadara  was  the  Epicurean  Philo- 
demus,  the  contemporary  of  Cicero,  numerous  fragments  of 
whose  writings  have  become  known  through  the  rolls  dis- 
covered in  Herculaneum  ;  also  the  epigrammatic  poet  Meleager 
and  the  cynic  Menippus,  both  probably  belonging  to  the  first 
century  before  Christ.  The  Greek  anthology  contains  more 
than  a  hundred  epigrams  of  Meleager,  nay  he  was  himself  the 
founder  of  this  collection.  Lastly  the  rhetorician  Theodorus, 
the  tutor  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  was  also  a  Gadarene.  All 
the  four  are  already  mentioned  in  combination  by  Strabo.^^^ 
Of  Gerasa  were,  according  to  Stepli.  Byz.  (s.v.  Tepaaa) : 
Ariston  (pt]Tcop  ciaTeco^),  Kerykos  ((ro(pLaTt]'i)  and  Plato 
{vofiiKO'i  p^Tcop),  all  three  not  otherwise  known. 

2.   Hellenism  in  the  Jeuiish  RcgionP'^^ 

In  the  Jewish  region  proper  Hellenism  was  in  its  religious 
aspect  triumphantly  repulsed  by  the  rising  of  the  Maccabees ; 
it  was  not  till  after  the  overthrow  of  Jewish  nationality  in  the 
wars  of  Vespasian  and  Hadrian,  that  an  entrance  for  heathen 

^^^  See  Fabricius,  Bibliotli.  graeca,  i.  521,  vi.  156  sqq.  Pauly's  Eiicykl. 
vi.  1,  142.  Nicolai,  Griech.  Lileraturgescli.  ii.  347.  Baege,  De  Ptokmaeo 
Ascalonita,  1882 ;  also  in  Dissertationes  philol.  Halenses,  v.  2,  1883. 

^2"  Comp.  on  the  date  of  Ptolemy,  Baege,  pp.  2-6.  In  Stark,  Gaza,  he  is, 
certainly  through  inadvertence,  transposed  to  the  middle  of  the  third 
century. 

^^^  Strabo,  xvi.  p.  759.  For  further  particulars  on  all  four,  see  the  works 
of  Fabricius  (Bihlioth.  grace. ),  Pauly  {Evcijld.),  Nicolai  {Griech.  Literatur- 
gesch.)  ;  on  Pliilodenmsatid  Menippus  in  the  works  of  Zcller  and  Uoberweg 
on  the  history  of  Greek  philosopliy ;  on  Menippus,  Wildenow,  De  Alenippo 
Cynico,  Halis  Sax.  1881. 

^2ia  Comp.  in  general  Hamburger,  Eealencyclop.  fur  Bibd  tind  lulinud, 
2nd  Div.,  article  "  GriecheutLum," 
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rites  was  forcibly  obtained  by  the  Eomans.     In  saying  this 
however  we  do  not  assert,  that  the  Jewish  people  of  those 
early  times  remained  altogether  unaffected  by  Hellenism.     For 
the  latter  was  a  civilising  power,  which  extended  itself  to  every 
department  of  life.      It  fashioned  in  a  peculiar  manner  the 
organization  of  the  state,  legislation,  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, public  arrangements,  art  and  science,  trade  and  industry, 
and  the  customs  of  daily  life  down  to  fashion  and  ornaments, 
and  thus  impressed  upon  every  department  of  life,  wherever 
its  influence  reached,  the  stamp  of  the  Greek  mind.     It  is  true 
that  Hellenistic  is  not  identical  with  Hellenic  culture.      The 
importance  of  the  former  on  the  contrary  lay  in  the  fact,  that 
by  its  reception  of  the  available  elements  of  all  foreign  cultures 
within  its  reach,  it  became  a  world-culture.     But  this  very 
world-culture  became  in  its  turn  a  peculiar  whole,  in  which  the 
preponderant  Greek  element  was  the  ruling  keynote.      Into 
the  stream  of  this  Hellenistic  culture  the  Jewish  people  was 
also   drawn ;     slowly   indeed   and   with    reluctance,    but    yet 
irresistibly,  for    though    religious    zeal    was    able    to    banish 
heathen  worship  and  all  connected   therewith  from  Israel,  it 
could  not  for  any  length  of  time  restrain  the  tide  of  Hellenistic 
culture    in    other   departments  of   life.       Its    several    stages 
cannot  indeed  be  any  longer  traced.     But  when  we  reflect 
that  the  small  Jewish  country  was  enclosed  on  almost  every 
side  by  Hellenistic  regions,  with  which  it  was  compelled,  even 
for  the  sake  of  trade,  to  hold  continual  intercourse,  and  when 
we  remember,  that  even  the  rising  of  the  Maccabees  was  in  the 
main  directed  not  against  Hellenism  in  general,  but  only  against 
the  heathen  religion,  that  the  later  Asmonaeans  bore  in  every 
respect  a  Hellenistic  stamp — employed  foreign   mercenaries, 
minted  foreign  coins,  took  Greek  names,  etc.,  and  that  some 
of  them,  e.g.  Aristobulus  I.,  were  direct  favourers  of  Hellenism, 
■ — when  all  this  is  considered,  it  may  safely  be  assumed,  that 
Hellenism  had,  notwithstanding  the  rising  of  the  Maccabees, 
gained  access  in  no  inconsiderable  measure  into  Palestine  even 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Roman  period.      Its  further 
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diffusion  was  not  to  any  considerable  amount  promoted  by  the 
rule  of  the  Romans  and  Herodians,  who  added  to  it  that 
Latin  element,  which  makes  itself  so  very  apparent  especially 
after  the  first  century  of  the  Cliristian  era.  For  this  later 
age  (the  first  half  of  the  second  century  after  Christ),  the 
Mishna  affords  us  copious  material,  plainly  showing  the  influ- 
ence of  Hellenism  upon  every  sphere  of  life.  A  multitude  of 
Greek  and  also  of  Latin  words  in  the  Hebrew  of  the  Mishna 
shows,  how  it  was  just  Hellenistic  culture  which  had  gained 
an  ascendancy  in  Palestine  also.  A  series  of  examples  may 
serve  to  substantiate  this  in  detail  also.^^^ 

It  is  chiefly  of  course  in  the  department  of  civil  government 
and  military  inatters  that,  together  with  foreign  arrangements, 
we  find  foreign  terms  also  current.  A  provincial  governor  is 
called  pnjn  (rijeficov),  a  province  K'':i?OJn  (rjye/xovia),  the  muni- 
cipal authorities  of  a  town  "•anx  («p%^)-^^^  For  soldiers  in 
general  the  Latin  niJl'':^  (legiones)  is  used  ;  an  army  is  called 
N'"tD"ltDDX  {(JTparla),  war  DID^ID  (TroXe/xos;),  pay  t^'JDDN  (oyjrcoviov), 
a  helmet  xiDp  (cassida),  a  shield  D''"in  {Ovpeo^)}"^  In  matters 
of  jurisprudence,  Jewish  traditions  were  in  general  strictly 
adhered  to.     The  law,  given  to  His  people  by   God  through 

^22  The  compilation  following  is  for  the  most  part  the  result  of  my  own 
collection.  Anton  Theodor  Hartniann's  catalogue  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
words  in  the  Mishna  (r/iesa?<?-j  linguae  hehraicae  e  MisJnia  aiif/cndl  pai  ticiila 
i.  (Rostochii  1825),  pp.  40-47,  conip.  Pt.  iii.  (1826,  p.  06)),  a  very  careful 
work,  though  not  complete  as  to  authorities,  has  f  arnislied  me  with  several 
needed  additions.  Comp.  also  on  the  foreign  words  in  the  Mislma  and 
Talmud,  Sachs,  Beitragc  zur  Spi-ach-  imd  Alter (hninsforsschung  aiis  jiidischen 
QucUeii,  Nos.  I.  and  II.  1852-1854.  Cassel  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Encycl.^ 
Div.  ii.  vol.  27,  p.  28  sq.  Adolf  Brull,  Frcmdspracliliche  Redensarlen  und 
ausdruckllch  als  frcmd^pracMich  hezeichnete  Worler  in  den  Talmuden  und 
Alidraschim,  Leipzig  1869.  Perles,  Etymologische  Stndien  zur  Kiinde  der 
rabbinische  Sprache  und  AUherthiimer,  Breslau  1871.  N.  Brull,  Fremd- 
sprachliche  Worter  in  den  Talmuden  und  Midraschim  (^Jalirh.  fur  fiidisclie 
Gesch.  und  Literatiir,  i.  1874,  pp.  123-220). 

^^^  pDjn,  Ednjoth  vii.  7  ;  N''31DJn,  Gitlin  i.  1  ;  laix,  Kiddnsliin  iv.  5. 

^^*  m^VJl?,  Kelim  xxix.  6  ;  Oha/oih  xviii.  10  ;  t<'"tO"ilDDX,  Kidduahin  iv. 
6  ;  Dioha,  Sola  ix.  14 ;  Para  viii.  9  ;  N'':D£iS  (not  ^i^DDN),  see  Levy, 
Neuhebr.  Worterhuch,  s.v.,  Sanhcdrin  ii.  4;  iClDp,  Shabbalh  vi.  2;  Kelim 
»i.  8;  D"*!!!,  Shabbalh  vi.  4;  Soia  viii.  1 ;  Aboth  iv.  11. 
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Moses,  extended  not  only  to  sacred  transactions,  but  also  to 
matters  of  civil  law  and  the  organization  of  tlie  administration 
of  justice.  Here  too  then  the  Old  Testament  was  in  essential 
points  the  standard.  We  nevertheless  meet  with  Greek 
terras  and  arrangements  in  some  particulars  in  these  depart- 
ments also.  The  court  of  justice  is  indeed  generally  called  n"'3 
pn,  but  sometimes  also  piinjD  (crvvehpiov),  the  assessors  jmma 
(irupeSpoi),  the  accuser  mmp  (KaW]yopo<?),  the  advocate  D''!:'p"iD 
(TrapaKXrjTO'i),  a  deposit  '•pTilEiX  (v7ro6)]K7]),  a  testament 
••pTin  {hiaOr]Kri),  a  guardian  or  steward  DlQ'nD''SX  {enrirpo'iro'i)}''^ 
Nay  even  for  a  sjDecifically  Jewish  legal  institution,  intro- 
duced in  the  time  of  Hillel,  viz,  the  declaration  before  a 
court  of  justice,  that  the  right  to  call  in  a  given  loan  at  any 
time  was  reserved  notwithstanding  the  Sabbatic  year,  the 
Greek  expression  buTlia  {irpoa-^okrj)  was  used.^^® 

Of  other  public  institutions,  games  again  come  first  into 
notice.  Pharisaic  Judaism  has  always  repudiated  the  heathen 
kind  of  games.  Philo  indeed  says  in  his  work,  Qiwd  omnis 
prohus  liber,  that  he  was  once  present  at  an  a^ymv  ira'^- 
KpariauTwv,  and  another  time  at  the  performance  of  a  tragedy 
of  Euripides.-'^^  But  what  the  cultured  Alexandrian  allowed 
himself  was  no  standard  for  the  strict  legal  Palestinians. 
Even  in  the  period  of  the  Maccabees  the  building  of  a 
gymnasium  in  Jerusalem  and  the  visiting  of  the  same  on 
the  part- of  the  Jews  is  mentioned  as  a  chief  abomination  of 
the  prevailing  Hellenism  (1  Mace.  i.  14,  15;  2  Mace.  iv.  9-17). 
And  this  continued  to  be  the  standpoint  of  legal  Judaism.^^ 

^^^p"lin]D,  SoioL  ix.  11;  Kiddushin  iv.  6;  Sanliedriii  i.  5-6;  Shehtioth 
ii.  2 ,  Middoih  v.  4  ;  specially  abund#"t  in  the  later  Targums,  see  Buxtorf, 
Lex.  Chald.,  and  Levy,  Chahl.  Wurterh.  s.v. — pmmD,  Joma  1.  1  ;  "n:i''t2p 
and  t3''^p1Q,  Aboth  iv.  11 ;  ■'pTllDX,  Gittiii  iv.  4  ;  ''pTlH,  Moed  katnn  iii.  o  ; 
Baha  mczia  i.  7  ;  Baha  hatliru  viii.  6  ;  DIDITCQS,  Shebiith  x.  6  ;  Bikkuriin 
L  5  ;  PemcJdm  viii.  1  ;  Gittin  v.  4  ;  Bnba  kamma  iv.  4,  7  ;  Baba  batlira  iii.  3  ; 
Slidivoth,  vii.  8  ;  ND'nD''DN  (stewardess),  Kelhubalh  ix.  4,  6. 

'"•^  ^UTIIDi  ^^f«  ii'-  6 ;  Shebiith  x.  3-7 ;  Moed  kotan  iii.  3 ;  Kethuhoth 
ix.  9  ;   Giltin  iv.  3  ;    Ukzin  iii.  10. 

1"  0pp.  ed.  Maugey,  ii.  449  and  467. 

^2'  Ahoda  sara  i.  7  :  "  Neither  bears,  lions,  nor  anything  from  which  harm 
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Even  Josephus  designates  the  theatre  and  amphitheatre  as 
"  foreign  to  Jewish  customs."  '^  Judaism  however  was 
unable,  in  spite  of  this  theoretic  repudiation,  to  prevent 
the  pageantry  of  heathen  games  from  developing  in  the  midst 
of  the  Holy  Land  during  and  after  the  Herodian  period ;  and 
we  cannot  assume  that  the  mass  of  the  Jewish  population 
denied  themselves  from^  visiting  them.  A  theatre  and  amphi- 
theatre were  built  in  Jerusalem  by  Herod,  -who  instituted 
there  as  well  as  at  Caesarea  games  every  four  years  in  honour 
of  the  emperor.^^'^  The  games  imply  the  existence  also  of  a 
stadium  and  hippodrome,  the  latter  indeed  is  once  expressly 
mentioned.-^^^  In  Jericho  where  Herod  seems  to  have 
frequently  resided  were  a  theatre,  amphitheatre  and  hippo- 
drome.^"^ In  Tiberias  a  stadium  is  incidentally  mentioned.^"^ 
Even  so  unimportant  a  town  as  Tarichea  had  a  hippodrome.'^** 
The  public  latlis  and  public  iniis  were  further  arrangements 
showing  the  influence  of  Hellenism.  The  bath  indeed  was 
designated  by  a  purely  Hebrew  expression  V^'yo.  But  the 
name  for  the  director  of  the  bath,  i?3  (/BaXavev^),  points  to 
its  Greek  origin.^^     In  the  case  of  the  public  inns  their  Greek 

to  others  might  arise,  might  be  sold  to  the  heathen.  They  may  not  be 
lielped  in  building  a  Basilica,  a  place  of  execution  (Gradum),  a  Stadium  or 
Bema.  Comp.  in  general,  Winer,  Bealworterb.  s.v.  "  Spiele  "  and  the  litera- 
ture there  cited.  Low,  Die  Lehensalter  in  dcr  jiidiscTien  Literntur  (1875),  pp. 
291-300.  Weber,  System  dcr  altsynagor/alen  palcistln.  IhcolGfjie  (1880),  p. 
68:  Opinion  was  everywhere  very  strict  "on  the  theatre  and  circus  of 
the  heathen."  Hamburger,  Real-Encijclopddie  fiir  Bihel  und  Talmud,  Div. 
ii.  article  "Theater." 

^-^  Aidt.  XV.  8.  1  :  diciTpou  .  .  x,u,(PidixTpov,  TTspt'oTrrx  /aiv  x/x(p6)  rn 
TdhviiKitx,  roi)  OS  Kcircc  Toi>;  lovOettovg  'idov g  li'KT^orpioi'  ■)(,pijai;  n  yoip 
ccvruv  Kxl  hcAfy.Kroiu  roiovruv  sTridsi^i;  ov  'T^ot.pcchihoTcti.  The  Jews  saw  in 
tliese  games  a  (pxvzpci.  Kctroc'Avai;  tmu  rifMiy.ivuv  'Tvxp    cciiToi^  Iduv. 

^^^  Antt.xY.  8.  1.  The  games  at  Jerusalem,  like  those  at  Caesarea,  com- 
prised all  the  four  kinds :  gymnastic  and  musical  games,  chariot  racing  and 
contests  of  wild  beasts.     See  the  further  description  in  Josephus  as  above. 

"1  Antt.  xviii.  10.  2;  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  3.  1. 

^32  Theatre,  Aidt.  xvii.  6.  3.  Amphitheatre,  Aiitt.  xvii.  3,  2 ;  Bell 
Jud.  i.  33.  8.     Hippodrome,  xvii.  6.  5  ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  33.  6. 

"3  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  21.  G,  iii.  10.  10 ;   Vita,  xvii.  64. 

12*  Bell.  .Tud.  ii.  21.  3  ;    Vita,  xxvii.  28. 

^^^  p2,  Kelim  xvii.  1  ;  Sabim  iv.  2.  Compare  on  the  baths  as  a  heathen 
DIV.  IL  VOL.  1.  0 
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name,  •'p^31a  (TravBoKeiov  or  TravSo'x^eLOv) ,  already  showed  them 
to  be  a  product  of  the  Hellenistic  period.'^*^ 

Architecture  in  general  and  especially  in  public  buildings 
must  be  regarded  as  emphatically  a  Hellenizing  elemeut.^^' 
In  the  Hellenistic  towns  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Palestine 
this  is  of  course  self-evident.  They  all  had  their  vaou<i, 
OeaTpa,  lyv/xvaaia,  e|eSpa9,  crTod<f,  ayopd<i,  vSarcov  elaa/ywywi, 
/SaXavela,  Kpi]va<;  and  irepiarvXa  in  Greek  fashion.^^^  But 
also  in  Palestine  jDroper,  the  prevalence  of  the  Greek  style — 
especially  since  the  time  of  Herod — may  be  safely  assumed. 
When  Herod  built  himself  a  splendid  palace,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  adopted  for  it  the  Graeco-Eoman  style.^^  The 
same  remark  applies  also  to  the  other  contemporary  palaces 
and  monuments  of  Jerusalem.  In  any  case  not  only  were 
Stadia^^*'  known  in  Palestine, — as  must  be  assumed  from  what 
has  been   remarked    about  the   games, — but   also  Basilica,^*' 

institution  but  one  permissible  to  Jews,  especially  Ahoda  sara  i.  7,  iii.  4. 
On  tlieir  diffusion  and  arrangements,  Marquardt,  Das  Privathhen  der 
Romer,  vol.  i.  (1879)  p.  262  sqq.  Hermann  and  Bliimner,  Lehrh.  der 
ffriecJdscJien  PrivataltertliiUner  (1882),  p.  210  sqq. 

^^^  "'plJlS,  Jeliamnth  xvi.  7 ;  Gittin  viii.  9  ;  KiddnaMn  iv.  12  ;  Edujoth 
iv.  7  ;  Al'oda  sara  ii.  1.  n''pl3'lD  (tbe  hostess),  Dnnni  iii.  b  ;  Jehamoth 
xvi.  7.  Foreign  travellers  are  called  K''3D3X  or  pX3DDX  (^ivoi),  Demal 
iii.  1 ;  Chnllin  viii.  2.  "'pl31S  not  unfrequently  in  the  Targums,  see 
Buxtorf,  Lex.  Clmld.^  and  Levy,  Chald.  Worterh.  s.v.  A  In^oamv  or  xo/j/d» 
"KAvloxiQv  occurs  in  two  inscriptions  in  the  Hauran,  Le  Bas  et  Waddington, 
vol.  iii.  n.-2462,  2463.  The  word  also  occurs,  as  is  well  known,  in  the  N.  T. 
(Luke  X.  34).  See  AVetstein,  Nov.  Test,  on  Lukex.  34;  Hermann  and  Bliim- 
ner, Lehrh.  der  grieclnsclien  PrivaialtertJiiimer,  p.  499  sqq.,  and  the  Lexicons. 

135-  Comp.  Winer,  RWB.,  article  "  Baukuust."  Ruetschi  in  Herzog'd 
Real-EncycL,  2nd  ed.  ii.  132  sqq.  De  Saulcy,  Histoire  de  Vart  juda'iqrie, 
Paris  1868.  Conder,  Notes  on  Architecture  in  Palestine  (Quarterly  Statement, 
1878,  pp.  29-40).  Almost  all  the  ruins  that  remain  belong  to  the  non- 
Jewish  towns  of  Palestine. 

^3*  See  especially  the  summary  of  the  buildings  of  Herod,  Bell.  Jud. 
i.  21.  11.  On  Gaza,  comp.  Stark,  698  sqq.  On  Berytus,  the  buildings  of 
the  two  Agrippas,  Autt.  xix.  7.  5,  xx.  9.  4.  On  the  public  buildings,  which 
were  everywhere  customary  in  Greek  towns,  see  Hermann  and  Bliimner, 
Lehrh.  der  griechischen  Privatalterthumcr  (1882),  p.  132  sqq. 

isn  See  the  description  Bell.  Jud.  v.  4.  4. 

140  |t-[^^*{^  ((jra.lioi/),  Baha  kamma  iv.  4 ;  Ahoda  sara  i.  7 

**^  "'p^''Dl  (fixai'hiy^'/i),  Ahoda  sara  i.  7  ;  Tohoroih  vi.  8. 
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porticoes/*"  porches/'*^  Tribunes/*''  banqueting  -  halls  ^*^  and 
other  buildings  after  the  Graeco-Roman  manner.  Even  in  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem  the  Grecian  style  of  architecture  was 
copiously  adopted.  It  is  true  that  in  the  temple  proper  (the 
va6<i)  Herod  could  not  venture  to  forsake  the  old  traditional 
forms.  But  in  the  building  of  the  inner  fore-court  we  see  the 
influence  of  Greek  models.  Its  gates  had  fore-courts  (i^eSpai) 
within,  between  which  colonnades  {aroal)  ran  along  the 
inside  of  the  walls.-^**'  The  gate  at  the  eastern  side  of  the 
outer  court  had  folding  doors  of  Corinthian  brass,  which  were 
more  costly  than  those  covered  with  gold  and  silver.^*"  Quite 
in  the  Grecian  style  were  the  colonnades  {aToal),  which 
surrounded  the  outer  court  on  all  four  sides.  Most  of  them 
were  double  (SiTrXat),"^  but  the  most  magnificent  were  those 
found  on  the  south  side.  They  were  in  the  form  of  a 
basilikon  (/3aai\eio<;  aroa) ;  four  rows  of  large  Corinthian 
columns,  together  162  in  number,  formed  a  three-aisled  hall, 
the  middle  aisle  of  which  was  broader  by  a  half  than  the 
two  side  aisles  and  as  high  again.  ^*^  All  this  does  not  indeed 
prove,  that  the  Grecian  was  the  prevailing  style  for  ordinary 
private  houses,  nor  may  this  be  assumed.     Occasionally  we 

'*^  ^53ul!»''^s  ((/Toa),  Shekalim  viii,  4;  Siikka  iv.  4;  Ohaloth  xviii.  9; 
Tohnroth  vi.  10. 

^"^^  miDDX  («|so/i«),  Maaserotli  iii.  6 ;  Enibin  viii.  4  ;  Sola  viii.  3  ; 
Tumid  i.  3  ;  Middoth  i.  5  ;  Ohaloth  vi.  2.  The  s'^slpa  is  an  open  fore-court 
in  front  of  the  house  door.     See  especially  Ohaloth  vi.  2. 

^'^*  ni2^2  ((iilfix),  Sola  vii.  8  ;  Ahoda  sara  i.  7. 

^^'  P^pnO  (rpUXiuo;),  Eruhin  vi.  G  ;  Baha  hathni  vi.  i  ;  Aboth  iv.  16 ; 
Middoth  i.  0. 

^■*^  The  iiioptti  are  mentioned  by  this  name  in  the  Mislina  also  (Tamid 
I  3  ;  Middoth  i.  5).  Comp.  Bell.  Jitd.  v.  5.  3  ;  also  v.  1.  bfoi.,  vi.  2.  7,  4.  1 ; 
Antt.  XX.  8.  11.  On  the  arooii  of  the  irmer  court,  see  Bell.  Jitd.  v.  5.  2  Jin., 
vi.  5.  2  (where  they  are  decidedly  distinguished  from  those  of  the  outer). 

^''^  Bell.  Jud.  V.  5.  3,  init.  Comj).  also  on  this  gate,  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  17.  3, 
vi.  5.  3.  It  was  probably  identical  with  the  Svpat,  upccix  mentioned  Acts 
iii.  2. 

^^^  Bell.  Jud.  V.  5.  2,  init. ;  comp.  Bell.  Jud.  v.  3,  and  also  Philo,  De 
monarchia,  lib.  ii.  §  2.  The  aroxi  are  also  mentioned  in  the  Misbna  undet 
this  Greek  designation  {Shekalim  viii.  4 ;  Sukka  iv.  4). 

^^»  Antt.  XV.  11.  5. 
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see  also  that  Phcenician  and  Egyptian  architecture  was  also 
found  in  Palestine/^'' 

Plastic  art  could,  by  reason  of  the  Jewish  repudiation  of  all 
images  of  men  and  beasts,  find  no  entrance  into  Palestine  ;  and 
it  was  only  in  isolated  cases,  as  e.g.  when  Herod  the  Great  had 
a  golden  eagle  brought  into  the  temple,  or  Herod  Antipas  placed 
images  of  animals  on  his  palace  at  Tiberias,  that  the  Herodiang 
allowed  themselves  to  defy  Jewish  views.^^-^  Grecian  music  was 
undoubtedly  represented  at  the  feasts  at  Jerusalem  and  else- 
where.^^'^  The  musical  instruments  of  the  Greeks,  KiOapc^, 
yjraXT^piov  and  avfKpwvla,  are,  as  is  well  known,  mentioned  in 
the  Book  of  Daniel  and  also  in  the  Mishna.^^^  Of  games  of 
amusement  dice,  N''aip  (Kv^ela),  were,  as  the  name  shows,  intro- 
duced into  Palestine  by  the  Greeks.  They  also  were  repudiated 
by  the  stricter  Jews.-^^*     In  the  matter  of  writing  the  influence 

150  Tyrian  courts  to  bouses  are  mentioned  Maaseroth  iii.  5  ;  Tyrian  and 
Egyptian  windows,  Baba  hathra  iii.  6.  The  Tyrian  houses  were  particu- 
larly large  and  elegant,  see  Strabo,  xvi.  p.  757,  init. ;  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  ii. 
]8.  9. 

151  The  eagle  in  the  temple,  Antt.  xvii.  6.  2 ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  33.  2.  The 
representations  of  animals  on  the  palace  at  Tiberias,  Joseph.  F?to,  12.  Eepre- 
sentations  of  animals  are  also  found  upon  the  remarkable  ruins  of  Arak  el- 
Emir,  north-west  of  Heshbon,  which  are  evidently  identical  with  the  castle  of 
Tyrus  mentioned  by  Josephus  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Heshbon,  the  build- 
ing of  which  he  ascribes  to  one  Hyrcanus  of  the  time  of  Seleucus  IV. 
{Antt.  xii.  4. 11).  It  is  however  questionable,  whether  the  castle  with  its 
rude  figures  of  animals  is  not  older  than  Josephus  supposes,  viz.  of  pre- 
Hellenistic  origin;  see  De  Vogiie,  Le  Temple  de  Jerusalem  (1864),  pp.  37-42, 
pi.  xxxiv.,  XXXV.  Tuch,  Report  oftlie  Saxon  Gesellsch.  derWissensch.  pMlol.-lmt. 
CI.  (1865),  pp.  18-36.  De  Saulcy,  Voyage  en  Terre  Sainte  (1865),  i.  211  sqq. 
The  same  in  the  Me'moires  de  VAcademie  des  Inscr.  et  Belles  Lettres,  vol. 
xxvi.  1  (1867),  pp.  83-117  with  pi.  viii.  Due  de  Luynes,  Voyage  d'explora- 
tion  d  la  vier  morte,  etc.,  pi.  30-33.    B'adeker,  Paldstina  (1875),  pp.  320-322. 

152  Herod  offered  prizes  roig  iu  rn  (^ovaiKvi  ^ixyiuof^iuoig  kkI  dv [/.i'hix.oti 
KO.'KovfAivotg  .  .  .  Kctl  ZiKT'TTOV^oiaTO  -Trxurctg  roi/g  i'7rtay]^orocrovg  thdiiu  Ivl 
TYiv  ot.u.i'K'Kai.v  {Antt.  XV.  8.  1). 

1*^  Dan.  iii.  3,  5,  10,  15.  Ou  the  several  instruments,  see  especially 
the  article  in  Geseuius'  Thesaurus.  X^J12DD,  also  Kelim  xi.  6,  xvi.  8.  On 
music  in  general  among  the  Jews,  Winer,  RWB.  ii.  120-125.  Leyrer  in 
Herzog's  Real-EncycL,  2nd  ed.  x.  387-398.  Low,  Die  Lehenmlter  in  der 
jiidischen  Literatnr.  p.  .'^lOO  sqq. 

^**  KUIp,  Shahbath  xxiii.  2  ;  Rosh  hashana  i.  8  ;  Sanliedrin  iii.  3  j  Shebuoih 
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of  the  Greek  and  Eoman  periods  is  shown  in  the  words  used 
for  pen,  m^hp,  (Kd\a/jbo<;),  and  writer,  "62^  {librarius)}^^ 

But  it  was  in  the  department  of  trade,  of  industry,  and  all 
connected  therewith,  and  in  that  of  the  necessaries  of  daily- 
life,  that  the  influence  of  Plellenism  made  itself  the  most 
forcibly  noticeable.  By  their  ancient  commerce  with  the 
Phoenicians  the  coast  lands  of  the  Mediterranean  had  already 
entered  into  active  intercourse  with  each  other.^^^  While, 
however,  in  ancient  times  the  Phoenicians  had  the  preponder- 
ance as  givers,  the  Orientals  now  more  occupied  the  position 
of  receivers.  At  least  it  was  the  Graeco-Eoman  element  which 
was  now  the  intermediary  and  influential  factor  in  the  general 
commerce  of  the  world.  This  is  plainly  shown  in  the  trade' 
and  commerce  of  Judaeo-Palestine.^^'^     Already  are  the  tech- 

vii.  4,  See  in  general  Low,  Die  Leleiisalter,  p.  323  sqq,  Hermann  and 
Bliiinner,  Griecli.  Privatalterthumer,  p.  511  sqq.  Marquardt,  Das  Privatleben 
der  Romer,  ii.  824  sqq. 

^^^  DlD^P,  Shabhath  i.  3,  viii.  5.    "hlh,  Pea  ii.  6  ;  Shall atlii.Z;  Crittin  iii.  1. 

^'''^  On  the  comnierce  of  the  Phoenicians,  see  especially  the  classic  work  of 
Movers  {Die  PJwnicier),  the  last  part  of  which  (ii.  3,  1856)  is  entirely  devoted 
to  this  subject.  On  the  influence  thereby  exerted  upon  Western  by  Eastern 
culture,  see  the  literature  in  Hermann  and  Bliimner,  GriechiscJie  Privatalter- 
thiiincr  (1882),  p.  41  sq.,  and  in  Marquardt,  Das  Privatleben  der  Romer, 
vol.  ii.  (1882),  p.  378  sq. 

^^7  On  Jewish  commerce,  see  especially  Herzfeld,  Handelsgeschichte  der 
Juden  des  Alterthums  (1879)  ;  and  for  a  short  account,  Winer,  R  WB.  i. 
458  sqq.  Leyrer  in  Herzog's  Recd-Enc,  2ud  ed.  v.  678  sqq.,  xiii.  513  sqq. 
(art.  "  Schiffahrt  ").  De  Wette,  Lehrb.  der  liehr.-jud.  Archdologie  (Kiibiger, 
4th  ed.),  p.  390  sqq.  Keil,  Handb.  der  bill.  Archdol.  (2nd  ed.  1875)  p.  599  sqq. 
Hamburger,  Real-Encyclopiidie  fiir  Bibel  und  I'almud,  Div.  ii.  art.  ''  AVelthan- 
del."  For  an  acquaintance  with  Oriental  commerce  in  general,  in  the  first 
centmy  after  Christ,  one  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  authorities  is 
the  n.ipiTi-'Kovs  rijs  ipvdpoig  dctKuaavis  (probably  composed  by  a  contemporary  of 
Pliny  about  70-75  after  Christ).  Comp.  on  the  Periplus,  especially  Sch wan- 
beck,  Rheiii.  Museum,  new  series,  vol.  vii.  1850,  pp.  321-369,  481-511. 
Dillmann,  Monthhj  Report  0/  the  BerUu  Academy,  1879,  pp.  413-427.  Jurien 
lie  la  Graviere,  Le  commerce  de  VOrient  sous  les  ree/nes  d'Auguste  et  de 
Claude  {Revue  des  deux  mondes,  1883,  Nov.  15,  pp.  312-355).  The  text  is 
given  in  Miiller's  Geographi  Graeci  minores,  vol.  i.  1855,  pp.  257-305  (see  also 
the  Proleg.,  p.  xcv.  sqq.).  The  separate  publication,  Fabrieius,  The  Pcri- 
jdiis  of  the  Red  Sea,  by  an  unknown  traveller,  in  Greek  and  German,  with 
critical  and  explanatory  notes,  and  a  complete  glos.sary  of  words.  Leipzig 
1883  (in  this  work  is  given,  pp.  1-27,  the  rest  of  the  literature). 
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nical  designations  of  the  commercial  class  partly  Greek.  A 
corn-dealer  is  called  pCD  (aLTcovrjs:),  a  sole  dealer,  piajo  {fiovo- 
rra)X7]<;),  a  retail  dealer,  id^Q  (jrpaTrjp),'^^^  a  merchant's  account- 
book  is  called  Dp3S  {Trlva^)}^^  The  whule  coinage  system  of 
Palestine  was  partly  the  Phoenician-Hellenistic,  partly  the 
entirely  Greek  or  Pi,oman.^^°  PteckoninQ;s  were  made  in  Pales- 
tine  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  by  drachmas  and  talents.^*^^ 
iJuring  the  period  of  independence  the  Asmonean  princes 
certainly  issued  money  of  their  own,  coined  according  to  a 
native  (Phoenician)  standard,  and  with  Hebrew  inscriptions. 
But  the  later  Asmoneans  already  added  Greek  inscriptions 
also.  Of  the  Herodians  only  coins  of  Eoman  values  with 
Greek  inscriptions  are  known.  In  the  period  of  Komau 
supremacy  the  Eoman  system  of  coins  was  fully  carried  out,  nay 
even  the  Roman  names  of  coins  were  then  more  current  than 
the  Hebrew  and  Greek  ones,  which  were  used  simultaneously. 
This  is  seen  by  the  following  comparison  of  the  material 
afforded  by  the  Mishna  and  the  New  Testament.^*^^  (1)  The 
Palestinian  gold  coin  is  the  Eoman  aureus  of  2  5  denarii,  often 

158  ptjHQ,  Demai  ii.  4,  v.  6 ;  Baha  hathra  v.  10 ;  Kelhn  xii.  1  ;  ijiQJD, 
Demai  v.  4 ;  Ahoda  sara  iv.  9  ;  on  airuvnc;  and  f/.ovo'7ru7^ng,  see  also  Heiz- 
feld,  p.  135  sq.  "iLDPS  is  in  some  places  =  ^riij A iiT'^^/o»,  the  place  of  sale; 
and  Herzfeld  (pp.  131,  132)  insists  on  so  understanding  it  in  the  two 
passages  quoted ;  but  it  is  more  probably  =  'jrpa.risp  (so  Hartmaun,  Thcs. 
ling.  Hehr.  c  ]\lischna  aug.  p.  45). 

^^^  Dp3D,  Shabhaih  xii.  4;  Shebuoth  vii.  1.  5;  Ahoih  iii.  16;  Kelim 
xvii.  17,  xxiv.  7.  This  account-book  consisted  of  two  tablets  bound  together, 
which  could  be  opened  and  closed. 

1^"  On  the  Jewish  coinage  of  earlier  and  later  times,  see  Bertheau,  Zur 
GescMchte  der  Israeliten  (1842),  pp.  1-49.  Zuckermann,  Uebcr  tahnudlsche 
Gewichtc  und  Munzen,  1862.  Herzfeld,  MetrologiscJie  Voruntersuclnmgen  zu 
t'mer  Gcschichte  dcs  ibrdischen  resj). altjiidisclten Handels,  2  parts,  1863-1865. 
The  same,  Handckgeschichte  der  Judcn  (1879),  pp.  171-185.  AViner,  RWB. 
art.  "Gold;"  also  the  articles  Denar,  Drachme,  Stater,  Sekel.  De  Wette, 
Lelirb.  der  hebr.-jiidlschen  Archdol.  (4th  ed.  1864)  p.  251  sqq.  The  works  of 
De  Saulcy,  Madden,  and  othei'S  on  Jewish  coins ;  see  above,  §  2.  Hultsch, 
Griechische  und  rumische  Mctrologie  (1882),  pp.  456  sqq.,  602  sqq. 

"1  Drachmas,  2  Mace.  iv.  19,  x.  20,  xii.  43.  Talents,  1  Mace.  xi.  28, 
xiii.  16,  19,  XV.  31,  35  ;  2  Mace.  iii.  11,  iv.  8,  24,  v.  21,  viii.  10  sq.  What 
Btiindard  is  to  be  assumed  in  this  case  must  here  be  left  uncertain. 

^^^  On  the  coins   n^med  in  the  Ne-vv  Testament,  see  Madden,  History 
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mentioned  in  the  Mishna  under  the  name  of  the  "  gold  denarius  " 
(anr  un).'^^^  (2)  The  current  silver  coin  was  the  denarius 
{hrjvdpiov),  which  is  the  most  frequently  named  of  all  coins  in 
the  New  Testament  (Matt,  xviii,  28,  xx.  2  sqq.,  xxii.  19  ;  Mark 
vi.  37,  xii.  15,  xiv.  5  ;  Luke  vii.  41,  x,  35,  xx.  24  ;  John  vi.  7, 
xii.  5  ;  Eev,  vi.  6).  That  this  Latin  designation  is  familiar 
to  the  Mishna  is  very  evident,  for  it  is  here  almost  more 
frequently  mentioned  by  the  expression  "irn  than  by  its 
Semitic  equivalent  nr.^*^*  The  denarius  being  esteemed  equal 
in  value  to  an  Attic  drachma,  calculations  were  still  made  by 
drachmas.  Still  this  mode  of  computation  was  no  longer 
frequent."'^^  (3)  Of  copper  coins,  the  two  as  piece,  or  dwpon- 
dius  (Hebr,  pn^ia),  is  chiefly  mentioned,-^*^^  Such  a  dupondius 
is  also  meant  in  the  saying  of  Christ,  Luke  xii.  6,  where  the 
Vulgate  rightly  translates  aaaapiwv  Svo  by  dipondio.  (4)  The 
most  common  copper  coin  was  the  as,  Greek  daadpiov  (Matt. 
x.  29  ;  Luke  xii.  6),  Hebr.  idx,  sometimes  expressly  designated 

of  Jewish  Coinacje  (1864),  pp.  232-248  ;  Winer  and  De  Wette's  above- 
mentioned  works.  On  the  Roman  coinage,  comp.  especially  the  excellent 
summary  in  Marquardt,  llomische  Staatsverwaltung,  vol.  ii.  (1876),  pp.  3-76. 
The  two  chief  modern  works  are  ^fommseu,  Gescli.  des  romischcn  Munz- 
wesens,  1860,  and  Hultsch,  GriecMsclie  und  romische  Mctrologic,  1882. 

^^^  Snt  "I3''n,    Maaser  slieni  ii.   7,  iv.  9  ;   Shekalim  vi.  6  ;   Nasir  v.  2  ;_ 
Baba  kamma  iv.  1  ;  Shebuoth  vi.  3  ;  Meila  vi.  4,     On  the  Koman  aureus 
(called  also  denarius  aureus),  sec  Marquardt,  ii.  25  sq.  ;  Hultsch,  p.  308  sqq. 
That  the  int  "in  was  equal  to  25  denarii  appears,  e.g.,  from  Kcthuboth  x.  4  ; 
Baba  kamma  iv.  1. 

1G4  -i3n,  e.g.  Pea  viii.  8  ;    Demai   ii.  5 ;    Maaser  sheni  ii.  9 ;    Shekalim 
ii.  4;    Beza  iii.  7;    Kcthuboth  v.  7,  vi.  3,  4,  x.  2  ;   Kiddushin  i.  1,  ii.  2 
Baba  mezia  iv.  5 ;  Arachin  vL  2,  5,  and  elsewhere,      nf,  Pea  viii.  8,  9 
Jama  iii.  7 ;  Kethuboth  i.  5,  vi.  5,  ix.  8 ;  Gittiii  viL  5 ;  Kiddushin  iii.  2 
Baba  kamma  iv.  1,  viii.  G ;  Babu.  bathra  x.  2. 

^"''  opu.x,u'/i,  Luke  XV.  8  sq. ;  Joseph.  Vita,  44.  In  both  passages,  however, 
draclimae  of  Tyrian  value  may  be  intended  ;  comp.  below,  note  172. 

166  pi-ij«|2^  P(^a  viii.  7  ;  Shebiilh  viii.  4  ;  Maaser  sheni  iv.  8 ;  Erubin 
viii.  2 ;  Baba  mezia  iv.  5 ;  Baba  bathra  v.  9  ;  Shebuoth  vi.  3  ;  Kelim 
xvii.  12  (in  the  last  expressly  named  as  the  Italian  pondion  (^p^U''N  jVlJID)- 
From  Baba  bathra  v.  9,  it  is  evident  that  a  pondion  =  two  (/.wcw,  as  is  also 
expressly  noticed  in  tlie  Talmud  {jer.  Kiddu.'<hin  58^  ;  bab.  Kiddushin  12a  ; 
Liglitfoot,  Horae  hebr.  on  Matt.  v.  26,  0pp.  ii.  288  sq.).  The  pondion  is 
tlierefore  without  doubt  the  Koman  dupondius,  as  Guisius  on  Pea  viiL  7 
(in  Surenhusius'  Mishna  i.  7)  has  remarked. 
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as  the  Italian  as,  '^pbt^'^a  "iDN.^^''  It  amounted  originally  to  one- 
tenth,  but  after  the  second  Punic  war  (b.c.  217),  to  only 
one-sixteenth  of  a  denarius. ■^'^^  (5)  The  smallest  copper  coin 
was  the  njpnsi,  amounting  to  only  the  eighth  of  an  as}^^  It 
was  unknown  to  the  Eoman  system  of  coinage,  its  name  too  is 
Semitic.  The  XeTrrov  however  which  occurs  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment (Mark  xii.  42  ;  Luke  xii.  59,  xxi.  2),  and  is,  according 
to  Mark  xii.  42,  the  half  of  a  quadrans,  is  identical  with  it. 
Coins  of  this  size  are  in  fact  found  in  the  period  of  the  later 
Asmoneans  and  single  ones  in  the  Herodian-Eomish  period.-^"" 
It  is  however  striking,  that  both  in  the  Mishna  and  the  New 
Testament  reckonings  are  made  by  this  smallest  portion  of  the 
as,  and  not  by  the  semis  (half  as)  and  quadrans  (quarter  as), 
while  the  latter  were  then  coined  in  Palestine  also,  and  indeed 
more  frequently  than  the  Xeirrov}^^  The  mode  of  reckoning 
seems,  according  to  the  latter,  to  have  come  down  from  pre- 
Eoman  times,  but  to  have  remained  in  use  even  after  the 
introduction  of  the  Eoman  valuation.  The  coins  issued  in 
the  Phoenician  towns,  especially  in  Tyre,  which  were  in  cir- 
culation in  Palestine  even  when  no  more  were  made  according 
to  this  standard,  differed  in  value  from  the  Eoman  coins.-^"^ 

•^"^  V^^'''^  "IDS,  Kiddusliin  i.  1  ;  Edujoth  iv.  7 ;  Clmllin  iii.  2  ;  Mik- 
waotli  ix.  5.  On  idx  in  general,  e.g.  Pea  viii.  1 ;  Shchiitli  viii.  4  ;  Maase- 
roth  ii.  5,  6  ;  Maaser  sheni  iv.  3,  8 ;  EruMn  vii.  10 ;  Baha  mezia  iv.  5 ; 
Baha  hatliruY.  9. 

1^^  Marquardt,  Romlsche  Staatsverwaltung,  ii.  16. 

1^^  nffl"lEl,  Kiddusliin  i.  1,  ii.  1,  6;  Baha  kamma  ix.  5,  6,  7 ;  Baha  mezia 
iv.  78 ;  Sliehuoth  vi.  1,3;  Edujoth  iv.  7.  That  it  amounted  to  the  eighth 
of  tlie  as  is  said  Kiddusliin  i.  1  ;  Edujoth  iv.  7. 

1''"  See  Madden,  History  of  Jewish  Coinage,  p.  301. 

^'^^  See  Madden,  as  above.  The  semis  and  quadrans  are  not  to  my  know- 
ledge mentioned  in  the  Mishna,  but  first  occur  in  the  Jerusalemite  and 
Babylonian  Talmud.  In  the  New  Testament  indeed  the  quadrans  (xoS- 
pocvrng)  is  twice  mentioned.  But  in  one  passage  (Mark  xii.  42)  the  words 
0  ianv  -AohpavTYii  are  only  an  explanation  on  the  part  of  the  evangelist ;  in 
the  other  (Matt.  v.  26)  the  expression  x-uhpavrvig  was  probably  inserted  by 
the  evangelist  in  place  of  "hi'Trrov  offered  by  his  authority,  and  preserved  by 
St.  Luke  (xii.  59).  The  authorities  therefore  of  our  Gospels  mention  only 
the  'Ai7:rr6v,  as  the  Mislma  mentions  only  tlie  riuJ'llD- 

^''-  The  coins  of  Fhoenician  valuatioji  were  goniewbat  lighter  tl>an  the 
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That  which  applies  to  money,  the  medium  of  commerce, 
applies  also  to  its  objects.  Here  too  we  everywhere  come  upon 
the  track  of  Greek  and  Eoman  names  and  matters.^' '"  At  the 
same  time  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact,  that  Palestine  with 
her  abundance  of  natural  products  made  on  her  part  large 
contributions  to  the  commerce  of  the  world ;  the  produce  of 
her  soil  and  her  industrial  commodities  went  into  all  lands 
and   were  some  of  them    world-famed.^^^      But   whether   the 

Roman  ;  see  Hultsch,  Griech.  und  roni.  Metrologie,  p.  594  sqq.  A  vo^kt^o. 
Ivpiov,  of  the  value  of  4  drachmae,  is  mentioned  by  Josephus,  Bdl.  Jud.  ii.  21. 
2  ;  comp.  Vita,  13,  s.  Jin.  The  olopxxf^ou  (Matt.  xvii.  24)  and  the  arxr^p 
(=  4  drachmae,  Matt.  xvii.  27)  are  coins  of  this  valuation ;  for  the  temple 
tribute,  as  well  as  those  generally  prescribed  in  the  A.  T.,  were  dis- 
charged according  to  Tyrian  valuation  (^Mishia  Bechoroth  viii.  7  ;  Tosefta 
Kethuboth  xii.  Jin.),  because  this  corresponded  to  the  Hebrew ;  comp. 
Hultsch,  pp.  604  sq.,  471.  When  Josephus  states  the  value  of  the  u6/^iafioc 
Ivpiov  to  have  been  4  Attic  drachmae,  this  is  but  an  approximate  valuation, 
for  the  Tyrian  tetradrachmon  was  somewhat  lighter  than  the  Attic  (Hultsch, 
505  sq.). 

'^''■^  On  the  commercial  commodities  of  antiquity,  see  especially  Marquardt, 
Das  Privatltlen  der  Rumei;  vol.  ii.,  Leipzig  1882  (2nd  ed.  of  the  roniischen 
Privatalterthiimer,  vol.  ii.).  Karl  Friedr.  Hermann  and  H.  Bliimner,  Lelirh. 
der  griechischen  Privatalterthiimer,  Freiburg  1882.  Biichsenschiitz,  Die 
Haujitalutten  des  Gewerhjlcisses  im  klasdschen  Altertlmms,  Leipzig  1869. 
On  the  products  of  Egypt  in  particular,  Lumbroso,  Eecherchcs  sur 
Vdconomie  politique  de  VE(jgtpe  sous  les  Lagides,  Turin  1870.  On  the  arts  of 
the  Restoration,  Bliimner,  Technologie  und  Terminologie  der  Gewerhe  und 
Klinste  bci  Grieclien  und  Romern,  vols,  i.-iii.,  Leipzig  1875-1884.  The 
Edictum  Dioclctiani  de  pretiis  rerum  (1st  ed.)  given — (1)  by  Mommsen  in  the 
reports  of  the  Saxon  Scientific  Society,  phii.-hist.  CI.  vol.  iii.  1851,  pp. 
1-80,  with  Appendix,  pp.  383-400  ;  (2)  by  Waddington  in  Le  Bas  et  Wad- 
dington,  Inscr.  vol.  iii.,  Explications,  pp.  145-191 ;  (3)  by  Mommsen  in 
Corp.  Inscr.  Lat.  vol.  iii.  2,  pp.  801-841,  is  a  copious  source  of  informa- 
tion concerning  goods.     I  quote  from  Waddington's  edition. 

1^"*  On  the  commercial  commodities  of  Palestine,  see  Movers,  Die 
Phoiiicier,  ii.  3  (1856),  pp.  200-235;  Herzfeld,  Handehgcsch.  dcrJuden,-pp. 
88-117  ;  BlUnmer,  Die  gewerbliche  'Ihdtigkcit,  etc.,  pp.  24-27.  A  survey  of 
the  chief  commodities  in  the  fourth  century  after  Christ  is  given  in  the 
Totius  orbis  descriptio  in  MUller,  Geographi  gr.  ndnores,  ii.  513  sqq.  c.  29  • 
Ascalon  et  Gaza  in  nogotiis  eniinentes  etabundantes  omnibus  bonis  mittunc 
omui  regioui  Syriae  et  Aegypti  vinum  optimum  .  .  .  c.  31 :  Quouiam  ergo 
ex  parte  supra  dictas  descripsimus  civitates,  neccssarium  milii  videtiir,  ut 
etiam  quidnam  uiiaquaeque  civitas  proprium  habeat  exponanms,  ut  qui 
legit,  certaui  oorum  scieiitiam  habere  possit.  Scytliopolis  igitur,  Laodicia, 
Byl)liis,  Tynis,  Berytus  oinni  mundn  1iiii(>aiaen   emittimt ;   Sarcptu  vero, 
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commodities  were  produced  in  the  land  or  introduced  from 
abroad,  they  equally  bore  in  large  proportion  the  impress  of 
the  prevalent  Hellenistic  culture :  the  produce  of  the  interior 
was  regulated  by  its  requirements,  while  just  the  objects 
which  were  the  fashion  in  all  the  world  were  those  which 
were  imported  into  Palestine."^ 

A  series  of  examples  from  the  three  departments  of  (1) 
provisions  (2),  clothing  and  (3)  furniture  may  serve  as  a 
further  illustration.  Of  foreign  provisions,  e.g.,  there  were 
known  in  Palestine  Babylonian  sauce  (nn^3),  Median  beer 
(13?;0.  Edomite  vinegar  (r»in)  and  Egyptian  zythos  (Dinn).^^« 
Also   other    Egyptian   products,   viz.    fish,"^  mustard,    kiirbis, 

Caesarea,  Neapolis  et  Lydda  purpuram  praestant ;  omnes  auteni  fructiferae 
vino,  oleo  et  frumeuto  ;  Nicolauin  vero  palmulam  invenies  abundare  in 
Palaestina  regione,  in  loco  qui  dicitur  Hiericho,  similiter  et  Damasci  minores 
palmulas,  sed  utiles,  et  pistacium  et  oinne  genus  pomorum.  Especially 
famous  was  the  linen  manufacture  of  Scythopolis.  In  the  Edictum  Diocl. 
c.  xvii.-xviii.,  the  linen  goods  of  Scythopolis  stand  first  as  the  most  expen- 
sive. See  also  Jer.  Kiddusldn  ii.  6 :  \^^  n''2D  pX^n  D'^pin  JnL^'D  'h'2. 
Movers,  ii.  3,  217  sq.  Herzfeld,  p.  107.  Marquardt,  Das  Privatlchen  der 
Romer,  ii.  466.  Biichsenschiitz,  p.  61.  Bliimner,  Die  gewerbl.  Thdtigkett, 
p.  25.  The  Mishna  too  assumes,  that  Galilee  carried  on  chiefly  the  manu- 
facture of  linen,  and  Judea  on  the  contrary  that  of  woollen  goods  (Baba 
kamma  x.  9).     Hence  there  was  a  wool-market  at  Jerusalem. 

1''^  On  imported  articles,  see  also  Herzfeld,  Handelsgeschichte,  pp.  117-129. 

176  A.11  four  are  mentioned,  Pesachim  iii.  1,  as  examples  of  provisions, 
which  are  prepared  from  kinds  of  grain  and  have  gone  through  a  process  of 
fermentation.  On  the  Egyptian  ^6og  (a  kind  of  beer,  Hebr.  DIHT)  "Ot 
DIJT'T)  see  Levy,  Nenliehr.  Worterhnch,  s.r.),  comp.  Theophrast.  de  cans, 
-plant,  vi.  11.  2.  Diodor.  i.  34.  Plinius,  xxii.  164.  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  824. 
Digest,  xxxiii.  6,  9.  Edict.  Diocleiiani,  ii.  12.  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Cliald.  s.v. 
Waddington'B  explanations  to  the  Edict.  Diocl.  p.  164.  Pauly's  Encykl. 
s.v.  ccrevida.  Marquardt,  Privatlebeji  der  Romer,  ii.  444.  Hermann  and 
Bliimner,  Griech.  Privatleben,  p.  235.  Hehn,  Kidlnrpflanzen  und  Hausthiere 
(3rd  ed.  1877),  p.  136  sq.  Schleusner's  Lexicon  in  LXX.  s.v.  and  the 
Lexicons  generally.  It  also  occurs  in  the  Greek  translations  of  the  Old 
Testament  Isa.  xix.  10. 

1'^  Machsliirin  vi.  3.  Pickled  fish  {roc.pi-x,n)^  ■which  are  produced  in 
large  quantities  in  different  places  in  Egypt,  and  formed  a  considerable 
article  of  exportation,  are  intended  (Bliimner,  Die  geicerhl.  Thatigkeit,  etc., 
pp.  14,  17.  Lumbroso,  Recherches,  p.  133.  The  expositors  of  Num.  xi.  6). 
A  large  number  of  i)laccs  on  the  Egyptian  coast  had  the  name  of  Tctptx^cci 
from  this  branch  of  industry  (Steph.  Byz.  s.v.).  See,  concerning  its  wide 
diffusion,  Marquardt,  Privatleben  der  Romer,  ij.  420  sqq.,  and  the  chief 
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beans,  lentils.^^^  Likewise  Cilician  groats,"''  Bithynian  cheese,^^" 
Greek  pumpkins,^^^  Greek  and  Roman  hyssop,^^^  and  Spanish 
kolias.^^^  From  abroad  came  also,  as  their  foreign  names 
show,  e.g.  asparagus,  lupines  and  Persian  nuts.^^^  Very 
widely  diffused  in  Palestine  was  the  custom  of  salting  fish  or 
pickling  them  in  brine,  as  the  name  of  the  town  Tapiykai  on 
the  Lake  of  Gennesareth  and  the  frequent  mention  of  brine 
[muries)  in  the  JMislma  prove.^^"  The  foreign  origin  of  this 
custom  also  is  evident  from  its  foreign  name. 

Of  materials  for  dress  and  garments  of  foreign  origin  the  follow- 
ing are  mentioned:  Pelusian  and  Indian  linen  and  cotton  fabrics/^^ 

work  there  cited,  viz.   Kbhler,   Taptx^g  ou  recJiercJies  sur  VJilstoire  et  les 
antiquity  des  pecheries  de  la  Eusaie  nierkUonale  {Memoires  de  VAcade'mie 
imp.  des  sciences  de  St.  PeUrsboiirg ,  vi.  seiie,  vol.  i.  1832,  pp.  347-490). 
^^8  Mustard  (^Tin).  Kilajim  i.  2.     Pumpkins    (nj;^"n),  KHojim  i.   2,  5. 

Beans  (^s),  Kilajim  i.  2,  ii.  11,  iii.  4;  Shehiith  ii.  8,  9;  Shahbath  ix.  7; 
Nedarim  vii.   1,   2.     Lentils  (D''£^'^y),    Maascroth    v.    8 ;    Kelim    xvii.    8. 

Egyptian  lentils  were  known  also  in  Rome,  see  Plinius,  xvi.  201 ;  Marquardt, 
ii.  410.  Their  cultivation  in  Egypt  is  of  ancient  date,  see  Hehu,  KuUiir- 
■pfiiinzen  und  Hauslliiere  (3rd  ed.),  p.  188. 

^^*  '^\h'^\>  D^~IJ,  Maaseroth  v.  8  ;  Kelirn  xvii.  12 ;  Negahn  vi.  1. 

180  ip^i^ni  n3''33,  Ahoda  sara  ii.  4  (for  thus  we  should  here  read,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  authorities,  instead  of  the  corrupt  ''p''''JlX  n''a  n3''3j). 
Bithynian  cheese  is  also  spoken  of,  Plinius,  xi.  241 ;  trans  maria  vero 
Bithynus  fere  in  gloria  est. 

^^^  IT'iV  ny^T,  Kilajim  i.  5,  ii.  11  ;   Or/a  iii.  7  ;  Ohaloth  viii.  1. 

182  p,  2^^j^  and  V^'ll  21?S,  Negaim  xiv.  6 ;  Para  xi.  7.  The  former  also 
Shahbath  xiv.  3. 

^^^  pDDXn  D''^^'lp,  Shahbath  xxii.  2  ;  Machshirin  vi.  3.  Tlie  colias  is  a 
kind  of  tnnny-lish  (see  concerning  it  Plinius,  xxxii.  146  ;  Marquardt.  ii.  422 
and  the  Lexicons).  It  was  of  course  salted  for  commerce  and  was  like'  the 
Spanish  Txpi^og  everywhere  well  known  (Marquardt,  ii.  421  ;  Bliimner,  pp. 
130-135). 

i*^-*  Asparagus  (D131DDX,  darxpuyos),  Nedarim  vi.  10.  Lupines  (DV^l-in, 
C'lpfios),  Shahbath  xviii.  1  ;  Mac/is/tirin  iv.  6  ;  "Jehul  jam.  i.  4.  Persian 
nuts  (^pD"lSX,  TLspuDiti),  Kilajim  i.  4 ;  Maaseroth  i.  2.  In  both  places,  as 
the  context  shows,  not  peaches,  but  Persian  nuts  are  meant,  on  which 
conip.  Marquardt,  ii.  411. 

IB''  D''''"lV2i)  Terumolh  xi.  1 ;  Joma  viii.  3  ;  Nedarim  vi.  1  ;  Ahoda  sara  ii.  4  ; 
Kelim  X.  5. 

^^'^  The  garments  worn  by  the  liigh  priest  on  the  Day  of  Atonement 
were,  acconling  to  .Joma  iii.  7,  made  of  both  materials  In  the  morning 
be  wore  the  poi^'Q,  in  the  afternoon  the  pill^n  (whether  these  were  of 
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Cilician  haircloth/^  the  sagum  (dijd),  the  dahnatica  (|l''p''£3of'"T;. 
the  paragandio7i  (llJis),  the  stola  (JT'^DVN*)/^  the  hand- 
kerchief (pTiD,  crovBapiov),^^^  the  felt  hat  ({V^D,  iriXlov), 
the  felt  socks  (x"'b20S,  ifinriXLa),  the  sandals  (bn:D),  of  which 
the  Laodicean  ('•pnt'  ^13d)  are  mentioned  as  a  special  kind. 
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linen  or  cotton  is  not  shown  by  these  designations).  The  fine  linen 
of  Pelusium  was  famous ;  see  Plinius,  xix.  1,  14 ;  Aogyptio  lino  minimum 
firmitatis,  plurimum  lucri.  Quattuor  ibi  genera :  Tauiticum  ac  Pclusia- 
cum,  Buticum,  Tentyriticum.  Movers,  ii.  3.  318.  Biichsenschiitz,  62  sq. 
Bllinmer,  Die  gewerbliclie  Thdtiyleit,  p.  6  sqq.,  especially  16. — Indian 
materials  (^6d6i.iov''lu^ix6v,  odovn  ^IvotKyj,  atvo-Jvsg  '  hjoiy.cci)  are  e.g.  also  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Pcriplus  maris  Eryiliraei  (see  above,  note  157)  as  articles 
of  commerce  (§  6,  31,  41,  48,  63).  Probably  cotton  goods  are  to  be  under- 
stood. See  Marquardt,  ii.  472  sq.  Fabricius,  Der  Peri])lus  ties  erijthrdischen 
Meeres  (1883),  p.  123,  and  Brand's  article,  "Ueber  die  antiken  Namenund 
die  geographische  Verbreitung  der  Baumwolle  im  Alterthum "  (1866), 
quoted  in  both  these  two  works. 

^^^  ''p''^^'  ■^^'^^""  xxix.  1. — Cilicium  was  a  cloth  made  of  goat's  hair,  and 
used  for  very  various  purposes  (coarse  cloaks,  curtains,  covers,  etc.).  See 
Marquardt,  ii.  463 ;  Biichsenschiitz,  64 ;  Bliimuer,  30.  If  then  St.  Paul  was 
a  uJcyiuoTToio;  of  Tarsus  in  Cilicia  (Acts  xviii.  3),  his  calling  was  closely 
connected  with  the  chief  manufacture  of  his  native  place.  In  the  Mishna 
^p^^p  is  called  "felt"  (Filz),  e.g.  matted  (verfilztes)  hair  on  the  beard, 
chest,  etc.  {Mikwaoth  ix.  2). 

^*^  D1JD,  Kelim  xxix.  1  ;  Mikwaoth  vii.  6.  p''p"'t2?oH,  Kilcjim  ix.  7. 
TlJllQj  Shekalim  iii.  2  ;  Kelim  xxix.  1.  DvLSVX,  Joma  vii.  1 ;  Giltiii  vii.  5. 
For  particulars  respecting  this  piece  of  clothing,  see  Marquardt,  ii.  584  sq., 
563  sq.,  536  sq.  Waddiugton,  explanations  to  the  Edict.  Dioclet.  pp.  175  sq., 
182,  174  sq.  Mommsen,  Reports  of  the  Saxon  Scientific  Society,  phil.-hist. 
CI.  iii.  71,  391. — The  sagum  was  a  mantle  which  left  the  arm  at  liberty,  and 
was  therefore  especially  worn  by  soldiers  and  artisans.  The  three  others  are 
different  kinds  of  underclotliing  (hence  in  the  Armenian  translation  of  the 
Bible  paregot  more  frequently  occurs  for  x'"^^'"  i  ^^e  Lagarde,  Gesammelte 
Ahhandhingcn,  1866,  p.  209  sq.).  The  dahnatica  is  also  mentioned  in 
Epiphan.  llaer.,  when  speaking  of  the  garments  of  the  scribes. 

189  piTlD,  Shahhath  iii.  3  ;  Joma  vi.  8 ;  Sanhedrin  vi.  1 ;  Tamid  vii.  3  ; 
Kelim  xxix.  1.  In  the  New  Testament,  Luke  xix.  20;  John  xi.  44,  xx.  7; 
Acts  xix.  12.  Much  matter  concerning  it  is  also  found  in  Wetstein,  Nov. 
Test,  on  Luke  xix.  20,  and  in  the  Lexicons. 

190  p^^2,  Kelim  xxix.  1  ;  Nidda  viii.  1.  t^''^D?OX,  Jehamoth  xii.  1  j  Kelim 
xxvii.  6  (comp.  Marquardt,  ii.  486  ;  'Waddiugton,  p.  164  ;  Mommsen,  p.  71). 
buD,  e-g-  Shahhath  vi.  2,  5,  x.  3,  xv.  2;  Shekalim  iii.  2;  Beta  i.  10; 
Alegilla  iv.  8;  Jehamoth  xii.  1;  Arachin  vi.  5.  The  sandal-maker  was 
called  "1^51^0,  Jehamoth  xii.  5;  Kethuhoth  v.  4;  Ahoth  iv.  11  ;  Kelim  v.  6. 
See  on  sandals  in  general,  ^larquardt,  ii.  577  sq.  ;  Hermann  and  Bliimner, 
Griechische  Privatalterthiimer,  pp.  181,  196.     ipn^  b'^iO,  Kelim  xxvi.   X. 
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A  series  too  of  technical  expressions  in  the  department  of 
manufactured  articles  testifies  to  the  influence  of  Greek 
models.  The  spun  thread  is  called  Nr:)''^  (v7]/na),  a  certain 
arrangement  of  the  loom  D)i'p  (/caZpo?),'^^  the  tanner  '•Din 
(,8vpa6v^)?^'  Of  raw  materials,  hemp  (e.g.  Dn3p,  Kdvva/3o<;, 
Kdvva^L<i)  was  first  introduced  into  Palestine  by  the  Greeks.-^"^ 
Domestic  utensils  of  foreign,  especially  of  Greek  and  Eoman 
origin,  are  everywhere  plentiful.  Of  Egyptian  utensils,  a 
basket,  a  ladder,  and  a  rope  are  mentioned,^^*  also  a  Tyrian 
ladder,'®"'  Sidonian  dishes  or  bowls.'®''  Of  Greek  and  Eoman 
utensils  we  find  the  bench  (^dqd,  suhsellium),  the  arm- 
chair (xmnp,  KaOeSpa),  the  curtain  (p^""i,  velum),  the  mirror 
(N''"iSp2DX,  spccularict),  the  Corinthian  candlestick.-^®''  For 
eating  and  drinking,  e.g.  the  plate  (N'^DipDX,  sciUella),  the 
bowl  (f)''^,  (f)id\r)),  the  table-cloth  (nsD,  mappa)P^     For  cases 

Which  Ij.iodicea  is  meant  cannot  be  ascertained,  probably  the  Phrygian, 
which  was  famed  for  its  manufactures  {Edict.  JJiocl.;  Marquardt,  ii.  460  ; 
Biichsenschlitz,  p.  G5  ;  Bllimner,  pp.  27,  28).  The  Syrian  Laodicea  was 
chiefly  famous  for  its  linen  manufacture  {Edict.  Diocl.  xvii.-xviii. ;  ]\Iar- 
quardt,  ii.  466  ;  Biichseuschiitz,  p.  61  ;  Bliimuer,  p.  26). 

■'^^  NQ''3,  Erubin  x.  13;  SheJcalim  viii.  5;  Kelimxix.  1,  xxix.  1;  Ncgaiinxi. 
10.  D1T'p>  Shalbaih  xiii.  2;  Kelim  xxi.  1.  Comp.  on  the  x»lpo!;,  especially 
Bliimner,  Tcchiologie  itnd  Terminologie  dcr  Gcicerhe  und  KUnste,  i.  126  sqq. 

^^^  •'Din,  Ketlmhoth  vii.  10.  ""pDlll  (the  tan-yard),  Shabhath  i.  2  ;  Baba 
batlira  ii.  9. 

■''•'^  D13jp,  Kilajimy.  8,  ix.  1,  7;  Nefjaivi-n.,  2.  On  the  comparatively  late 
diffusion  of  hemp,  see  Hehn,  Kidturpfianzen  u.  Hausthiere  (3rd  ed.),  -p.  168  sq. 

1"*  Basket  (ns^DD),  Shabbath  xx.  2;  Sota  ii.  1,  iii.  1;  Kelim  xxvi.  1.  The 
reading  also  of  Tebuljom.  iv.  2  is  certainly  ^L^"'23  instead  of  n3''S3.  Ladder 
(D^D),  Baba  bathra  iii.  6  ;  Sabim  iii.  1,  3,  iv.  3.     Rope  (?3n),  Sota  i.  6. 

^^^  Baba  bathra  iii.  6  ;  Sabim  iii.  3. 

^^^  Kelim  iv.  3.  D''D1p,  comp.  the  Biblical  DDp.  Glass  vessels  are 
certainly  meant ;  for  the  making  of  glass  vessels  formed  in  Eoman  times  a 
main  branch  of  Sidonian  industry.  Plinius,  //.  N.  v.  19.  76  :  Sidon  artifex 
vitri.  Hermann  and  Bliiinner,  Gricch.  PrivatallertMimei%  p.  437  sq. 
Marquardt,  Privatlcbcv ,  ii.  726. 

^^^  PDSD,  Baba  bathra  iv.  6  ;  Sanhcdrin  ii.  l^Jin.;  Kilim  ii.  3,  xxii.  3  ; 
Mikwaath  V.  2  ;  SabiiiiW.  4.  Comp.  Marquardt,  ii.  704.  N"nnp,  Kethuboth 
V.  5  ;  Kelim  iv.  3,  xxii.  3  ;  Marquardt,  ii.  705.  ji^^"),  Kelim  xx.  6,  xxiv.  13. 
N"'"ippSDX,  Kelim  xxx.  2.  Corinthian  candlesticks  in  the  possession  of 
King  Agrippa,  .Joseph.  Vita,  13. 

^"^  N^3D,  Shabbath  xxi.  3  ;  Beza  i.  8 ;  Aloed  katan  iii.  7  ;  Edujoth  iii.  9 
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of  all  kinds  the  most  common  designation  is  pTi,  O^ktj}^^ 
Special  kinds  of  wooden  vessels  are  the  cask  or  box  (nDlp, 
cupa),  the  wine-barrel  (dd'S,  tt/^o?),^""  the  chest  (sopDI^J, 
yXcoaaoKo/jLov),  the  small  chest  (x"it2?3p,  KafJUTrrpa),  the  casket 
(XDSp,  capsa),  the  sack  (f]1^'"iJD,  fiapavTriov).'^^ 

The  stock  of  Greek  and  Latin  words  in  the  Mishna  is  far 
from  being  exhausted  by  the  specimens  quoted.  They  suffice 
however  to  give  a  vivid  impression  of  the  full  adoption  of 
Western  manners  and  customs  even  in  Palestine  in  the 
second  century  after  Christ.  The  influence  of  the  Greek 
language  reached  still  farther.  For  even  in  cases  where  the 
introduction  of  Western  productions  and  notions  is  not  treated 
of,  we  meet  with  the  use  of  Greek  words  in  the  Mishna.  The 
air  is  called  T'ls  (a?//j)/^^  the  form  ddid  {tvtto^),  the  sample  or 
pattern  KOJn  {Seijfia),^^^  an  ignorant,  a  non-professional,  or  a 
private  individual  tovin  (ISicorij^),  a  dwarf  D33  (vdwo^i),  a 
robber  D^tiD^  (\r,a-rri^)}'^^     For  the  notion  "  weak  "  or  "  ill " 

(N?3L3  elsewhere  means  a  marble  slab  in  the  floor,  Sola  ii.  2,  Middotli  i.  9, 
iii.  3,  or  a  tablet  with  pictures,  Rosli  hashana,  ii.  8).  S^PLJIpDS,  Moed  kalan 
ii.  7  ;  Kelim  xxx.  1.  i^^a,  Sola  ii.  2  ;  Marquardt,  ii.  G32.  nSQ,  Berachotli 
viii.  3  ;  Marquardt,  ii.  469. 

^^^  pTl,  ShabhatJi  xvi.  1  ;  Kelim  xvi.  7,  8. 

-o"  nSIp  (any  round  hollow  vessel,  cask,  basket,  box),  Pea  viii.  7  ;  Demai 
ii.  5  ;  Shabhath  viii.  2,  xviii.  1  ;  SheJcalim  iii.  2  ;  KcilinhotU  vi.  4  ;  Kelim 
xvi.  3  ;  Ohaloih  vi.  2  ;  MacJisliirai  iv.  6,  vi.  3.  DD'S  (more  correctly 
DJT'S),  Baha  mczia  iv.  12  ;  Baba  hatlira  vi.  2  ;  Kelim  iii.  6  ;  Marquardt,  ii. 
45,  626  sq.     Hermann  and  Bliimner,  Privatalterthiimer,  p.  162. 

""'^  Nf2pD"l?J,  Gittin  iii.  3  ;  Baba  mezia  i.  •}  ;  Meila  vi.  1  ;  Ohnlntli  ix. 
15.  According  to  the  latter  passafje  a  coffin  might  have  the  form  of  a 
y'hcdaaoKoix.ov  or  a  x.a.y.'TrTpa..  The  LXX.  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  8,  10,  11)  put 
y'huQoox.of^o'j  for  jiit^     In  the  New  Testament  (John  xii.  6,  xiii.  29)  y'h.uaoo- 

Koiiiov  is  a  money-box.  See  on  all  these  meanings,  Wetstein,  Nov.  Test,  on 
John  xii.  6,  and  the  Lexicons.  N"it3Dp,  Kelim  xvi.  7  ;  Ohaluth  ix.  15.  XDDp, 
Keliin  xvi.  7  ;  Marquardt,  ii.  705  sq.     f)1V"l?D,  Shabbalh  viii.  5  ;  Kelim  xx.  1. 

^"^  T'li^,  Shabhath  3  ;  Chagiga  i.  8 ;  Kethuboth  xiii.  7  ;  Gittin  viii.  3 ; 
Kinnim  ii.  1 ;  Kelim  i.  1,  ii.  1,  8,  iii.  4,  and  elsewhere ;  Ohaloth  iii.  3,  iv.  1 ; 
Sabim  v.  9. 

203  D21J3,  e.g.  the  different  shapes  of  the  loaf  (Demai  v.  3,  4),  or  the  shape 
in  which  the  loaf  was  baked  (Menachoth  xi.  1),  or  the  holder  for  the 
Tephillin  (Kelim  xvi.  7),  or  the  formula  for  the  bill  of  divorcement  (Gittin 
iii.  2,  ix.  5).     SOJn,  Shabhath  x.  1,  a  specimen  of  seeds, 

2^*  I3)"inn  used  very  frequently  in  the  most  different  relations,  e.g.  of  a 
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the  Greek  expression  d"'3l:dn  {aaOevrji)  for  steep  DiDDp 
{Kara(^epi]<i)  is  used."'^^  The  employment  also  of  Greek  and 
Latin  proper  names  is  pretty  frequent  even  among  the  lower 
classes  and  the  Pharisaic  scribes.  Not  only  were  the  aristo- 
cratic high  priests,  who  were  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
Greeks,  called  Jason  and  Alexander  (in  the  Maccabean 
period),  Boethus  and  Theophilus  (in  the  Herodian  period), 
not  only  did  the  Asmonean  and  Herodian  princes  bear  the 
names  of  Alexander,  Aristobulus,  Antigonus,  Herod,  Archelaus, 
Philip,  Antipas,  Agrippa,  but  among  men  of  the  common 
people  also,  as  the  apostles  of  Christ,  names  such  as  Andrew 
and  Philip  appear.  And  in  the  circles  of  the  Piabbinical  scribes 
we  find  an  Antigonus  of  Socho,  a  E.  Dosthai  ( =  Dositheus),  a 
E.  Dosaben  Archinos  (for  such  and  not  Harkinas  was  the  Greek 
name  of  his  father),  E.  Chananiah  ben  Antigonus,  E.  Tarphou 
(rzTryphon),  E.  Papias,  Symmachus.  Latin  names  also  were 
early  naturalized.  The  John  Mark  mentioned  in  tlie  New 
Testament  was,  according  to  Acts  xii.  12,  a  Palestinian  ;  so  too 
was  Joseph  Barsabas,  whose  surname  was  Justus  (Acts  i.  23). 
Josephus  mentions  besides  the  well-known  Justus  of  Tiberius, 
also  e.g.  a  Niger  of  Persea.""^* 

But  all  that  has  been  said  does  not  prove  that  the  Greek 
language  also  was  familiar  to  the  common  people  of  Palestine. 
However  large  the  number  of  Greek  words  which  had  pene- 
trated into  the  Hebrew  and  Aramaic,  an  acquaintance  with 


layman  as  distinguished  from  a  professional  craftsman  (Mocd  katan  i.  8, 
10),  or  of  a  private  individual  in  distinction  from  a  ruler  or  official 
(Ncdarim  v.  5  ;  Sanhedrim  x.  2  ;  Gittin  i.  6)  ;  also  of  ordinary  priests  as 
distinguislied  from  the  high  priest  (Jchamoth  ii.  4,  vi.  2,  o,  5,  vii.  1,  ix.  1, 
2,  •>)•  D23,  Bcchornth  vii.  (J,  and  in  the  proper  name  D3J  p  pJ/'f^C^i  -Bikkurim 
iii.  0  ;  Shahhath  xvi.  6,  and  elsewhere  ;  also  of  animals  (J^ara  ii.  2)  and 
objects  (Tamid  iii.  5  ;  Mkldoth  iii.  5).  D''t3D^,  usually  in  the  plural 
D^Dd!?,  BeraclwUi  i.  3  ;  Pea  ii.  7,  S  ;  Shahhath  ii.  5  ;  Pesachim  iii.  7  ; 
Nasir  vi.  3  ;  Baha  kamma  vi.  1,  x.  2. 

2°^  D''3tODX,  Bernchoth  ii.  G  ;  Joma  iii.  5.  DIStJJp,  Ohaloth  iii.  3  ; 
Tohariith  viii.  8,  9. 

205a  Compare  in  general,  Hamburger,  Rcal-Encycl.  fur  Bihel  inid  Talmud, 
Div.  ii.,  article  "  Nameu." 
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Greek  by  the  mass  of  the  people  is  not  thereby  proved.  In 
fact,  it  must  be  assumed,  that  the  lower  classes  in  Palestine 
possessed  either  no  knowledge,  or  only  an  insufficient  one  of 
Greek.  When  the  Apostle  Paul  wanted  to  speak  to  the 
people  in  Jerusalem,  he  made  use  of  tlie  Hebrew  (Aramaic  ?) 
tongue  (Acts  xxi.  40,  xxii.  2).  When  Titus  during  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  repeatedly  summoned  the  besieged  to 
surrender,  this  was  always  done  in  Aramaic,  whether  Titus 
commissioned  Josephus  to  speak,  or  spoke  in  his  own  name  by 
the  help  of  an  interpreter.^"^  Thus  the  incidental  knowledge 
of  Greek  on  the  part  of  the  people  was  in  any  case  by  no 
means  an  adequate  one.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  probable, 
that  a  slight  acquaintance  with  Greek  was  pretty  widely 
•  diffused,  and  that  the  more  educated  classes  used  it  without 
difficulty.^°^  Hellenistic  districts  not  only  surrounded 
Palestine  on  almost  every  side,  but  also  pushed  far  into  the 
interior  (Samaria,  Scythopolis).  Constant  contact  with  them 
was  inevitable.  And  it  is  not  conceivable,  that  this  should 
continue  without  the  diffusion  of  a  certain  amount  of  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  language  in  Palestine  also.  To  this  must 
be  added,  that  the  country,  both  before  and  after  the 
Asmonean  period,  was  under  rulers,  whose  education  was  a 
Greek  one :    first  under  the    Ptolemies    and    Seleucidse,  then 

206  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  v.  9.  2,  vi.  2.  1.  Interi^reter,  Bell.  Jud.  vi.  6.  2. 
If  it  sometimes  appears  as  though  Titus  had  spoken  directly  to  the  people 
(^Bcll.  Jud.  V.  9.  2,  vi.  2.  4),  we  see  from  the  latter  passages  that  this  is 
only  in  appearance,  and  that  Josephus  had  to  interpret  his  speech  {^Bell. 
Jud.  vi.  2.  5,  init.). 

2"^  The  question  respecting  the  diffusion  of  Greek  in  Palestine  has  been 
much  discussed  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times.  The  copious  literature  is 
recorded  in  Hase,  Lehen  Jew,  §  29,  note  h.  Credner,  Einleituvg  in  dasNcue 
Testament,  p.  183.  Volbeding,  Index  Dissertationum  quihus  singxdi  Mstoriae 
N.  T.  etc.  loci  ilhistrantiir  (Lips.  1849),  p.  18.  Danko,  HiKtoria  Revclationis 
divinae  Nov.  Tei^t.  (Vindob.  1867)  p.  216  sq.  Of  more  modern  times,  Hug, 
Einl.  in  die  Schriften  dex  N.  T.  (4th  ed.  1847)  ii.  27-49.  Reltig, 
Ephcmcrides  exegetico-tJieologicae  fasc.  iii.  (Gissfe  1824)  pp.  1-5.  Thiersch, 
Ver.tuch  znr  Hcrstclhing  de.t  liistor.  Stcmdpnncts  (1845),  p.  48  sqq.  Roberts, 
Discussions  on  tli/'  (Jusjicis,  Cambridge  and  Ijondon  1864,  Macmillan  &  Co. 
(571,  p.  8).     Delitzsch,  Saat  und  Ho^'nung,  1874,  p.  201  sqq. 
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under  the  Herodians  and  Komans ;  nay  some  even  of  the 
Asmoneaus  promoted  Greek  civilisation.  The  foreign  rulers 
too  brought  with  them  into  the  country  a  certain  amount  of 
elements  moulded  by  Greek  training.  We  know  of  Herod 
especially,  that  he  surrounded  himself  with  Greek  literati 
(see  §  15).  There  were  foreign  troops  in  the  land;  Herod 
had  even  Thracian,  German  and  Gallic  mercenaries.^°^  The 
games  given  by  Herod  at  Jerusalem  brought  not  only  foreign 
artists,  but  spectators  from  abroad  into  the  holy  city.^"^  But 
the  most  numerous  concourse  of  strangers  took  place  at  the 
great  annual  Jewish  festivals.  The  thousands  of  Jews,  who 
came  on  these  occasions  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  Jeru- 
salem, were  for  the  most  part  both  in  language  and  education 
Hellenists.  And  not  only  Greek  Jews,  but  actual  Greeks,  i.e. 
proselytes,  came  at  the  Jewish  feasts  to  Jerusalem  to  sacrifice 
and  worship  in  the  temple  (comp.  John  xii.  20  sqq.).  We 
must  conceive  of  the  number  of  such  proselytes,  who  mada 
annual  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem,  as  something  considerable. 
Again  many  Jews,  who  had  received  a  Greek  education 
abroad,  took  up  their  permanent  abode  at  Jerusalem,  and 
even  formed  there  a  synagogue  of  their  own.  Hence  we  find 
at  Jerusalem  in  the  times  of  the  apostles  a  synagogue  of  the 
Libertines,  Cyrenians,  Alexandrians,  Cilicians,  and  Asiatics 
(Acts  vi.  9  ;  comp,  ix.  20),  in  which  it  is  uncertain  whether  one 
congregation  or  five  are  spoken  of.^°^*  In  Galilee  the  larger 
towns  had  probably  a  fraction  of  Greek  inhabitants.  We  know 
this  for  certain  of  Tiberias,^^^  not  to  speak  of  the  mainly  non- 
Jewish  Caesarea  Philippi.  Together  with  this  strong  penetra- 
tion of  the  interior  of  Palestine  by  Greek  elements,  there 
must  liave  been  not  infrequently  the  necessary  acquaintance 
with  the  Greek  tongue.     And  single  traces  actually  point  to 


208  Antt.  xvii,  8.  3.  209  ,\ntt.  xv,  8.  1, 

209a  A  synagogue  of  the  Alexandrians  at  Jerusalem  is  also  mentioned, 

Tusefta  Megilla  iii.,  ed.  Zuckermandel,  pp.  224.  26  ;  Jcr.  Megilla  73*^  (in 

Liglitfoot,  Horae  on  Acts  vi.  9). 
2i«  Joseph.  Vita,  12, 

DIV.  n.  VOL.  I.  I> 
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this.  Toy  while  the  Asmoneans  had  their  coins  stamped  with 
both  Greek  and  Hebrew  inscriptions,  the  Herodians  and 
Romans  coined  even  the  money  intended  for  the  Jewish  region 
proper  with  merely  Greek  inscriptions ;  and  it  is  known  from 
the  gospel  history  that  the  (undoubtedly  Greek)  inscription 
upon  the  coins  of  Caesar  could  be  read  without  difficulty  at 
Jerusalem  (Matt,  xx.  20  sq.  ;  Mark  xii.  IG  ;  Luke  xx.  24).^^-^ 
The  statement  of  the  Mishna,  that  even  in  the  temple  certain 
vessels  were  marked  with  Greek  letters,  is  certainly  supported 
there  by  only  one  authority  (11.  Tomael),  while  according  to 
the  prevailing  tradition  the  letters  were  Hebrew.^-^^  When 
further  it  is  determined  in  the  Mishna  that  the  writing  of 
divorcement  miglit  be  in  the  Greek  language  also,^^^  and  that 
the  Holy  Scriptures  might  be  used  in  the  Greek  translation,^^^ 
both  these  permissions  may  refer  to  the  Jewish  Dispersion 
beyond  Palestine.  The  notice  on  the  contrary,  that  at  the 
time  of  the  war  of  Titus  (or  more  correctly  Quietus)  it  was 
forbidden  to  any  one  to  have  his  son  instructed  in  Greek,"^^ 
presupposes,  that  hitherto  that  which  was  now  prohibited  had 
taken  place  in  the  sphere  of  Rabbinic  Judaism.^^^*  Nor  can 
the  circumstance  be  otherwise  explained,  than  by  a  certain 
familiarity  with  Greek,  that  in  the  Mishna  the  names  of  Greek 
letters  are  often  used  for  the  explanation  of  certain  figures, 
e.g.  ""3  for  the  explananation  of  the  figure  X,  or  i^^?  for  the 
explanation  of  the  figure  F.^^^ 

From  the  commencement  of  the  Roman  supremacy  the 
Latin  was  added  to  the  Greek  language  and  culture.  But 
Latin,  as  in  all  the  eastern  provinces,  so  also  in  Palestine, 
attained  no  wide  diffusion  till  the  later  imperial  period.  In 
the  first  centuries  the  Roman  officials  in  their  intercourse  with 

-1^  Comp.  the  representation  of  such  a  denarius  as  Jesus  probably  Iiad  in 
His  hand,  in  Madden's  History  of  Jewish  Coinage,  p.  247. 

!^i2  Shekalim  iii.  2.  213  Qntin  ix.  8. 

21*  Megilla  i.  8.  215  g^^fa  ix.  14. 

2i^a  Comp.  on  the  general  position  of  Eabbinical  Judaism  to  Greek  edu- 
cation, Hamburger,  JUal-EvcijcL,  2nd  Div.,  art.  "  Griechenthum." 

*^®  ""S,  Menachoih  vi.  3  ;  Kclimxx.  7.    Xisa,  Middoth  iii.  1;  AW/m xxviii. 7 
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provincials  exclusively  employed  the  Greek  language.  It  was 
only  in  official  documents,  inscriptions,  and  the  like,  that 
Latin  was,  from  the  time  of  Caesar,  also  adopted.  Thus  e.g. 
Caesar  commanded  the  Sidonians  to  set  up  in  Sidon  upon  a 
brazen  tablet  his  decree  for  the  appointment  of  tlie  Jewish 
high  priest  Hyrcanus  II.  in  the  Greek  and  Eoman  languages 
(Antt.  xiv.  1 0.  2).  Another  official  decree  of  the  same  period 
was  in  like  manner  to  be  set  up  in  the  Eoman  and  Greek 
tongues  in  the  temples  of  Sidon,  Tyre,  and  Ascalon  (Antt. 
xiv.  10.  3).  Mark  Antony  commanded  the  Tyrians  to  set 
up  in  a  public  place  a  decree  issued  by  him  in  Greek  and 
Latin  {Antt.  xiv.  12.  5).  In  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  there 
were  placed  at  intervals  on  the  enclosure  (Spu^a/cro?),  beyond 
which  a  nearer  approach  to  the  sanctuary  was  forbidden  to 
Gentiles,  tablets  {cnrfKai)  with  inscriptions,  which  announced 
this  prohibition  partly  in  the  Greek  and  partly  in  the  Latin 
language  {Bell.  Jud.  v.  5.  2,  vi.  2.  4).  The  superscription  also 
over  the  cross  of  Christ  was  written  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin  (John  xix.  20).  Beyond  such  official  use  Latin  had  not 
advanced  in  Palestine,  in  the  early  times  of  the  Eoman 
supremacy. 

3.  Position  of  Judaism  with  respect  to  Heathenism. 

The  more  vigorously  and  perseveringly  heathenism  con- 
tinued to  penetrate  into  Palestine,  the  more  energetically  did 
legal  Judaism  feel  called  upon  to  oppose  it.  On  the  whole 
indeed  the  advance  of  heathen  culture  could  not,  as  has  been 
shown,  be  prevented.  But  for  that  very  reason  the  lines  of 
defence  against  all  illegality  were  only  the  more  strictly  and 
carefully  drawn  by  the  vigilance  of  the  scribes.  Extreme 
vigilance  in  this  direction  was  indeed  a  vital  question  for 
Judaism.  For,  if  it  was  not  to  succumb  in  the  struggle  for 
existence,  in  which  it  was  engaged,  it  must  defend  itself  with 
the  utmost  energy  against  its  adversary.  But  the  anxiety 
witli  which  the   struggle   was   carried  on  inlinitely  increased 
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tlie  danger  which  was  to  be  guarded  against,  and  which  was 
in  fact  victoriously  encountered.  For  the  greater  the  subtilty 
with  whicli  casuistry  determined  the  cases,  which  were  to  be 
regarded  as  a  direct  or  indirect  poUution  through  heathen 
customs,  the  more  frequent  was  the  danger  of  incurring  it. 
Hence  the  course  of  events  placed  the  pious  Israelite  in  an 
all  but  unendurable  position.  He  was  in  almost  daily  contact 
with  heathenism,  whether  M'ith  persons  or  with  goods  and 
matters  which  nought  and  found  entrance  into  Palestine  in 
the  way  of  trade  and  commerce.  And  the  zeal  of  the  scribes 
was  continually  increasing  the  number  of  snares,  by  which 
an  Israelite  who  was  a  strict  adherent  to  the  law  mioht  incur 
uncleanness  through  heathen  practices. 

Two  points  especially  were  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  guard- 
ing against  heathen  practices  —  (1)  heathen  idolatry  and 
(2)  heathen  non-observance  of  the  Levitical  law  of  unclean- 
ness. With  respect  to  both  the  Pharisaism  of  the  scribes 
proceeded  with  extreme  minuteness.  (1)  For  the  sake  of 
avoiding  even  an  only  apparent  approximation  to  idolatry,  the 
Mosaic  prohibition  of  images  (Ex.  xx.  4  sq. ;  Deut.  iv.  16  sq., 
xxvii.  15)  was  applied  with  the  most  relentless  consistency.^^^ 
To  suffer  anything  rather  than  the  setting  up  of  the  statue  of 
Caligula  in  the  temple  was  indeed  quite  right.^^^  But  pictorial 
representations  in  general,  such  as  the  trophies  in  the  theatre 
in  the  time  of  Herod/^^  or  the  eagle  at  the  gate  of  the  temple,^'^ 
were  also  repudiated.  When  Pilate  marched  his  troops  into 
Jerusalem  with  the  eagles  of  the  legions,  a  regular  tumult 
took  place.^^^  Vitellius  took  his  troops  by  an  indirect  course 
from  Antioch  to  Petra  for  the  sole  reason  of  not  polluting 
the  sacred  soil  of  Judah  by  the  Eoman  eagles."^^  And  at 
the    outbreak    of   the  war,   the    first  thing    to    be    done    in 

21^  Corap.  Wiuer,  RWB.,  art.  "  Bildncrei."  Ruetscbi,  art.  "  Bilder,"  in 
Herzog's  lieal-Encycl,  2nd  ed.  ii.  460  sqq.  Wieseler,  Beitrdge  zur  richtigen 
Wiirdignng  dcr  Evv.  p.  8-i  sqq. 

»i«  Avlt.  xviii.  8 ;  Bdl.  Jiid.  ii.  10.  ^19  ^„,^_  xv.  8.  1,  2. 

220  Ann.  xvii.  6.  2  ;  BcU.  Jud.  i.  83.  2. 

« 21  Antt.  xviu.  3.  1  ;  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  9.  2,  3.  222  j^ntt.  xviii  5.  3. 
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Tiberias  was  to  destroy  the  palace  of  Antipas,  because 
it  was  adorned  with  images  of  animals."^^  It  seems  indeed, 
that  coins  with  the  image  of  the  emperor  were  circulated  in 
Judaea  (Matt.  xxii.  20,  and  parallel  passages);  but  the  coins 
issued  there  were  not,  from  considerate  forbearance,  so 
stamped.""^  When  the  famous  scribe  Gamaliel  II.  justified  his 
visit  to  the  baths  of  Aphrodite  at  Akko  (Ptolemais)  by  saying, 
that  the  image  of  Aphrodite  was  there  because  of  the  baths, 
and  not  the  baths  because  of  the  image  of  Aphrodite,^^^  this 
was  a  kind  of  consideration  by  no  means  generally  recognised 
as  valid  in  the  sphere  of  legalistic  Judaism.  To  obviate  the 
danger  of  a  direct  or  indirect  encouragement  of  idolatry,  or 
any  kind  of  contact  therewith,  an  Israelite  was  forbidden  to 
transact  business  with  Gentiles,  to  lend  to,  or  borrow  anything 
from  them,  to  make  them  payments,  or  receive  payments 
from  them  during  the  three  days  preceding,  and,  according  to 
H.  Ismael,  also  the  three  days  following  any  heathen  festival,^^^ 
while  on  the  festival  itself  an  Israelite  was  to  hold  no  kind  of 
intercourse  in  the  town.^'-''  All  objects,  which  might  even 
possibly  be  connected  with  idolatrous  worship,  were  forbidden. 
Thus  heathen  wine  must  not  only  be  made  no  use  of,  because 
it  miglit  possibly  have  been  offered  as  a  libation,  but  it  was 
also  forbidden  to  derive  any  profit  from  it.^^^  If  wood  had 
been  taken  from  an  idol  grove  all  use  of  it  was  prohibited. 
If  the  stove  had  been  heated  by  it,  the  stove  must  be  broken 
to  pieces,  if  it  were  still  new ;  but  if  it  were  old,  it  must  be  let 
to  cool.  If  bread  had  been  baked  with  it,  not  only  the  eating, 
but  every  use  of  it  was  forbidden.  If  such  bread  were  mixed 
with  other  bread,  no  use  of  it  was  allowed.     If  a  weaver's 

228  Vita,  12. 

224  Ewald,  GescJi.  des  Volkes  Israel,  v.  82  sq.  Madden,  History  of  Jewish 
Coinage,  pp.  134-153.  De  Saulcy,  Xiiinlsiii<i/ique  de  la  Tcrre  Sainte,  p. 
60  sqq.,  pi.  iii.  and  iv. 

225  Ahoda  sara  iii.  4.  226  Ahoda  sara  i.  1,  2.  227  Ahoda  sara  i.  4. 
228  Ahoda  sara  ii.  3  ;  conip.  also  tlie  Gcniara  (Aloda  Sara,  or  the  wor- 

eliip  of  idols,  a  tract  from  ilic  Talmud,  translated  by  Ford.  Christian  Ewald, 
2ud  ed.  18G8,  p.  213  sqq.,  especially  221  sqq.). 
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shuttle  were  made  of  such  wood,  its  use  was  forbidden.  If  a 
garment  had  been  made  of  the  stuff  woven  therewith,  all  use 
of  the  garment  was  forbidden.  If  this  garment  had  been 
mixed  among  others,  and  these  again  among  others,  the  use 
of  all  was  forbidden.^^ 

If  all  this  sufficiently  provided  for  the  separation  of 
Judaism  from  heathenism,  it  was  still  further  inculcated  by 
the  notion,  that  a  Gentile — as  a  non-observer  of  the  laws  of 
purification — was  unclean,  and  that  consequently  all  inter- 
course with  him  was  defiling;  that  further,  for  the  same 
reason,  even  the  houses  of  the  heathen,  nay  all  objects 
touched  by  them, — so  far  as  these  were  receptive  of  Levitical 
uncleanness, — were  to  be  regarded  as  unclean.^^'^  When  it  is 
said  (Acts  x.  28),  that  a  Jew  might  have  no  intercourse  with 
a  heathen  (aOejjbtTov  iariv  uvhpl  ^lovhauo  KoWdaOat  rj 
iTpoaep')(e<79ai  aWocpuXco),  this  must  not  indeed  be  misunder- 
stood to  the  extent  of  supposing  that  there  was  an  absolute 
prohibition  of  all  intercourse,  yet  it  does  mean  that  ceremonial 
uncleanness  was  incurred  by  such  intercourse.  All  Gentile 
houses  were  as  such  unclean.^^*  Merely  to  enter  them 
was  to  become  unclean  (John  xviii.  28).  All  articles 
belonging  to  Gentiles  and  of  a  kind  susceptible  of  Levitical 
uncleanness,  were  unclean,  and  needed  before  using  some 
kind  of  purification.  "  If  any  one  buys  kitchen  utensils  of 
a  Gentile,  he  must  dip  what  is  to  be  purified  by  dipping; 
boil  what  is  to  be  boiled  and  heat  in  the  fire  what  is  to  be 
heated;  spits  and  gridirons  are  to  be  made  red-hot;  knives  need 
only  be  sharpened  and  they  are  clean."  ^^^     Apart  from  this 

*2»  Ahoda  sara  iii.  9. 

230  Comp.  also  on  what  follows,  "\'\''ebcr,  System  der  altsynagogalen  pald- 
stiniscJien  Thcologic  (1880),  p.  08  sqq. 

231  Olialotli  xviii.  7.  Comp.  Kirchiier,  Die  jiidische  Pasftnhfeier  und  Jesu 
letztes  Mahl  (Progr.  of  the  Daisburg  Gymnasium,  1870),  pp.  34-41. 
Dolitzsch,  Talinudisclie  Stvdicn.,  xiv.  The  uncleanness  of  Gentile  houses 
according  to  Jewish  notions  is  testified  to  in  the  N.  T.  (Zcif.'<chr.  fiir  hith. 
Thcol.  1874,  pp.  1-4).  Schiircr  on  cpxyuv  to  'Tua.ax'^^  John  xviii.  28, 
akadcmischc  Fcstsch-ifl  (1883),  p.  23  sq. 

^^^  Ahoda  sara  v.  12. 
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ancleaniiess,  which  so  many  objects  might  contract  by  use  on 
the  part  of  Gentiles,  there  were  lastly  many  heathen  products, 
which  could  not  be  used  by  Jews,  because  in  their  production 
the  Jewish  laws,  especially  those  relating  to  the  distinction 
between  clean  and  unclean,  had  not  been  observed.  Partly 
for  the  former,  partly  for  the  latter  reason,  the  most  ordinary 
provisions,  if  coming  from  the  heathen,  were  not  to  be  eaten 
by  Jews,  who  were  only  allowed  to  use  them  by  buying  and 
selling.  This  was  especially  the  case  with  milk  milked  by  a 
heathen  without  an  Israelite  seeing  it,  also  with  the  bread 
and  oil  of  the  heatlien.^^^  Neither  could  a  strictly  legal 
Israelite  at  any  time  sit  at  meat  at  a  Gentile  table  (Acts 
xi.  3  ;  Gal.  ii.  12).  Hence  Israelites  travelling  in  foreign 
countries  were  in  very  evil  case,  and,  if  they  wanted  to  be 
exact  in  their  observance  of  the  law,  had  to  restrict  themselves 
to  vegetable  raw  materials,  as  e.g.  certain  priests,  friends  of 
Josephus,  who  having  been  brought  as  prisoners  to  Eome 
lived  there  upon  nuts  and  figs.^^* 

To  all  the  reasons  here  stated,  which  made  intercourse 
with  the  heathen  and  their  abode  in  the  Holy  Land  a  heavy 
burden  to  an  Israelite,  who  was  faithful  to  the  law,  was  added 
an  entirely  opposite  and  doctrinal  view,  which  caused  the 
rule  of  strangers  in  the  land  of  Israel  to  be  felt  as  a  rdarinrj 
contrast  between  the  ideal  and  reality.  For  the  land  was  the 
property  of  the  chosen  people.  None  but  Israelites  could  be 
landowners  therein.  Even  the  Ictiinrj  of  houses  and  fields  to 
the  heathen  was,  according  to  the  theory  of  the  scribes,  for- 
bidden.^^^     And  what  with  such  views  must  have  been  their 


2^^  Ahoda  sara  ii.  C.  With  respect  to  oi],  sec  Joseph.  Antt.  xii.  3.  1 ; 
Bell.  Jud.  ii.  21.  2  ;  Vitn,  13.  On  the  motives,  see  the  Gemara  (Ahoda 
mra,  translated  by  EwaLl,  p.  247  sqq.).  Milk  e.g.  was  forbidden,  because 
there  mij^dit  possibly  bo  mixed  with  it  milk  from  unclean  animals;  oil, 
because  it  mij^dit  (at  least  accordint,'  to  one  autliority)  have  contracted  un- 
clcanness  from  unclean  vessels.  Talmudic  authorities  are  not  always  clear 
even  concerning  the  motives.     See  the  discussions  in  the  Gemara  as  above. 

23<  Joseph.  Vila,  3. 

2^*  Ahoda  mra  i.  8.     The  letting  of  liclds  was  ^till  more  strictly  forbidden 
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feelings  at  finding  the  heathen  really  in  possession — if  not 
privately  yet  politically — of  the  whole  land  ?  Under  such 
circumstances  we  can  understand,  that  the  question,  whether 
it  were  lawful  for  a  faithful  Israelite  to  pay  tribute  to  Caesar 
at  all,  would  be  one  of  serious  consideration  (Matt.  xxii. 
15-22  ;  Mark  xii.  13-17  ;  Luke  xx.  20-26). 

Thus  circumstances  present  us  with  a  peculiar  double 
picture:  a  yielding  to  the  influence  of  heathen  customs 
together  Mith  the  erection  of  the  strongest  wall  of  partition 
against  them.  So  far  as  the  actual  purpose  of  the  latter 
was  a  defence  against  heathenism  in  its  religious  aspect, 
its  aim  was  certainly  attained.  In  other  respects,  however, 
heathen  culture  was  not  restrained  by  it,  but  only  made  a 
b'H'densome  oppression  to  Israelites. 

than  that,  of  hnnses,  eince  in  the  former  case  not  only  was  the  possession  of 
the  soil  dehvered  up  to  Gentiles,  but  tithe  was  not  paid  on  the  produce. 
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Kuhu,   Uehcr  die  Enistehung  der  Stiidle  der  Alien.     Komenver/assung  und 
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Marquardt,  Eumische  Staatsverwaltung.     Vol.    i.    (also  under  the   title  of 

Handb.  der  rom.  Altcrthiimer  von   Marquardt  u.   Mommsen.,  vol.  iv.). 
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Fauly's  Real-Encyclopddie  der  classischen  Altcrlhumswissenschaft,  unter  den 

hetr.  Artikeln. 
Winer's  and  Schenkel's  Biblisclie  Realwdrtcrhuclier.  unter  den  betr.  Arlikcln. 
The  geographical  works  of  Heland,  Raumer,  Kobiusuu,  Ritter,  Gueriu,  and 

others  (for  the  titles  see  above,  §  2). 
Menke's  Bibelatlas,  maps  iv.  and  v. 

Of  fundamental  importance  in  the  political  life  of  Palestine 
during  the  Hellenic  era  was  the  independent  organization  of 
large  municipal  communities.  This  was  indeed  no  novelty  in 
Palestine,  where  from  of  old  the  large  towns  of  the  Pliilistine 
and  Phoenician  coasts  had  formed  centres  of  political  life. 
The    entrance    of     Hellenism     marks     however     a     turning- 

6T 
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point  in  this  respect  also.  For,  on  the  one  hand  it 
essentially  transformed  the  existing  communities,  while  on 
the  other  it  founded  numerous  new  ones  and  made  the 
municipal  communities  in  general  the  basis  of  the  politieal 
organization  of  the  country  in  a  far  more  thorough  manner 
than  before.  Wherever  Hellenism  penetrated — especially  on 
the  Philistine  coasts  and  the  eastern  Loundaries  of  Palestine 
beyond  the  Jordan  —  the  country  districts  were  grouped 
around  single  large  towns  as  their  political  centres.  Each  of 
such  communities  formed  a  comparatively  independent  whole 
managing  its  own  internal  affairs,  and  its  dependence  upon 
the  rulers  of  Syria  consisted  only  in  the  recognition  of  their 
military  supremacy,  the  payment  of  taxes,  and  certain  other 
performances.  At  the  head  of  such  a  Hellenistically  organized 
community  was  a  democratic  senate  of  several  hundred 
members,  which  we  may  probably  conceive  of  as  resembling 
the  Athenian  jBovKr],  i.e.  as  one  changed  annually,  chosen  from 
the  Phylae,  or  as  a  committee  chosen  by  lot  from  the  people 
(Marquardt).-^  It  formed  the  ruling  power,  not  for  the  town 
only,  but  also  for  all  the  smaller  towns  and  villages,  which 
belonged  to  the  often  extensive  district  of  the  town.^  The 
entire  Philistinian  and  Phoenician  coast  was  in  this  way 
divided  into  a  number  of  municipal  communities,  some  of 
which  were  of  considerable  importance.  We  have  then 
briefly  to  consider  as  such  the  Hellenistic  towns  in  the  east 
and  north-east  of  Palestine,  the  Hellenized  towns  in  the 
interior  of  Palestine,  such  as  Samaria  and  Scythopolis,  and  the 
towns  founded  by  Herod  and  his  sons,  of  which  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  population  was  non-Jewish. 

*  The  Senate  of  Gaza,  e.g.  consisted  of  500  members  (Joseph.  Antt.  xiii. 
13.  3),  that  of  Tiberias  of  600  {Be^.  Jud.  ii.  iil.  9).  Comp.  Kuhn,  Die 
stadtlsche  und  hurgcrliclie  Vcrfassung,  ii.  854. 

2  The  furnishing  of  these  towns  with  a  district  of  greater  or  less  extent 
will  be  shown  in  many  cases  in  what  follows.  Compare  on  the  Hellenistic 
town-constitution,  F.  W.  Tittmann,  Darstdhmg  dcr  grkcliisclien  btaalsver- 
fassnng,  Leipzig  1822.  Marquardt,  Romisclie  Slaatsverwalttmg,  i.  208-216 
(1881 ).     Also  much  matter  in  the  Corj).  Inscr.  Grace,  p.  32  sqq. 
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With  all  their  independence  these  towns  of  course  par- 
ticipated on  the  whole  in  the  political  fate  of  the  rest  of 
Palestine.  In  the  time  of  the  Diadochoi  the  government 
changed  very  frequently.  Ptolemy  I.  three  times  took  pos- 
session of  Phoenicia  and  Palestine,  and  three  times  had  to 
surrender  them.  It  was  not  till  about  280  B.C.  that  Ptolemy 
(II.)  Philadelphus  succeeded  in  establishing  the  rule  of  the 
Ptolemies  over  these  countries  for  a  lengthened  period.' 
After  that  date  not  only  Palestine  proper,  but  also  the  whole 
of  Phoenicia,  as  far  as  Eleutherus,  south  of  Aradus,  was  under 
their  dominion.*  Their  power,  however,  did  not  extend  beyond 
Lebanon.  Damascus  already  belonged  to  the  Seleucidae.'' 
In  the  years  219-217  B.C.  Antiochus  assumed  a  transitory 
possession  of  Palestine,  but  was  obliged  to  give  it  up  in 
consequence  of  the  unsuccessful  battle  at  Eaphia.  After  the 
death  of  Ptolemy  (IV.)  Philopator,  he  however  invaded 
Palestine  a  second  time,  and  his  victory  at  Panias  (198  B.C.) 
was  decisive  in  favour  of  tlie  Seleucidae.  From  this  time 
onward  Palestine  and  the  whole  Philistinian-Phoenician  coast 
belonged  to  the  Syrian  kingdom.^  The  supremacy  of  the 
Ptolemies,  like  that  of  the  Seleucidae,  found  its  expression 
chiefly  in  two  points  :  in  the  appointment  of  military 
governors  (arpaTrjyol)  in  the  regions  subject  to  their  sway, 
and  in  the  imposition  of  regular  taxes.  Josephus  in  his 
account  of  Josephus,  the  farmer  of  taxes,  and  his  son  Hyrcanus 
(Anlt.  xii.  4),  gives  us  a  very  vivid  picture  of  the  manner  in 
which,  the  system  of  taxation  was  organized  in  the  later 
period    of    their  rule,  a   picture    which,   notwithstanding   its 

^  For  particulars,  see  Stark,  Gaza  und  die  philistdische  Kiiste,  pp.  S47-3()7 
It  seems  probable,  from  an  inscription  of  Oiim  el-A\vamid,  pnblishefl  by 
Kenan  (AJissw7i  de  PMnicie,  pp.  711-725),  that  Tyre  bad  an  era  wliiob  began 
tliirty-seven  years  later  than  that  of  the  Seleucidae,  i.e.  27.5  r..o.  (see  Rcnan 
as  above,  pp.  719-723).  Its  cause  seems  to  have  been  the  deiinite  seizure 
of  Phoenicia  by  Ptolemy  11.,  who  showed  himself  on  that  occasion  the 
benefactor  of  the  town.     Comp.  Six,  Ninui.wiallc  Clironiclc,  1877,  p.  192. 

<  See  Stark,  pp.  368,  371.     Kuhn,  ii.  128  sq. 

*  See  below,  on  Damascus. 

•^   Farther  particulars  in  Stark,  pp.  875-4UG,  425  sqq. 
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fictitious  colouring,  certainly  gives  a  faithful  reflection  of  the 
institutions.  It  shows  that  the  imposts  were  not  collected  by 
the  authorities,  but  leased  to  great  contractors,  to  whom  their 
collection  in  the  several  towns  was  given  up.^ 

Towards  the  end  of  the  second  century  before  Christ,  the 
kingdom  of  the  Seleucidae  increasingly  exhibits  an  image 
of  dissolution.  The  central  authority  was  so  weakened  by 
continual  revolutions,  that  a  multitude  of  independent  com- 
munities were  founded  in  the  border  lands  of  the  empire. 
During  this  period  therefore  not  only  did  the  Jews  obtain 
and  maintain  their  full  freedom,  but  a  number  also  of  the 
larger  towns,  which  had  already  in  the  w\ars  between  Syria 
and  Egypt  often  played  a  part  of  their  own,  declared  them- 
selves independent,  and  as  a  sign  of  their  independence  began 
a  new  computation  of  time.  Thus  Tyre  had  an  era  dating 
from  the  year  126  B.C.;  Sidon  a  similar  one  from  the  year 
111;  Ascalon  from  104.  In  other  towns  individual 
"  Tyrants  "  would  seize  upon  the  sovereignty.  Thus  we  find 
towards  the  end  of  tlie  second,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
first  century  before  Christ,  a  tyrant,  Zeno  Kotylas  in  Phila- 
delphia, his  son  Theodoras  in  Amathus  on  the  Jordan,  Zoilus 
in  Straton's  Tower  and  Dora,  Demetrius  in  Gamala.^    And  there 

^  In  illustratiou  of  Joscpli.  Anlt.  xii.  i,  compare  especially  Stark,  pp.  412- 
4:28,  and  Nussbaum,  Observationcs  in  Flavii  Joseplii  Antiquitates  (Gottin- 
ger  Diss'ertat.  1875),  pp.  16-17.  There  is  an  internal  contradiction  in  the 
narrative  of  Josephus.  He  transposes  the  beginning  of  the  renting  of  the 
taxes  by  Josephus,  which  lasted  twenty-two  years  to  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Euergetes,  who  died  221  B.C.  (^Antt.  xii.  4.  1 ;  comp.  4.  6)  ;  the  entire 
account  also  assumes,  that  Palestine  was  then  still  under  the  rule  of  the 
Ptolemies.  Tins  would,  as  Stark  states,  p.  416,  bring  it  to  about  the  years 
229-207  B.C.  On  the  other  hand  however  Josephus  always  calls  the  wife 
of  the  Egyptian  king,  Cleopatra,  while  this  name  was  first  naturalized  in 
the  family  of  the  Ptolemies  by  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Antiochus  the 
Great  and  wife  of  Ptolemy  V.  Stark  i  ightly  finds  the  error  to  consist  in 
the  mistake  as  to  the  queen's  name,  and  accepts  the  results  which  follow 
from  the  other  dates.  The  view  of  Nussbaum  is  more  artificial.  It  is 
based  moreover  upon  the  improbable  assumption,  that  Palestine  had  shortly 
after  the  battle  of  Raphia  already  come  again  into  the  possession  of 
Antiochus. 

8  Stark,  p.  478  sq.     Kuhn,  ii.  162. 
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is  no  lack  of  evidence  that  the  Eomans  at  then^  entry  into 
Syria  found  there  a  number  of  independent  petty,  princes.® 

The  strengthening  of  the  Jewish  power  was  in  those  times 
fatal  for  the  towns  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Palestine.  Even 
the  earlier  Maccabees,  and  subsequently  John  Hyrcanus,  sub- 
jected several  towns.  But  it  was  especially  Alexander 
Jannaeus  who  made  conquests  on  a  large  scale.  At  the  end 
of  his  rule  all  the  coast  towns  from  Eaphia  to  Carmel,  with 
the  sole  exception  of  Ascalon,  almost  all  the  towns  of  the 
country  east  of  Jordan,  and  of  course  those  also  which  were 
situated  in  the  interior,  such  as  Samaria  and  Scythopolis,  as 
far  north  as  the  Lake  of  Merom,^^  were  subject  to  the  Jews. 

The  conquest  of  Syria  by  Pompey  put  an  end  again  at  a 
stroke  to  the  independence  of  all  the  small  towns,  which  had 
separated  themselves  from  the  empire  of  the  Seleucidae.  The 
only  consequence  to  the  autonomic  towns  was,  that  they  now 
entered  into  the  same  relation.^  of  %''ohintary  dependence 
towards  the  liomans,  in  which  they  had  hitherto  stood  towards 
the  Seleucidae.  To  those  towns  however,  which  had  been 
subjected  by  the  Jews,  the  Pioman  invasion  had  even  the 
character  of  a  deliverance  from  a  hated  rule.  For  Pompey 
again  separated  from  the  Jewish  region  all  those  towns  which 
had  been  subjected  to  the  Jews  since  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees  and  restored  to  them  their  freedom.^^  Josephus 
enumerates  as  such  "  liberated  "  towns,  which  had  of  course 
to  acknowledge  the  Eoman  supremacy,  the  following  :  Gaza, 
Azotus,  Janmia,  Joppa,  Straton's  Tower,  Dora,  Samaria, 
Scythopolis,  Hippus,  Gadara,  Pella,  Dium.-^"  The  list  is, 
however,  incomplete.    For  besides  the  above-named,  others  also 

^  Josephus  speaks  quite  generally  of  (^ovccpxoi  (Anit.  xiii.  16.  5).  iXppian. 
Syi:  50,  testifies  that  Pompey  ruv  Ctto  rolg  'S.iJ^ivziocctg  yevof^iyuv  ISuuv  rati 
fiiu  l-TciaTfiaiv  oiicBiovg  fiuaiT^ixg  ij  Ivvxarx;,  whom  however  Pompey  ccrtaiuly 
was  not  the  first  to  create.  Plinius,  Hist.  Nat.  v.  23,  82,  still  knows  in 
Syria  of  seventeen  tetrarcliias  in  regna  descriptas  barhnris  vouiinibuB. 

^^  Joseph.  Antt.  xiii.  15.  4.     See  above,  §  10. 

^^  Compare  on  the  Roman  custom  of  giving  their  freedom  to  the  towns 
of  conquered  regions,  Kuhn,  ii.  15-19. 

»2  Anif.  xiv.  4.  4;  BdlJud.  i.  7.7 
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used  the  Pompeian  era,  i.e.  the  computation  since  the  libera- 
tion by  Pompey,  and  many  of  these  towns  retained  it  till  far 
into  the  imperial  period.  Those  lying  in  the  region  east  of 
the  Jordan,  together  with  Scythopolis,  then  united  with  each 
other  in  the  "  ten  cities  alliance,"  the  so-called  Decapolis. 
The  proconsul  Gabinius  was  another  benefactor  to  many  of 
these  towns.  In  the  years  57-55  B.C.  he  rebuilt  the  towns 
of  Eaphia,  Gaza,  Anthedon,  Azotus,  Jamnia,  Apollonia,  Dora, 
Samaria  and  Scythopolis,  some  of  which  had  been  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  Jews.^^  The  Eoman  civil  wars  however,  with 
their  exhaustion  of  the  provinces  and  the  arbitrary  rule  of 
Antony  in  the  East,  brought  bad  times  to  these  towns.  He 
bestowed  upon  Cleopatra  the  entire  Philistinian  and  Phoenician 
coast,  from  the  borders  of  Egypt  to  Eleutherus,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.^^  Even  when,  after  the  fall  of 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  whose  authority  had  ceased  of  itself,  a 
more  quiet  era  had  been  established  by  Augustus,  many  of 
these  towns  again  changed  masters.'^^  Augustus  bestowed 
upon  Herod  all  the  coast  towns  from  Gaza  to  Straton's  Tower, 
with  the  exception  of  Ascalon,  together  with  the  towns  of 
Samaria,  Hippus  and  Gadara  in  the  interior.^*'  After  the 
death  of  Herod  these  towns  again  experienced  different  fates. 
Gaza,  Hippus  and  Gadara  were  placed  under  the  immediate 
government  of  the  Roman  legate  of  Syria  (on  Anthedon,  see 
below  the  section  respecting  it) ;  Azotus  and  Jamnia  with 
Phasaelis,  which  was  built  by  Herod,  were  given  to  his  sister 
Salome,  while  Joppa,  Straton's  Tower  and  Samaria  fell  with 
the  rest  of  Judaea  to  Archelaus.^^     The  towns  belongincj  to 

13  Antt.  xiv.  5.  3  ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  8.  4. 

14  Ann  XV.  4.  1,/h.  ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  18.  5. 

15  The  different  changes  of  possessors  subsequently  to  Alexander  Jaunaeua 
are  visibly  represented  by  the  numerous  special  maps  in  Menke's  Bihlatlas, 
plates  iv.  and  v. 

i"  Antt.  XV.  7.  3  ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  20.  3.  Of  the  coast  towns  Josephus  names 
only  Gaza,  Anthedon,  Joppa,  and  Straton's  Tower.  But  Azotus  and  Jamnia, 
which  after  the  death  of  Herod  fell  to  his  sister  Salome,  must  then  have 
come  into  Herod's  possession. 

1'  Antt.  xvii.  11.  4,  5;  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  6.  4. 
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Salome  came  after  lier  death  to  the  Empress  Livia.^^  After 
the  death  of  Livia,  they  seem  to  have  been  transferred  to  the 
private  possession  of  her  son  Tiberius,  on  which  account  we 
find  an  imperial  eirLTpoiro^;  in  his  time  in  Jamnia.^^  The 
towns  bestowed  upon  Archelaus,  together  with  the  rest  of  his 
district,  came  after  his  deposition  under  the  oversight  of  a 
Eoman  procurator,  then  in  the  years  41-44  a.d.  to  King 
Agrippa  I.,  and  were  again  after  his  death  under  Eoman 
procurators.  Tliis  frequent  change  of  masters  was  however 
of  little  more  consequence  to  these  towns,  than  that  the  taxes 
had  to  be  paid  now  to  one  now  to  another  governor.  For 
they  had,  on  the  whole,  the  independent  management  of  their 
own  affairs,  even  though  the  supremacy  of  their  different 
masters  made  itself  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less 
noticed.  Finally,  it  was  of  importance  to  the  development 
of  their  communal  life  that  Herod  and  his  sons  refounded  a 
great  number  of  towns,  so  especially  Caesarea  (  =  Straton's 
Tower),  Sebaste  (  =  Samaria),  Antipatris,  Phasaelis,  Caesarea 
Philippi,  Julias,  Sepphoris,  Livias,  Tiberias. 

The  kind  of  cle2oendence  of  these  towns  upon  the  Eoman 
power  both  in  name  and  in  fact  differed  considerably.""  There 
were  in  the  Eoman  Empire  both  free  and  siibject  communities. 
The  former  {civitates  liberae,  iXevdepoi)  had  not  only  their 
own  judicature  and  administration  of  finance,  but  were  also 
free  from  taxation  proper  and  only  bound  to  certain  definitely 
appointed  contributions  ;  they  were  avTovofioi  koL  4>6p(ov 
cireXei?  (Appian.  Civ.  i.  102).^^  Again  there  was  among 
these  a  privileged  class,  the  civitates  foederatae  or  such  as  had 
their  freedom  guaranteed  by  a  foedus.  All  these  free  cities 
were  indeed  dependent  upon  Eome,  but  were  not  regarded  as 

^8  Antt.  xviii.  2.  2  ;  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  9.  1.  Azotus  is  not  expressly  named 
but  is  certainly  intended. 

^3  Anil,  xviii.  6.  3.  Comp.  Marquardt,  Romische  Siaaisverwa]tung,  ii. 
;48  sq. 

""  Comp.  on  what  follows,  Kuhn,  ii.  14-41.  Marquardt,  I  71-86,  396. 
Also  Stark,  Gaza,  pp.  522-525. 

^'  See  especially  Marquardt,  i.  78  sq.,  84  sq. 
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belonging  in  the  strict  sense  to  the  province.  From  them 
must  then  be  distinguished  the  subject  towns  (vttijkool) 
properly  belonging  to  the  province,  the  specific  difference  of 
which  from  the  former  consisted  in  their  liability  to  taxation. 
For  avTovofiLa,  or  the  privilege  suis  legibus  uti,  was  often 
conceded  to  them,  though  under  the  control  of  the  Eoman 
proconsul.^^  All  the  varieties  of  civic  position  here  alluded 
to  were  represented  among  the  Syrian  towns.  Tyre  e.g.  was 
one  of  the  privileged  civitates  foederataeP  Ascalon  was  an 
oppiclmn  liberum.  But  just  because  this  is  mentioned  of 
Ascalon  as  something  special,  the  greater  number  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  free  communities  in  the  technical  sense  of  thfe 
word.  Nor  is  it,  according  to  what  has  just  been  said, 
opposed  to  this  that  many  of  them  are  designated  as  avrovo/xoi. 
And  still  less  does  it  signify,  when  Josephus  says  that 
Pompey  made  these  towns  free  {iXev6epa<i).  For  this  means 
only  their  liberation  from  Jewish  sway.  Their  political  con- 
dition is  correctly  pointed  out  by  Josephus  by  the  expressions 
7rpoaev6c/Li6  rfj  iirap'^ia  and  Karira^ev  et?  t^i/  ^vptaKrjv 
eTrap'^lav.''^  These  slight  political  distinctions  were  not 
indeed  of  much  practical  importance.  For  the  most  privi- 
leged towns  were  taxed  for  certain  requirements,  and  on  the 
other  hand  many  of  the  subject  towns,  at  least  in  Syria,  had 
a  jurisdiction  and  administration  of  their  own.  Least  of  all 
were  these  distinctions  paid  respect  to  with  regard  to  military 
affairs.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose,  that  in  war 
all  or  most  of  these  towns  were  released  from  the  obligation 
of  furnishing  auxiliaries.  At  least  Josephus  speaks  quite 
generally  of  the  auxiliaries,  which  had  been  furnished  by  "  the 
towns  "  at  the  campaign  of  Cestius  Gallus  against  Jerusalem,^' 
when  in  the  year  4  B.C.  Berytus  with  its  district  furnished 


^2  See  especially  Kuhn,  ii.  34  sqq.  *^  Marquardt,  L  75. 

24  Ann.  xiv.  4.  4 ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  7.  7. 

*^  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  18. 19:  TlT^slaToi  oe  x,ui  Ix,  ruv  TtiKiuv  InviKovpoi  avvihiyriaocv, 
ifjc-Tziifict  i^iu  v^rruf^iuoi  ruu  arpocnuroju,  rxl;  os  -Trpodvy-txig  x.xt  tu  KocToi 
'  \ctv})(x.lcuv  y.iatt  to  'Kuttov  kv  Tetis  iTriaT'/jyuii  d.uoe.'TT'Krigovurig. 
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1500  auxiliaries  to  the  army  of  Varus,^^  this  certainly  is  not 
a  case  in  point,  inasmuch  as  Berytus  was  then  already  a 
Eoman  colony  and  was  therefore  under  different  legal  regula- 
tions from  the  other  towns.  But  we  also  know  e.g.  that  from 
A.D.  44-67  there  was  in  Caesarea  a  garrison  of  five  cohorts 
and  a  wing  of  cavalry,  which  was  formed  for  the  most  part 
of  Caesareans  and  Sebastenians  (inhabitants  of  the  towns  of 
Caesarea  and  Sebaste  and  their  respective  districts).'''  Nay  we 
find  towards  the  end  of  the  first  century  after  Christ  a  coliors 
I.  Tyriorum  already  in  Moesia.^  So  too  in  occupying  the 
towns  with  garrisons  regard  was  certainly  had  less  to  political 
distinctions  than  to  military  requirements.  "Free"  Antioch 
became  the  chief  seat  of  the  Eoman  military  force  in  Syria, 
and  we  know  of  Ascalon,  that  though  an  oppidum  liheriLm,  it 
received  a  Eoman  garrison,  though  but  a  small  one.^ 

The  Roman  colonies  occupied  among  the  towns  of  the 
Eoman  Empire  a  position  of  exemption  from  taxes.^**  There 
had  been  such  both  in  Palestine  and  Phoenicia  since  the  time 
of  Augustus.  The  oldest  were  Berytus,  founded  by  Augustus, 
Ptolemais  by  Claudius,  Caesarea  by  Vespasian.  All  the 
colonies  of  the  imperial  period  were  military  colonies,  i.e.  they 
consisted  of  superannuated  soldiers,  to  whom  possession  of 
lands  was  awarded  as  payment  for  their  services,  and  indeed 
in  such  wise,  that  this  was  always  done  to  a  large  number  at 
one  place  contemporaneously,  thereby  founding  the  colony. 
The  lands  required  for  the  purpose  were  in  earlier  times 
simply  taken   from  their   possessors.      Afterwards    {i.e.  after 


*«  Antt.  xvii.  10.  9 ;  Btll  Jud.  ii.  6.  1. 

"  Antt.  xix.  9.  1,  2,  xx.  6.  1 ;  Btll.  Jud.  ii.  12.  5,  iii.  4.  2,  and  especially 
XX.  8.  7  :  [/.iyoc,  0£  (ppovovvTs;  k-Trl  ru  roi/;  ■Tr'hsiaTQVs  ruu  vtto  "Paf^xtov;  ix.uas 
arpxTivo/iihuv  Kxtaxpu;  iiuxt  )cxl  li^xmnvoiii.  Further  particulars  in  the 
Zeitschr.  fiir  wissenschaflliche  Thcoloyie,  1875,  p.  419  ?qq. 

28  Corp.  Jnscr.  Lat.  vol.  iii.  p.  8G3  (Diplom.  xx.  of  the  year  A.D.  99). 

23  Bdl.  Jud.  iii.  2.  1. 

'"  See  on  this  subject  in  general,  Rein,  art.  "  Colouia  "  in  Pauly's  Rcal-Enc. 
ii.  504-517.  Kuhn,  Die  studt.  und  biirgcrl.  Verf.  I  257  sqq.  Marquardt,  i 
35  sqq.,  86  sqq.,  92-132. 

DIV.  II.  VOL.  I.  E 
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Augustus)  it  was  customary  to  compensate  the  owners  or 
to  give  tlie  veterans  such  land  as  was  already  state  pro- 
perty. The  colonists  either  formed  a  new  community  beside 
the  older  one,  or  themselves  entered  into  the  older  com- 
munity, in  which  case  the  latter  received  in  its  entirety  the 
Eoman  municipal  constitution.^^  Thus  the  plantation  of  a 
colony,  which  had  formerly  been  an  act  of  cruel  plunder, 
gradually  became  an  actual  favour  to  a  town.  The  rights  of 
colonies  also  differed.  Those  were  in  the  most  favoured 
position,  which  had  received  the  full  jus  Italicum  and  with  it 
exemption  from  poll  taxes  and  land  taxes.^^  Herod  imitated 
Augustus  in  his  system  of  establishing  military  colonies.^ 

The  position  of  those  towns,  which  were  temporarily  under 
the  Hcrodian  princes,  did  not  essentially  differ  from  that  of 
those  directly  under  Eoman  governors.  It  is  certainly 
possible,  that  the  Herodian  princes  made  their  power  more 
directly  felt,  but  this  cannot  be  proved.  For  the  security  of 
their  sovereignty,  they  appointed  governors  of  their  own  in 
the  towns ;  thus  Herod  the  Great  placed  an  cLp-^wv  in  Idumaea 
and  Gaza,^  Agrippa  I.  a  aTpaT')]'y6<i  in  Caesarea^  and  an 
eVappj^o?  in  Tiberias,^^  Agrippa  II.  a  viceroy  in  Caesarea 
Philippi^''  and  an  e'irap')(o<i  in  Gamala."''^  Such  a  viceroy  was 
also  the  e6v6p'^'q<i  of  King  Aretas  in  Damascus,  2  Cor.  xi.  32. 

The  great  independence  of  these  towns  involves  the  fact, 
that  each  had  its  special  history.  In  following  this  in  each 
separate  case,  we  shall  begin  with  the  towns  of  the  Philistinian 
and  Phoenician  coast,  advancing  from  south  to  north.  Many 
of  these  had  at  the  commencement  of  the  Hellenistic  period  a 
brilliant  past  behind  them  and  continued  to  be  of  prominent 
importance  during  the  whole  Graeco- Eoman  period. 

1.  Eaphia,  'Pa(f>ia  (so  is  it  written  on  the  coin),  may  still  be 

SI  Marquardt,  i.  118  sq.  ^^  Marquardt,  i.  89. 

88  Antt.  XV.  8.  5.     See  below,  Samaria,  Geba,  Heshbon. 

»*  Antt.  XV.  7.  9.  85  ^„;^  xix.  7.  4. 

86  Joseph.  Vita,  9  ;   -whether  Agrippa  I.  or  IT.  is  spoken  of  is  uncertain. 

»7  Vita,  13.     Comp.  Kuhn.  ii.  346.  ^^  Vita,  11. 
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pointed  out  in  the  ruins  oiKirldli  Ur  Refah,  situated  according 
to  Guerin  about  half  a  league  from  the  sea,  but  upon  a  flat 
harbomiess  shore/^  and  therefore  regarded  by  Pliny  and 
Ptolemy  as  an  inland  town.*"  It  was  the  first  Syrian  town 
after  leaving  Egypt.*^  Apart  from  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions/' it  is  first  mentioned  in  history  in  the  campaign  of 
Antigonus  against  Egypt,  B.C.  306,  when  the  fleet  of  Antigonus, 
under  the  command  of  his  son  Demetrius,  was  here  destroyed 
by  a  storm.*^  It  then  became  famous  chiefly  through  the 
victory,  which  was  here  gained  by  the  unwarlike  Ptolemy 
Philopater  over  Antiochus  the  Great,  and  which  resulted  in 
the  loss  of  Palestine  and  Phoenicia  by  the  latter,^^  In  the 
year  193  the  marriage  of  Ptolemy  Philopater  with  Cleopatra, 
daughter  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  was  celebrated  here.**^  In 
the  beginning  of  the  first  century  befure  Christ  Eaphia  was 
conquered  by  Alexander  Jannaeus  (Joseph.  Antt.  xiii.  13.  3; 
Bell.  Jud.  i.  4.  2  ;  comp.  Antt.  xiii.  15,  4),  was  afterwards,  like 
the  neighbouring  towns,  separated  by  Pompey  from  the  Jewish 
district  and  was  rebuilt  by  Gabinius  {Antt.  xiv,  5.  3  ;  Bell. 
Jacl.  i.  8.  4).  Hence  the  coins  of  Eaphia,  of  the  imperial 
age  (from  Commodus  to  Philip  the  Arabian),  have  an  era 
commencing   with  the  refoundation  by  Gabinius   (57   B.C.).''* 

^'  Diodor.  XX.  74  calls  Rapbia  oviTTrpoaop/aiaTov  x.a.\  nutx.'/u'hyi. 

«>  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  v,  13.  68.  Ptolem.  (ed.  Nobbe),  v.  10.  6.  Cmp. 
also,  Strabo,  xvi.  2,  81 ;  Itinerar.  Antonini  (ed,  Parthey  et  Piiider,  1848), 
p.  69,  Sozomenus,  Hist.  eccl.  vii,  15,  Hierocles,  Synecdemii.<i  (ed.  Parthey, 
1806),  p.  44,  Eeland,  Palacstina,  p.  967  sq.  Kitter,  Erdknnde,  xiv.  1;!8 
sqq.,  xvi.  39.  Raiimer,  ]\dasiina,  p.  219,  Guerin,  Jtide'c,  ii.  233-235.  Le 
Quieii,  Oriens  cJiristianus,  iii.  630. 

*^  Polyb.  V.  80:  TLpary)  ruv  x,xt»  Koi'K/]v  'S.vpiocv  T^o'h-uv  u;  "^rpo;  t^> 
Myvirrov.     Joseph.  Bill.  Jad.  iv.  11.  5  :  iart  Si  ij  xoA/j  ctiirn  ^vplecs  ccpx'^. 

••-  Fiiedr.  Delitzscb,  Wo  lag  das  Parodies?  (1881),  p.  291. 

*^  Diodor.  xx.  74,  Droysen,  O'esch.  des  IJcllcnismvs  (2nd  ed.),  ii.  2.  147. 
Stark,  Gaza,  p.  358, 

**  The  battle  is  fully  described  Polyb.  v.  82-86.  Comp.  Stark,  Gaza,  p. 
382-386. 

^''a  Livius,  XXXV.  13. 

**  This  may  now  be  considered  as  certain,  though  Noris  and  EcRliel 
still  hesitate,  whether  the  era  of  Pompey  or  of  Gal)inius  wa.s  to  be 
accepted.     See  Non.s,  Annus  et  cpochac  Hyromacedonum,  v,  4,  2  (ed.  I^ips  p. 
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It  seems  hence  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Herodian 
princes. 

2.  Gaza,  Fd^a,  Hebr.  '^\^*'^  the  ancient  and  important  city 
of  the  Philstines,  so  often  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament.*^ 
Herodotus  knows  it  by  the  name  of  KdSvTi<;,  and  remarks, 
that  it  is  not  much  smaller  than  Sardis.^"''  Already  in  the 
times  of  Persian  supremacy  it  must — as  the  coins  testify — 
have  been  in  active  intercourse  with  Greece.*^''  In  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great  it  was  next  to  Tyre  the  most  important 
fortress  on  the  Philistinian-Phoenician  coast.  Alexander  did 
not  take  it  till  after  a  three  months'  troublesome  siege  (332 
B.c.).^     After  that  time  it  became  more  and  more  a  Greek 

516-521).  Eckhel,  Doctrina  numorum,  iii.  454  sq.  Mionnet,  Description 
de  medailks,  v.  551  sq. ;  Suppl.  viii.  376  sq. ;  Kenuer,  Die  Munzsavimlung 
des  Stiffs  St.  Florian  in  Ober-Oesterreich  (1871),  pp.  179-182,  Plate  vi.  u. 
17-18.  De  Saulcj,  Numismati que  de  la  Terre  Saintc,  pp.  237-240,  pi.  xii.  n, 
7-9.     Stark,  Gaza^  p.  515. 

^^  On  the  Hebrew  form,  comp.  Steph.  Byz.  s.v.  Tx^oc  sx.'Ky]6/i  kxi  "A^a* 
Kccl  f^ixpt  vvv  "Sivpoi " A^uv  oci/TViu  xeiy^ovaiu. 

*^  See  Eeland,  Palaestina,  jjp.  787-800.  Robinson's  Palestine,  ii.  pp. 
36-43.  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  xvi.  45-65.  Raumer,  Paldstina,  pp.  192-194. 
Winer,  RWB.  s.v.  Arnold  in  Herzog's  Eeal-Enc,  1st  ed.  iv.  671-674. 
Sepp,  Jerusalem  und  das  heilige  Land,  2nd  ed.  ii.  617  sqq.  Guerin,  Jiide'e,  ii. 
178-211,  219-221.  The  Survey  of  Western  Palestine,  Memoirs  by  Gender 
and  Kitchener,  iii.  234  sq.,  248-251,  and  pi.  xix.  of  the  large  English  chart. 
Gatt,  Bemerkungen  iiber  Gaza  und  seine  CJmgebung  (^Zeitschr.  des  deutschen 
Pal.  Ver.  vii.  1-14).  For  the  history,  see  especially  Stark,  Gaza.  Also 
Alb.  V.  Hermann,  Gaza,  Stadt,  Umgebung  und  Geschichte,  1876  {Progr.  des 
Knabenseminars  der  Diocese  Brixen  zu  Rothholz,  see  the  notice  in  Zeitschr. 
f.  die  osterreich.  Gymnasien,  1877,  p.  142  sq.). 

*''^  Herodot.  ii.  159,  iii.  5 :  "Explt'cov  oii  x-oXhu  s'hxaaovo;. 

*''^  Comp.  on  these  exceedingly  interesting  coins  the  learned  article  of 
Six,  Observations  sur  les  monnaies  pMniciennes  (Numismatic  Chronicle, 
new  series,  vol.  xvii.  1877,  pp.  177-241;  on  Gaza,  pp.  221-239).  The 
coins  hare  partly  Greek,  partly  Phoenician  inscriptions.  The  name  of  the 
town  (ty  or  piry)  is  to  be  seen  at  all  events  on  several  of  them.  Their 
most  interesting  feature  however  is,  that  they  are  coined  according  to  an 
Athenian  standard  and  with  Athenian  types,  evidently  for  commerce  with 
Greece.  It  is  probable,  that  genuine  Athenian  coins  first  came  to  Palestine 
in  the  period  of  the  hegemony  of  Athens  in  the  fifth  century  before  Christ, 
and  that  henceforth  others  were  coined  after  their  pattern.  See  Six,  as 
above,  pp.  230  sq.,  234-236. 

'*^  The  two  months'  duration  of  this  siege  is  testified  by  Diodor.  xvii.  48 
and  Josephus,  Antt.  xi.  8. 3,  4.    Comp.  also  Arrian,  ii.  26,  27.    Curtius,  iv.  6, 
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town.^^  The  contests  of  Ptolemy  Lagos  with  the  other 
Diadochoi  for  the  possession  of  Coelesyria  of  course  affected 
Gaza  in  the  highest  degree.  In  315  B.C.  it  was  conquered 
by  Antigonus.^*^  In  312  it  again  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Ptolemy  in  consequence  of  his  victory  gained  at  Gaza  over 
Demetrius  the  sou  of  Antigonus.^^  In  the  same  year  how- 
ever he  renounced  the  possession  of  Coelesyria,  and  on  his 
retreat  had  the  most  important  fortresses,  Gaza  among  them, 
demolished.^'  The  sovereignty  over  these  districts  changed 
several  times  during  the  decades  next  following,  till  at 
length  they  were  for  a  longer  period  in  the  possession  of  the 
Ptolemies  about  240  B.C.  In  the  years  218-217  Gaza,  like 
the  rest  of  Syria,  was  temporarily  in  the  possession  of 
Antiochus  the  Great.^^  Twenty  years  later  Coelesyria  came 
permanently  under  the  dominion  of  the  Seleucidae  through 
the  victory  of  Antiochus  the  Great  at  Panias  (198  B.C.). 
Gaza  also  must  then  have  been  conquered  after  a  diificult 
siege,  to  which  indeed  we  have  only  allusions  in  Polybius.^' 
The  sway  of  the  Seleucidae  is  evidenced  among  other  things  by 
a  coin  of  Demetrius  I.  (Soter)  minted  at  Gaza.^^  During  the 
contests  in  the  Syrian  kingdom  between  Demetrius  II.  (Nicator) 
and  Antiochus  VI.  respecting  Trypho  (145-143  B.C.),  Gaza 
refusing   to  join  the   party  of   Antiochus,  was   besieged    by 

and  Plutarch.  Alexander,  25.  Polyb.  xvi.  40  (=  ed.  Hultsch,  xvi.  22'"^). 
Droysen,  Gescli.  d.  Hellcnisrrms,  2nd  ed.  i.  1,  297-301.  Stark,  Gaza,  pp. 
23C-244. 

*^  It  is  expressly  designated  a  ■^o'/.;;  ExXnjw/V,  Joseph.  Anlt.  xvii.  11.  4; 
Bell.  Jud.  ii.  6.  3. 

^o  Diodor.  xix.  59.     Droysen,  ii.  2.  11.     Stark,  p.  350. 

"1  Diodor.  xix.  84.  On  the  battle,  Droysen,  ii.  2.  42  sqq.  Stark,  pp. 
351-354. 

^^  Diodor.  xix.  93  :  xa«ax«i^g  r»g  (i.^io7^oyuToiTa,;  tuu  Kix,pocTn,u-ivav  TroKtuv, 

'S.vpix;.     Conip.  Stark,  p.  355  sq. 

•"  Polyb.  V.  80.     Stark,  pp.  382-385. 

^*  Polyb.  xvi.  18,  xvi.  40  (cd.  Hultsch,  xvi.  22^),  xxix.  6»  (ed.  Hultsch, 
xxix.  12).     Stark,  p.  204  sq. 

**  Gardner,  Catalogue  of  the  Greek  Coins  in  the  British  Museum,  Sekucid 
kings  nf  Syria  (1878),  p.  47. 
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Jonathan  the  Maccabee  in  concert  with  him,  and  its  environs 
laid  waste,  whereupon  it  gave  up  its  opposition  and  delivered 
hostages  to  Jonathan  as  a  pledge  of  its  adherence  to 
Antiochus.^^  With  respect  to  the  constitution  of  Gaza  at 
this  time  we  learn  incidentally,  that  it  had  a  council  of  500 
members.^^  About  the  year  96  B.C.  Gaza  as  well  as  the 
neighbouring  cities  of  Raphia  and  Anthedon  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Alexander  Jannaeus.  Alexander  conquered  it  after 
a  siege  of  one  year,  though  at  last  only  through  treachery,  and 
abandoned  the  city  and  its  inhabitants  to  destruction  (JosepK 
Antt.  xiii.  13.  3  ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  4.  2  ;  comp.  Antt.  xiii.  15.  4. 
Stark,  p.  499  sqq.).  When  Pompey  conquered  Syria,  Gaza 
also — so  far  as  its  existence  can  be  then  spoken  of — obtained 
its  freedom  {Antt.  xiv.  4.  4 ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  7.  7).  The  newly 
built  town  consequently  began  a  new  era  from  the  time  of 
Pompey  (52  B.c.).^  The  rebuilding  itself  did  not  take  place 
till  the  time  of  Gabinius  (Antt.  xv.  5.  3).  Probably  the 
ancient  Gaza  was  then  forsaken  and  the  new  town  built 
somewhat   farther   southwards.^^     In  the  year  30  B.C.    Gaza 

«6  1  Mace.  xi.  61,  62.  Joseph.  Antt.  xiii.  5.  6.  Stark,  p.  492.  No 
conquest  of  Gaza  took  place  iu  the  Maccabeau  period.  For  in  the  passage 
1  Mace.  xiii.  43-48  we  must  read  Gazara. 

^^  Joseph.  Antt.  xiii.  18.  3. 

**  On  the  era  of  Gaza,  comp.  Noris,  Annus  et  cpocliae  Syromaccd.  v.  2,  8 
(ed.  Lips,  pp.  476-502).  Eckhel,  Doct.  Num.  iii.  448-454.  Ideler,  Handb. 
der  Chronol.  i.  474  sq.  Stark,  Gaza,  pp.  513-515.  Tlie  coins  in  ^lionnet,  v. 
535-549 ;  Suppl.  viii.  371-375.  De  Saulcy,  Numismatique  de  la  Terre 
Sainie,  pp.  209-233,  pi.  xi.  The  Chronicon  paschale  (ed.  Diudorf,  i.  352) 
remarks  on  Olymp.  179.  4  =  61  B.C. :  ''E^^TSvdsv  Tcc^aloi  roi/g  sxvrZv  ;^oo'>oi/f 
oipidinovaiu.  Hence  Noris  and  Eckhel  place  the  begiuning  of  the  era  in  the 
year  61  B.C.  According  however  to  Ideler  and  Stark,  the  year  62  must 
according  to  the  coins  be  regarded  as  the  starting-point  of  the  era. 

^^  On  the  distinction  between  Old  and  New  Gaza,  comp.  especially 
Stark,  pp.  852  sq.,  509-513.  The  town  near  which  Ptolemy  Lagos  conquered 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  312  B.C.,  is  expressly  called  Old  Gaza  by  Diodorus 
and  Porpliyry ;  see  Diodor.  xix.  80  (tiji/  ■xx'^xtxv  Tx^xu') ;  Porphyry  in  the 
fragment  in  Euseb.  Chron.  ed.  Schoene,  i.  col.  249-250  (according  to  the 
Armenian  veterem  Oazam,\x\  Greek  in  Syncellus,  Jla.'Axi'ycc^uv,  or  as  Gutschmid 
reads  Ilx'Axiydi^yiu').  It  is  to  just  this  Old  Gaza  that  the  notice  of  Strabo, 
that  Gaza  was  destroyed  by  Alexander  and  has  since  lain  waste,  refers ; 
Strabo,  xvi.  2.  30,  p.  759:  x.a.na'TTXGf/.ivn  S'  v'tto'' h.'M^xv'hpov  x.x\  fisvovax 
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came  under  the  authority  of  Herod  the  Great  {Antt.  xv.  7.  3  ; 
Bell.  Jud.  i.  20.  3).  After  his  death  it  was  again  added  to 
the  province  of  Syria  (Antt.  xvii.  11.  4;  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  6.  3). 
With  this  agrees  the  fact,  that  the  imperial  coins  of  Gaza  do 
not  begin  till  after  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great.  The 
oldest  known  are  two  coins  of  Augustus  of  the  years  63  and 
66  aer.  Gaz.^"  In  the  time  of  Claudius,  Gaza  is  spoken  of  as 
an  important  city  by  the  geographer  Mela.^^  In  a.d.  66  it 
was  attacked  and  destroyed  by  the  rebellious  Jews  (Joseph. 
Bell.  J7id.  ii.  18.  1).  This  must  however  have  been  a  very 
partial  destruction.  For  so  strong  a  fortress  could  not 
have  been  actually  destroyed  by  a  band  of  insurrectionary 

ipYi/iiog.  [The  remark  in  Acts  viii.  26 :  uvti^  iartu  iprifiog^  is  on  the  con- 
trary not  in  point  here,  because  avr'/j  there  more  probably  refers  to  ooog.^ 
Strabo  is  indeed  so  far  mistaken,  that  he  seems  to  know  nothing  of  New 
Gaza,  his  remark  being  based  upon  the  statement  of  an  older  geographer,  in 
whose  time  New  Gaza  did  not  as  yet  exist.  The  existence  of  a  New  Gaza, 
somewhat  to  the  south  of  Old  Gaza,  is  however  chiefly  evidenced  by  an 
anonymous  geographical  fragment  (A-jrou'Trot.tjj^cirix  rtuoc  ytuypa.cpiKx,  ed, 
Hudson  [in  the  appendix  to  his  edition  of  Dionysius  Perieget.,  Geographiae 
vet.  scriptores  Graeci  minores,  vol.  iv.,  Oxon.  1717],  p.  39:  /^tTci  rot 
PiuoKopovpoi.  i]  i/i»  Tx^x  Kuroti  'Tro'htg  omx  xxl  xvrvi  US'  i]  'ipyifiog  T»^x,  ut»  ij 
'' KhkccKuv  'KoKiz)  and  by  Hieronymus  {Onomast..,  ed.  Lagarde,  p.  125  : 
antic^uae  civitatis  locum  vix  fundamentorum  praebere  vestigia,  banc  autem 
quae  nunc  cernitur,  in  alio  loco  pro  ilia,  quae  conruit,  aedificatam).  If 
then  the  local  distinction  of  Old  and  New  Gaza  is  beyond  question,  we  must 
also  with  Stark  consider  it  most  probable,  that  the  foundation  of  New 
Gaza  must  be  referred  to  Gabinius.  For  an  entire  destruction  of  Old  Gaza 
did  not,  as  Strabo  seems  to  suppose,  result  from  its  conquest  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  but  from  that  by  Alexander  Jannaeus.  For  the  rest  both  Old 
and  New  Gaza  lay  twenty  stadia  inland  (see  on  Old  Gaza,  Arrian,  II.  2G  ;  on 
New  Gaza,  Sozom.  lUst.  cccl.  v.  3  ;  Strabo,  p.  759,  erroneously  seven 
stadia,  Antoninus  Martyr,  c.  33,  mil.  pass.).  From  both  too  must  be 
distinguished  the  port  of  Gaza,  which  indeed  remained  the  same  for  both, 
Vx^ctt'av  \if/,'y!v,  Strabo,  p.  759  ;  Ptolemacus,  v.  Ifi.  2.  This  port  was  raised 
to  a  city  under  the  name  of  KovGrxuretei  by  Constantine  the  Great  (Euseb. 
Vita  Constant!)!,  iv.  38 ;  Sozomenus,  Ilht.  eccl.  ii.  5),  but  lost  this  name 
again  together  with  the  rights  of  a  city  through  Julian  and  was  afterwards 
called  again  only  'Mbc'iov^ux;  (=  seaport  town)  ;  see  Sozom.  Hist.  eccl.  v.  3. 
Marci  IXaconi  Vita  J\)rpJn/rii,  ed.  Haupt  (an  article  of  the  Berlin  Acad. 
1874),  c.  57.  Antoninus  Martyr,  c.  33.  Reland,  p.  791  sqq.  Stark,  p.  513. 
Kuhn,  ii.  363.     Guerin,  JmUe,  ii.  219-221. 

««  Eckhel,  iii.  453  sq.     Mionnet,  v.  536.     De  Saulcy,  p.  213. 

®^  Mela,  i.  11  :  in  Palaestina  est  ingens  ct  niunita  admodum  Gaza. 
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Jews.  Coins  too  of  the  years  130,  132,  135  aer.  Gaza. 
(=  A.D.  68/69,  70/71,  73/74)  testify  to  the  lasting  pro- 
sperity of  the  city.^^  Special  tokens  of  favour  seem  to  have 
been  bestowed  upon  it  by  Hadrian.^^  It  is  called  on  an 
inscription  of  the  time  of  Gordian  (A.D.  238-244)  iepa  koX 
darvX.o<i  koX  avT6vo/xo<;.^*  It  must  have  subsequently  become 
a  Eoman  colony.^^  Eusebius  speaks  of  it  as  a  TroXt? 
iTTiarjfjLO'i.^  And  this  too  it  remained  for  a  considerable 
period.^'^  The  independence  of  these  great  cities  is  shown 
in  perhaps  the  most  striking  manner  by  the  fact,  that 
Gaza  as  well  as  Ascalon,  Tyre  and  Sidon  had  each  its  own 
calendar.^ 

3.  Antliedon,  ^Av6t]Bcov,  situate  on  the  sea,  erroneously  called 
an  inland  town  by  Pliny,^^  was  according  to  Sozomen  only 
twenty  stadia  from  Gaza,  probably  in  a  northerly  (north- 
westerly) direction.^^^     Its  very  name  shows  it  to  have  been 

«2  Mionnet,  v.  637  sq. ;  Suppl.  viii.  372.     De  Saulcy,  p.  214. 

^3  The  coins  of  Hadrian's  time  have  a  new  Hadrianic  era  as  well  as  the 
usual  town  era.  The  Chronicnn  pascTiale  (ed.  Dindorf,  i.  474)  mentions 
besides  a  Trxvtiyvpis  ^Alptavt;,  as  celebrated  since  the  time  of  Hadrian.  See 
Stark,  p.  550. 

^*  Corp.  Inscr.  Grace,  n.  5892.     Comp.  Stark,  p.  554  sq. 

*^  Le  Bas  et  Waddington,  Inscriptions,  vol.  iii.  n.  1904  :  Ko'hoiyicts  Tu^ms. 
The  mention  also  of  a  Gazensis  Duumvir  by  Jerome,  Vita  IlJarionis,  c.  20 
(Vallarsi,  ii.  22),  points  to  a  Roman  municipal  constitution.  Comp. 
Marquardt,  Rom.  Staatsverwaltung,  i.  429. 

^^  Euseb.  Onomasi.,  ed.  Lagarde,  p.  242. 

^'  Antoninus  Martyr  (about  A.D.  570,  De  locis  Sanctis,  c.  33  ;  Tobler  et 
Molinier,  Itinera,  i.  109)  ;  Gaza  autem  civitas  est  splendida,  deliciosa, 
homines  in  ea  honestissirai,  omni  liberalitate  decori,  amatores  peregiinorum. 

"^  See  on  the  whole,  Ideler,  Handbuch  der  Chronologie,  i.  410  sq.,  434  sq., 
438  sq.    On  Gaza  also,  Noris,  v.  2  (ed.  Lips.  p.  476  sqq.).    Stark,  p.  517  sq. 

63  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  v.  13.  68 :  intus  Anthedon.  That  it  was  on  the  coast 
is  however  certain  from  the  unanimous  testimony  of  all  other  authors ;  see 
Joseph.  Antt.  xiii.  15.  4,  xviii.  6.  3  :  Bell.  Jud.  i.  21.  8  ;  Ptolem.  v.  16.  2  ; 
Steph.  Byz.  s.v.y  Sozomenus,  Hist.  eccl.  v.  9.  See  on  the  subject  in 
general,  Relaud,  Palaestina,  pp.  566-568.  Raumer,  Paldstina,  p.  171. 
Pauly's  Real-Encycl.  i.  1.  1087  sq.  Guerin,  Judcc,  ii.  215-218.  Le  Quien, 
Oriens  christianus,  iii.  631. 

6®^  Sozomenus,  v.  9,  Anthedon  is  according  to  Joseph.  Antt.  xiii.  15.  4 
generally  placed  south  of  Gaza.  But  the  majority  of  tlie  passages  from 
Josephus  speak  of  it  aa  north  of  Gaza  {Antt.  xv.  7.  3  ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  4.  2,  20. 
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founded  in  the  Greek  period.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  the 
time  of  Alexander  Jannaeus,  M'ho  conquered  it  about  the  same 
time  as  Eaphia  (Joseph.  Anif.  xiii.  13.  3  ;  Bell.  Jucl.  i.  4.  2  ; 
comp.  Antt.  xiii.  15.  4).  Like  the  other  coast  towns  it  was 
undoubtedly  retaken  from  the  Jews  by  Pompey.  Gabinius 
rebuilt  it  {Antt.  xiv.  5.  3 ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  8.  4).  Augustus 
bestowed  it  on  Herod  {Antt.  xv.  7.  3  ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  20.  3), 
who  again  restored  it  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Agrippias  or 
Agrippeion  in  honour  of  Agrippa  {Antt.  xiii.  13.  3  ;  Bell.  Jud. 
i.  4.  2,  21.  8).  It  is  not  expressly  mentioned  in  the  parti- 
tion of  Herod's  inheritance.  Hence  it  is  uncertain  whether, 
like  its  neighbour  Gaza,  it  was  united  to  the  province  of 
Syria,  or  passed  like  Joppa  and  Caesarea  to  Archelaus  (see 
Stark,  p.  542  sq.).  In  the  latter  case  it  would  have  shared 
the  fate  of  the  rest  of  Judaea  and  therefore  have  come,  after 
the  deposition  of  Archelaus,  under  Eoman  procurators  and 
have  been  from  a.d.  41-44  under  the  rule  of  King  Agrippa. 
The  existence  of  a  coin  of  Anthedon  with  the  name  of  Agrippa 
would  give  evidence  of  the  latter,  if  its  reading  were  certain."" 
At  the  besrinning  of  the  Jewish  war  Anthedon  was  attacked 
and  partially  devastated  by  the  revolted  Jews  {Bell.  Jud.  ii. 
18.  1).  The  name  Agrippias  was  never  naturalized;  Josephus 
already  and  all  subsequent  authors  call  it  Anthedon  again.' 
On  coins  too  only  this  name  occurs.'^ 

3,  ii.  18.  1)  ;  so  too  Plinius,  v.  13.  68.  The  note  of  Theodosius  is  decisive 
for  its  lying  helween  Gaza  and  Ascalon ;  Theodosius,  De  }iitu  terrae  sanctae  (ed. 
Gildemeister,  1882),  §  18  :  inter  Ascalonam  et  Gazam  civitates  duae,  id  est 
Anthedon  et  Maioma.  Rightly  therefore  has  Gatt  {Zeitschr.  des  Deutschen 
Paldstina-Vereins,  vii.  1884,  pp.  5-7)  identified  the  ruins  of  el-Blachije, 
one  league  north-west  of  Gaza,  for  which  a  native  gave  him  the  name  of 
Teda,  with  Anthedon.  Comp.  also  the  remarks  of  Noldeke  and  Gilde- 
meister, Zeitschr.  d.  DPV.  vii.  140-142. 

^<*  The  coins  in  Mionnet,  Suppl.  viii.  364.  Against  the  correctness  of  the 
reading  see  Madden,  Coins  of  the  .hios  (1881),  p.  134. 

^^  So  Plinius,  Ptolemaeus,  Steph.  Byz.,  Sozo menus  in  the  passages  cited ; 
Hierocles,  Synced,  p.  44 ;  the  Acts  of  the  Councils  in  Le  Quien,  as  above. 
The  isolated  assertion  of  Tzetzes  (in  Reland,  p.  hdl),  that  the  former 
Anthedon  is  "  now  "  called  Agrippias,  is  based  upon  Josephus  only. 

"  Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num.  iii.  443  sq.    Miounet,  DescrijU.  v.  622  sq. ;  bupjiL 
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4.  Ascalon,  ^ActkoXov,  Hebr.  lvi?ti'X,  was  like  Gaza  an  impor- 
tant town  of  the  Philistines,  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  also  already  known  to  Herodotus/^  The  present 
Ascalon  lies  close  to  the  sea,  and  Ptolemy  also  mentions 
Ascalon  as  a  coast  town/*  But  the  old  town  must  have  lain 
inland,  if  ever  so  little,  since  even  in  the  sixth  century  after 
Christ  Ascalon  and  Majuma  Ascalonis  are  distinguished.''' 
In  the  Persian  period  Ascalon  belonged  to  the  Tyrians."^ 
Coins  of  Alexander  the  Great  coined  at  Ascalon  mark  the 
commencement  of  the  Hellenistic  period.''®^  Like  all  Palestine 
and  Phoenicia  it  was  in  the  third  century  before  Christ  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  had  consequently  to  pay 
them  yearly  tribute.^^     With  Autiochus  III.  began  its  subjec- 

viii.  364.  De  Saulcy,  Nnmismatique  de  la  Terre  Sainte,  pp.  234-236,  pi.  xii. 
n.  1-4.  All  three  indeed  give  also  coins  with  the  legend  '  AypiTfTriow.  But 
these  do  not  belong  to  Anthedon  ;  see  Stark,  p.  515. 

''^  Herodot.  i.  105.  See  on  Ascalon  in  general,  Relaud,  Palaeslina,  pp. 
586-596.  Winer,  IIWB.,  and  Pauly,  Eeal-Enc.  s.v.  Ritter,  Erdkunde, 
xvi.  70-89.  Raumer,  Palilst.  p.  173  sq.  Tobler,  Drittc  Wanderunc]  nach 
Paldstina  (1859),  pp.  32-44.  Sepp,  Jerusalem  (2nd  ed.),  ii.  599  sqq. 
Guerin,  Judee^  ii.  135-149,  153-171.  Guthe,  Die  liuincn  Askalons,  with  a 
plan  (Zeitschr.  d.  deutsclicii  Paldstina- Vcreins,  ii.  164  sqq.).  llie  Survey  oj 
Western  Palestine,  Memoirs  by  Conder  and  Kitchener,  iii.  237-247  (with 
a  plan),  also  plate  xix.  of  the  large  English  chart. 

?*  Ptolem.  V.  16.  2. 

''^  Antoninus  Martyr,  c.  33  (in  Tobler  and  Molinier,  Itinera,  i.  109) : 
Ascalonfiiu  ...  In  proximo  civitatis  ^laiunia  Ascalonis.  In  a.d.  618  a 
bishop  of  Ascalon  and  a  bishop  of  Majuma  Ascalonis  are  mentioned  con- 
temporaneously ;  see  Le  Quien,  Orieiis  christ.  iii.  602  sq.     Kuhu,  ii.  363. 

'^  Scylax  in  GcorjrapM  graeci  minores,  ed.  Mliller,  i.  79  :  '  Aax.x'Auv  ivo'ht', 
Tvpiuu  X.XI  (ictai'Kita.  Movers  (Plionicicr,  ii.  2.  177  sq.)  insists  on  referring 
this  notice  only  to  the  harbour  of  Ascalon  (Majuma  Ascalonis)  which  he 
considers  to  be  a  foundation  of  the  Tyrians.  But  this  lay  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  town  (see  the  preceding  note)  and  could  hardly  have 
been  in  the  possession  of  any,  who  did  not  own  the  town  itself.  It  is  on 
tlie  contrary  to  be  supposed,  that  Ascalon  was,  in  the  Persian  period  (to 
v/hich  the  statements  of  Scylax  refer)  under  the  rule  of  the  Tyrians  as 
Joppa  and  Dora  were  under  that  of  the  Sidouians. 

'^^'^  L.  Mliller,  Nuviismaliqne  d' Alexandre  le  Gi'and  (1855),  p.  308,  planches, 
n.  1472  sqq.  The  coins  communicated  by  Mionnet,  i.  522,  Suppl.  iii.  199, 
belong,  according  to  Mliller,  p.  267,  to  the  town  of  Aspendos  in  Paniphylia. 

^^  Joseph.  Antt.  xii.  4.  5  ;  see  above,  p.  52  sq.  If  it  is  correct,  that  a  coin 
of  Antiochus,  coined  at  Asjaiuu,  is  in  existence  (as  Mionnet,  v.  8,  No.  59, 
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tion  to  the  Seleucidae,  which  is  also  evidenced  by  Ascalonian 
Seleucid  coins  from  Antiochus  III.  to  Antiochus  IX.^^  Ascalon 
was  able  by  prudent  concessions  to  protect  itself  against  the 
increasing  power  of  the  Jews.  The  Maccabaean  Jonathan  did 
indeed  march  twice  against  the  town,  but  was  on  both  occasions 
pacified  by  a  respectful  welcome  on  the  part  of  the  inhabit- 
ants.^^ Ascalon  was  also  the  only  coast  town,  which  remained 
unmolested  by  Alexander  Jannaeiis.  It  was  able  in  the  year 
104  B.C.  to  attain  to  independence  and  thenceforth  began  a 
computation  of  time  of  its  own,  whicli  it  made  use  of  even  in 
the  times  of  the  Roman  Empire.^*'  The  Eomans  acknowledged  its 
independence  at  least  formally.^^  Besides  the  usual  era  of  the 
year  104  B.C.  another  of  57  B.C.  occurs  in  several  instances, 
which  proves  that  Ascalon  was  favoured  by  Gabinius.^^  On 
some  of  the  coins  of  Ascalon  the  heads  have  been  taken  for 

states),  Ascalon  must  at  that  time  have  been  under  Syrian  sway.  But 
comp.  on  the  other  side,  Stark,  Gaza^  p.  476  ;  Droysen,  iii.  1.  274. 

''^  Mionnet  describes  Ascalonian  coins  of  Antiochus  III.  and  IV.,  of  Trypho 
and  Antiochus  VIII.  {Dcscripi.  de  medailks,  v.  p.  2.5,  No.  219,  jip.  38,  72, 
No.  62,5,  p.  526  ;  Suppl.  viii.  366).  The  catalogue  of  the  British  Museum 
gives  such  of  Trypho,  Alexander  Zebinas,  Antiochus  VIII.  and  IX.  (Gardner, 
Catalogue  of  the  Greek  Coins,  Seleucid  Kings,  1878,  pp.  68,  69,  81-88,  91)  ; 
de  Saulcy,  one  of  Trypho  (Melanges  de  Numismeitique,  vol.  ii.  1877,  p. 
82  sq.).     See  on  the  subject  generally,  Stark,  Gaza,  pp.  474-477. 

79  1  Mace.  X.  86  and  xi.  60.     Stark,  Gaza,  pp.  490  sq.,  492. 

^^  See  on  the  era  104  B.C.,  Chr on.  pa scJiale  on  Olymp.  169.  1=104  B.C. 
(ed.  Dindorf,  i.  346)  :  '  AaKccXav^TXt  rw;  iuvruu  xp<^'"^^S  iynvdiu  doi6[^ovaiv. 
Hieron.  Chron.  ad  ann.  Ahrah.  2295  (in  Euseb.  Chron.,  ed  Schoene, 
ii.  185):  The  second  year  of  Probus  (1030  A.v.c.)  =  380  aer.  Asoal. 
Noris,  Annus  ei  epochae,  v.  4.  1  (ed.  Lips.  pp.  603-515).  Eckliel,  Doctr. 
Num.  iii.  444-447.  Coins  in  Mionnet,  Descr.  v.  523-533  ;  Supjd.  viii.  365- 
370.  De  Saulcy,  Numismatique  de  la  Terre  Sainte,  pp.  178-208,  406,  pi.  ix.  x. 
Tlie  same,  Melanges  de  Numismatique,  vol.  ii.  1877,  pp.  148-152. 

"1  Pliiiiu.s,  Hist.  Nat.  v.  13.  68 :  oppidum  Ascalo  libcrum.  In  tbe  earlier 
imperial  period  (down  to  the  miildle  of  tl)e  2ik1  century  after  Christ) 
Ascalon  used  autonomic  as  well  as  imperial  coins,  the  former  however  of 
only  the  smallest  kind  and  least  value  ;  see  de  Saulcy,  p.  187. 

*2  The  double  date  56  and  102  is  found  on  a  coin  of  Augustus.  On 
another  (hi  de  Saulcy,  p.  189,  No.  8),  66  and  102.  The  year  102  is 
according  to  the  usual  era  of  Ascalon  3/2  B.C.  If  however  this,  according 
to  the  second  era=66/56,  then  the  year  1  of  this  latter  era  =  57  B.C.  (not 
68,  as  was  before  supposed  on  the  strength  of  the  coin  of  the  year  66). 
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those  of  Cleopatra  and  a  Ptolemy,  whicli  would  point  to 
their  sovereignty  or  claims  to  sovereignty  over  this  region.^^* 
Ascalon  was  never  in  the  possession  of  Herod  and  his 
successors,  although  it  was  indeed  adorned  with  public 
buildings  by  Herod  ,^^  who  seems  also  to  have  had  a  palace 
there,  which  after  his  death  passed  into  the  possession  of  his 
sister  Salome.®*  The  ancient  enmity  of  the  Jews  and  Asca- 
lonians  made  the  breaking  out  of  the  Jewish  war  in  a.d.  66 
fatal  for  both.  At  first  Ascalon  was  devastated  by  the 
Jews ;  ^''  then  the  Ascaloniaus  put  to  death  all  the  Jews 
dwelling  in  their  city,  1500  in  number ; ^^  finally,  the  Jews 
made  a  second  attack  upon  the  town,  which  was  indeed  easily 
repelled  by  the  Eomau  garrison  stationed  there.^  Ascalon 
long  remained  a  flourishing  Hellenistic  city  with  celebrated 
religious  rites  and  games.^  Many  individuals  famous  in  Greek 
literature  were  natives  of  this  town,®^ 

5.  Azotus,  M^coTo?,  or  Ashdod,  Hebr.  'li'^V''?,  like  Gaza  and 
Ascalon,  an  old  Philistine  town  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Old 

^^^  De  Saulcy,  Note  siir  quclques  monnaies  inedites  (VAscalon  (Revue 
Numismatique,  1874,  pp.  124-135).  Feuardeut,  the  same,  pp.  184-194. 
Comp.  Bursian's  pliilol.  Jahreshcricht,  vii.  467  sq. 

83  Joseph.  Bell.  Jiid.  i.  21.  11. 

^*  Joseph.  Antt.  xvii.  11.  5  ;  Bell.  Jtid.  ii.  6.  3.  Comp.  Stark,  p.  542. 
On  the  question,  whether  Herod  was  born  at  Ascalon,  see  above,  §  12. 
Do  Saulcy  thinks  the  use  of  certain  supposed  Jewish  symbols  (two  cornu- 
copias crossing  each  other  with  a  lemon  (?)  in  the  middle)  upon  certain 
coins  of  Ascalon  of  the  time  of  Augustus  must  be  referred  to  the  influence 
of  Herod  ;  see  his  Note  sur  quelques  monnaies  d' Ascalon,  in  the  Annuaire  de 
la  Societe  Frangaise  de  Numismatique  et  d'Archeologie,  iii.  253-258. 

85  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  18.  1.  8^  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  18.  5. 

8^  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  iii.  2.  1,  2.  On  the  enmity  of  the  Ascaloniaus  to  the 
Jews,  see  also  Philo,  ii.  576,  ed.  Mangey. 

88  The  games  are  mentioned  in  the  inscription  Corp.  Inscr.  Grace,  n. 
4472 ;  Le  Bas  et  Waddington,  Inscriptions,  vol.  iii.  n.  1839  (comp.  above, 
p.  24  sq.).  Ammian.  Marcellin.  xiv.  8.  11  mentions  Caesarea,  Eleuthero- 
polis,  Neapolis,  Ascalon  and  Gaza  as  the  most  important  towns  of  Palestine. 
To  this  very  day  "the  ruins  of  Ascalon  and  Kaisarieh  are  the  most 
considerable  on  the  whole  coast  from  Ghaseh  to  Berut "  (Tobler,  Dritte 
Wanderung,  p.  44). 

*^  Steph.  Byz.  s.v.  reckons  four  philosophers,  two  granunarians,  and  two 
historians  of  Ascalon  (comp.  above,  p.  25)  ;  and  the  catalogue  is  not  yet 
complete  (see  Reland,  p.  594). 
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Testament  and  already  known  to  Herodotus.^"  Ptolemy  speaks 
of  it  as  a  coast  town ;  ^^  Joseplius  at  one  time  as  a  coast,  at 
another  as  an  inland  town.^^  The  latter  is  more  accurate,  for  it 
lay,  as  the  present  Asdud  does,  more  than  a  league  inland,  on 
which  account  "A^coTo<i  irapakio^  is  in  Christian  times  dis- 
tinguished from  "A^(oro<i  fi,€a6y€io<i.^^  The  district  of  Azotus 
is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Books  of  the  Maccabees ;  but 
no  certain  conclusions  can  be  drawn  therefrom  as  to  its  extent,^^ 
Nor  are  any  further  details  of  its  fate  under  the  Ptolemies  and 
Seleucidae  known.^^*  At  the  time  of  the  rising  of  the  Macca- 
bees Azotus  was  unable  to  maintain  itself  against  Jewish  supre- 
macy. Judas  already  destroyed  its  altars  and  images  (1  Mace. 
V.  6  8).  Jonathan,  however,  devastated  the  city,  together  with  its 
temple  of  Dagon,  by  fire  (1  Mace.  x.  84,  xi.  4).  At  the  time  of 
Alexander  Jannaeus  the  city,  or  rather  its  ruins,  belonged  to 
the  Jewish  region  (Joseph.  Antt.  viii.  15.  4).  Pompey  again 
separated  it  from  this  latter,  and  made  it  a  free  town  (Antt.  xiv. 
4.  4  ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  7.  7).  But  the  ruined  city  was  not  restored 
kill  Gabinius  (Antt.  xiv.  5.  3  ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  8.  4).  It  possibly 
came,  together  with  the  other  maritime  towns,  under  the 
dominion  of  Herod  (B.C.  30),  from  whom  it  passed  after  his 
death  to  his  sister  Salome  (Antt.  xvii.  8.  1,  11.  5  ;  Bell.  Jud. 
ii.  6.  3).     Whether,  like  Jamnia,  it  fell  after  her  death  to  the 

^^  Herodot.  ii.  157.  See  on  the  subject  geoerally,  Reland,  Pakiestina, 
pp.  60G-609.  Winer,  RWB.,  s.v.  Asdod.  Pauly,  Rcal-Enc.  i.  2.  2208  sq. 
liitter,  Erdkunde,  xvi.  94-100.  Raumer,  Paldst.  p.  174 ;  Tobler,  Dritte 
Wanderung,  pp.  26-32.  Guerin,  Jtidee,  ii.  70-78  ;  The  Survey  of  Wester7i 
Palestine,  Memoirs  by  Conder  and  Kitchener,  ii.  409  sq.,  421  sqq.,  also  sheet 
xvi.  of  the  large  English  chart. 

91  Ptolem. 

92  As  a  coast  town,  Antt.  xiii.  1.5.  4  ;  as  an  inland  town,  Antt.  xiv.  4.  4  ; 
Bell.  Jud.  i.  7.  7  ;  comp.  Kuhn,  ii.  362,  364. 

93  Hieroclis,  Synecdcmus,  ed.  Parthey  (1866),  p.  43. 
9*  1  Mace.  xiv.  34,  xvi.  10. 

9^*  On  two  interesting  coins  of  Asdod,  probably  of  the  first  Diadochian 
period,  see  Georg  Hoffmann  in  Sallet's  Zeitsclir.  far  Numismntik,  vol.  ix. 
1882,  p.  96  sq.  The  superscription  of  tlie  coins  is  Hebrew,  bnt  in  Greek 
characters.  On  the  one  is  IP  ASAHA  A2INA,  i.e.  nrcn  nnC'X  "l""!;  (the 
strong  city  of  Aslidod)  ;  on  the  other  IP  A2  IPOM  II,  i.e.  probably  the 
city  of  Ashdod  in  tlie  eighth  year  of  Hirom  (the  king  of  the  city). 
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Empress  Livia  is  not  quite  certain,  since  Azotus  is  not  expressly 
named  {Antt.  xviii,  2.  2  ;  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  9.  1).  It  is  probable 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  its  population  was  Jewish,  on 
which  account  Vespasian  was  obliged,  during  the  Jewish  war, 
to  place  a  garrison  in  it  (Bell.  Jud.  iv,  3.  2).  Coins  of  Azotus 
during  the  Eoman  period  seem  not  to  have  been  preserved.^^ 

6.  Jamnia,  'Idfiveia,  in  the  Old  Testament  Jabneh,  nn* 
(2  Chron,  xxvi.  6),  under  which  name  it  frequently  occurs  in 
Eabbinic  literature.®^  Jamnia,  like  Azotus,  is  sometimes  called 
a  maritime,  sometimes  an  inland  town,®'^  for  it  lay  consider- 
ably inland,  but  had  a  port.  Both  are  correctly  distinguished 
by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy.®^  There  is  express  testimony  that 
Jamnia  had  a  district.^®  According  to  Strabo,  it  was  so 
densely  populated  that  Jamnia  and  its  neighbourhood  were 
able  to  furnish  40,000  fighting  men.^""  In  the  Maccabaean 
period  Jamnia  was — at  least  according  to  the  second  Book  of 
the  Maccabees  —  attacked  by  Judas,  and  its  port  together 
with   the   fleet   burnt.-^°^     The  town  itself  however   did  not 

**  The  coins  with  the  legend  Ty^'J  Aauriuu,  which  older  numismatics 
have  referred  to  this  town  (Eckhel,  iii.  448  ;  Mionnet,  v.  534  ;  Suppl. 
viii.  370),  are  rightly  denied  to  belong  to  it  by  de  Saulcy  (Numism.  p. 
282  sq.),  even  on  account  of  the  a  instead  of  ^  [also  in  the  Pseudo-Aristeas 
Aauriav  %upa.v  is,  according  to  Mor.  Schmid  in  Merx's  Archiv,  i.  275,  6,  the 
correct  reading,  instead  of  ^ K^arlau  x^p^vl- 

'•">  Mislma,  Shekalim  i.  4  ;  Rosh  hashana  ii.  8,  9,  iv.  1,  2  ;  Kcihubotli  iv.  G  ; 
Sanlmlrin  xi.  4  ;  Edujoth  ii.  4  ;  Ahoth  iv.  4  ;  Bechoroth  iv.  5,  vi.  8  ; 
Kelim  v.  4 ;  Pa7-a  vii.  G.  For  the  passages  of  the  Tosefta,  see  the  index 
to  Zuckerinandel's  edition  (1882).  Neubauer,  La  Geographie  da  Talmud, 
1868,  pp.  73-7G. 

^''  Maritime  town,  Antt.  xviii.  15.  4.  Inland  town,  Antt.  iv.  4.  4;  Bell. 
Jud.  \.1.1;  comp.  Kuhn,  ii.  362  sq. 

^^  Plinius,  //.  A'',  v.  13.  68 :  Jamneae  duae,  altera  intus.  Ptolem.  v.  IG.  2  : 
Ici-l^viiruv  'hii^'/^v;  V.  16.  6:  'ixi^uucn.  See  generally,  Reland,  p.  823  sq. 
Winer,  RWB.^s.v.  "  Jabue."  Pauly,  Real-Enc.  iv.  17.  Raumer,  p.  203  sq. 
Ritter,  xvi.  125  sq.  Tobler,  Dritte  Wanderunr/,  pp.  20-25.  Guerin,  Judee, 
ii.  53-65.  The  Survey  of  Western  Palestine,  Memoirs  by  Couder  and  Kitchener, 
ii,  414,  441-433  ;  also  sheet  xvi.  of  the  large  English  chart. 

°'  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  iii.  5  :  ^locf^vita  x.xl  'lo-rvi  ruv  TripioUuv  dip/iycii'rxt. 

^"^  Strabo,  xvi.  p.  759.     Strabo   here   indeed    erroneously  calls  Jamnia 

101  2  Mace,  xii,  8  sq.,  40 ;  comp.  Stark,  Gaza,  p.  487. 
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come  intcy  the  possession  of  the  Jews  either  then,  or,  as 
Josephus  asserts,  under  Simon.^"^  It  was  not  till  Alexander 
Jannaens  that  it  formed  a  portion  of  the  Jewish  territory  {Antt. 
xiii.  15.  4).  Pompey  again  separated  it  from  the  latter  {Antt. 
xiv.  4.  4  ;  Bell.Jud.  i.  7.  7),  Gabiuius  restored  it.  Like  Azotus, 
Jamnia  must  also  have  come  into  the  possession  of  Herod, 
since  it  was  left  by  him  to  his  sister  Salome  {Antt.  xvii.  8.  1, 
11.  5  ;  Bdl.  Jucl.  ii.  6.  3).  The  Empress  Livia  received  it 
from  the  latter  {Antt.  xviii.  2.  2  ;  Bdl.  Jud.  ii.  9.  1),  and  after 
her  death  it  seems  to  have  become  a  private  possession  of 
Tiberius  {Antt.  xviii.  6.  3  ;  see  above,  p.  55).  The  population 
was  then  a  mixed  one  of  Jews  and  heathen,  but  with  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  Jewish  element. -^"^  This  explains  the  fact, 
that  Vespasian  twice  found  himself  obliged  to  garrison  the 
city,^''^  and  that  Jamnia,  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
soon  became  a  headquarter  of  Jewish  learning. 

7.  Jojppa,  'loirr)  or  'loTnrr]^^^  Hebr.  iD^/°''  the  present  Jaffa. 

i''^  Joseph.  A7itt.  xiii.  6.  6  ;  Bdl.  Jud.  i.  2.  2.  See,  on  the  other  hand, 
1  Afacc.  X.  60,  XV.  40. 

103  philo,  Legat.  ad  Caj'um,  §  30  (Mang.  ii.  575)  :  rxvT-/iu  ftr/xhs  oUouaiv 
oi  'tt'Ksioijs  i^iu  lovhulot,  irspoi  de  rivs;  aXXofpi^Xo/  -Trxpsti^^ccpiurig  a?ro  ruv 
'Tr'Kridioxo'pav,  oi  TOi;  rpoTTOv  Ttuci  ocvdiyiniaiu  livng  iiiiroi>cQt,  x-cocd,  kxI  Tzpcty- 
(^otTct  nrccpkyfivaiv,  d.u  ri  'TTccpct'hvouri;  ruv  'Tra.rpiuv  lovdxiotg.  Philo,  indeed, 
by  here  assigning  the  part  of  natives  to  the  Jews,  and  that  of  mctoikoi  to 
the  heathen,  reverses  the  true  order  of  things.  For  even  in  the  Maccabacau 
period  Jamnia  was  a  chiefly  heathen  city,  nor  was  it  till  afterwards  that  its 
Jewish  element  increased. 

104  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  iv.  3.  2,  8.  1. 

^"5  The  orthography  fluctuates.  In  the  texts  of  non-biblical  authors  the 
form  'loV/j,  which  is  required  by  Greek  gianimarians,  is  preferred  (see 
Movers,  Phunicier,  ii.  2. 176,  note  73.  Mendelssohn  in  Kitschl's  Acta  societ. 
j)ldlol.  Lips.  vol.  V.  p.  104)  anil  corroborated  by  the  usage  of  poets 
(Alexander  Ephesius  in  Stcpli.  Buz..,  ed.  Meiueke,  p.  255  :  Aupo;  r  li.yyJoc'Kui 
T  'loTT/i  TToovxoviTcc  du'Ka.adfii,  tvl^o  Dionys.  Pericg.  in  Muller,  G'cogr.  gr.  win. 
ii.  IGO  :  o'tT  '  lo'TTYiv  X'iil  Yot^civ  'E7iait''3«  t  Ivvciiovat).  Tlie  biljhcal  manu- 
scripts, on  the  contrary,  have,  as  it  ap[)ears,  nniversally  'IoVttjj,  whether  iu 
the  Old  or  New  Testament  (1  Maccabees  and  Acts).  Of  the  few  coins  tliat 
have  been  preserved  some  have  one,  some  tiie  other  form.  Tlie  Greek  'I(>V» 
is  related  to  iD"»  as'Axyj  is  to  i3j;      But  it  might  also  arise  from  the  form  'D' 

T  -  ' 

(concluding  with  Jod),  as  the  name  is  given  on  the  inscription  of  Eschmun- 
azar.     See  Schlottmann,  Die  Inschrift  EscTimnnarMrs  (18C8),  p.  150  sqq. 
"^  Josh.   xix.   46;   Jonah  i.  3  ;  2  Chron.  ii.    15;  Ezra  iii.  7.      Mif.lma., 
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The  special  importance  of  Joppa  is  found  in  the  fact  that  it 
was  comparatively  the  best  harbour  on  the  coast  of  Palestine  ^^^ 
It  was  therefore  at  almost  all  periods  the  chief  place  of 
debarkation  for  the  interior  of  Judaea,  and  its  possession, 
especially  on  the  greater  development  of  trade  and  commerce 
in  later  Cimes,  was  almost  a  vital  question  for  the  Jews.  In 
the  Persian  period,  and  indeed  in  the  time  of  the  Sidonian 
King  Eschmunazar,  Joppa  was  granted  to  the  Sidonians  by 
the  "  Lord  of  Kings,"  i.e.  by  the  Persian  monarch.^"'*  To  the 
Greeks  it  was  chiefly  known  as  the  scene  of  the  myth  of 
Perseus  and  Andromeda,  and  is  mentioned  as  such  even  before 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  by  Scylax  (see  above,  p.  1 5). 
In  the  Diadochian  period  it  seems  to  have  been  an  important 
arsenal  When  Antigonus  wrested  Coelesyria  from  Ptolemy 
Lagos,  he  was  obliged  to  take  Joppa  as  well  as  other  places 
by  force.^*^^  And  when,  three  years  later  (312  B.C.),  Ptolemy 
Lagos  found  he  could  not  hold  the  reconquered  region  against 
Antigonus,  he  had  Joppa  razed  on  his  retreat  as  one  of  the 
more  important  fortresses.^*^      In  the  time  of  the  Maccabees 

Nedarim  iii.  6  ;  Tosefta,  Demai  i,  11  (ed.  Zuckermandel,  p.  46,  1). 
Neubauer,  La  Geographie  du  Talmud,  p.  81  sq. 

'^^'  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  iii.  9.  3  indeed  describes  the  harbour  as  dangerous, 
which  it  still  is.  It  must,  however,  have  been  comparatively  the  best. 
Accordiug  to  Diodor.  i.  13,  there  was  but  one  safe  harbour  (a^^aX^  ^.tyAva), 
viz.  the  Pharos  of  Alexandria  from  Paraetonium  in  Libya  to  Jopa  in 
Coelesyria.  Strabo  too  (xvi.  p.  759)  rightly  gives  prominence  to  the  import- 
ance of  Joppa  as  a  port  for  Judaea.  See  especially  1  Mace.  xiv.  5.  Compare 
on  the  subject  in  general,  Reland,  pp.  861-867.  TViuer,  R  WB.  Pauly,  Real- 
Enc.  Scheiikel,  Bibellex.  s.v.  Ritter,  xvi.  574-580.  Raumer,  p.  '20i  sq. 
Tobler,  Topographic  von  Jerusalem,  ii.  576-637.  Sepp,  Jerusahm  (2nd  ed.), 
i.  1-22.  Guerin,  Judec,  L  1-22  Badeker-Socin.,  Paldstina  (1st  ed.), 
p.  131  sqq.,  with  plan.  Schwarz,  Jafa  und  Umgebung,  mit  Plan  (Zeitschr. 
d.  deutschen  Pal.-Ver.  iii.  ii  sqq.).  The  Survey  of  Western  Palestine, 
Memoirs  by  Couder  and  Kitchener,  iL  254-258,  275-278  ;  also  sheet  xiiL 
of  the  large  English  chart. 

lora  ggg  j-ijg  inscription  of  Eschraimazar,  line  18-19,  and  Schlottmann, 
as  above,  pp.  83-147  sqq.  The  text  is  best  given  in  the  Corpus  Inscrip- 
tionum  Semiticarum,  vol.  i.  (1881)  pp.  9-20. 

^"8  Diodor.  xix.  59.  Comp.  Droysen,  Hellenismus,  ii.  2.  11.  Stark,  Gaza^ 
p.  350. 

i"9  Diodor.  xix.  93.     Comp.  Droysen,  ii.  2.  54.     Stark,  p.  355  sq. 
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lie  efforts  of  the  Jews  were  especially  directed  to  obtain 
)ossession  of  this  important  place.  It  is  true  that  Judaa 
!klaccahaeus  —  if  the  account  is  quite  trustworthy  —  only 
lestroyed  the  port  and  fleet  of  Joppa  during  a  nocturnal 
ittack  (2  Mace.  xiL  3-7).  Jonathan  however,  in  the  year 
L47  or  1-46  B.C.,  made  a  serious  assault  of  the  town,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  inhabitants  opened  the  gates  to  him 
md  forced  the  Syrian  garrison  to  depart  (1  Mace.  x.  75,  76). 
["henceforward  the  Jews  remained  with  but  slight  inter- 
nission  in  possession  of  the  town  till  the  time  of  Pompey. 
Jiova  the  same  period  also  must  be  dated  the  Judaizing  of  the 
ity.  For  when,  a  few  years  after  its  conquest  by  Jonathan, 
he  inhabitants  showed  signs  of  again  surrendering  the  tov^Ti 

0  the  Syrians,  Simon,  the  brother  of  Jonathan,  stationed  a 
rewish  garrison  in  it  (1  Mace.  xii.  33,  34)  and  compelled  the 
leathen  inhabitants  to  leave  the  town  (1  Mace.  xiii.  11 : 
^e'^aXe  Tov<i  ovrai;  iv  avrf})}^^  Simon  then  enlarged  and 
mproved  the  harbour  and  fortified  the  town  (1  Mace.  xiv.  5,  34). 
ii^Tien  the  energetic  Antiochus  VII.  (Sidetes)  endeavoured 
igain  to  retrench  the  power  of  the  Jews,  the  possession  of 
foppa  was  a  main  point  of  dispute.  Even  while  Antiochus 
ras  contending  with  Trypho,  he  demanded  from  Simon  the 
lUrrender  of  Joppa  (1  Mace.  xv.  28-30).  The  latter  however 
le dared  himself  only  ready  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  instead 

1  Mace.  XV.  35).  "WTien,  some  years  later,  in  the  beginning 
>f  the  reign  of  John  HjTcanus,  all  Palestine  was  conquered 
md  es^en  Jerusalem  besieged  by  Antiochus,  it  is  probable 
hat  Joppa  had  already  been  taken  by  him.  He  was 
levertheless  satisfied  at  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  with  the 
payment  of  a  tribute  for  Joppa  (Joseph.  Antt  xiii.  8.  3)."^ 
rhus  the  town  continued  in  the  possession  of  the  Jews,  and 

^'^  Comp.  Stark,  p.  493  sq.  A  Eimilar  procedure  was  observed  towards 
jazara. 

^^*  The  seizure  of  Joppa  by  an  Antiochus  is  assumed  in  two  Ronaan 
SeriatuB-consultuB,  in  the  latter  of  ■which  its  surrender  is  commanded  him 
jy  the  Roman  Senate  (Joseph,  Anti.  xiii.  9.  2,  xiv.  10.  22).  Perhaps  this 
DIV.  n.  VOL.  I.  I 
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in  later  times  even  the  payment  of  the  tribute  ceased.  There 
is  express  testimony  that  Alexander  Jannaeus  possessed  Joppa 
(Antt.  xiii.  15.  4).  This  maritime  city  was  however  taken  by 
Pompey  from  the  Jews,  who  were  thus  entirely  cut  off  from 
the  sea  (Antt.  xiv.  4.  4  ;  Bell.  Jud.  i,  7.  7).  Among  the  favours 
bestowed  by  Caesar  on  the  Jews  one  of  the  most  valuable  was 
the  restoration  of  Joppa  {Antt.  xiv.  10.  6)."^  It  is  not  quite 
certain  whether  Herod  held  Joppa  from  the  first.  At  any 
rate,  like  the  other  coast  towns,  it  belonged,  during  the  years 
34-30  B.C.,  to  Cleopatra  (see  above,  §  15),  and  thenceforth  to 
Herod  {Antt.  xv.  7.  3  ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  20.  3)."'  From  this  time 
it  was  always  united  with  Judaea  proper,  and  hence  passed 
after  Herod's  death  to  Archelaus  {Antt.  xvii.  11.  4;  Bell.  Jud. 
ii.  6.  3),  and  was  after  his  deposition  under  Eoman  procurators. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Jewish  war,  Joppa  was,  by  reason  of 
its  mainly  Jewish  population,  a  central  seat  of  rebellion. 
It  was  destroyed  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  war  by  Cestius 
Gallus  {Bell.  Jud.  ii.  18.  10),  but  soon  fortified  again  and 
coaquered  a  second  time  by  Vespasian  {Bell.  Jud.  iii.  9.  2-4). 
From  that  time  it  probably  again  became  a  chiefly  heathen 
town.  It  is  shown  by  a  coin  recently  discovered,  that  it  was 
also  called  Flavia,  which  leads  to  the  infsrence  of  its  re- 
foundation in  the  time  of  Vespasian.^^^^  JSTotwithstanding  its 
close  connection  with  Judaea,  Joppa  formed  an  independent 

explains  the  striking  leniency  of  Antiochus  in  the  conditions  of  peace.  It 
is  however  just  questionable,  whether  Antiochus  Sidetes  is  meant. 

^^2  For  further  details,  see  above,  §  15. 

^^^  The  Jews  having  been  in  possession  of  Joppa  since  Caesar,  and  it 
being  expressly  said  of  Joppa,  that  Herod  conquered  it  when  he  took 
possession  of  liis  kingdom  {Anil.  xiv.  15.  1  ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  15.  3,  4),  it  must 
be  supposed  that  it  was  his  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  and  that  he 
then  obtained  it  again  in  the  year  30,  after  the  short  interregnum  of 
Cleopatra.  The  only  difficulty  is,  that  at  the  enlargement  of  his  domains 
in  the  year  30,  Joppa  is  named,  not  as  a  portion  of  the  domains  again 
bestowed  on  Herod,  but  expressly  as  among  the  towns  neivly  bestowed 
besides  these. 

113a  Darricarrere,  Siir  une  moimaie  inedite  de  Joppe  {Revue  archMogique^ 
nouv.  serie,  vol.  xliii.  1882,  p.  74  sq.).  The  coin  is  of  the  time  of  Elaga* 
balus,  and  bears  the  inscription  :  Iottt^s  fpXxovi»(. 
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political  community  after  the  manner  of  Hellenistic  towns."* 
Of  its  coins  few  specimens  have  been  preserved."* 

8.  AjJoUonia,  ^AiroWcovia.  An  Apollonia  between  Joppa 
and  Caesarea  is  mentioned  by  geographers  down  to  the  later 
imperial  period."®  It  occurs  only  twice  in  history :  at  the 
time  of  Alexander  Jannaeus,  when  it  belonged  to  the  Jewish 
region  (Joseph.  Antt.  xiii.  15.  4),  and  at  the  time  of  Gabinius, 
who  restored  it  (Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  i.  8.  4).  According  to  the 
statement  of  distance  in  the  Peutinger  table  (22  m.  p.  from 
Caesarea)  it  must  have  been  situate  where  the  present  Arsuf 
is."^  Stark's  supposition,  that  it  is  identical  with  ^co^ovaa, 
is  commended  by  the  circumstance,  that  in  Cyrenaica  also  an 
Apollonia  and  a  Sozusa  appear,  which  are  probably  identical. 
Sozusa  would  thus  be  the  town  of  Apollo  ^wTrjp}^^  The 
name  Apollonia  makes  it  probable,  that  it  was  founded  by 
Seleucus  I.  in  the  time  of  the  definitive  occupation  of  Coelesyria 
by  the  Ptolemies."^ 

^^*  This  appears  chiefly  from  the  manner  in  which  Josephus  (^Bell.  Jud. 
iii.  3.  6)  mentions  Joppa  beside  Judaea  proper:  fud'  dg  "'la.^vna.  icxl  'I(jV« 
Tuv  TTipioUuv  ix.(priyov'JToti.  In  Bell.  Jud.  iii.  9.  4  also,  the  Kuf^ut  and 
■KfiKixi'a.i  T'^j  'loTTYi;  are  mentioned. 

115  Eckhel,  Docir.  Num.  iii.  433.  Mionnet,  v.  499.  De  Saulcy,  p.  176  sq., 
pi.  ix.  n.  3,  4.  Reichardt,  Numismatic  Chronicle,  1862,  p.  Ill ;  and  Wiener 
Numismat.  Monatshefte,  published  by  Egger,  vol.  iii.  1867,  p.  192, 
Darricarrere,  as  above. 

"6  Plinius,  H.  N.  v.  13.  69.  Ptolem.  v.  16.  2.  Tabula  Peutinger.  Segm. 
ix.  Geographus  Ravennas,  ed.  Finder  et  Parthey  (1860),  pp.  83  and  356. 
Guidonis  Geogr.  in  the  above-named  edition  of  the  Geogr.  Ravenn.  p.  524. 
Steph.  Byz.,  s.v.  ^K-^oKT^uvia.,  reckons  twenty-five  towns  of  this  name, 
No.  12  among  them:  "jTspl  t^u  KoImv  Ivplxv;  No.  13:  y.ciToi  "'U'Trnu  (this 
being  the  one  now  in  question)  ;  No.  20 :  Ivpiag  xstrot '  A.-Trocfinocu. 

"^  See  in  gcnwal,  Reland,  p.  573.  Ritter,  xvi.  690.  Pauly's  Enc.  i.  2. 
1308.  Kuhn,  ii.  362.  Guerin,  Samarie,  ii.  375-382.  The  Survey  of  Western 
Palestine,  Memoirs  by  Conder  and  Kitchener,  ii.  135,  137-140  (with  plan)  ; 
also  sheet  x.  of  the  large  English  chart.  De  Saulcy,  Numismatique, 
p.  110  sq.,  pi.  vi.  n.  1,  2. 

^^**  ^a^atjaot  iu  Hieroclcs,  ed.  Parthey,  p.  44.  Comp.  Stark,  Gaza,  p.  452. 
On  Sozusa  in  Cyrenaica,  Forbiuger,  Handb.  ii.  829. 

""  Appian,  S7jr.  57  does  noi;  indeed  mention  our  town,  but  speaks 
of  Apollonia  as  a  Macedonian  town -name  transplautcd  into  Syria  by 
Seleucus  I.     Comp.  Stark,  as  above. 
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9.  Straton's  Tower,  ^TpdTcovo<;  Trvprya,  afterwards  CaGsarea.^" 
Like  Apollonia,  Straton's  Tower  may  have  been  a  foundation 
of  the  Hellenistic  period,  perhaps  at  first  a  castle,  so  called 
after  a  general  of  the  Ptolemies.  It  is  however  possible,  that 
It  was  founded  towards  the  end  of  the  Persian  period  by  a 
Sidonian  king  of  the  name  of  Straton.^'^^  Artemidorus,  about 
100  B.C.,  is  the  first  geographical  author  by  whom  it  is 
menti'oned.^^'  At  that  period  too  it  first  occurs  in  history, 
being  mentioned  in  the  time  of  Aristobulus  I.,  104  B.C.  {Antt. 
xiii.  11.  2).  In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Alexander 
Jannaeus,  a  "  tyrant,"  Zoilus  was  master  of  Straton's  Tower  and 

120  See  generally,  Reland,  pp.  670-678.  Raumer,  p.  152  sq.  Winer, 
RWB.,  and  Schenkel's  Bibellex.  s.v.  Caesarea.  Pauly,  Real-Enc.  ii.  47. 
Kuhn,  Die  stiidt.  und  hurgerl.  Verfasmng,  ii.  347-350.  The  same,  Uehcr 
die  Entstclmng  dcr  Stddte  dcr  Alien  (1878)," pp.  423-433.  Ritter,  xvi.  598- 
607.  Sepp,  Jerusalem  (2nd  ed.),  ii.  673  sqq.  Guerin,  Samaric,  ii.  321. 
The  Survey  of  Western  Palestine,  Memoirs  by  Conder  and  Kitchener,  ii.  13-29 
(with  plans),  also  sheet  vii.  of  the  English  chart, 

121  In  Justinian's  NovclJc  103  praef.  it  is  said  of  Caesarea :  Kxhoi  yt 
tipx*'^  "^'^  ^O"^'  ^'^^  ^^^  (TS^^JJ,  ^vix,oe,  n  ocuryju  'S.rpciruy  iopvaccro  vrpurog,  6;  t^ 
'EATiseBoff  livoiarK;  yiyo'Jiv  avTVi;  clx.:iTrr,i  ijuiKct  re  OviaTrxaiuyos  .  .  .  si;  riiv 
ruu  Kxiarupau  xvr7}u  oJi/o/auas  "TrpouYiyoplocv.  The  worthlessness  of  this  notice 
is  shown  already  by  the  gross  mistake  with  respect  to  Vespasian.  As  there 
was  a  Stratons  Island  on  the  Abyssinian  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  (Strabo,  xvi. 
p.  770),  Straton's  Tower  may  have  been  a  foundation  of  the  Ptolemies.  So 
Stark,  Gaza,  p.  451.  To  me  however  it  seems  almost  more  probable,  that 
it  was  founded  by  the  Sidonians.  For  towards  the  end  of  the  Persian 
period  they  were  in  possession  of  the  nearest  towns  both  northward  and 
southward,  viz.  Dora  and  Joppa  (which  see),  and  therefore  presumably  of 
the  strip  of  coast  also  upon  which  Straton's  Tower  was  built.  Straton 
moreover  was  the  name  of  one  or  more  of  the  last  kings  of  Sidon  (see 
Corp.  Inscr.  Graec.  n.  87,  and  also  Bockh).  At  any  rate  its  designation  as 
■Kvpyog,  tower,  is  not  usual  for  a  town  of  Hellenistic  foundation.  Lastly,  L. 
Miiller  thinks,  that  a  coin  of  Alexander  the  Great  with  the  letters  2t  may 
be  referred  to  our  Straton's  Tower  (Ij.  Miiller,  Numismatique  d' Alexandre 
le  Grand,  p.  306,  plates,  n.  1466),  in  which  case  it  must  already  have 
been  in  existence  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  or  at  latest  in  the 
Diadochian  period  (in  which  also  coins  of  Alexander  were  issued).  All 
this  combined  favours  the  view,  that  it  was  already  founded  by  the 
Sidonians. 

122  Artemidorus  in  Steph.  Byz.  s.v.  Aupos  (on  Artemidorus,  see  Forbiger, 
Handbuch  der  alien  Geographie,  i.  246  sqq.,  255  sqq.  Pauly's  Enc.  s.v.). 
The  latest  geographer  who  knows  of  Straton's  Tower  by  that  name  only  ia 
Strabo,  xvi.  p.  768, 
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Dora  (Joseph.  Antt.  xiii.  12.  2).  He  was  soon  overthrown  by 
Alexander  Jannaeus  (Antt.  xiii.  12.  4),  and  hence  Straton's 
Tower  is  named  amonq;  the  towns  belouoing  to  Alexander 
{Antt.  xiii.  15.  4).  It  obtained  its  freedom  from  Pompey 
{Antt.  xiv,  4.  4  ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  7.  7).  It  was  bestowed  upon 
Herod  by  Augustus  {Antt.  xv.  7.  3  ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  20.  3),  and 
from  tliis  period  dates  the  special  importance  of  the  town. 
For  it  was  rebuilt  on  the  most  magnificent  scale  by  Herod, 
and  provided  with  artificial  embankments  and  an  excellent 
harbour  {Antt.  xv.  9.  6,  xvi.  5.  1;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  21.  S-S^^a 
He  called  the  town  Kaiadpeta  in  honour  of  the  emperor,  and 
the  harbour  He/3aaro<i  \ifi')]v}^^  Hence  on  Nero's  coins  we 
meet  with  Kaiaapia  rj  7rpo<;  Xe^acnu)  Xifxevi.^'^  The  designa- 
tion Kaca-dpeia  Hefiaar?]  occurs  only  once.^"^^  Elsewhere 
the  town  is  called  in  distinction  from  others  Kaiadpeia 
Hrpdrcovo'?,^^^  and  in  later  times  Kacadpeia  rf]^  UaXaLaTivij^;,^'^ 
It  quickly  attained  to  great  prosperity,  and  remained  for  a 
long  period  one  of  the  most  important  towns  of  Palestine.^^^ 
After  the  death  of  Herod  it  passed  with  the  rest  of  Judaea  to 

123  Besides  the  above  principal  passages,  compare  also  Joseph.  Antt.  xv. 
8,  5.  Pliuius,  v.  13.  69.  On  the  time  of  its  building,  see  above,  §  16.  On 
its  constitution  and  political  position,  see  especially  Kulm's  above-named 
work. 

124  On  the  latter,  see  Antt.  xvii.  5.  1 ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  31.  3. 

125  Tliesc  coins  are  fully  treated  of  by  Belley  in  tlic  Mdmoircs  de  TAcmMmie 
dcs  Inscriptions  ct  Ikllcs-Letires,  old  series,  vol.  xxvi.  1759,  pp.  440-445. 
Comp.  also  Eckhel,  iii.  428  sq.  Mionuet,  Description,  v.  480  sq.  De 
Saulcy,  Numismatique,  p.  116  sq. 

126  Joseph.  Antt.  xvi.  5. 1.  Pliilo,  Lcgat.  ad  Cajum,  §  38,  ed.  Mang.  ii.  590. 
The  designation  Avyovarx  Kcctadpcix  occurring  on  an  inscription  {Carp. 
Inscr.  Graec.  n.  4472  =  Le  Bas  et  Waddiugton,  Inscrij)tlo)is,  vol.  iii.  n.  l.s.'VJ) 
is  an  abbreviation  of  colonia  prima  I'lavia  Augusta  Caesarca,  the  official  title 
of  Cacsarea  as  a  colony  since  Vespasian  ;  see  below,  p.  87,  and  Kuhn,  ii.  349. 

127  Ptolem.  v.  16.  2,  viii.  20.  14.  Clement.  Ilomd.  i.  15,  20,  xiii.  7 ; 
Recogn.  i.  12.  Le  Bas  et  AVaddington,  Inscriptions,  vol.  iii.  n.  1(120^'  (In- 
Bcription  of  Aphrodisias  in  Caria  of  the  second  century  after  Christ,  comp. 
above,  p.  24). 

12**  Euaeb.  Onomast.,  ed.  J.agarde,  pp.  207,  250.    De  marlijr.  Puhstinae,  i.  2. 

129  Joseph.  Bell.  .lud.  iii.  9.  1.  CUineut.  Iieco(jn.  i.  12.  Apollonius,  I'lptu. 
epist.  xi.  (in  Epistalof/rajihi  yraeci,  ed.  llercher,  Paris  1873,  Diilot).  Tutiiu 
orbis  descriptio  in  Midler,  Geogr.gr.  minores,  ii.  517.     Aminian.  xiv.  p.  11 
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Arclielaus  {Antt.  xvii.  11.  4;  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  6.  3).  It  after- 
wards coutiuued  on  all  occasions  united  with  Judaea,  and 
hence  came  after  the  deposition  of  Archelaus  under  Eoman 
procurators,  then  under  Agrippa  I,  and  then  again  under 
procurators.  Coins  of  Agrippa  I.,  which  were  coined  in 
Caesarea,  are  still  in  existence.-^^"  His  a-Tpar'q'yo^  in  Caesarea 
is  incidentally  mentioned  {Antt.  xix.  7.  4).  It  is  well  known 
that  he  himself  died  there  (see  above,  §  18).  He  was 
hated  by  the  Caesareans  for  his  Judaizing  tendencies  {Antt. 
xix.  9.  1).  The  Eoman  procurators,  both  before  and  after  the 
reign  of  Agrippa,  took  up  their  abode  at  Caesarea  (see  above, 
§  17°).  Hence  the  town  is  called  in  Tacitus,  Judaeae  caput 
(Tac.  Hist.  ii.  78).  It  was  also  the  chief  garrison  for  the 
troops  under  the  command  of  the  procurators,  who  were  for 
the  most  part  composed  of  natives  (see  above,  p.  65).  The 
population  being  chiefly  a  heathen  one  {Bell.  Jud.  iii.  9.  1), 
though  mingled  with  a  considerable  Jewish  fraction,  disputes 
easily  occurred,  and  the  more  so  tliat  both  had  equal  civil 
rights,  and  had  therefore  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the 
town  in  common.^^*'*  Neither  the  Jews  nor  the  heathen 
were  satisfied  with  this  state  of  things.  Each  of  these  parties 
claimed  the  exclusive  government  of  the  town.  Already 
towards  the  close  of  the  official  career  of  Felix  there  were 
sanguinary  contests  on  the  subject,  in  consequence  of  which 
Nero,  whose  adviser  had  been  bribed  by  the  heathen  party, 
deprived  the  Jews  of  their  equality  of  right,  and  declared  the 
heathen  sole  governors  of  the  town.  The  exasperation  which 
ensued  gave  the  first  inducement  to  the  great  rising  of  the 
Jews  in  a.d.  66  {Antt.  xx.  8.  7  and  9  ;  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  13.  7, 
14.  4,  5).     After  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  the  Jews,  as 

130  Eckhel,  iii.  491, 492.  Madden,  History  of  Jewish  Cuinage,  pp.  107, 109. 
The  same.  Coins  of  the  Jeivs  (1881),  pp.  133,  136.  The  coins  with  the  legend 
Kcitactpuxs  xavhovare  rightly  denied  by  Eckhel  to  belong  to  our  Caesarea. 

130a  The  oivlpig  oi  kxt  i^t^'h"  rijs  'rro'Kiug,  mentioned  Acts  xxv.  .^o,  must 
according  to  the  context  be  regarded  as  heathen.  This  however  does  not 
exclude  Jews  from  a  share  in  the  government,  but  merely  corresponds  Avith 
the  preponderance  of  the  heathen  element  testified  to  by  Josephus. 
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the  minority,  fell  victims  to  the  fury  of  the  heathen  populace. 
It  is  said  that  all  the  Jewish  inhabitants,  20,000  in  number, 
were  then  assas-sinated  in  an  hour  {Bell.  Jud.  ii.  18.  1,  vii.  8. 
7,  ed.  Bekker,  p.  161).  Caesarea  was  changed  by  Vespasian 
into  a  Eoman  colony,  though  without  the  full  jus  Italicum}^^ 
On  coins  it  bears  the  title  col{onia)  'prima  Fl(civia)  Aug{usta) 
Caesarensis  or  Caesarea.  To  this  was  added  after  the  time 
of  Alexander  Severus  the  title  vietropolis,  or  as  it  is  more 
completely  given  on  coins  after  Decius,  metropolis,  pr.  S.  Pal. 
(  =  provinciae  Syriae  PalaestinaeP"^ 

10.  Dora,  Awpa,  in  Polybius  Aovpa,  elsewhere  also  Awpo'i, 
in   Pliny,  Dorum}^^  Hebr.  nn  or  "iN'i,^^*  an  old    Phoenician 

^3^  Plinius,  H.  N.  v.  13.  69  :  Stratonis  turris,  eadem  Caesarea,  ab  Herode 
rege  condita,  nunc  colonia  prima  Flavia  a  Vespasiano  imperatore  deducta. 
Digest,  lib.  xv.  8.  7  (from  Paulus) :  Divus  Vespasianus  Caesarienses  colonos 
fecit  non  adjecto,  ut  et  juris  Italici  essent,  sed  tributum  his  remisit  capitis  ; 
sed  divus  Titus  etiam  solum  immune  factum  interpretatus  est.  Ihid.  lib.  xv. 
1.  6  (from  Ulpianus) :  In  Palaestina  duae  fuerunt  coloniae,  Caesariensis  et 
Aelia  Capitolina,  sed  neutra  jus  Italicum  habet.  Comp.  Zumpt,  Commen- 
tadones  epigr.  i.  397  sq.  On  the  jus  Italicum,  see  Marquardt,  Rojnische 
Staaisverwaltung,  i.  89  sqq.  (1881).  and  the  literature  therein  cited,  p.  89, 
note  7,  to  which  is  to  be  added  :  Beaudouin,  Etude  sur  le  Jus  italicuTiiy 
Paris  (1883).     Comp.  Revue  critique,  1884,  No.  6,  pp.  99-101. 

132  On  the  coins  in  general,  see  Eckhel,  iii.  428-442,  Mionnet,  v.  486- 
497  ;  Suppl.  viii.  334-343.     De  Saulcy,  pp.  112-141,  pi.  vii. 

'23  The  form  Aupo;  occurs  especially  in  older  authors,  but  is  also 
preferred  by  Steph.  Byz.  Aupx  was  afterwards  exclusively  used.  (1) 
Aojpos  is  found  in  Scylax  (fourth  century  B.C.),  ApoUodorus  (about  140 
B.C.),  Alexander  Ephesius  (see  on  him  Pauly's  Enc.  s.v.  Alex.  n.  40), 
Charax  (the  three  last  named  in  Steph.  Byz.  s.v.  AcJoo;).  To  this  .series 
belongs  also  Pliny  (//.  N.  v.  19.  75,  Dorum).  (2)  Aupu  or  Awsa  found 
besides  in  1  Mace,  in  Artemidorus  (about  100  B.C.),  Claudius  Jolaus  (both 
in  Steph.  Byz.),  Josephus  (constantly),  on  coins  of  Caligula,  Trajan,  Ela- 
gabalus  (in  De  Saulcy),  Ptolemaeus  (v,  15.  5),  Clement.  Recogn.  (iv.  1), 
Eusebius  (^Onom.,  ed.  Lag.  p.  250),  Ilieronymus  (the  same,  p.  115), 
Hierocles  (ed.  Parthey,  p.  43),  the  lists  of  bishops  (in  Le  Quien,  Oriens 
chri.st.  iii.  674  sqq.),  Geographus  Ravennas  (ed.  Pinder  et  Parthey,  pp.  89, 
357).  To  this  series  belong  also  Polybius  (v.  66,  Aovpx)  and  Tab.  Pcuting. 
(Thora).  Comp.  also  note  136,  below.  The  lirst  Book  of  the  Maccabeea 
uses  Aupi,  indecl.,  it  is  elsewhere  treated  as  a  neut.  plur.  (Josephus  usually; 
Eusebius,  p.  280,  the  lists  of  bishops)  ;  sometimes  also  as  a  fem.  sing. 
(Joseph.  Antt.  xiii.  7.  2  ;  c.  Apinn.  ii.  9.      Clement.  Recogn.  iv.  1). 

'"  -jn,  Josli.  xi.  2,  xii.  23  ;  Judg.  i.  27  ;  1  Chron.  vii  29.     -|N^.  JoaU. 
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settlement  8  or  9  miles  north  of  Caesarea.-^''^  It  was  known 
from  ancient  times  to  the  Greeks,  being  already  mentioned 
by  Hecataeus  of  Miletus,  who  lived  500  years  before  Christ, 
in  his  description  of  the  earth.^^^  Nay,  it  is  possible  that  it 
may,  during  the  hegemony  of  Athens  in  the  Mediterranean  in 
the  5th  century  B.C.,  have  been  tributary  to  the  Athenians.^^^* 
In  the  time  of  the  Sidonian  King  Eshmunazar  it  was  granted 
to  the  Sidonians  by  the  "  Lord  of  Kings,"  i.e.  by  the  Persian 
monarch.^^^     Hence  Scylax,  whose  description  refers  to  the 

xvii.  11 ;  1  Kings  iv.  11.  Also  upon  the  inscription  of  Eshmunazar,  see 
below,  note  137.  In  the  0.  T.  nn  flSJ  (Josh.  xii.  23  ;  1  Kings  iv.  11)  or 
"in  niD3  (Josh,  xi.  2),  properly  the  height  or  heights  of  Dor,  and  therefore 

T 

probably  the  hill  country,  which  lay  inland  from  Dor,  is  distinguished  from 
the  town  of  Dor  (see  Riehm's  Worterbuch,  s.v.).  Only  the  former  and  not 
the  maritime  town  was  possessed  by  Solomon.  Less  probable  is  Movers* 
notion  (Phunicler,  ii.  2.  175  sq.),  that  Naphath-Dor  is  distinguished  as  an 
inland  town  from  Dor  as  a  coast  town. 

^■'^  The  foundation  by  the  Phoenicians  is  fully  described  by  Claudius 
Jolaus  in  Steph.  Byz.  s.v.  Aapo;  (also  in  Mliller,  Fragm.  hist,  grace,  iv.  303). 
Josephus  also  calls  Dora  a  -s-oA/;  t^j  (^oivtuYis  (T7ta,  8;  c.  Apion.  ii.  9). 
The  distance  from  Caesarea,  8  m.  p.  according  to  Tab.  Peuting.;  9  m.  p. 
according  to  Eusebius  (Onom.,  ed.  Lag.  p.  283)  and  Jerome  (the  same,  pp. 
115,  142).  According  to  Artemidorus  (in  Steph.  Byz.  s.v.),  Dora  lay  Ixi 
X.ipaovmoeilov;  tottov.  Comp.  generally,  Relaud,  jjp.  738-741  ;  Raumer,  p. 
154  ;  Winer,  Schenkel,  Pauly,  s.v.;  Ritter,  xvi.  607-612  ;  Guerin,  Samarie, 
ii.  305-315.  llie  Survey  of  Western  Palestine,  Memoirs  by  Conder  and 
Kitchener,  ii.  pp.  3,  7-11  ;  also  sheet  vii.  of  the  English  chart. 

136  Hecataeus  in  Steph.  Byz.  s.v.  Aupog  (also  in  Miiller,  Fragm.  Jiist.  grace. 
I.  17,  u.  260)^  fiiToi,  }>s  ij  -TvaKa.i  Aupo;,  vvv  "he  Aupce,  x-xKuTut.  The  words 
cannot  indeed  have  come  down  just  as  they  stand  from  Hecataeus,  because 
they  manifest  a  change  in  the  usage  of  the  language,  which  did  not  fully 
take  place  till  about  500  years  later  (see  above,  note  133).  Hence  the 
copy  made  use  of  by  Steph.  Byz.  must  bere  have  had  an  interpolation. 
On  Hecataeus,  see  Forbiger,  Handhucli  der  alten  Oeogr.  i.  48  sqq.  C.  Miiller, 
Fragm.  hist,  grace,  t.  i.  Proleg.  pi3.  ix.-xvi.  Westermann  in  Pauly's  Enc. 
iii.  1082  sq. 

136a  The  Aupog  tributary  to  the  Athenians  is  indeed  generally  taken  to 
be  a  town  in  Caria  (according  to  Steph.  Byz.  s.v.  Aupoi).  Such  an  one 
however  not  being  elsewhere  known  of,  and  the  power  of  the  Athenians 
extending  in  any  case  to  Cyprus,  we  may  perhaps  suppose  it  to  have  been 
the  Phoenician  Doros.  See  Ulr.  Kohler,  Urkunden  und  Untersuchungen  zur 
Ocschichtc  des  Delisch-attischcn  Bundcs  (Transactions  of  the  Berlin  Aca- 
demy, 1869),  pp.  121,  207.     Six,  Numismatic  Chronicle,  1877,  p.  235. 

^^'^  See  tbe  inscription  of  Eshinunazar,  lines  18,  19,  in  the  Cor^.  Inscript, 
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Persian  period,  rightly  calls  Dora  a  town  of  the  Sidonians.^^** 
Although  Dora  was  no  large  city/^^  it  was  on  account  of  its 
favourable  position  a  strong  fortress.  When  Antiochus  the 
Great  made  (219  B.C.)  his  first  attack  upon  Coelesyria,  he 
besieged  Dora,  but  in  vain.^'"'  Eighty  years  afterwards 
(139-138  B.C.)  Trypho  was  here  besieged  by  Antiochus 
Sidetes  with  a  large  army,  but  equally  without  result.  Tiie 
siege  ended  with  the  flight  of  Trypho.^^^  On  a  coin  of 
Tryplio's  stamped  at  Dora  the  town  is  called  U^pa)  K{al) 
a{(jvKo<i)}^^  Some  decades  afterwards  we  find  it  in  the 
possession  of  the  tyrant  Zoilus  (Joseph.  Antt.  xiii.  12.  2), 
who  was  afterwards  overthrown  by  Alexander  Jannaeus 
{Antt.  xiii.  12.  4).  It  must  therefore  have  subsequently 
belonged  to  the  Jewish  region,  but  was  again  separated 
from  it  by  Pompey  {Antt.  xiv.  4.  4 ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  7.  7).  Like 
many  other  towns,  Dora  also  then  began  a  new  era,  which 
it  continued  to  use  on  coins  of  the  imperial  age."^  It 
was  restored  by  Gabinius  {Antt.  xiv.    5.    3).     After   Pompey 

Semitlcarutn,  vol.  i.  (1881)  pp.  9-20 ;  also  Sclilottmann,  Die  Inschrift 
Eschnunazar  (18G8),  pp.  82  sq.,  146  sqq. 

^^^  Scylax  in  Geoyrapld  gracci  minores,  ed.  Miiller,  i.  79  :  Aupo;  mXti 
l.ihou'iuv.  On  Scylax,  see  e.g.  Fabricius-Harles,  Bihliotli.  gr.  iv.  GUG  sqq. 
Forbiger,  Ilandb.  d.  alien  Geogr.  i.  113  sqq.,  123  sqq.  AVestermaiin  in 
Pauly's  Enc.  vi.  1.  891  sq.  Nicolai,  Griecli.  Liter aturgesch.  i.  322  sq. 
Anonymi  vulgo  Scijlacis  Caryandensis  periplum  maris  interni  cum  appen- 
dice,  iteium  rcc.  Fabricius,  Lips.  1878. 

^^^  Artemidorus  :  ■xaKicri/.ot.riov.  Claudius  Jolaus  :  (ipecxuoc  irdKlx'r/,  (both 
in  Steph.  Byz.).     Clement.  Recogn.  iv.  1 :  biove  oppidum. 

i^o  Polyb.  V.  (JQ.  ^"  1  Mace.  xv.  11-37  ;  Josej)!!.  Antt.  xiii.  7.  2. 

"2  Miounet,  v.  72.     Stark,  p.  477. 

^^3  The  commencement  of  the  era  cannot  be  strictly  determined.  At 
all  events  however  it  is  that  of  Pompey  (u.c.  G3  ?),  not  that  of  Gabinius, 
as  Do  Saulcy,  in  spite  of  his  own  objections  assumes,  for  an  era  of  Galnniua 
could  not  begin  earlier  than  the  autumn  of  58  15.C.  =  69G  A.u.C.  and  tiion 
175  aer.  Dor.,  of  which  year  coins  of  Trajan  are  in  existence,  would  be  = 
870/871  A.u.C,  while  Trajan  was  already  dead  before  tiie  autumn  of  870. 
See  generally,  Noris,  iv.  5.  5  (ed.  Lips.  pp.  453-458).  Pellerin,  Rcciicil  de 
medailUs  de  pcvplcs  ct  de  villcs  (3  vols.  I'aris  17G3),  ii.  21G  sq.  Eckhel, 
Doctr.  Num.  iii.  3G2  sq.  Ideler,  JIandh.  der  Chronologic,  i.  459.  The 
coins  in  Miounet,  v.  359-3G2 ;  Siippl  viii.  258-260.  De  Saulcy,  pp.  142-148, 
^pl.  vl  n.  G-12, 
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it  was  under  direct  Eoman  government,  and  therefore 
never  belonged  to  Herod  (whose  dominions  on  the  coast 
extended  no  farther  northward  than  Caesarea).  It  is  called 
on  coins  of  the  imperial  period  lepa  aavXof;  avrovofia 
vavapx^<;}^^  The  existence  of  a  Jewish  commimity  iu  Dora  is 
evidenced  by  an  occurrence  of  the  time  of  King  Agrippa  I. : 
a  number  of  young  people  once  placed  a  statue  of  the  emperor 
in  the  Jewish  synagogue,  and  it  needed  energetic  intervention 
on  the  part  of  Petronius  the  governor,  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  authorities  of  Dora  (Awpircov  roh  irpoiToifi),  to  secure  to 
the  Jews  that  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  which  had  been 
pledged  to  them  {Antt.  xix.  6.  3).  In  the  later  imperial  period, 
Dora  seems  to  have  fallen  into  decay.^^^  Christian  bishops 
of  Dora  are  however  mentioned  down  to  the  7th  century.^*^ 

11,  Ptolcmais,  UjokeixaU}^^  The  original  name  of  the 
town  was  Akko,  isv  (Eichter  1.  31),  or,  as  it  reads  in  Greek, 
*AKr].  By  this  name  it  was  already  known  to  the  Greeks 
in  pre-Hellenistic   times."^     It    was   here  that  in   the  year 

^**  See  especially  Mionnet  and  De  Saulcy,  as  above. 

^**  Hieronymus,  Onomast.,  ed.  Lagarde,  p.  115 :  Dora  .  .  .  nunc  deserta. 
Ihid.  Tp.  142:  Dor  autem  est  oppidum  jam  desertum.  The  same,  Peregri- 
naiio  Paulae  (in  Tobler,  Palaestinae  descriptiones,  1869,  p.  13)  :  ruinas  Dor, 
urbis  quondam  potentissimae. 

1*^  Le  Quien,  Oriens  christianus,  iii.  574-579. 

1*^  For  a  description  of  the  situation,  see  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  10.  2. 
Compare  in  general,  Reland,  pp.  534-542,  Pauly,  Eeal-Enc.  vi.  1.  243. 
Winer,  s.u.  "  Acco."  Raumer,  p.  119  sq.  Ritter,  xvi.  725-739.  Robinson, 
Recent  Scriptural  ResearcJies  in  Palestine,  iii.  89-101.  Sepp,  Jerusalem,  ii. 
513  sqq.  Guerin,  Galilee,  i.  602-525.  B'adeker-Socin,  Paldst.  1st  ed.  p. 
369  sqq.  (with  plan  of  the  present  Akka).  The  Survey  of  Western  Palestine, 
Memoirs  by  Conder  and  Kitchener,  i.  145,  160-167,  also  sheet  iiL  of  the 
English  chart.     Ebers  and  Guthe,  Paldstina,  vol.  ii.  p.  450. 

^**  Scylax  in  Geogr.  gr.  min.,  ed.  Miiller,  i.  79.  Isaeus,  Orat.  iv.  7. 
Demosthenes,  Orat.  52  contra  Callippum,  §  24  (where  indeed  the  word  "Ak/ju 
is  first  restored  in  Dindorf's  edit,  after  the  gloss  in  Harpocration,  Lex.  s.v. 
"Ak/i,  the  earlier  edition  having  (dpctx-nv).  Diodor.  xv.  41,  xix,  93. 
Polyaen.  iii.  9.  56.  Cornel.  Nepos,  xiv.  Datames,  c.  5.  Comp.  Strabo,  xvi. 
p.  758.  Plinius,  H.  N.  v.  19.  75.  Charax  in  Steph.  Byz.  s.v.  Aupog. 
Claudius  Jolaus  in  Stepli.  Byz.  s.v.  'Atn.  Steph.  Byz.  ibid,  and  s.v. 
nroTiSfiu't's-  The  Lexicographers,  Etymolog.  magn.,  Harpocration,  Suidas 
(see  the  passages  in  Reland,  p.  536  sq. ;  also  Kuhn,  ii.  331).  A  coin  of 
A«>!  in  Mionnet,  v.  473 ;  De  Saulcy,  p.  154,  pi.  viii.  n.  2 ;  some  others  in 
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374  B.C.  the  army  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemnon  assembled  for 
the  campaign  against  Egypt.^'*^  Ake  must  have  been  an 
important  town  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  For 
among  the  coins  of  Alexander  stamped  in  Phoenicia  those  of 
Ake  especially  are  very  numerous.  They  have  the  name  of 
Alexander  in  Greek,  that  of  the  town  in  Phoenician  characters 
("AXe^civSpov,  2V>  sometimes  N3y),  and  the  year  of  an  era 
becfinning  with  Alexander  the  Great.  As  elsewhere  so  too 
in  Ake  these  coins  were  still  issued  long  after  the  death  of 
Alexander.^''''  Ake  was  levelled  to  the  ground  in  the  year 
312  by  Ptolemy  Lagos,  when  he  again  evacuated  before 
Antigonus  the  district  of  Coelesyria,  which  he  had  just 
conquered.^^^      It    probably   received   from   Ptolemy  II.    the 

Reichardt,  Nuviismaiic  Chronicle,  1862,  p.  108;  1864,  p.  187.  Wieiier 
Numkmat.  Monatshfte,  published  by  Egger,  vol.  ii.  186(3,  p.  3.  On  the 
ancient  history  of  Ake,  comp.  especially  the  fragment  from  Menander  in 
Joseph.  Antt.  ix.  14.  2  (Ake  revolts  from  Tyre  in  the  time  of  Shalmanezar, 
and  goes  over  to  Shalmanezar). 

^*^  Diod.  XV.  41.  This  is  referred  to  also  by  Polyaen.  iii.  9.  56 ;  Cornel.  Nep. 
xiv.  5 ;  comp.  Strabo,  xvi.  p.  758 :  Ef^  ^  TLroMfixtg  tan  ftiyctKn  'Ko'hi;  ^•j'AKnv 
uvifiott^Qv,  TTporspoy  ^  :;^joSi'to  opfiYirmpiu  vrpog  ttjv  XiyvTZTou  oi  Tlipaoti. 

^^^  See  Eckhel,  iii.  408  sq.  ;  Mionnet,  i.  520  sq.  ;  also  Recueil  des  planches, 
pi.  xxi.  n.  1-10 ;  Suppl.  iii.  197  sq.  and  pi.  ii.  n.  1-6.  Gesenius,  Scripturae 
lingnaeque  Phoeniciae  monumenta,  p.  269  sq.  L.  MUUer,  Numismatique  d' Alex- 
andre le  Grand  (1855),  p.  303  ;  also  planches,  n.  1424-1463.  Numerous 
copies  of  these  coins  (gold  staters  of  Alexander,  especially  those  of  the  years 
23  and  24)  have  become  known  by  means  of  a  large  discovery  of  coins  at 
Sidon  in  the  year  1863.  See  W(eckbecker)  in  the  Wiener  Numismatischen 
Monatsltefien,  pub.  by  Egger,  vol.  i.  1865,  pp.  5-11.  "Waddington  in  the 
licT'ue  Numismatique,  1865,  pp.  3-25.  Droysen,  Gcschicldc  des  Uellcnismus 
(2nil  ed.),  i.  1.  302-304.  The  same,  Monatsher.  der  Berliner  Akadcinie, 
1877,  p.  40  sqq.  Wcckbecker  in  Egger's  Wiener  Numismat.  Monatsheften, 
i.  98, 99,  tells  of  tetradrachraas  of  Ake  of  Alexander  the  Great  with  the  years 
16,  22,  31,  32,  which  "  were  brouglit  to  market  in  Beirut  by  an  Armenian 
of  Mo.ssul  at  about  the  same  time  (1862-1863)."  A  collection  of  the  whole 
material  maybe  expected  in  tlie  Corp.  Inscr.  Semidcarum.  On  the  fact 
tiiat  coins  were  issued  with  tlie  name  of  Alexander  after  his  death,  see  L. 
Miiller,  Numismatique  d' Alexandre  Ic  Grand,  pp.  50-90.  The  uumbei-s  of  the 
years  on  the  coins  of  Ake  are  5-46.  Since  the  year  334  or  333  must  be 
accepted  as  tlie  starting-point,  these  coins  were  issued  not  only  till  30C, 
when  the  Diadochoi  assumed  the  royal  title,  but  also  till  about  two  decades 
afterwards.     See  especially,  Miiller,  pp.  80-83. 

">  Diodor.  xix.  93.     Comp.  above,  note  52  (Gaza)  and  109  (Joppa). 
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name  of  nro\e/xat<i,  which  was  henceforth  the  prevailing 
one.^^^  Still  its  original  name  Akko  was  uninterruptedly 
maintained  beside  the  Greek  one,  which  it  subsequently  sup- 
planted.^^^  In  the  Seleucid  period  also  Ptolemais  figures  as 
one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  the  Phoenician-Philistine 
coast.  The  conquest  of  this  region  by  Antiochus  the  Great 
in  the  year  219  was  much  facilitated  by  the  surrender  to  him 
of  the  towns  of  Tyre  and  Ptolemais  by  the  Phoenician  general 
Theodotus.^^^  Antiochus  wintered  in  Ptolemais  in  218/219.^^' 
The  Seleucidae  after  their  definitive  occupation  of  Phoenicia 
specially  favoured  Ptolemais.  On  coins,  especially  those  of 
the  times  of  Antiochus  IV.  and  VIIL,  the  inhabitants  are 
called  ^AvTLO'^eh  ol  ev  IlToXefMaiSi,  sometimes  with  the  addi- 
tion Upa  a(7vko<i,  sometimes  lepa  avT6vo[xo<i.  The  bestowal  of 
the  title  "  Antiocbians,"  and  with  it  perhaps  certain  privileges, 
is  to  be  regarded  b.^  a  mark  of  favour,  whicli  was  aspired  after 
by  many  other  towns,  e.g.  Jerusalem,  during  the  predominance 
of  the   Hellenistic  party.^^"     Seleucid  coins  of  Antiochus  V., 

^*2  The  founding  and  naming  of  the  town  is  expressly  referred  to  Ptolemy 
in  Pseudo-Aristeas  (ed.  Moritz  Schmidt  in  Merx'  Archie,  vol.  i.  p.  27-1)  : 
IlTo'ht,uciiooc.  TViv  vTio  mil  (icttn'hsoi;  iKricrfiiv^v.  This  is  also  probable  in  itself. 
Ptolemy  II.  was  the  first  of  the  Ptolemies,  who  continued  in  possession  of 
Phoenicia  and  Coelesyria.  That  he  there  undertook  tlie  founding  of  towns 
is  proved  by  the  example  of  Philadelphia  (see  below).  Already  in  219-217 
Ptolemais  is  mentioned  under  this  name  in  Polybius,  without  his  pointing 
out  that  it  was  then  not  as  yet  known  by  this  name  (Polyb.  v.  61-62.  71). 
Comp.  also  Droysen,  iii.  2.  305. 

153  fijg  uarae  iay  occurs  especially  in  Rabbinic  literature,  see  Mishna, 

Nedarim  iii.  6;  Gitt'm  i.  2,  vii.  7  ;  Ahoda  sara  iii.  4  ;  Ohaloth  xviii.  9.  The 
passages  of  the  Tosefta  in  the  Index  to  Zuckermandel's  ed.  (1882).  Neu- 
bauer,  Geographie  du  Talmud,  p.  231  sq.  To  this  very  day  the  town  is 
called  Ahka  (Acre). 

15*  Polyb.  V.  61-62.     Comp.  Stark,  Gaza,  p.  375  sqq.      i"  Poiyb.  y.  71. 

156  Qn  the  coins  in  question,  see  Eckhel,  iii.  305  sq.  Mionnet,  v.  37  sq.,  88, 
216-218.  Gardner,  Catalogue  of  the  Greek  Coins  in  the  British  Museum, 
Seleucid  Kings,  p.  41.  Even  the  circimistance  that  iipx  dav'ho;  appears  as 
an  apposition  to  Avziox^h  i  ^"Tio^^^v  fuu  iu  Uro'kef^ct't'^i  ispoi;  davXov, 
and  similarly  on  the  coins  of  Hippus,  see  below,  No.  13),  proves  that  the  town 
of  Ptolemais  and  its  citizens  collectively,  not  a  colony  of  Antiochian 
merchants  in  Ptolemais,  is  intended  (the  latter  Ls  the  view  of  Eckhel  and 
KuUu,  i.  22  5  see,  on  the  other  hand,  Stark,  p.  449 ;  Droysen,  iii  2.  305). 
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Demetrius  I.,  Alexander  Balas,  and  Trypho,  minted  at 
Ptolemais,  are  in  existence.^^^  The  town  was  used  as  a 
residence  by  the  kings  during  their  temporary  abode  in  these 
regions  (1  Mace.  x.  56-60,  xi.  22,  24).  It  always  showed 
itself  hostile  to  the  Jews.  Even  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Maccabaean  rising,  it  was  especially  the  towns  of  Ptolemais, 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  which  fought  against  the  Jews,  who  had 
revolted  from  Syrian  sovereignty  (1  Mace,  v  15sqc[.),  Jonathan 
was  here  treacherously  taken  prisoner  by  Trypho  (1  Mace.  xii. 
45  sqq.).  After  the  accession  of  Alexander  Jannaeus,  B.C. 
104,  when  the  Seleucidae  had  already  lost  all  authority  in  the 
southern  parts  of  their  dominions,  three  neighbouring  powers 
contended  for  the  possession  of  Ptolemais.  At  first  Alexander 
Jannaeus  entertained  the  purpose  of  conquering  it,  but  was 
prevented  from  carrying  out  his  design  by  Ptolemy  Lathurus, 
the  ruler  of  Cyprus,  who  himself  took  possession  of  the  town 
by  force  (Joseph.  Antt.  xiii.  12.  2-6).  He  was  however  soon 
deprived  of  it  by  his  mother  Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt  {Antt. 
xiii.  13.  1-2).  Ptolemais  seems  never  again  to  have  come 
under  the  authority  of  the  Selucidae,  nay  even  the  still  more 
northward  towns  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  had  meantime  made 
themselves  independent.  On  the  contrary,  we  still  find  there, 
about  70  B.C.,  an  Egyptian  princess,  Selene,  daughter  of  this 
Cleopatra,  and  widow  of  Antiochus  Grypus,  to  whom  she  had 
been  given  in  marriage  by  her  mother,  when  the  latter  entered 
into  alliance  with  him  against  Antiochus  Kyzikenos,  who 
ruled  in  Coelesyria.^*^  At  the  instance  of  this  Selene 
Ptolemais  closed  its  gates  against  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia, 
the    conqueror    of    the    Seleucid    kingdom ;     was    thereupon 

The  title  Antiocliiaiis  was  also  aspired  after  by  tlie  Hellenistic  party  ia 
Jerusalem  ;  see  2  Mace.  iv.  9,  and  Grimm  (the  passage  should  be  translated, 
"  and  to  enroll  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  as  Antiochians,"  or  "  to  receive 
the  inliabitants  of  Jeriisaloin  into  the  list  of  Antiochians  ").  Whether,  and 
what,  privileges  were  combined  tlicrewitli  can  hardly  be  ascertained. 

^"^  (Jardner,  Catahrjxic  of  Greek  Coin.<!,  etc.,  pp.  44,  47,  r)2.  A  coin  of 
Tryplio  is  given  by  De  Saulcy,  M(flangcs  de  Numism.  vol.  ii.  1877,  p.  82. 

^'''^  Justin.  Hist,  xxxix.  4.  4 
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conquered  by  Tigranes,  but  again  liberated  wlien  Tigranea 
found  himself  obliged  to  retreat  by  reason  of  the  attacks  of 
the  Eomans  upon  his  own  kingdom  (Joseph.  ^«^^.  xiii.  16.  4). 
Ptolemais  seems  to  have  experienced  special  favour  from 
Caesar,  when  in  the  year  47  he  was  over  the  affairs  of 
Syria.  For  there  are  in  existence  some  of  its  coins  of  the 
imperial  period  with  an  era  reaching  back  to  Caesan^^^ 
Probably  the  coins  with  the  legend  UroXe/Aat.  lepa^;  Kal 
aavkov  (or  the  like)  belong  also  to  this  time  (shortly  after 
Caesar).^^"^  The  Emperor  Claudius  settled  a  colony  of  veterans 
in  Ptolemais.  Hence  the  town  was  henceforth  callea  colonia 
Ptolemais,  though  it  did  not  possess  the  actual  privileges  of  a 
colony.^^^  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Jewish  war,  the  Jews 
in  Ptolemais,  2000  in  number,  were  slaughtered  by  the 
inhabitants  (Bell.  Jud.  ii.  18.  5).  The  district  of  Ptolemais 
is  mentioned  by  Josephus  as  the  western  boundary  of  Galilee 
(Bell.  Jud.  iii.  3.  1;  comp.  Vita,  24).  The  formula:  IlToXefiatBa 
Kal  Tr]v  irpoaKvpovcrav  avTrj,  scil.  -^(opav  (1  Macc.  x.  39),  is 
characteristic. 

Next  to  the  great  maritime  towns,  the  towns  of  the  so- 
called  Decapolis  belong  to  the  class  of  independent  Hellenistic 
communities.  The  organization  alluded  to  in  this  word  was 
probably  the  work  of  Pompey,  For  we  first  meet  with  the 
term   (r^  AeKairoKis:)  during  the  Eoman  period ;  ^^^  and  most 

"9  See  Eckhel,  iii.  425.     De  Saulcy,  pp.  162,  164,  166.     Ptolemais  was 
not  the  only  town  which  was  favoured  by  Caesar ;  comp.  Marquardt,  i.  397. 
^^"  See  these  especially  in  De  Saulcy,  154-156. 

161  Plinius,  V.  19,  75 :  colonia  Claudi  Caesaris  Ptolemais  quae  quondam 
Acce  ;  comp.  xxxvi.  26.  190.  Digest,  lib.  xv.  1.  3  (from  Ulpianus)  :  Ptole- 
maeensium  enira  colonia,  quae  inter  Phoenicien  et  Palaestinam  sita  est,  nihil 
praeter  nomen  coloniae  habet  (also  Noris,  p.  427  sq.).  On  coins :  COL. 
PTOL.,  sometimes  with  the  numbers  of  the  vi.  ix.  x.  xi.  legions.  See  in 
general.  Noris,  iv.  6.  2  (ed.  Lips.  pp.  424-430).  Eckhel,  iii.  423-425. 
Mionnet,  v.  473-481;  Suppl.  viii.  324-331.  De  Saulcy,  pp.  163-169. 
405  sq.,  pi.  viii.  n.  2-11.  The  same,  Mdanycs  de  Nimismatique,  vol.  ii. 
1877,  pp.  143-146.     Zumpt,  Commentat.  epigr.  i.  386.     Marquardt,  i.  428 

162  Matt.  iv.  25  ;  Mark  v.  20,  vii.  31 ;  Plinius,  H.  N.  v.  18.  74.  Josephus, 
Bell.  Jud.  iii.  9.  7 ;  Vita,  65,  74.  Ptolemaeus,  v.  15.  22.  Corp.  Inscr.  Graec. 
n.   4501   (inscription  of    the  time  of  Hadrian).     Eusebius,    Onomasi..,  ed 
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of  the  towns  of  Decapolis  owe  their  independent  political 
existence  to  Pompey.  These  were  the  Hellenistic  towns  of 
the  country  east  of  Jordan,  which,  having  been  subjected  by 
Alexander  Jannaeus,  were  again  liberated  from  Jewish  autho- 
rity by  Pompey.  It  is  probable  that  they  thus  formed  a  kind 
of  confederacy,  which  originally  consisted  of  ten  towns,  and 
was  therefore  called  tj  AeKdiroXi^i,  but  retained  the  name 
after  the  number  was  enlarged  by  the  accession  of  other 
towns.  For  the  number  did  not  always  remain  the  same,  as 
Pliny,  our  chief  authority,  remarks,  H.  iV.  v.  18.  74:  Deca- 
politana  regio  a  numero  oppidorum,  in  quo  non  omnes  eadem 
observant,  plurimum  tamen  Damascum,  Philadelphiam,  PJia- 
phanam,  Scythopolim,  Gadara,  Hippon,  Dion,  Pellam,  Galasam 
(read :  Gerasam),  Cauatham.  Besides  Pliny,  only  Ptolemy 
V.  15.  22-23  gives  an  enumeration  of  the  several  towns. 
It  contains  all  the  towns  mentioned  by  Pliny,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Eaphana ;  and  besides  these,  nine  others  (situated 
cliiefly  in  the  north  of  Palestine  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Damascus),  so  that  the  number  given  by  him  amounts  to 
eighteen.  Hence  we  must  keep  to  Pliny  for  the  original 
number.  To  those  named  by  him,  we  add  only  Abila  and 
Kanata  (another  town  than  Kanatha),  both  which  have  also 
the  Pompeian  era.  All  the  towns  except  Scythopolis  lie  in 
the  region  east  of  the  Jordan.  The  inclusion  of  Damascus, 
lying  so  far  to  the  north,  is  striking.  Since  however  it  is 
mentioned  by  both  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  it  must  be  retained. 
In  any  case  Decapolis,  as  such,  continued  in  existence  in  the 
second  century  after  Christ  (the  time  of  the  geographer 
Ptolemy),  Its  dissolution  took  place  in  the  course  of  the  third 
century,  in  consequence  of  the  transference  of  some  of  its 
most  important  towns  to  the  province  of  Arabia  (constituted 
a   province  a.d.  105).      Tlie    mention   of   Decapolis    by  later 

Lagarde,  p.  251.  Epiphanius,  Ilacr.  29.  7;  de  mens,  etpond.  §  15.  Stephanas 
liyz.  s.v.  Tipuaoe.  (the  text  hatifk'il  down  has  here  naact.oiaKxihiy.x-o'hiUi, 
for  which  liowover  Meinekc  rightly  reads  oiKXTroMu;^.  Comp.  in  general, 
Winer,  R  WB.,  s.v.  "  Decapolis."  Caspari,  Chronologisch-geocjraphische  Einr 
killing  in  das  Leben  Jesu  Chrisli  (1869),  pp.  83-90. 
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authors,  as  Eusebius,  Epiphauius,  Steph.  Byz.,  rests  therefore 
only  on  historical  information.  The  following  enumeration 
is  in  geographical  order  from  north  to  south. 

12.  Damascus,  AafjbaaK6<;,  Hebr.  P^'lr^^.  From  the  varied 
history  of  this  town,  we  can  here  bring  forward  only  such 
particulars  as  are  important  with  respect  to  its  constitution 
during  the  Hellenistic  and  Eoman  periods.^^'^  The  dominion 
of  Alexander  the  Great  over  Damascus  is  evidenced  not  only 
by  the  narratives  of  authors,  but  by  coins  of  Alexander 
issued  there.-^^^'*  In  the  third  century  before  Christ,  Damascus 
seems  to  have  belonged  not,  like  Phoenicia  and  Palestine,  to 
the  Ptolemies,  but  to  the  Seleucidae.  It  is  true,  that  when 
Ptolemy  II.  seized  Phoenicia  and  Palestine,  B.C.  280,  he  must 
also  have  taken  possession  of  Damascus.  It  was  however 
reconquered  by  Antiochus  I.  (2  8 0-2  6 2).^*^^  At  the  great 
invasion  of  the  realm  of  the  Seleucidae  by  Ptolemy  III.,  B.C. 
246,  in  which  all  Syria  was  for  some  time  lost  to  Seleucus 
XL,  Damascus  seems  to  have  been  not  once  conquered,  but 
only  besieged.  Seleucus  relieved  it,  when  in  the  year  242/241 
he  again  victoriously  pressed  southwards.^^*  The  fact,  that 
Damascus  anciently  formed  part  of  the  Seleucid  dominions,  is 

^^'  See  in  general,  Kbdiger  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Encycl.  sect.  i.  vol. 
22,  Div.  2,  pp.  113-116.  Arnold  in  Herzog's  Real-Encycl.  Ist  ed.  iii.  259- 
262.  Winer,  s.v.  Noldeke  in  Sclienkel's  Bihellex.  s.v.  Robinson,  Recent 
Scriptural  Researches,  iii.  4:12-468.  Ritter,  Erdkunde  xvii.  2.  1332  sqq. 
Kremer,  Topograjjhie  von  Damascus  (Records  of  the  Viennese  Academy,  phiL- 
hist.  CI.  vol.  V.  and  vi.  1854-55).  Porter,  Five  Years  in  Damascus,  2  vols. 
1855.  Sepp,  Jerusalem  (2nd  ed.),  ii.  358-385.  Badeker-Socin,  Paldstina 
in  Bild  und  Wort,  vol.  i.  (1883)  pp.  389-442  and  504. 

163a  Curtius,  iii.  13,  iv.  1.  Arrian,  ii.  11.  9  sq.,  15.  1.  The  coins  in  L, 
Miiller,  Numismatique  d'Alcxandre  le  Grand,  p.  287  sq.,  pi.  n.  1338-1346. 

164  Polyaen.  iv.  15  ;  conip.  Droysen,  Gesch.  d.  Hcllenismus,  iii.  1.  256,  274. 
Stark,  Gaza,  pp.  366,  367. 

^6s  Euseb.  Chron.,  ed.  Schoene,  i.  251  (Armenian  text  according  to  Peter- 
manns  translation)  :  Ptolemaeus  autem,  qui  et  Triphon,  partes  (regiones) 
Syriorum  occupavit :  quae  vero  apud  (ad  contra)  Damaskum  et  Orthosiam 
obsessio  fiebat,  finem  accepit  (accipiebat)  centesimae  tricesimae  quartae 
olompiadis  anno  tertio,  quum  Seleukus  eo  descendisset  (descenderit). 
Olymp.  134,  3  =  242/241  B.C.  Conip.  Droysen,  iii.  1.  390,  393.  Stark 
adopts,  according  to  Zohrab's  translation  of  the  Armenian  text,  the  view 
of  an  actual  taking  of  Damascus  by  Ptolorny. 
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indirectly  confirraed  by  the  circumstance,  that  Polybius,  when 
fully  relating  the  particulars  of  the  conquest  of  Phoenicia  and 
Palestine  by  Antiochus  the  Great  (v.  61-71),  mentions  indeed 
the  taking  of  the  most  important  Phoenician  and  Palestinian 
towns,  but  nowhere  speaks  of  Damascus.  When  in  111  B.C. 
the  Syrian  kingdom  was,  in  consequence  of  the  strife  between 
the  brothers  Antiochus  VIII.  (Grypos)  and  Antiochus  IX. 
(Kyzikenos),  divided,  and  Antiochus  Kyzikenos  established  him- 
self in  the  southern  part,^^''  Damascus  probably  became  the 
capital  of  his  small  kingdom.  At  all  events  it  was  about  9  5-8  5 
B.C.  repeatedly  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  of  Coelesyria  separated 
from  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  first  under  Demetrius  Eukaerus 
a  son  of  Antiochus  Grypos  (Joseph.  Antt.  xiii.  13.  4),  then  under 
Antiochus  XII.  also  a  son  of  Grypos  {Antt.  xiii.  15.  1). 
Antiochus  XII.  fell  in  battle  against  the  Arabian  king  Aretas ; 
and  Damascus  continued  henceforth  under  his  authority  {Antt. 
xiv.  15,  1,  2  ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  4.  7,  8).  When  Pompey  pene- 
trated into  Asia,  Damascus  was  first  of  all  occupied  by  his 
legates  {Antt.  xiv.  2.  3  ;  Bdl.  Jud.  i.  6.  2).  Apparently  it 
was  not  restored  to  the  Arabian  king,  but  united  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Syria.^"  In  the  time  of  Cassius  (44-42  B.C.)  we 
find  a  Koman  commander,  Pabius,  in  Damascus  {Antt.  xiv. 
11.  7,  12.  1  ;  Bdl.  Jud.  i.  12.  1,  2).  Already  in  the  times 
of  Augustus  and  Tiberius  there  were  Eoman  imperial  coins  of 
Damascus,  but  at  the  same  time,  as  in  the  case  of  Ascalon, 
autonomic  ones  also.  The  Seleucid  era  is  used  on  both,  and 
this  continued  to  be  the  prevailing  one  at  Damascus.^'^^     There 

^'^'^  Euseb.  Chron.,  ed.  Schoone,  i.  2G0. 

^^'^  Hieronymu.s,  Comment.  inJcsaJ.  c.  17  (0pp.  ed.  Vallarsi,  iv.  194)  :  Alii 
aestimant  de  Romana  captivitate  pracdici,  quoiiiam  et  Jmlaeorum  captus  est 
populus,  et  Damascus,  cui  imperabat  Areta,  similem  sustiimit  scrvituteni. 
I  cannot  think  ^larquardt  (i.  405)  correct  in  adopting  tlie  notion,  that  tlie 
Arabian  kings  kept  possession  of  Damascus  in  exchange  for  the  payment 
of  a  tribute  till  A.D.  106. 

'•'^  See  on  the  coins  in  general,  Noris  ii.  2.  2  (ed.  Lips.  pp.  87-93). 
Eckhel,iii.329-3:M.  Mionnet,  v.  283-297;  .SV/v*;.  viii.  193-20G.  De  Saulcy, 
pp.  30-5G,  404,  pi.  ii.  n.  1-10.  Kremer,  Die  Miin:nammlung  Jcs  Stijh  St. 
Florian  (1871),  pp.  167-170,  table  vi.  n.  7,  8. 
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are  no  coins  of  the  times  of  Caligula  and  Claudius,  though 
there  are  coins  from  Nero  onwards.  With  this  circumstance 
must  bd  combined  the  fact,  that  Damascus,  when  St.  Paul 
fled  from  it  (probably  in  the  time  of  Caligula),  was  under  a 
viceroy  {iOvdp-^'q'i)  of  the  Arabian  king  Aretas  (2  Cor.  xi.  32). 
Hence  it  then  belonged  temporarily  to  the  Arabian  king, 
whether  he  seized  it  by  violence  or  obtained  it  by  imperial 
favour.  That  there  was  a  Jewish  community  in  Damascus 
is  already  evident  from  the  New  Testament  (Acts  ix.  2 ; 
2  Cor.  xi.  32).  That  it  was  numerous  may  be  inferred  from 
the  number  of  Jews  slain  at  Damascus  at  the  breaking  out 
of  the  great  war.  This  amounted  to  10,000,  or  according 
to  another  statement  18,000  (the  former,  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  20.  2  ; 
the  latter,  Bell.  Jud.  vii.  8.  7).  After  Hadrian  the  town  bore 
the  title  fji,r)Tp67ro\i<;,  after  Alexander  Severus  it  was  a  colony 
(not  first  after  Philip  the  Arabian,  as  even  Eckhel  supposes), 
both  facts  being  witnessed  to  by  the  coins.^^^  We  are  informed 
(Antt.  xviii.  6.  3)  of  a  dispute  concerning  boundaries  between 
the  Damascenes  and  Sidonians  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  which 
is  chiefly  of  interest  as  showing,  how  extensive  the  district 
pertaining  to  this  town  must  have  been,  since  it  bordered 
upon  that  of  Sidon. 

13.  Hippus,"I'TT'TTo<i,  is  properly  the  name  of  a  mountain  or 
hill,  on  which  stood  the  town  of  the  same  name.^''"  Identical 
with  it  is  probably  the  Hebrew  Susitha  (^JT'DID),  which  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  Rabbinical  authorities  as  a  Gentile 
town  of  Palestine,-^'^^  and  Susije,^^^*  which  frequently  occurs 
in  Arabic    geographers.     The    following  statements  serve  to 

169  On  tlie  title  ^^tjooVoA/j,  see  Eckhel,  iii.  331.  Kuhn,  ii.  192.  Mar- 
quardt,  i.  430. 

"0  Ptolemaeus,  v.  15.  8. 

"1  In  the  Tosefta,  Ohalothxvm.  4  (ed.  Zuckermandel,  p.  616,  23),  Susitha 
is  mentioned  together  with  Ascalon  as  an  example  of  a  heathen  town  "  girt 
about "  by  the  hind  of  Israeh  It  is  elsewhere  frequently  named  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Tiberias.  Comp.  Lightfoot,  Centuria  chronographica  Maithaeo 
pracmissa,  c.  77  ;  decas  Marco  praemissa,  c.  5.  1  (0pp.  ii.  226,  413)  Neu- 
bauer,  Gevgraphle  du  Talmud,  pp.  238-240. 

i'*a  Clermont-Ganneau,   Ofi  etait  Hippos  de  la  D^capolef  (Revue  archS* 
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determine  the  locality.  According  to  Pliny,  it  stood  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth ;  ^^^  according  to 
Josephus,  only  3  0  stadia  from  Tiberias ;  ^^^  according  to  Euse- 
bius  and  Jerome,  near  a  certain  city  and  castle  of  Afeka.^'^* 
According  to  these  data  the  ruins  of  el-Hosn  on  a  hill  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth  are  probably  to  be 
regarded  as  marking  the  position  of  the  ancient  Hippus ;  a 
village  of  the  name  of  Fik,  which  must  be  identical  with 
the  ancient  Afeka,  is  three-quarters  of  a  league  off -^^^  The 
supposed  identity  of  the  name  Hippos  with  el-Hosn  (the 
horse)  is  certainly  questionable.-^^^'*  But  little  is  known  of  the 
history  of  Hippus.^''^  It  received  its  freedom  from  Pompey 
(Joseph.  Antt.  xiv.  4.  4 ;  Bell.  Jucl.  i.  7.  7).  It  was  bestowed 
by  Augustus  upon  Herod  [Antt.  xv.  7.  3  ;  Bell.  Jucl.  i.  20.  3), 
after  whose  death  it  was  again  separated  from  the  Jewish 
region  {Antt.  xvii.  11.  4  ;  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  6.  3).  On  this  occasion 
it  is  expressly  called  a  Greelv  city  {I.e.).  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  Jewish  revolt  the  district  of  Hippus  as  well  as  that  of 
Gadara  was  devastated  by  the  Jews  under  the  leadership  of 

logiqiie,  nouvelle  s^rio,  vol.  xxix.  1875,  pp.  362-369).  FuiTer,  Zeitschr. 
(1.  deidschen  PaUistina-  Vereins,  ii.  74. 

^^2  Plinius,  V.  15.  71  :  in  lacum  .  .  .  Genesaram  .  .  .  amoenis  circum- 
saeptum  oppidis,  ab  oriente  Juliade  et  Hippo. 

^'^^  Joseph.  Vita,  65.  The  statements  of  Josephus  are  here  indeeil  very 
systematic,  Hippus  30,  Gadara  60,  Scythopolis  120  stadia  from  Tiberi;is. 
He  is  here  following  the  tendency  of  istating  distances  as  low  as  possible. 
His  figures  must  therefore  bo  anything  but  strictly  taken.  Besides  it  is 
clear  also  from  Josephus,  that  the  district  of  Hippus  lay  by  the  lake, 
opposite  Tarichea  (Vifa,  31)  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gadara  (Vita,  9). 

^''*  Euseb.  Onoviast.,  ed.  Lag.  p.  219.     Hieron.  ibid.  p.  91, 

^''^  The  situations  of  Fik  and  el-Hosn  are  already  described  by  Burckhardt, 
lieiscn  in  Syrien,  i.  4o8.  That  it  is  here  that  the  ancient  Hippus  must  be 
sought  is  the  view  also  of  Raumer,  p.  250.  Ritter,  xv.  1.  352  sq.  Furrer, 
Zeitschr.  d.  deidschen  Pal.-Vereins,  ii.  73  sq.  Others  identify  el-Hosn  witli 
Gamala,  and  find  Hippus  either  in  Fik  (so  Morrill,  KaM  of  the  Jordan, 
1881,  pp.  163-169)  or  in  Sumra,  lying  far  more  to  the  south  (so  Guerin, 
GaliUc,  i.  310-312). 

^^^*  Clermout-Ganneau  (as  above,  p.  364)  explains  lliisn  as  the  common 
pronunciation  of  Hisn  (fortress).  The  name  occurs  elsewhere  also  or  an 
Arabic  local  name  in  modern  Palestine. 

'^*  Comp.  besides  the  literature  in  note  176,  Roland,  p.  821  .sq. 
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Justus  of  Tiberias  (Bell.  Jucl.  ii.  18.  1  ;  Vita,  9).  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Hippus  retaliated  by  slaying  or  casting  into  prison 
all  the  Jews  dwelling  in  the  city  [Bell.  Jucl.  ii.  18.  5). 
In  Christian  times  Hippus  was  the  see  of  a  bishop.^^^  The 
name  of  the  town  has  as  yet  been  only  once  shown  to  exist 
upon  coins  (viz.  on  one  of  Nero's  time).'"'^'^  But  coins  with 
the  legend  ^AvTio'^ecou  twv  irpo'i  ''I'k{ttov)  Tr]<i  iep{d<i)  K{aX) 
aavXov  have  been  rightly  referred  by  numismatists  to  Hippus. 
They  have  as  might  be  expected  the  Pompeian  era,  and  on 
most  is  the  image  of  a  horse.^"^ — The  district  of  Hippus  is 
mentioned  Vita,  9,31;  Bell.  Jud.  in.  3.  1.  Vita,  2:  ifiTriirprjai 
rd<i  re  Tahaprjvoiv  Kai  'Iirirrjvwv  Ka)fia<;,  a'l  Br)  fiedopioi  t>)<? 
Ti^epidBof;  Kol  tt}?  tq)v  ^kuOottoXltcov  yijij  ervy^avov  Keipievai, 
is  most  instructive  as  showing,  that  the  districts  of  these  four 
towns  were  so  extensive  as  to  form  a  connected  whole. 

14.  Gadara,  TaBapd.  The  position  of  Gadara  on  the  site 
of  the  present  ruins  of  Om-Keis  (Mkes),  to  the  south-east  of 
the  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  was  recognised  by  Seetzen  so  early 
as  1806,  and  may  now  be  regarded  as  settled.^^'  The  main 
point  of  connection  is  furnished  by  the  warm  springs  for 
which  Gadara  was  famous,  and  which  are  still  found  in  this 
region.^®^     They  lie  on  the   northern   bank   of  the   Scheriat 

1^^  Epiphan.  Haer.  73,  26.  Le  Quien,  Oriens  cliristianus,  iii.  710  sq. 
Hierocles,  Synecd.,  ed.  Parthey,  p.  44.    The  Notit.  episcopat.,  the  same,  p.  144. 

177a  The  coin  is  given  by  Muret,  Revue  Numismatique,  troisieme  s^rie, 
vol.  i.  1883,  p.  67,  and  pi.  ii.  n.  9.  It  has  on  one  side  a  head  of  Nero 
with  the  superscription  Avr.  Kctia.,  on  the  other  a  horse  with  the  super- 
scription iTTTryivtuu  and  the  date  AAP  (131),  the  latter  according  to  the 
Pompeian  era. 

1^8  Noris,  iii.  9.  6  (ed.  Lips.  pp.  331-334).  Eckhel,  iii.  346  sq.  Mionnet, 
V.  319  sq. ;  Suppl.  viii.  224.     De  Saulcy,  pp.  344-347,  pi.  xix.  n.  10-15. 

^'■^  Seetzen,  Beisen  durch  Syrien  (ed.  by  Kruse,  4  vols.  1854-59),  i.  368 
gqq.,  iv.  188  sqq.  Burckhardt,  Reisen  in  Syrien,  i.  426  sqq.,  434  sqq.,  537 
sq.  (who  indeed  takes  Om-Keis  for  Gamala,  but  is  corrected  by  his  editor 
Gesenius).  Buckingham,  Travels  in  Palestine,  1821,  pp.  414-440  (like 
Burckhardt).  Winer,  s.i;.  "  Gadara."  Eaumer,  p.  248  sq.  Ritter,  xv.  1.  371- 
384,  XV.  2. 1052  sq.  Sepp,  Jerusalem,  ii.  211-216.  Badeker-Socin,  p.  415  sq. 
Guerin,  Galilee,  i.  299-308.  Merrill,  East  of  tie  Jordan  (1881),  pp.  145-158. 
For  the  history,  Reland,  pp.  773-778.     Kuhn,  ii.  365  sq.,  371. 

*8'  Comp.  on  the  situation,  Euseb.  Onomast.  p.  248:  r«8«/j«,  woTug  uTref 
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el-Mandur  ;  on  the  southern  bank,  at  about  a-  league's  distance 
from  the  springs,  are  found  on  the  lofty  ridge  of  the  hill  the 
ruins  of  the  town.  Hence  the  Scheriat  el-Mandur  is  identical 
with  the  Hieromices,  which  according  to  Pliny  flowed  past 
the  town.^^^  Gadara  was  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  the  Great 
already  an  important  fortress.  It  was  conquered  by  Antio- 
chus both  at  his  first  invasion  (b.c.  218),^^^  and  when  he 
finally  took  possession  of  Palestine  after  his  victory  at 
Panias,  B.C.  198.*^  It  was  taken  by  Alexander  Jannaeus 
after  a  ten  months'  siege  {Antt.  xiii.  13.  3  ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  4,  2). 
It  consequently  belonged  under  him  and  his  successors 
to  the  Jewish  region  {Antt.  xiii.  15.  4),  but  was  separated 
from  it  by  Pompey  {Antt.  xiv,  4.  4 ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  7.  7). 
On  this  occasion  Pompey,  out  of  regard  for  his  freedraan 
Demetrius  of  Gadara,  rebuilt  the  city,  which  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  Jews  (Alexander  Jannaeus  ?).  Hence  upon 
the  numerous  coins  of  the  town  extendinc^  from  Augustus  to 
Gordian,  the  Pompeian  era  is  used.     It  begins  in  the  year 

Tov  '  lopociii/ii/,  durtx-pv  'Ex.vdowo'Asus  x,»l  Tifisptcidog  irpoi  dvot.To'hoe.;  eu  tu  opu, 
Of  irpog  Txlg  i/'xupiloe.tg  rex.  ruv  Qipf^uv  v^xrau  'hovrpcc  TroiOKKiirxi. 
Ihid.  p.  219  :  Aificcd  .  .  .  au/xri  'Tc'hmiov  Tudocpuv,  t}  iaTiv  lLfif4,x6si,  'iudx  tx 
Tuv  hpf^uv  vhxTOiu  Sspfioi  'hovrpd..  On  the  batlis,  sec  also  especially  the  j^assages 
from  Epiphanius,  Antoninus  Martyr  and  Euiia])iiis  (who  declares  them  to 
have  been  the  most  important  after  those  of  Baiae),  in  Rcland,  p.  775.  Also 
Origenes  in  Joann.  vol.  vi.  c,  24  (ed.  Lommatzsch,  i.  21)9)  :  Td.'bxpoc  ydp 
rro'htg  f^iv  lari  ryj:  'lovhutx;,  Trepl  '^v  roc,  '^ix/ionrx  dspf-cd  rvyxxvsi.  The 
place  where  the  springs  are  situated  occurs  in  the  Talmud  under  the  name 
nncn.  See  the  passages  in  Levy,  NcuJichr.  Wdrlc7-biich,  ii.  09  sq.  Lightfoot, 
Centuria  Maithaco  praemissa,  c.  74  (0pp.  ii.  224  sq.).  Hamburger,  lical- 
Eiicychip.  fur  Bihel  uitd  Talmud,  Div.  ii.  art.  "  Heilbiider."  Griitz. 
Moualschr.  filr  Gesch.  und  WisscnKch.  ties  Jmlenth.  1880,  pp.  487-495, 

^^1  Plinius,  V.  18,  74 :  Gadara  Ilieromice  praefliiente.  The  form 
Ilieromax,  which  still  appears  in  handbooks,  is  derived  from  the  incorrect 
reading  Ilieromace.  That  Hieromices  must  be  adopted  as  tlie  nominative 
is  proved  by  the  occurrence  elsewhere  of  the  forms  Ilieromicas  (Tab. 
Peuting.)  and  Jeromisus  {Gcogr.  Iiave7ma.t,  ed.  Finder  ct  Parthey,  p,  85). 
The  native  name  is  Jarmnk,  TjVDT,    Mishna,    Pani   viii,    10,   and    Arabic 

gi'Ographcrs  (see  Arnold  in  Herzog's  h'cal-J'Jnci/cL  1st  ed.  vii.  10,  xi.  20). 

!«-•  Polyb.  v.  71.  Stark,  Gaza,  j).  381.  I'olybius  says  of  Gadara  ou  thid 
occasion  :   »  OuKet  ruv  Kxr    ix-iivovg  rov;  roTTou;  6)cvporYiri  Oioc^ipuv. 

^^*  Tolyb.  xvi.  .'59  =  Joseph.  Antt.  xii,  3.  3.     Stark,  p.  403. 
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690  A.U.C.,  SO  that  1  aer.  Gadar.  =  64/63  B.c.^^*  The 
memory  of  its  rebuilding  by  Pompey  is  also  perpetuated  upon 
coins  from  Antoninus  Pius  to  Gordianus  by  the  legend 
riofjb'Trrjiewv  FaSapecof}^  The  notion  that  Gadara  was  the 
seat  of  one  of  the  five  Jewish  Sanhedrin  established  by 
Gabinius  is  incorrect  (see  above,  §  13).  In  the  year  30  B.C., 
Gadara  was  bestowed  upon  Herod  by  Augustus  {Antt.  xv.  7. 
3  ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  20.  3).  The  town  was  however  very  discon- 
tented with  liis  government.  So  early  as  the  year  23-31 
B.C.,  when  M.  Agrippa  was  staying  at  Mytilene,  certain 
Gadarenes  there  brought  complaint  against  Herod  [Antt.  xv. 
10.  2).  Complaints  were  repeated  when  Augustus  in  the 
year  20  personally  visited  Syria  {Antt.  xv.  10.  3).  In  both 
cases  those  who  made  them  were  dismissed.  It  is  quite  in 
accordance  with  this,  that  we  find  Gadarene  coins  of  just  the 
year  20  B.C.  (44  aer.  Gadar)  with  the  image  of  Augustus  and 
the  inscription  HejSaa-To^ — Herod  being  desirous,  by  stamping 
such  coins  at  Gadara,  to  show  his  gratitude  to  the  emperor.^^^ 
After  the  death  of  Herod,  Gadara  regained  its  independence 
under  Roman  supremacy  (Antt.  xvii.  11.4;  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  6. 
3).  At  the  beginning  of  the  Jewish  revolt  the  district  of 
Gadara,  like  that  of  the  neighbouring  Hippus,  was  devastated 
by  the  Jews  under  the  leadership  of  Justus  of  Tiberias  (Bell. 
Jud.  ii.  18.  1 ;  Vita,  9).  The  Gadarenes,  like  their  neigh- 
bours of  Hippus,  avenged  themselves  by  slaying  or  imprison- 
ing the  Jews  dwelling  in  their  town  {Bell.  Jud.  ii.  18.  5). 
Such  of  the  inhabitants  however  as  were  friendly  to  the 
Romans,  not  feeling  themselves  secure  against  the  turbulent 

18*  On  the  era  and  the  coins,  see  Noris,  iii.  9.  1  (ed.  Lips.  pp.  297-308). 
Eckhel,  iii.  348-350.  Mionuet,  v.  323-328;  Supj^l.  viii.  227-230.  De 
Saulcy,  pp.  294-303,  pi.  15.  Kenner,  Die  Miinzcsammlung  des  Stifts  St. 
Florian  (1871),  p.  171  sq.,  Taf.  vi.  n.  10. 

^^^  As  the  legend  is  generally  abbreviated  (Ilo.  or  Uo^tt.  Toibotpioiv), 
the  reading  is  not  quite  certain.  The  older  numismatics  give  for  a  coin  of 
Caracalla  the  reading  liof^Trntnuv  Toihxpiuv  ;  De  Saulcy,  on  the  contrary  (p. 
302,  and  pi.  xv.  n.  9),  gives  Ilo!x.7rYniuv  Tadxpiuv^  which  is  certainly  correct. 

186  Conip.  De  Saulcy,  p.  295.  The  coins  in  Miounet,  v.  323 ;  Suppl. 
viii.  227. 
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elements  in  their  own  city,  requested  and  received  a  lioman 
garrison  from  Vespasian  in  the  later  period  of  the  war  [Bdl. 
Jud.  iv.  7.  3,  4).^^^  In  what  sense  Josephus  can  designate 
Gadara  as  the  fn}rp6'TTo\L<i  rrj'i  Tlepaia'^  {Bell.  Jud.  iv.  7.  3) 
cannot  be  further  ascertained.^^^  On  coins,  especially  of  the 
time  of  the  Antonines,  it  is  called  le[pa)  d(T(y\o<i)  aivTovop.o'i) 
y(.  .  .  ?)  Koi(\r]<;)  ^vp{La<i).^^^  According  to  an  inscription 
discovered  by  Eenan,  it  was  during  the  later  imperial  period 
a  Eoman  colony."^  The  information  of  Stephanus  Byz.  (s.v.), 
that  it  was  also  called  ^AvTio^eta  and  JleXevKeia,  stands  quite 
alone,  and  certainly  refers  only  to  temporary  official  designa- 
tions, not  to  such  as  had  come  into  common  use.  There  ia 
abundant  evidence  that  it  was  already  in  pre-Christian  times 
a  flourishing  Hellenistic  town.  Josephus  calls  it  at  the  death 
of  Herod  a  TroXt?  'EWijvt^  {Antt.  xvii.  11.  4;  Bell.  Jud.  ii. 
6.  3) ;  Strabo  mentions  as  renowned  natives  of  Gadara,  Philo- 
demus  the  Epicurean,  the  poet  Meleager,  and  Menippus  the 
Cynic,  who  on  account  of  his  witty  style  was  often  called 
0  cnrovBojeXolo^,  and  Theodorus  the  orator.^^^  Of  later  times 
must   also   be   added   Oenomaus,  the    cynic    and    the   orator 

^87  From  Joseph.  Vita,  15,  it  might  appear  as  though  Josephus  also,  as  ruler 
of  Galilee,  had  once  taken  possession  of  Gadara  by  force.  But  the  reading 
there  should  certaiuly  be  Va^xpiig,  instead  of  Ycclxpu;;  conip.  Vita,  25,  45, 
47.  In  Bell.  Jud.  iii.  7.  1,  also  Yxfixpsiiv  must  be  read  for  Yx^ctpiuv. 
Lastly,  in  Antt.  xiii.  13.  5,  either  the  reading  is  corrupt  or  another  Gadara 
is  meant. 

'8^  Eckhel  (iii.  349)  supposes  that  it  was  the  place  of  assembly  of  some 
association  for  the  celebration  of  periodical  games,  in  which  sense  the  word 
(AYiTpi'J^tiKt;  is  certainly  often  used. 

^^^  See  in  De  Saulcy  especially  the  coins  of  Commodus,  n.  2  (p.  301),  and 
Elagabalus,  n.  5  (p.  303).  Tlic  predicate  Upx  is  also  found  in  an  epigram 
of  Meleager,  where  he  says  of  himself :  Sv  dioTrxt;  vfjOpuai  'Yvpog,  Yxoxpuv  Si' 
lepoc  Y^&iiy  (Anthologin  palatina,  vii.  419,  ed.  Jacobs,  vol.  i.  p.  431).  Gadara 
is  also  designated  by  Steph.  Byz.  as  m'Aii:  KoiX/i;  "Svpixg. 

^^^  Renan,  Mission  <lc  Phe'nicic,  p.  ldl  =  Corp.  Inscr.  Lat.  vol.  iii.  n.  181 
(epitaph  at  Byblus)  :  col(onia)  Valeii(tia)  Gailara. 

^®'  Strabo,  xvi.  p.  759.  Strabo  indeed  frequently  confuses  our  Gadara 
with  Gadaza  =  Gadara.  That  the  latter  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  native 
place  of  these  men  is  self-evident.  The  individuals  in  question  are  all  known 
to  us  elsewhere  (see  above,  p.  29).  The  orator  Tlieodorus  was  the  tutor  of 
the  Emperor  Tiberius  (Sueton.  Tiber.  57),  and  afterwards  lived  at  Rhodes, 
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Apsincs.^^^  Meleager  says  of  himself  that  he  oame  of  "  an 
Attic  race,  dwelling  in  Assyrian  Gadara."  "^  The  district  of 
Gadara  formed  the  eastern  boundary  of  Galilee  (Bell.  Jud. 
iii.  3.  1).  On  its  extent,  comp.  Vita,  9,  and  above,  p.  100. 
That  it  reached  to  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth  may  not  only  be 
inferred  from  Matt.  viii.  28  (where  the  reading  is  uncertain), 
but  also  from  tlie  coins,  on  which  a  ship  is  often  por- 
trayed, nay  once  (on  a  coin  of  Marc.  Aurel.)  a  vav^ia{'^ia) 
mentioned.^^* 

15.  Ahila,  "A^tXa.  The  local  name  Abel  (/^^)  or  Abila  is 
very  frequent  in  Palestine.  Eusebius  knows  of  three  places 
of  this  name  celebrated  for  the  cultivation  of  the  vine:  (1)  A 
village  in  South  Peraea,  6  mil.  pass,  from  Philadelphia;  (2)  A 
TToXt?  eTTLarj/jLo'^,  12  mil.  pass,  from  Gadara;  (3)  A  place 
between  Damascus  and  Paneas.^'*  Of  these  the  second  town 
on  the  east  of  Gadara  is  the  one  with  which  we  are  here 
concerned.  Its  situation,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Scheriat 
el-Mandur,  was  discovered,  as  well  as  that  of  Gadara,  by 
Seetzen.^^^  Pliny  does  not  mention  this  Abila  among  the 
cities  of  Decapolis.  Its  inclusion  among  them  is  however 
evidenced  by  an  inscription  of  the   time  of  Hadrian.^"''     An 

where  Tiberius  frequently  visited  him  during  his  exile  (Pauly's  L'nc.  vi. 
2,  1819). 

192  Reland,  p.  775. 

19^  Anthologia  palatina,  vii.  417,  ed.  Jacobs,  vol.  i.  p.  430   (ed.  Diibner, 
I.  352,  where  however,  witliont  reason,  Ta'^xpoi;  is  changed  into  Txlxpec)  : 
Nacoj  ifi»  SptTCTiipot  Tvpo;'  "Troczpot,  di  fa  tiuvqi 
Arfi;  sv  ' Auavpioig  vxiofiivot.  Toi^xpois. 

1'*  On  the  latter,  comp.  especially  Eckhel,  iii.  348  sq.  A  ship  is  seen  in 
the  illustrations  in  De  Saulcy,  pi.  xv.  n.  9-11. 

19^  Euseb.  Onomast.,  ed.  Legarde,  p.  225  :  " KjiiK  dfi-TrtT^av.  'sv6a.  s'^o7^ef<.Yiui» 
'li(pdoii.  y^f  v'tai/  ' Af4,fcuv,  ?  kariv  sig  'in  vvii  Kc,yft,n  dft.'Tri'KoCpopog" Afii'K  axo  ?•' 
(tyifcituv  ^I'Kothi'h'p'Kx.g.  kccI  oiTCKri  'Tro'htc,  iTria/ifio;  ' A&iKoi  oivoipopo;  Kx'Aovf/Au/j, 
duarcoaoi.  Techxpuv  ari/nsioii  i(i'  'Trpog  dvoe.ToKot,g.  k»1  rpiTYi  ri;  uvtyi  A(iiK<x.  tjjj 
^oivtKyig  fitrot^v  AecficcaKou  kxI  Tlxvi»ho;. 

1^^  Seetzen,  Reisen  durch  Syrien  (edited  by  Kruse),  i.  371,  iv.  190  sq. 
Comp.  also  Burckhardt,  Reisen  in  Syrien,  i.  425,  537.  Raumer,  p.  241. 
Ritter,  xv.  2.  1058-10(30.  On  the  history,  Reland,  p.  525  sq.  Kuhn,  ii. 
335,  371  sq. 

1!"^  Corp.  Inscr.  Grace,  n.  4501  (inscription  of  Palmyra  of  the  year  445 
aer.  Sel.  =  133-134  A.D.)  :     Ayx^ocyyu^os  'A/3M»j/oj  t^?  AiK»7r6hio;. 
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"A/ScSa  by  which  our  "A/3L\a  is  certainly  intended  is  also 
placed  by  Ptolemy  among  the  cities  of  Decapolis/"*  It  first 
appears  in  history  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  who 
occupied  Abila  as  well  as  its  neighbour  Gadara  at  both  liis 
first  and  his  second  conquest  of  Palestine,  219  and  198  B.C.**" 
On  the  whole  it  seems  to  have  frequently  shared  the  lot  of 
Gadara.  Like  the  latter,  Abila  received  its  liberty  through 
Pompey.  For  the  coins  of  Abila  with  the  Pompeian  era  are 
rightly  ascribed  to  this  town.^""  Its  titles  also  are  the  same  as 
those  of  Gadara:  [(epa)  a(av\o'i)  a{vT6vo/xo<i)  y[  .  .  .  1)  Koi(\r]<i) 
Xv{pLa'i).  The  coins  show  that  the  town  was  also  called 
HeXevKeia,  the  inhabitants  were  called  ^eXei'A:^et9)  'A/SiXtjvoL^'*^ 
In  Nero's  time  Abila  was  given  to  Agrippa  II.,  unless  the  notice 
of  Joseph  us  to  that  effect  rests  upon  an  error.""^  In  the  sixth 
century  after  Christ  Christian  bishops  of  Abila,  who  may  with 
tolerable  certainty  be  referred  to  our  Abila,  are  mentioned.^"^ 
16.  Rcqjhana,  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Syrian  'Pa(f)d- 

198  Ptolem.  V.  15.  22.  The  Codex  of  Vatopedi  also  has  here  "A/3/d« ; 
Bee  GeograpMe  de  Ptolemee,  reproduction  photolithogr.  da  manuscrit  grec  du 
monastere  de  Vatopedi  (Paris  1867),  p.  Ivii.  line  4. 

i9»  Polyb.  V.  71  and  xvi.  o9  =  Joseph.  Antt.  xii.  3.  3. 

^^^  See  on  these,  especially  Belley  in  the  Blemoires  de  VAcad^iie  des  In- 
scriptions et  Belles- Lettres^  ancient  series,  vol.  xxviii.  1761,  pp.  557-567. 
Eckhel,  iii.  345  sq.  Mionnet,  v.  318 ;  Suppl.  viii.  223  sq.  De  Saulcy,  pp. 
308-312,  pi.  xvi.  n.  1-7. 

201  This  is  now  confinned  by  a  coin  of  Faustina,  jiin.,  given  by  De  Saulcy 
(p.  310,  and  pi.  xvi.  n.  2).  The  coins  formerly  known  give  either  the  abbre- 
viated 2g.  ' A/iiXYiDuu  or  (a  damaged  one  of  Faustina)  .  .  .  XiVK.  Ajii'Axi,  the 
former  of  which  was  completed  as  2s/ix(iTcou,  the  latter  as  Amx-oiOo;,  both 
erroneously,  as  is  now  shown. 

*•**  Bell.  Jud.  iL  13.  2.  In  the  parallel  passage,  Antt.  xx.  8.  2,  Josephua 
says  nothing  of  it ;  and  it  is  striking  that  Abila  should  not  (like  the  other 
towns  there  named:  Julias-Bethsaida,  Tarichea,  Tiberias)  be  connected  with 
the  rest  of  Agrippa's  dominions.  Besides  Antt.  xii.  3.  3  and  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  13.  "A 
arc  tlie  only  passages  in  which  our  Abila  is  mentioned  by  Josephus.  For 
in  Ayitt.  iv.  8. 1,  v.  1.  1,  Ikil.  .hid.  iv.  7.  6,  another  Abila,  near  the  Jordan,  and 
opposite  Jericho,  not  far  from  Julias-Livias,  and  not  identical  with  either  of 
tlie  three  places  of  the  same  name  mentioned  by  Kusebius,  is  meant.  Again, 
the  well-known  Abila  Lysaniae  is  different.  Nor  is  the  list  by  any  nieanB 
thereby  exliausted.     See  Winer,  lUVB.,  s.v.  "  Abila." 

^^^  Lc  Quien,  Oriens  chri.<>tianiis,  iii.  702  sq.  Conqi.  llicrocles,  ^yitecd., 
ed.  Piuthey,  p.  44.      Nolil.  cpincupat.,  llic  bame,  p.  144. 
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ueia  in.  Cassiotis,  is  mentioned  only  by  Pliny  (v.  18.  74) 
The  'Pacf)cov  however  of  the  first  Book  of  the  Maccabees  (v.  37 
=  Joseph.  Antt.  xii.  8.  4),  which,  according  to  the  context  of  the 
narrative  (comp.  v.  43)  lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Astaroth- 
Karnaim,  and  therefore  in  Batanaea,  is  probably  identical  with 
it.  Since  Ptolemy  has  not  the  name  of  Eaphana  among  the 
towns  of  Decapolis,  it  is  probable  that  he  mentions  the  town 
by  another  name ;  and  it  is  at  least  possible,  though  only 
possible,  that  Piaphana  is,  as  Quandt  supposes,  identical  with 
the  Capitolias  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (v.  15.  22),  and  so 
frequently  elsewhere  since  the  second  century  after  Christ.^"* 

17.  Kanata.  The  existence  of  this  town,  as  distinct  from 
Kanatha,  has  but  recently  been  ascertained  on  the  ground  of 
inscriptions  by  Waddington.^"*  Upon  an  inscription  at  el-Afine 
(on  the  south-western  declivity  of  the  Hauran,  to  the  west  of 

20*  On  the  Syrian  Raphancia,  see  Joseph.  Bell.  Jiid.  vii.  1.  3,  5. 1.  Ptolem. 
V.  15.  16.  Tah.  Pcuting.  Hierocles,  ed.  Parthey,  p.  61.  Staph.  Byz.  s.v. 
Eckhel,  iii.  323.  Miounet,  v.  268  ;  Svppl  viii.  168.  Pauly's  Encycl  s.v. 
Ritter,  xvii.  1.  940  sq. 

205  Quandt,  JiuUia  unci  die  Nachbarschaft  im  Jahrh.  vor  iind  nach  dcr 
Gehurt  Cliristi  (1873),  p.  40  sq.  Capitolias  was  (according  to  7'ah.  Pcuting.) 
IQ  m.  p.  from  Adraa.  Since  then  Kaphana  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Astarotii-Karnaim,  and  the  latter  (according  to  Euseb.  Onomast.,  ed.  Lag. 
p.  213)  6  m.  p.  distant  from  Adraa,  Capitolias  and  Raphana  maij  in  fact 
be  identical.  The  situation  of  almost  all  these  places  is  indeed  not  yet 
certainly  determined.  It  seems  to  me  incorrect  to  seek  Capitolias,  as  ia 
frequently  done,  to  the  south-east  of  Gadara.  For,  according  to  tlie 
Itinerarium  Antonini  (ed.  Parthey  et  Pinder,  pp.  88,  89),  it  lay  on  the  direct 
route  from  Gadara  to  Damascus,  and  therefore  to  the  north-ea&t  of  the 
former.  With  this  agree  also  the  astronomical  definitions  of  Ptolemy 
(north-east  of  Gadara,  under  the  same  geographical  latitude  as  Hippus). 
The  roadway  too  given  in  the  Peutinger  Table,  Gadara-Capitolias-Adraa- 
Bostra,  has  therefore  not  a  south-eastern,  but  a  north-eastern  direction. 
On  the  whole  Raumer  is  correct,  although  his  more  particular  determination 
of  the  locality  is  very  problematical.  Compare  on  Capitolias  in  general, 
Noris,  iii.  9.  4  (ed.  Lips.  pp.  323-331).  Eckhel,  328  sq.  Mionnet,  v.  281- 
283  ;  Suppl.  viii.  192.  De  Saulcy,  pp.  304-307,  pi.  xvi.  n.  9.  Reland, 
p.  693  sq.  Ritter,  xv.  356,  821,  1060.  Raumer,  p.  246.  Seetzen,  Beisen 
(edited  by  Kruse),  iv.  185  sqq.  Kuhn,  ii.  372.  Le  Quien,  Oriens  christ. 
iii.  715  sq. 

200  Le  Bas  et  Waddington,  Inscriptions  grccques  et  latines,  vol.  iii.,  de- 
scriptions of  n.  2296,  2329,  and  2412d.  Comp.  also  Marqnardt,  Rcmische 
Staatsvc7-waltiing,  i.  395,  note  17. 
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Hebran)  is  mentioned  an  070)709  vSdrwv  elaipepofievcov  et? 
Kdvara  built  by  Cornelius  Palma,  governor  of  Syria  in  the 
time  of  Trajan.^"'  This  Kanata  cannot  be  identical  with 
Kanatha  =  Kanawat,  for  the  latter,  lying  higher  tlian  el- 
Aline,  and  being  itself  abundantly  supplied  with  water,  an 
aqueduct  from  el-Afine  thither  is  inconceivable.  The  situa- 
tion of  Kanata  is  however  also  determined  by  an  inscription 
discovered  by  Wetzstein  at  Kerak  (in  the  plain  west-south-west 
of  Kanawat) :  Att  ixe'y'Lcr[(p]  Kavarrjvwv  0  [8?}/io?].^°^  Accord- 
ing to  this  Kanata  is  identical  with  the  present  Kerak, 
to  whose  former  Greek  culture  other  inscriptions  also  bear 
testimony.^"^  The  few  coins  of  Kanata,  which  were  by  former 
numismatists  wrongly  attributed  to  the  better  known  Kanatha, 
prove  at  least  that  Kanata  had  the  Pompeian  era,  and  there- 
fore very  probably  belonged  to  Decapolis.^^"  The  coins  belong 
to  the  times  of  Claudius  and  Domitiau.^"  That  Kerak  was 
once  a  town  is  confirmed  by  the  mention  of  a  l3ou\evTi]<i  upon 
an  inscription.^^^  On  the  other  hand,  another  inscription  of 
the  middle  of  the  third  century  after  Christ  calls  it  a  Kcofxij.^^^ 
It  had  thus  already  lost  the  rights  of  a  town.  The  date 
on  this  inscription  is  according  to  the  era  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Arabia,  hence  we  may  conclude,  that  at  the  establish- 
ment of  this  province  (105  B.C.)  it  was  allotted  to  it. 

2«7  Le  Bas  et  Waddington,  vol.  iii.  n.  2296. 

208  ■\Yetzstein,  Ausgcwdhlte  griechische  unci  lateinische  Inscliriftcn  (JFrans'- 
actions  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  1S6B,  philol.-histor.  Cl.),Ji.  185  =  Waddington, 

n.  241 2d. 

209  Wetzstein,  n.  183-186  =  Waddington,  n.  2412d-24]2g. 

2^"  Belley  in  the  Memoires  de  V Academic  dcs  Inscr.  et  Belles- Lettres,  ancient 
Belies,  vol.  xxviii.  568  sqq.  Eckhel,  iii.  347.  Mionnet,  v.  231 ;  Sitjijil.  viiu 
225.  De  Saulcy,  p.  339  sq.,  pi.  xxiii.  n.  8,  9.  Rcicliardt  in  the  Wiener 
Numismat.  Zeitsch.  1880,  pp.  68-73.  De  Saulcy  and  Reichardt  were  the 
first  to  distinguish  correctly  the  coins  of  Kanata  and  Kanatha.  Among 
the  older  numismaticians  are  also  other  mistakes. 

211  Mionnet,  Sii]>])l.  viii.  225,  gives  a  coin  of  Maximinu.s,  which  however 
does  not  belong  to  Kanata,  but  to  Ascalon  (see  De  Saulcy,  p.  208).  De 
Saulcy  and  Reichardt  give  each  a  coin  of  Elagabalus,  the  reading  of  which  \b 
however  veiy  uncertain. 

"2  Wetzstein,  n.  184  =  Waddington,  n.  2412o. 

"3  Wetzstein,  n.  186  =  Waddington,  n.  2412'. 
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18.  Kanaiha.  On  the  western  declivity  of  the  Hauran 
range  is  the  place  now  called  Kanawat,  whose  ruins  are 
among  the  most  important  of  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan. 
Numerous  inscriptions,  well  preserved  remains  of  temples  and 
other  public  buildings,  prove  that  an  important  town  once 
stood  here ;  and  both  ruins  and  inscriptions  point  to  the  first 
centuries  of  the  Eoman  imperial  period.  The  ruins  have, 
since  Seetzen's  first  hasty  visit,  been  frequently  described.*" 
The  inscriptions  have  been  most  completely  collected  by 
Waddington.'^^*  It  is  rightly  and  almost  universally  admitted, 
that  the  Kanatha  so  often  mentioned  by  ancient  authors,  and 
with  which  the  Old  Testament  nip  (Num.  xxxii.  42  ;  1  Chron. 
ii.  23)  is  probably  identical,  is  to  be  sought  for  here.^^^  The 
form  of  the  name  fluctuates  between  KdvaOa  and  Kdvcoda ; 
Keva9r]vo<i  also  occurs  upon  an  inscription.^^^  Apart  from 
the  Old   Testament  passages,  the  history  of  Kanatha  cannot 

^^■*  Seetzen,  Reisen  durch  Syrien  (edited  by  Kruse),  i.  78  sqq. ,  iv.  40,  51  sqq, 
Burckhardt,  Eeisen  in  Syrien,  i.  157  sqq.,  504  sq.  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  xv.  2. 
931-939.  Porter,  Five  Years  in  Damascus,  1855,  ii.  89-115  (with  plan). 
Badeker-Socin,  Paldsfina,  p.  433  sqq.  (with  plan).  Merrill,  East  of  the 
Jordan  (1881),  pp.  36-42.  Views  of  the  ruins  in  Laborde,  Voyage  en  Orient, 
Paris  (1837-1845),  livraison  21,  22,  26  ;  and  in  Rey,  Voyage  dans  le  Haouran 
et  aux  lords  de  la  mer  morte  execute  j)cndant  les  annecs  1857  et  1858,  Paris. 
Atlas,  pi.  v.-viii.  (pi.  vi.  plan). 

2i«  Le  Bas  et  Waddington,  Inscriptions,  vol.  iii.  u.  2329-2363.  Older 
information  in  Corp.  Inscr.  Graec.  4612-4615.  Wetzstein,  AusgewdJdte  In- 
scliriften  (Transactions  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  1863),  n.  188-193. 

216  The  identity  of  Kanatha  with  the  present  Kanawat  is  best  proved  in 
Porter's  Five  Years  in  Damascus,  ii.  110  sqq.  The  statements  in  Eusebius 
and  the  Tah.  Peuting.  are  especially  convincing.  Compare  also  for  the  history, 
Reland,  pp.  681  sq.,  689.  \N'meT,RWB.,  s.v.  "  Kenath."  Raumer,  p.  252. 
Ritter,  as  above.    Kuhn,  ii.  385  sq.     AVaddington's  explanations  on  n.  2329. 

21^^  The  form  Kanatha  is  found  in  Josephus  (Bell.  Jud.  i.  19.  2),  Pliniua 
(v.  18.  74),  Ptolemaeus  (v.  15.  23),  Stephanus  Byz.  (Lex.  s.v.),  Eusebius 
(Onomast. ,  ed.  Lag.  p.  269) ;  on  coins  (see  the  next  note),  inscriptions  (Corp. 
Inscr.  Graec.  n.  4613:  Kctvadnyuu  ij  tto'Kis;  Waddington,  n.  2216:  Kava&^i/os 
fiovT^ivTYis  ;  Renier,  Inscr.  de  VAlgerie,  n.  1534  and  1535  =  Corp.  Inscr.  lat. 
vol.  viii.  n.  2394,  2395:  cohors  prima  Flavia  Canathenorum) ;  also  the  Tabula 
Peuting.  (Chanata).  The  form  Kanotha  is  found  in  Hierocles,  ed.  Parthey, 
p.  46  (Koe.voddi)  ;  a  Notitia  episcopal.,  the  same,  p.  92  (Ka.voda.i);  the  Acta 
of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  in  IjC  Quien,  Oriens  christianus,  ii.  867  (gen. 
¥.otuu&»i)  ;  an  inscription  in  the  Bullettino  deW  Instituto  di  corrisp.  archeoL 
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be  traced  farther  back  than  the  time  of  Pompey ;  its  coins 
have  the  Pompeian  era,^^®  and  it  is  reckoned  by  both  Pliny 
(v.  18.  74)  and  Ptolemy  (v.  15.  23)  among  the  towns  of 
Decapolis.  On  the  coins  of  Commodus  given  by  Eeichardt 
the  inhabitants  are  called  Ta^eLv{teh)  Kava6{rjvoi) ;  the  town 
therefore  seems  to  have  been  restored  by  Gabinius.  Herod 
experienced  a  mortifying  defeat  at  Kanatha  in  a  battle  against 
the  Arabians.^^^  On  the  civic  constitution  of  Kanatha  in 
imperial  times  we  get  some  information  from  inscriptions, 
^ovkevral  being  frequently  mentioned/^"  and  once  an  a<^opa- 
voiio^J^^  A  Graeco-Latin  epitaph  of  a  Syrian  merchant,  dis- 
covered in  1862  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Trevoux  in  France, 
is  of  special  interest.  He  is  designated  in  the  Greek  text  as 
^3oij\€VTr]<;  7ro\cTr]<;  t6  Kava)6ai[oi~\v  e[  .  .  .]  Ilvplr]^,  in  the 
Latin  as  decurio  Septimianus  Canotha.^^^  What  the  latter 
title  denotes  is  indeed  very  doubtful.^^^  If  the  ^vp[a  of  the 
Greek  text  is  to  be  understood  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  province 
of  Syria,  it  follows  from  the  combination  of  the  two  texts,  that 
Kanatha  belonged  to  the  province  of  Syria  down  to  the  time 
of  Septimius  Severus.^^^*  In  the  time  of  Eusebius  it  belonged 
to  the  province  of  Arabia.      It  is  striking  that  Eusebius  calls 

1867,  p.  204  (/Sot/XsfTjjj  ■n-oXiTYi;  ts  Kavudxil^ul")-  Lastly,  Ksuxdvivo;  in 
Waddington,  n.  2343.  On  the  present  form  of  the  name  Kanawat,  see 
Wetzstein,  lieisehericht  iiher  Hauran  und  die  Trachoncn  (1860),  p.  77  sq. 

218  See  De  Saulcy,  pp.  399—401,  pi.  xxiii.  n.  10;  and  especially  Reicliardt, 
Die  ]\rdnzen  Kanatha's  ( Wiener  Numismat.  Zeitschr.  1880,  pp.  68-72). 

219  Bell.  Jud.  L  19.  2.  In  the  parallel  passage,  Antt.  xv.  5.  1,  the  place 
is  called  Yiocuu, 

220  U'addiiigton,  n.  2216,  2339  (=  Wetzstein,  n.  188).  Corp.  Inscr.  Gh-aec. 
n.  4613  (=  Waddington,  n.  2331^).  The  last-named  inscription  was  dis- 
covered by  Sectzen,  7ioi  in  Kanawat  (as  is  erroneously  stated  in  the  Corji. 
Inscr.  Grace,  and  in  Waddington),  but  in  Dcir  el-Chlef ;  see  Kruse  in  hia 
edition  of  Seetzen's  Travels,  iv.  40,  note. 

221  Corp.  Inscr.  Graec.  4912  =  Waddington,  n.  2330. 

222  The  inscription  is  given  by  Henzen  in  the  Bulktlino  dcW  Institulo  di 
corrisp.  archeol.  1867,  pp.  20;)-l^07. 

223  See  Henzen  as  above,  and  Waddington's  explanations  on  2329. 

22311  So  also  Waddington  on  n.  2329,  and  Marquardt,  i.  396.  Still  Mar- 
quardt  is  inclined,  by  reason  of  the  circumstances  of  the  garrison,  to  the 
view  that  Kanatha  was,  in  the  time  of  Caracalla,  already  united  to  the  pro- 
rince  of  Arabia  ;  see  p.  433,  note  3. 
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it  a  KatfifT}!'^*  Could  it  in  his  time  have  no  longer  had  a  civic 
constitution  ?  ^^*^  A  Christian  bishop  of  Kanotha  was  present 
at  the  Councils  of  Ephesus  (a.d.  449),  Chalcedon  (a.d.  451) 
and  Constantinople  (a.d.  459).^"^ 

19.  Scythopolis,  SKvd67ro\i<i,  one  of  the  most  important 
Hellenistic  towns  of  Palestine,  the  only  one  among  the  towns 
of  Decapolis  which  lay  westward  of  the  Jordan.^-^  The 
ancient  name  of  the  town  was  Beth-sean,  \i^^  r\''2  or  IK'  rT'a,  in 
the  Septuagint  and  in  the  first  Book  of  Maccabees  (v.  52, 
xii.  40  sq.),  BaiOa-dvP^  The  ancient  name  was  always 
maintained  beside  the  Greek  one,^^*  nay  at  last  supplanted  it. 
To  this  very  day  the  desolate  ruins  of  Beisan  in  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan  south  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth  mark  the 
position  of  the  ancient  city.  The  name  ^KvdoiroXi'i  is 
undoubtedly  equal  to  ^kvOmv  7r6\i<;,  as  indeed  it  is  frequently 
written.""^^  The  reason  for  this  name  is  very  obscure,  pro- 
bably it  must  be  explained  as  by  Syncellus,  by  the  fact  that 
a  number  of  Scythians  settled  here  on  the  occasion  of  their 

22*  Euseb.  Onomast.,  ed.  Lagarde,  p.  269 :  Kavx^.  K(i>,uyt  rij;  'Apxfiiui 
iig  iTt  K.ciux6ei  'heyof^iun  .  .  .  kutcci  Ss  kxI  'Iti  x.ecl  vvv  ku  Tpxx^'-"  ■^tA/jct/ov 
"Boarpuv. 

224a  rpijQ  statements  of  Eusebius  are  not  quite  trustworthy.  He  calls  e.g. 
Jabis  at  one  time  -s-oX^j-  (p.  225),  at  another  KUfcri  (p.  268). 

225  Le  Quien,  Or  lens  christ.  ii.  867. 

226  See  in  general,  Reland,  pp.  992-998.  Winer,  s.v.  "  Beth-sean."  Eaumer, 
p.  150  sq.  Pauly's  Enc.  vi.  1.  729.  Robinson,  Palestine,  iii.  326-332. 
Ritter,  xv.  1.  426-435.  Kubn,  ii.  371.  Guerin,  Samarie,  i.  284-299. 
The  Survey  of  Wesie7'n  Palestine,  Memoirs  by  Conder  and  Kitchener,  ii. 
83,  101-114  (with  plans)  ;  also  sheet  ix.  of  the  large  English  chart. 

227  In  the  Old  Test,  Josh.  xvii.  11,  16 ;  Judg.  i.  27  ;  1  Sam.  xxxi.  10,  12  ; 
2  Sam.  xxi.  12  ;  1  Kings  iv.  12  ;  1  Chron.  vii.  29.  On  the  identity  of  Beth- 
sean  and  Scythopolis,  see  Joseph.  Antt.  v.  1.  22,  vi.  14.  8,  xii.  8.  5,  xiii.  6.  1. 
The  gloss  of  the  LXX.  on  Judg.  i.  27.  Euseb.  Onomast.,  ed.  Lag.  p.  237. 
Steph.  Byz.  (see  next  note). 

228  j^jj;  ^12  in  the  Mishna,  Aboda  sara  i.  4,  iv.  12.  The  adj.  iJC^'^a,  Pea 
viii.  1.  Comp.  Neubauer,  Gdographie  dii  Talmud,  p.  174  sq.  Steph.  Byz. 
s.v.  Sx.f^oVoX/f,  TlxAce.iari!/yi;  TTo'ktt;  i]  l^vaaYi;  (1.  ^vaau)  KoiT^Yig  "Evpt'xs,  'S.x.vdoiv 
TToKii,  vpoTipov  Boiiciiv  Tiiyof^suyi  vvo  ruv  (iocp^xpav.  The  form 
Beisan  is  contracted  from  Beth-sean. 

229  l.Kv6uv  -Ko-Kis,  Judith  iii.  11  ;  2  Mace.  xu.  29  ;  LXX.  Judg.  i.  27, 
Poljbius,  V.  70.     Aristides,  ed.  Dindorf,  ii.  470. 
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great  invasion  of  Palestine  in  the  seventh  century  before 
Christ.^^°  On  the  name  Nysa,  which  Scythopolis  also  bore 
according  to  Pliny,  Stephanus  Byz.,  and  which  is  found 
upon  coins,  see  above,  p.  20.  The  town  was  perhaps 
already  known  by  its  Greek  name  Scythopolis  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  or  at  any  rate  in  the  third  century 
before  Christ,  when  it  was  tributary  to  the  Ptolemies.^^^  When 
in  218  B.C.  Antiochus  tlie  Great  invaded  Palestine,  the  towji 
willingly  {Kad'  o/xoXoyiav)  surrendered  to  him.^^^  Like  the 
rest  of  Palestine  however  it  did  not  come  permanently  under 
Syrian  dominion  till  twenty  years  later  (198  B.C.).  In  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees  Scythopolis  is  mentioned  as  a  heathen 
town,  but  not  as  one  hostile  to  the  Jews  (2  Mace.  xii. 
29-31).  Towards  the  end  of  the  second  century  (about  107 
B.C.)  it  came  under  Jewish  rule,  the  weak  Antiochus  IX. 
(Kyzikenos)  being  unable  to  offer  effectual  resistance  to  the 
advance  of  John  Hyrcanus,  nay  his  general  Epicrates 
treacherously  surrendering  Scythopolis  to  the  Jews  (Joseph. 
Antt.  xiii.  10.  3  ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  2,  7  speaks  otherwise).^^^     Hence 

^^^  Syncell.  ed.  Dindorf,  i.  405 :  Ix-vSoci  riiv  UciXxiaTi'vYiu  KxriZpu/icov  kxI 
rvju  Hxaocu  (1.  Botiaxv)  >toe.riay,^u  t'/}v  iS,  etvruv  x'hTfidiiaot.v  Ix.vdo'To'Kiu.  Oil  the 
invasion  of  the  Scythians,  see  especially  Herodotus,  i.  105.  Euseb.  Chron., 
ed.  Schoene,  ii.  88  sq.  Pliny  too  and  his  successor  Solinus  derive  the  name 
from  the  Scythians,  but  indeed  from  those  whom  the  god  Dionysius  settled 
there  for  the  protection  of  the  grave  of  his  nurse  :  Plinius,  v.  18.  74 : 
Scythpolim,  antea  Nysam,  a  Libero  Patre  sepulta  nutrice  ibi  Scythis 
deductis.  Solinus  (ed.  Mouimscn),  c.  36  :  Liber  Pater  cum  humo  nutricenj 
tradidisset,  condidit  hoc  oppidum,  ut  sepulturae  titulum  otiam  urbis  moenil)Ug 
ampliaret.  Incolae  deerant ;  e  comitibus  suis  Scythas  delegit,  quos  ut  animi 
firmaret  ad  promptam  resistendi  violentiam,  praeniium  loci  nomen  dedit. 
For  another  and  equally  mythological  derivation  from  the  Scythians,  see 
Malalas,  ed.  Dindorf,  p.  140,  and  Cedrenus,  ed.  Bekker,  i.  237.  In  general 
Stcph.  Byz.  also  explains  the  name  by  ^kvSuu  vo'Kt;  (see  note  228).  The 
derivation  from  Sukkoth  is  obviated  by  the  fact,  that  the  Hebrew  name  of 
the  town  is  not  Sukkoth  but  Beth-soan. 

*3i  Josc'pli.  Ann.  xii.  4.  5.  Conip.  above,  p.  53.  It  would  be  a  more  ancient 
testimony  to  the  use  of  the  Greek  name,  if  the  reference  of  the  letters  2«  on 
certain  coins  of  Alexander  the  Groat  to  Scythopolis  were  cortiin.  See  L. 
Miiller,  Nnmismat'ique  (V Alexandre  k  Grand,  p.  304,  planches,  n.  1429,  14(;4 

232  Polyb.  v.  70.     Stark,  Gaza,  p.  381. 

*^'  On  the  chronology,  comp.  above,  §  8. 
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we  find  it  also  in  the  possession  of  Alexander  Jannaeus  (Anti 
xiii.  15.  4).  It  was  again  separated  from  the  Jewish  region 
by  Pompey  (Antt.  xiv.  5.  3,  xiv.  4.  4  ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  7.  7), 
and  restored  by  Gabinius  {Antt.  xiv.  5.  3  ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  8.  4). 
It  afterwards  continued  to  be  an  independent  town  under 
Eoman  supremacy.  Nor  did  either  Herod  or  his  successors 
ever  possess  the  town.  Its  membership  among  the  cities  of 
Decapolis  is  testified  by  Josephus,  who  calls  it  "  one  of  tho 
largest  towns  of  Decapolis  "  {Bell.  Jud.  iii.  9.  7  :  ^  Se  iari 
/xejiarTii  Tr]<i  Je/caTroXew?).  It  is  not  quite  certain  what  era 
it  made  use  of.  The  Pompeian  era  is  evidently  used  on  a 
coin  of  Gordianus ;  while  upon  others  a  later  one  seems 
adopted.  The  titles  of  the  town,  especially  upon  the  coins 
of  Gordianus,  are  lepa  aVuXo?."'^^  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Jewish  war,  A.D.  66,  the  revolted  Jews  attacked  the  district 
of  Scythopolis  {Bell.  Jud.  ii.  18.  1).  The  Jewish  inhabit- 
ants found  themselves  obliged,  for  the  sake  of  safety,  to  fight 
on  the  side  of  the  heathen  against  their  fellow-countrymen, 
who  were  attacking  the  town.  The  heathen  inhabitants  how- 
ever afterwards  requited  this  alliance  by  faithless  treachery, 
luring  them  into  the  sacred  grove,  and  then  surprising  them 
by  night  and  massacring  them  to  the  number,  as  it  is  said, 
of  13,000  (Bell.  Jud.  ii.  18.  3,  4,  vii.  8.  7  ;  Vita,  6).  When 
Josephus  says  with  respect  to  the  period  of  the  Jewish  war, 
that  Scythopolis  was  then  obedient  to  King  Agrippa  (Vita, 
65,  ed.  Bekker,  p.  341,  20  :  t^9  vtttjicoov  ^aaikel),  this  is 
certainly  not  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  of  actual  subjec- 
tion, but  only  means,  that  Scythopolis  was  on  the  side  of 
Agrippa  and    the    Eomans.^^^      The   district    of    Scythopolis 

2^*  See  on  the  coins  and  the  era,  Belley  in  the  Memoires  des  Inscr.  et 
Belles- Lettres,  ancient  series,  vol.  xxvi.  1759,  pp.  415-428.  Eckhel,  iii.  438- 
440.  Mionnet,  v.  511  sq.  ;  Suppl.  viii.  355  sq.  De  Saulcy,  pp.  287-290, 
pi.  xiv.  n.  8-13. 

235  This  is  all  that  Josephus  is  in  the  context  concerned  with.  It  is  highly 
improbable  that  Scythopolis  really  belonged  (as  Menke  in  his  Bihel-Atlas 
supposes)  to  the  dominions  of  Agripi^a,  since  Josephus  in  the  passages  in 
which  he  is  describing  accurately  the  realm  of  Agrippa  does  not  mention  it 
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miist  be  regarded  as  very  extensive.  At  the  taking  of  Scytho- 
polis  and  Philoteria  (a  town  of  that  name  on  the  Lake  of 
Gennesareth  of  which  we  know  nothing  else)  by  Antiochus 
the  Great,  in  the  year  218,  Poly  bins  remarks,  that  the  district 
subject  to  these  two  towns  could  easily  furnish  abundant 
support  for  the  whole  army.^^"  We  liave  also  similar  testi- 
mony at  a  later  date,  viz.  that  of  Josephus  (Vita,  9),  that  the 
district  of  Scythopolis  bordered  on  that  of  Gadara  (see  above, 
p.  88).  The  district  of  this  town  is  also  mentioned  Bell. 
Jud.  iv.  8.  2.  The  subsequent  history  of  Scythopolis,  which 
remained  for  centuries  an  important  and  flourishing  town, 
cannot  be  further  pursued  here.  On  its  religious  rites,  games 
and  industry,  compare  above,  pp.  19,  27,  41. 

20.  Pella,  IleWa.  The  district  of  Pella  is  designated  by 
Josephus  as  the  northern  boundary  of  Peraea.^^^  According 
to  Eusebius,  the  Jabesh  of  Scripture  was  only  6  m.  p.  from 
Pella,  on  the  road  from  this  latter  to  Gerasa.'^^^  Now  as  Gerasa 
lies  south  of  the  present  Wadi  Jabis,  Pella  must  have  lain 
a  little  to  the  north  of  it,  and  hence  it  is  almost  certain,  that 
the  important  ruins  at  Fahil,  on  a  terrace  over  the  Jordan  valley 
opposite  Scythopolis  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  mark  the 
position  of  the  ancient  Pella.^^^     That  it  stood  here  is  further 

236  Polyb,  y_  70:  ivSxpaug  hx-  "^ph  Txg  fiit^T^ovaotg  iirtfio'Koi;  "hix  to  tjJi/ 
tt-xonr xy iA.iuYiu  %upxv  rxig  vots-iai  txvtxi;  pc(.^iug  ItvuxaSxt  't^xvti  t- 
OTpxTO-TiriOo}  Y/'PW/iiv  KXi  0x\pi7i'/i  ■TTXpxaKivci^eii/  rx  nx-iTriiyoi/rx  "Trpo;  t'/jv  y^puxi). 

*3'  Bdl.  Jud.  iii.  3.  3.  Peraca  is  here  taken  in  its  political  meaning,  i.e. 
with  the  exclusion  of  the  towns  of  Dccapolis  (comp.  above,  p.  2).  In  a 
geographical  sense,  it  reaches  much  farther  northward,  comprising  e.g.  eve\ 
Gadara  (Bell.  .hid.  iv.  7.  3). 

^^^  Euseb.  Onomast..  ed.  Lag.  p.  225  :  i}  5e  *I«/3/;  tTrtKuvx  tov  '  loplxvov  vv» 
tan  i/.tylmvi  nvoKii;^  IlsXXflj  'KoKtu;  OnorZax  arif^iioii  <r'  xvioutuu  st/  Vipxaxy. 
Similarly,  p.  "268  (where  however  Jabis  is  more  correctly  called  a  x.ui.cri). 

239  Comp.  Robinson's  Palc.<;tine,  iii.  320-325.  Ritter,  xv.  2.  1023-1030. 
Raumer,  p.  254.  Guerin,  Galilee,  i.  288-292.  Jferrill,  Ea.'^t  of  the  Jordan 
(1H81),  pp.  442-447.  On  the  history,  Rclaud,  p.  024  sq.  Droyson, 
Ilillcnisinus,  iii.  2.  204  sq.  Kuhii,  ii.  374.  There  is  but  slight  foundation 
for  the  objection  raised  by  Kruse  (Seetzen's  Jlci.teii,  iv.  198  sqq.)  to  the 
above  determination  of  the  locality.  Korb'sj  thorough  discussion  of  tiic 
situation  of  Fella  (.lalni's  .Tahrb.  fiir  Philolxjie  und  Panhujogik,  4th  year, 
vol.  i.  1829,  pp.  100-118)  places  the  situation  too  far  northward  by  partially 
DIV.  II.  VOL.  I.  H 
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borne  out  by  the  fact  that  Pliny  describes  Pella  as  aquis  divitem?'^^ 
Whether  the  original  Semitic  name  was  Fahil  (x^ns  ?),  and  the 
name  Pella  chosen  by  the  Greeks  on  account  of  its  similarity 
of  sound,  may  be  left  uncertain.^'*"*  In  any  case  the  name 
Pella  was  borrowed  from  the  famous  Macedonian  town  of  the 
same  name.  The  latter  being  the  birthplace  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  it  is  not  improbable  that  our  Pella  as  well  as  the 
neighbouring  Dium  was  founded  by  Alexander  the  Great  liim- 
self,  as  indeed  the  somewhat  corrupt  text  of  Stephanus  Byz. 
declares.^"  According  to  another  passage  of  Stephanus  Byz. 
our  Pella  was  also  called  BovTL<i?^~  Pella  is  first  mentioned 
in  history  at  the  conquest  of  Palestine  by  Antiochus  the 
Great,   B.C.    218,   when   after    taking  Atabyrion   (Tabor)    he 

placing  in  the  foreground  the  statements  of  Josephus,  and  neglecting  to  do 
justice  to  the  more  precise  statements  of  Eusebius. 

2*0  Plinius,  V.  18.  74. 

240d  Tuch,  Quaestiones  de  Flavii  Josephi  libris  historicis  (Lips.  1859),  p.  18, 
altogether  regards  Pella  as  only  the  Greek  pronunciation  for  iSn^,  and 
scouts  the  idea  of  any  connection  with  the  name  of  the  Macedonian  town. 
This  is  however  more  than  improbable. 

2*1  Steph.  Byz.  ed.  Meineke,  s.v.  Aiov,  icoKh;  .  .  .  Koi'Kyis  'S.vplu;,  x-rlaf^x 
hXi^oivlpov,  x.x\  HiXha,.  The  words  kxI  HiT^Kiie,  are  probably  the  gloss  of 
some  learned  reader,  who  thus  meant  to  say  that  Pella  as  well  as  Dium  was 
founded  by  Alexander  the  Great.  The  reading  tj  x.ul  lii'h.'hoe,  is  an  erroueoua 
emendation  by  some  former  editor.  Comp.  also  Droysen,  iii.  2.  204  sq. 
A  Syrian  Pella  is  also  mentioned  among  the  cities  founded  by  Seleucus  I. 
in  Appian.  Syr.  67,  and  Euseb.  Chron.,  ed.  Schoene,  ii.  116  sq.  According 
to  the  Latin  text  of  Jerome :  Seleucus  Antiochiam  Laodiciam  Seleuciara 
Apamiam  Edessam  Beroeam  et  Pellam  urbes  condidit.  So  also  Syncell.,  ed. 
Dindorf,  i.  520,  and  the  Armenian  text  of  Eusebius,  in  which  only  Seleucia 
is  missing.  By  this  Pella  however  we  must  probably  understand  the  town 
of  Apamea  on  the  Orontes,  which  was  at  first  called  by  its  founder 
Seleucus  I.  Apamea,  and  afterwards  Pella,  which  name  was  subsequently 
lost  (see  especially  Malalas,  ed.  Dindorf,  p.  203  [according  to  Pausanias 
Damasceuus,  comp.  Miiller,  Fragm.  lust,  grace,  iv.  470]  ;  also  Strabo,  xvi. 
p.  752  ;  Stephanus  Byz.  s.v.  ^ k-Kct^ua,;  in  Diodor.  xxi.  25,  Apamea  occurs 
under  the  name  of  Pella,  see  WesseUng's  note  on  the  passage).  It  is  true 
that  the  lists  in  Appian  and  Eusebius  mention  Pella  along  with  Apamea 
as  though  they  were  two  different  cities.  This  mistake  has  however 
arisen  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  change  of  name  has  been  looked 
upon  as  a  second  founding,  and  treated  accordingly  in  the  lists  of  founda- 
tions of  towns.     Hence  indeed  our  Pella  (in  Decapolis)  is  out  of  question. 

2*2  Steph.  Byz.  s.v.  Uih'Kx.  to'A/j  .  .  ,   Ko/a«;  Ivpix^,  ij  Bourii  y^iyofiivjt. 
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turned  towards  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan  and  seized  Pella, 
Kanms,  and  Gephrus.^^^  Alexander  Jannaeus  conquered  and 
destroyed  the  town,  because  its  inhabitants  would  not  adopt 
"Jewish  customs  "  {Bell.  Jud.  i.  4.  8  ;  Antt.  xiii.  15.  4).^"''  It 
was  again  separated  from  the  Jewish  region  by  Pompey  {Antt. 
xiv.  4.  4  ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  7.  7).  The  fact  of  its  having  belonged 
to  Decapolis  is  attested  by  Eusebius  and  Epiphanius  as  well  as 
by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy.^**  The  few  coins  which  have  been 
preserved  bear,  as  might  be  expected,  the  Pompeian  era.^'** 
When  Pella  is  named  in  Josephus  {Bell.  Jud.  iii.  3.  5)  among 
the  chief  places  of  the  eleven  toparchies  of  Judaea,  this  must 
be  ascribed  either  to  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  Josephus  him- 
self or  to  an  error  in  the  text.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
Jewish  war  Pella  was  attacked  by  the  insurgent  Jews  {Bell.  Jud. 
ii.  18.  1).  During  the  war  the  Christian  Church  fled  thither 
from  Jerusalem.^^®  Christian  bishops  of  Pella  are  mentioned 
in  the  iifth  and  sixth  centuries  after  Christ.^^^ 

21.  Dium,  Alov.  Among  the  towns  of  this  name,  of  which 
Steph.  Byz.  enumerates  seven,  that  in  Macedonia  at  the  foot 
of  Olympus  is  the  best  known.  Hence  it  is  very  credible, 
that  our  Dion  in  Coelesyria  was  a  foundation  of  Alexander  the 
Great.^^^  According  to  the  astronomical  definitions  of  Ptolemy 
(v.  15.  23),  Dium   lay  under  the  same  degree  of  latitude  as 

2«  Polyb.  V.  70. 

^^^'■>-  In  the  last  passage  also  our  Pella  is  certainly  intended,  and  not 
another  Moabite  one.  Josephus  only  names  Pella  quite  at  the  end  of  tlie 
list  after  enumerating  the  Moabite  towns,  because  he  desires  to  append  a 
special  remark  concerning  it.     Comp.  Tuch,  Quacsiiones,  etc.,  pp.  17-19. 

2"  Plin.  V.  18.  74.  Ptolem.  v.  15.  23.  Euseb.  Onomast.,  ed.  Lag.  p.  251. 
Epi|ihaniiis,  Haer.  29.  7  ;  de  jncnsuris  et ponder.  §  15. 

^^  See  IJelley  in  the  Memoircs  de  l  Academic  dcs  I  user,  et  Belles- Leltres, 
ancient  series,  vol.  x.xviii.  5G8  sqq.  Eckhel,  iii.  350.  Micnnet,  v.  329  ; 
Suppl.  viii.  232.     De  Saulcy,  pp.  291-293,  pi.  xvi.  n.  8. 

^-le  Euseb.  Hist.  ecd.  iii.  5.  2,  3  ;  Epiphanius,  Hocr.  29.  7  ;  de  meiisiirts  et 
ponder.  §  15. 

^*^  Le  Qiiien,  Oriens  chriat.  iii.  698  sq. 

^^^  So  Steph.  Byz.  s.v.  Ahu  (see  above,  note  241).  Stephanas  rcmarka 
5,'  TO  iilup  iioatpiv,  and  quotes  the  following  epigram  : — 

VA^OI,  TO   AtnVOV  y'h.VKipOU  TTOToV,  VjUlOi   Titj;, 
-KUVatt  [/.iV   O/v/'Hf,   ii/di)  7>i  Kul  filOTOV. 
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Pella,  but  ^  of  a  degree  farther  eastward.  With  this  agree 
the  statements  of  Josephus  concerning  Pompey's  route,  that 
the  Jewish  king  Aristobuhis  accompanied  Pompey  on  his 
march  from  Damascus  against  the  Nabataeans  as  far  as 
Dium,  that  here  he  suddenly  separated  from  Pompey,  who 
therefore  now  turned  suddenly  westward  and  came  by  Pella 
and  Scythopolis  to  Judaea.^'*^  Little  is  known  of  the  history 
of  Dium."^°  It  was  conquered  by  Alexander  Jannaeus  {Antt. 
xiii.  15.  3),  liberated  by  Pompey  {Antt.  xiv.  4.  4),  and  then 
belonged  to  Decapolis  (Plin.  v.  18.  74;  Ptolem.  v.  15.  23). 
The  coins  of  Dium,  with  the  legend  Aeirjvcov,  have  the 
Pompeian  era.  Some  of  those  belonging  to  the  time  of 
Caracalla  and  Geta  are  still  in  existence."^^  The  Ala  mentioned 
by  Hierocles  is  certainly  identical  with  this  Dium.^'^^ 

22.  Gerasa,  Tepaaa.  The  ruins  of  the  present  Dscharasch 
are  the  most  important  in  the  region  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  are 
indeed  (with  those  of  Palmyra,  Baalbec  and  Petra)  among  the 
most  important  in  Syria.  There  are  still  in  existence  con- 
siderable remains  of  temples,  theatres  and  other  public 
buildings.  About  one  hundred  columns  of  a  long  colonnade, 
which  ran  through  the  middle  of  the  town,  are  still  standing. 
The  buildings  seem  from  their  style  to  belong  to  the  second  or 
third  century  after  Christ. ^^^     Few  inscriptions  have  as  yet 

2*9  Joseph.  Antt.  xiv.  3.  3,  4  ;  Bell.  Jiul.  i.  6.  4:,  Jin.  Also  Menkes  Bibel- 
Atlas,  sheet  iv.  In  both  passages  indeed  Dium  first  came  into  the  text 
through  Dindorf's  emendations.  The  older  editions  have,  Antt.  xiv.  3.  3 : 
ii;  AtsXiov  TToXiu  ;  Bell.  ,Tud.  i.  6.4:  dLtto  ^loaivoKtug.  As  certain  manuscripts 
have  u.'Tro  Ofoj  i^'KiovTro'hidg  (see  Cardwells  ed.)  we  might  feel  inclined  to 
read  Heliopolis  in  both  passages.     But  the  context  makes  this  impossible. 

250  Comp.  Keland,  p.  736  sq.     Raumer,  p.  247.     Kuhn,  iii.  382  sq. 

251  See  Belley  in  the  Memoires  de  V Academic  des  Inscr.  et  Belle s-Lettres^ 
ancient  series,  vol.  xxviii.  668  sqq.  Eckhel,  iii.  347  sq.  Mionnet,  v.  32  ; 
Suppl.  viii.  26.     De  Saulcy,  pp.  378-383,  pi.  six.  n.  8,  9. 

252  Hierocles,  Synecd.,  ed.  Parthey,  p.  45.  The  Nulitia  episcopat.,  the  same, 
p.  92.     Also  in  Joseph.  Antt.  xii.  15.  3  the  manuscripts  have  Alxv. 

2"'  See  in  general,  Seetzen,  Reisen,  i.  388  sq.,  iv.  202  sqq.  Burckhardt, 
Reisen,  i.  401-417,  530-536  (with  plan).  Buckingham,  Travels  in  Palestine, 
1821,  pp.  353-405.  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  xv.  2.  1077-1094.  Badeker-Socin, 
Paldstina,  p.  408  sqq.  (with  plan).  Merrill,  East  of  the  Jordan,  pp.  281-290. 
Illustrations,  Laborde,  Voyage  en  Orient  (Paris  1837  sq^.),  livraison  9,  16, 
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been  publislied.^^*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  here  wag 
the  ancient  Gerasa.^^^  The  derivation  of  the  name  from 
<yepovTe<;  (veterans)  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  settled 
here,  is  based  only  upon  etymological  trifling.^^^  It  is 
certainly  possible,  that  the  foundation  of  Gerasa  as  a 
Hellenistic  town  may  reach  as  far  back  as  Alexander  the 
Great.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  the  time  of  Alexander 
Jannaeus,  when  it  was  in  the  power  of  a  certain  Theodoras 
(a  son  of  the  tyrant  Zeno  Kotylas  of  Philadelphia).  It  was 
conquered  after  an  arduous  siege  by  Alexander  Jannaeus 
towards  the  end  of  his  reign.^^^  It  was  while  still  defendinfr 
the  fortress  Eagaba  "  in  the  district  of  Gerasa  "  that  he  died.^^^ 
Gerasa  was  undoubtedly  liberated  by  Pompey,  for  it  belonged 
to  Decapolis.^®^  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Jewish  war  it  was 
attacked  by  the  Jews  (Bell.  Jud.  ii.  18.  1);  yet  the  Jews 
dwelling  in  the  town  were  spared  by  the  inhabitants  (Bell. 
Jiicl.  ii.   18.    5).     The  Gerasa   conquered   and   destroyed   by 

34,  35.  Rey,  Voyage  dans  le  Haouran  et  aux  bords  de  la  mer  morte  cxecnti 
-pendant  Ics  annees  1857  and  1858  (Paris),  Atlas  pi.  xix.-xxiii.  (pL  xxi.  plan). 
Due  de  Luynes,  Voyage  d'' Exploration  a  la  mer  morte  a  Petra  et  sur  la  rive 
gauche  du  Jourdain,  Paris  s.  a.  (1874),  Atlas,  pi.  60-57.  Also  Riebm'a 
Wurterb.  s.v.  "  Gadara." 

25*  Co7-p.  Inscr.  Grace,  n.  4601-4604.  Corp.  Inscr.  Lat.  vol.  iii.  n. 
118,  119.  Wetzstein,  Axisgewdldte  Inschriftcn  (Trans,  of  the  Berlin  Acad. 
1863),  n.  205-207.  Bockb,  Report  of  the  Berlin  Acad.  1835,  p.  14  sqq.  Allen, 
American  Journal  of  Phibdogy,  vol.  iii.  (Baltimore  1882),  p.  206.  Quarterly 
Statement  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  1882,  p.  218  sqq.;  1883,  p.  107  sq. 

2*5  Compare  on  the  history,  Reland,  p.  806  sqq.  Pauly's  Encycl.  iii.  770. 
Winer,  s.v.  "Gadara."  Raumer,  p.  249  sq.  Ritter,  as  above.  Kuhn,  ii.  370, 
883. 

2**  See  the  passages  from  Jambhcus  and  tbe  Etymolog.  magnum  in 
Droysen,  Hellenismus,  iii.  2.  202  sq.     Also  Reland,  p.  806. 

2*^  Bell.  Jud.  i.  4.  8  In  the  paralKl  passage  Antt.  xiii.  15.  3,  'Y-aact* 
stands  instead  of  Yioccyuu.  The  reading  in  Bell.  Jud.  is  however  certivinly 
the  correct  one. 

2*8  Antt.  xiii.  15.5.  Ragaba  can  hardly  be  identical  witli  the  'F.p'/«  of  Euse- 
bius  (p.  216),  which  lay  15  m.  p.  tccstward  of  Gerasa,  and  was  therefore  cer- 
tainly under  the  power  of  Alexaiuler  Jannaeu.s  before  the  conquest  of  Gerasa. 

2'®  Ptolem.  V.  1.5.  23.  Steph.  Byz.  s.v.  Vipxax,  ToA/f  t^;  Koihni  '^voi»(, 
ri};  oeKofTroy^iu;  (for  such  is  the  reading,  as  by  Meinoke,  instead  of  the 
traditional  reaaupiffKUthiccc-^oMcj;).  Plinins,  v.  18.  74,  names  Galasa,  for 
which  we  must  read  Gerasa,  among  the  cities  of  Decapolia. 
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Lucius  Annius  at  the  command  of  Vespasian  {Bell.  Jud. 
iv.  9.  1)  cannot  be  this  Gerasa,  which  as  a  Hellenistic  town 
was  certainly  friendly  to  the  Eomans.  The  few  coins  of 
Gerasa  (from  Hadrian  to  Alexander  Severus)  have  no  era 
and  contain  no  epithet  of  the  city.  They  almost  all  have  the 
superscription  "^pre/it?  TV')(y)  Tepaawv.'^^  On  an  inscription 
of  the  time  of  Trajan  the  inhabitants  are  called  ^Avrio^eh 
irpo<i  Tw  Xpvaopoa.'^^^  Upon  another  inscription,  also  of  the 
Roman  period,  the  town  is  called  Tepaaa  ^AvTi6')(^eta^^^^ 
In  an  ethnographic  sense  Gerasa  must  be  reckoned  part  of 
Arabia,^^^  but  seems  even  in  the  second  century  after  Christ 
to  have  belonged  to  the  province  of  Syria  and  only  subse- 
quently to  have  been  incorporated  in  that  of  Arabia.^*'^  In 
the  fourth  century  after  Christ  it  was  one  of  the  most 
important  towns  of  this  province.^^     Its  district  was  so  large, 

260  Eckhel,  iii.  350.  Mionnet,  v.  329  ;  Snppl.  viii.  230  sq.  De  Saulcy,  p. 
384  sq.,  pi.  xxii.  n.  1,  2. 

^fii  Mommsen,  Berichte  der  sachsisch.  Gesellsch.  d.  Wissensch.,  philol.-hist. 
Classe,  vol.  ii.  1850,  p.  223.  Waddington,  n.  1722.  The  inscription  was 
set  up  in  honour  of  A.  Julius  Quadratus,  the  imperial  legate  of  Syria,  and 
indeed  in  his  native  Pergamos  (where  the  inscription  was  discovered). 
The  Gerasenes  designate  themselves  according  to  "Waddington's  completion, 
[  Aj/T/o];i£6)»  T«»  \_'^po;  t]^  'Kpvaopocf.  tuu  ■7r[_p6r^spov  \Ti\pot,anyuv  ij  fiov'hy!  x.»\ 
6  B^[^oj].  No  other  place  in  Syria  is  known  by  the  name  of  Chrysorrhoas 
except  the  Nahr  Barada  near  Damascus  (Strabo,  xvi.  p.  755.  Pliu.  v.  18. 
74.  Ptolem.  v.  15.  9).  It  is  self-evident  that  this  cannot,  as  Mommsen 
strangely  assumes,  be  intended  here.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  that  tlie 
rivulet  Kerwan  running  through  Gerasa  was  also  called  Chrysorrhoas  (see 
Biideker,  p.  409). 

^^'^^  American  Journal  'if  Philology,  vol.  iii.  (Baltimore  1882)  p.  206, 
communicated  by  Allen,  from  a  copy  by  Merrill.  The  inscription  was 
found  in  Gerasa  itself.  It  is  an  epitaph  consisting  of  four  distichs  on  a 
woman  of  the  name  of  Juliana  from  Antioch.  She  died  in  the  course  of 
her  journey  in  Gerasa  and  was  buried  there,  and  it  is  said  of  her  in  tlie 
epitaph  that  she  will  not  now  return  to  her  home  in  Antioch,  d.'KTC  iKoi,y,iv 
yotilri];  [r]£p[«]o-[>7j]  f^Bpog  ' Aurio)citni.  That  the  inscription  belongs  to 
the  Roman  period  is  shown  by  the  name  Juliana. 

262  Origeues  in  Joann.  vol.  vi.  c.  24  (^Opp.  ed.  Lommatzsch,  i.  289),  Tipocasi 
Se  t^j  ' Apx/itx;  sari  'ttoXi;. 

263  See  Marquardt,  RomiscJie  Staatsverwalhmg,  i.  433,  note  1, 

26*  Ammian.  Marc.  xiv.  8.  13  •  Haec  quoque  civitates  habet  inter  oppida 
quaeviam    iugentes   Bostram   et    Gerasam   «.tquo   Philadelphitm    murorum 
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fchat  Jerome  could  say,  that  what  was  formerly  Gilead  was 
now  called  Gerasa.^*'**  Famous  men  of  Gerasa  are  mentioned 
by  Stepli.  Byz.^^  The  names  too  of  certain  Christian  bishops 
are  well  knovvn.^^^ 

23.  Philadelphia,  ^iXaSeXcpeia,  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
Ammonites  called  in  the  0.  T.  "Rabbah  of  the  Ammonites" 
(}it3I?  ""Ja  ^^?"!),  i.e.  the  chief  city  of  the  Ammonites,  or  more 
shortly  "  Rabbah  "  (nan);*''  In  Rolybius  it  is  called  Rabbat- 
Amana,^*'^  in  Eusebius  and  Steph.  Byz.  Amman  and  Ammana.^^ 
The  situation  of  the  town  is  certainly  evidenced  by  the  ruins 
south  of  Gerasa,  which  to  this  day  bear  the  name  of  Ammana. 
The  ruins  belong,  like  those  of  Kanatha,  to  the  Roman  period.^^" 
The  town  received  the  name  of  Philadelphia  from  Ptolemy  II. 

firmitate  cautissimas.  Comp.  Euseb.  Onomast.  p.  242.  Ttpxaa,  vohn 
fTriavifio;  rijg  '  Apct/itecs. 

264a  UigfoiiynQus  m  Ohadjam  v.  19  (Vallarsi,  vi.  881):  Benjamin  autem 
.  .  .  cunctam  possidebit  Arabiam,  quae  prius  vocabatur  Galaad  et  nunc 
Gerasa  nuncupatur.     Comp.  also  Neubauer,  Geogrophie  dii  Talmud,  p.  250. 

^*''  Steph.  Byz.  s.v.  Tipxaa'  i^  uvriji  '  ApiaTUv  p'/irap  danlo;  tanv  .  .  .  x,xt 
KvipvKOs  aoOiinvig  xetl  Tl'Ku.Tav  vofiiaoi  prirup.  To  these  must  also  be  added 
the  Neo-Pythagorean  philosopher  and  mathematician  Nicomachus  of  Gerasa, 
second  century  after  Christ  (Fabric.  Bibl  graec,  ed.  Harless,  v.  629  sqq.). 

^^^  Epiphan.  Haei:  73.  26.     Le  Quien,  Oriens  christ.  ii.  859  sq. 

2«7Deut.  iii.  11;  Josh.  xiii.  25;  2  Sam.  xi.  I,  xii.  26-29,  xvu.  27; 
Jer.  xlix.  2,  3  ;  Ezek.  xxi.  25,  xxv.  5 ;  Amos  i.  14 ;  1  Chron.  xx.  1.  On 
the  identity  of  Eabbah  of  the  Ammonites  with  Philadelphia,  see  below  the 
passages  from  Eusebius  (note  269),  Steph.  Byz.  and  Jerome  (note  271). 

268  Polyb.  V.  71,  'Fxi3i3(x.ru/K,xvoc.  So  too  Steph.  Byz.  s.v.  'FxfifixTx/X' 
fAxvx,  ivoKtg  T^f  opiii/^i  'Apxliixg. 

^'''^  Euseb.  Onomast.,  ed.  Lagarde,  p.  215,  Af^f^xv  ii  vvn  ^I'hxlt'Ktpix, 
"rrohti  ivianfioi  Tvis^ Apx^ixg.  Ibid.  l).  219,  ' Aftpcav  .  .  .  xvtyi  eariu  \[/.f(,x» 
^  x.x\  «l>A«OfcX(p/«,  xo?i/f  iTTta/ifios  T^i  Apxfiixs.  Comp.  ibid.  p.  288, 
'P«/3/3«,  xoTi/f  (ixat'Ktlxi  '  Af^f^uv,  xirrt  IotI  <l>i>ixQih(pix.  Steph.  Byz.,  see 
note  271. 

2'^*  See  in  general,  Sectzen,  Reisen,  i.  396  sqq.,  iv.  212  sqq.  Burckhardt, 
Reisen,  ii.  612-618.  Ritter,  Erdkitnde,  xv.  2.  1145-1159.  De  6aulcy, 
Voynf/e  en  Terre  Saiiitc,  1865,  i.  237  sqq.  (with  plan).  BJiiU-ker-Socin, 
J'alastina,  p.  318  sqq.  (with  plan).  iMerrill,  J^ast  of  the  Jordan,  p.  399  sqq. 
Couder,  Quarterly  Statement,  1882,  pp.  99—112.  Illuptfatious,  Laborde, 
Voyage  en  Orient  (Paris  1837  sqq.),  livr.  28,  29.  On  the  history,  besides 
Ritter,  the  article  on  "  Rabbath  Aunnon  "  in  AViner's  Realwihterli.,  llorzcg'a 
JUnl-Encycl.  (1st  ed.  xii.  409  sq.),  Schcnkel's  Bibelkx.,  Riehm's  WB, 
Kuhu,  ii  383  sq. 
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(Philadelphus),  to  whom  consequently  its  Helleuization  is  to 
be  referred.^'^  In  the  time  of  Antiochus  the  Great  it  was 
a  strong  fortress,  which  in  the  year  218  B.C.  he  vainly 
endeavoured  to  take  by  storm,  and  of  which  he  was 
unable  to  get  possession,  till  a  prisoner  showed  him  the 
subterranean  path,  by  which  the  inhabitants  came  out  to 
draw  water.  This  being  stopped  up  by  Antiochus,  the  town 
was  forced  to  surrender  for  want  of  water.^^^  About  135  B.C. 
(at  the  death  of  Simon  Maccabaeus)  Philadelphia  was  in  the 
power  of  a  certain  Zenos  Kotylas  {Antt.  xiii.  8.  1  ;  Bell.  Jud. 
i.  2.  4).  It  was  not  conquered  by  Alexander  Jannaeus,  though 
he  had  possession  of  Gerasa  to  the  north  and  Esbon  to  the 
south  of  it.  Hence  Philadelphia  is  not  named  among  the 
towns  which  were  separated  by  Porapey  from  the  Jewish 
region.  It  was  however  joined  by  him  to  the  confederacy  of 
Decapolis^^^  and  had  therefore  the  Pompeian  era.^^'*  It  was 
in  its  neighbourhood  that  Herod  fought  against  the  Arabians.^'* 
In  A.D.  44  sanguinary  contests   took  place  between  the  Jews 

2^^  Steph.  Byz.  S.V.  (Pi>^uliX(peia.  .  .  .  tt};  Ivpixg  i-7ri<puvvis  'Tro'Kig,  q 
Kponpav  " Ki^^ctvet^  sW  '  Aaruprin,  slra  ^i'hce.oth(p-iec  oi'Tro  Tl.TOKif/.aiov  rov 
(pi'K»Uy^<pov.  Hierouyinus  m  jE'~tZ:.  c.  25  (Vallarsi,  v.  285):  Kabbath,  quae 
hodie  a  rege  Aegypti  Ptolemaeo  coguomento  Philadelpho,  qui  Arabiam 
teiiuit  cum  Judaea,  Pliiladelphia  uuucupata  est.  L.  Miiller  (NiimisyiMtique 
iV Alexandre  le  Grand,  p.  309,  pi.  u.  1473  sqq.)  refers  certain  coins  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  with  the  letters  <1>;  to  our  Philadelphia.  Although 
it  would  not  be  impossible  for  coins  with  the  name  of  Alexander  to  be  issued 
in  the  days  of  Ptolemy  II.  (see  note  150,  above),  yet  the  correctness  of  this 
explanation  seems  to  me  very  questionable.  Philoteria  e.g.  (Polyb.  v.  70) 
might  be  intended. 

272  Polyb.  V.  71.  Conder  found  in  his  surveys  at  Amman  a  path,  which 
is  possibly  identical  with  that  mentioned  by  Polybius,  see  Aihenamm,  1883, 
n.  2905,  p.  832  :  The  discovery  at  Amman.  Comp.  also  Quarterly  Statement, 
1882,  p.  109. 

2"  Plinius,  V.  18.  74. 

274  Chron.  jyaschale  (ed.  Dindorf,  i.  351),  ad  Olymp.  179.  2  =  63  B.C., 
<f><Xa3i:A(p£??  hrii/^iv  dpi6,uov(ji  rovi  ixvTuv  ^povovg.  The  era  is  also 
frequently  found  upon  coins.  See  Noris,  iii.  9.  2  (ed.  Lips.  pp.  308-310). 
Eckhel,  iii.  351.  Mionnet,  v.  330-333  ;  Suppl.  viii.  232-236.  De  Saulcy, 
pp.  386-392,  pi.  xxii.  n.  8-9 

27«  Bell.  Jud.  i.  19.  5.  In  tl»e  parallel  passage  Anli.  xv.  5.  4,  Philadelphia 
'^  (jpt  mentio^ed, 
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of  Peraea  and  the  Philadelphians  concerning  the  boundaries 
of  a  village  called  Mia  in  our  present  text  of  Josephus,  but 
for  which  Zia  is  probably  the  correct  reading  (Antt.  xx.  1.  1).^"® 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Jewish  war,  Philadelphia  was  attacked 
by  the  insurgent  Jews  (Bell.  Jud.  ii.  18.  1).  Upon  an 
inscription  of  the  second  century  after  Christ  our  Phila- 
delphia is  called  ^b\aSeX(f)eia  tt}?  'Apa/3ca'i.^^^  This  is 
however  meant  only  in  an  ethnographical  sense.  For  coins 
down  to  Alexander  Severus  have  the  superscription  ^tXa- 
BeXcfiecov,  Ko[\7]<i  Xvpla^i^^^  The  town  therefore  still  belonged 
to  the  province  of  Syria  and  was  probably  allotted  to  the 
province  of  Arabia  towards  the  close  of  the  third  century.^''^ 
In  the  fourth  century  it  was  one  of  the  most  important  towns 
of  this  province.^*"  Josephus  mentions  the  district  of  Phila- 
delphia (^i\a8e\(p7]V7])  as  the  eastern  boundary  of  Peraea  (Bell. 
Jud.  iii.  3.  3).  If  the  supposition  be  warranted,  that  Zia  is 
the  correct  reading  in  Joseph.  Antt.  xx.  1.  1,  the  district  of 
Philadelphia  must  have  extended  to  about  15  m.  p.  westward 
of  the  town,  in  other  words,  full  half  of  the  land  lying  between 
the  Jordan  and  the  town  must  have  belonged  to  the  Phila- 
delphian  district. 

It  is  an  undouUed  fact,  that  all  the  cities  hitherto  described 
formed  indej^endent  political  communities,  which — at  least  after 
the  time  of  Fompey  —  were  never  internally  blended  into  an 
organic  U7iity  with  the  Jewish  region,  but  were  at  most  externally 
united  with  it  under  the  same  ruler.  Almost  all  of  them  had  a 
chiefly  heathen  population,  which  after  the  third  century  before 

*^'  A  village  of  Zia  lying  15  m.  p.  west  of  Philadelphia  is  meutioued  by 
Eusebius,  Onomaat.  p.  258,  x.u\  'ioTi  uvv  Ziot,  x,ui.cyi  ug  d-Tro  tt  ar\i.(.iiuv  <l>iAx- 
li'KCpiui  iTfl  Ova/nxg.  The  supposition  that  Zia  is  the  correct  reading  in  this 
passage  has  been  already  expressed  by  Relaud  (p.  897),  Ilavercanip 
(on  Joseph.  I.e.)  and  Tuch,  Quaestioncs  de  Fl.  Joseplii  lihris  hisloricis,  Lips. 
1859,  p.  19  sq. 

^'^^  Le  Bas  et  Waddington,  Inscr.  vol.  iii.  n.  Ifj2()i);  coiup.  above,  p.  25. 

^''^  See  Mionnet,  Suppl.  viii.  2;}(j.     De  Saulcy,  p.  392. 

^"^^  Comp,  Marquardt,  i.  433,  note  1. 

2^"  Ainniian.  Marcellin.  xiv.  8.  13  (see  above,  note  2G4).  Cunip.  also 
the  pii.ssagcs  from  Eusebius  ^note  209) 
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Christ  became  more  and  more  Hellenistic  in  its  character.  It 
was  only  in  Joppa  and  Jamnia  and  perhaps  in  Azotus,  that 
the  Jewish  element  obtained  during  and  after  the  Maccabaean 
period  the  ascendancy.  But  even  these  towns  with  their 
respective  districts  formed  both  before  and  after  that  time 
independent  political  units. — To  the  same  category  belonged 
also,  as  Kuhn  correctly  admits,^^^  the  towns  which  were  re- 
founded  hy  Herod  and  his  sons.  It  is  true,  that  in  many  of 
these  the  population  was  mainly  Jewish.  But  even  where 
this  was  the  case,  tlie  constitution  was  of  Hellenistic  organiza- 
tion, as  is  shown  especially  in  the  case  of  Tiberias.  In 
most  of  them  however  the  heathen  population  preponderated. 
Hence  we  must  not  assume,  that  they  were  organically 
incorporated  with  the  Jewish  realm,  but  that  they  occupied 
within  it  an  independent  position  similar  to  that  of  the 
older  Hellenistic  towns.  Nay  in  Galilee,  where  it  was 
indeed  impregnated  with  heathen  elements,  the  Jewish 
country  seems,  on  the  contiary,  to  have  been  subordinate  to 
the  newly  built  capitals — first  to  Sepphoris,  then  to  Tiberias, 
then  again  to  Sepphoris  (see  the  articles  concerning  them). 
Among  the  towns  built  by  Herod  certainly  the  two  most  im- 
portant were  Sebaste,  i.e.  Samaria,  and  Caesarea,  the  latter  of 
which  has  been  already  spoken  of  (No.  9).  Of  less  importance 
were  Gaba  in  Galilee  and  Esbon  in  Peraea  (Anit.  xv.  8.  5),  which 
must  also  be  regarded  as  chiefly  heathen  towns,  for  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Jewish  war  they,  like  Ptolemais  and  Caesarea, 
Gerasa  and  Philadelphia,  were  attacked  by  the  insurgent  Jews 
(Bell.  Jud.  ii.  18.  1).  Lastly,  we  have  to  mention  as  towns 
founded  by  Herod,  Antipatris  and  Phasaelis,  Kypros  named 
together  with  the  latter  being  a  mere  castle  near  Jericho  and 
not  a  7roXt9  {Bell.  Jud.  i.  21.  9;  Antt.  xvi.  5.  2),  which  also 
applies  to  the  fortresses  of  Alexandreion,  Herodeion,  Hyrcania, 
Masada  and  Machaerus.  Among  the  sons  of  Herod,  Archelaus 
founded  only  the  village  (/cdofir))  of  Archelais.^^^    Philip,  on  the 

'^8^  Die  atddtlsche  und  biirgerliche  Verfassung  dcs  rom.  Relclis,  ii.  346-348. 
?82  Comp.  Joseph.  Antt.   xvii.  13.  1;  Antt.  xviii.  2.  2.     Pliuins,  xiii.  4, 
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other  hand,  built  Caesarea - Panias  and  Julias  =  Bethsaida,  and 
Herod  Antipas  the  cities  of  Sepphoris,  Julias  =  Livias  and 
Tiberias.     These  ten  cities  still  remain  to  be  treated  of: 

24.  Sehaste  =  SamaTia.'^^^  The  Hellenization  of  the  town 
of  Samaria  (Plebr.  l^i^pb')  was  the  work  of  Alexander  the  Grea^ 
The  Samaritans  had  during  his  stay  in  Egypt,  B.C.  332-331, 
assassinated  Andromachus  his  governor  in  Coelesyria.  Conse- 
quently when  Alexander  returned  from  Egypt  (b.c.  331),  he 
executed  strict  justice  upon  the  offenders  and  planted  Mace- 
donian colonists  in  Samaria.^^*  The  Clironick  of  Eusebius 
speaks  also  of  a  refoundation  by  Perdiecas,^^^  which  could 
only  have  taken  place  during  his  campaign  against  Egypt 
(e.g.  321);  this  is  however  very  improbable  so  soon  after  the 
colonization  by  Alexander  the  Great.  As  in  old  times  so 
now  also  Samaria  was  an  important  fortress.  Hence  it  was 
levelled  by  Ptolemy  Lagos,  when  in  the  year  B.C.  312  he  again 
surrendered   to   Antigonus   the  land  of  Coelesyria,  which  he 


44.  Ptolem.  v.  16.  7.  According  to  the  Tabula  Peutinger.,  Arclielais  lay 
on  the  road  from  Jericho  to  Scythopolis  12  in.  p.  from  Jericho  and  24 
m.  p.  from  Scythopohs.  See  also  Robinson's  Palestine,  iii.  5G9.  Ritter, 
XV.  i.  457.  Gucrin,  Samarie,  i.  235-238.  The  Survey  of  Western  Palestine, 
Memoirs  by  Conder  and  Kitchener,  11.  387,  395  sq.,  and  sheet  xv.  of  the 
chart. 

283  Compare  in  general,  Reland,  pp.  979-983.  Pauly's  Encycl.  vi.  1. 
727  sq.  Winer,  s.v.  "Samaria."  Raumer,  p.  1 59  sq.  Robinson's  Palestine,  iii. 
126,  127.  Ritter,  Erdkundc,  xvi.  658-6G6.  Gue'rin,  Samarie,  ii.  188-210. 
Badeker-Socin,  p.  354  sqq.  Sepp,  Jerusalem,  ii.  66-74.  71ie  Survey  oj 
Western  Palestine,  Memoirs  by  Couder  and  Kitchener,  ii.  160  sq.,  211-215 
(with  plan),  also  sheet  xv.  of  the  largo  English  cliart. 

^^*  Curtiiis,  Ihifus,  iv.  8 :  Oneravit  hunc  dolorem  nuutius  mortis  Andro- 
machi,  quem  praefccerat  Syriae  :  vivnm  Saniarilae  cromaveraut.  Ad  cnjiis 
inteiitum  vindicandum,  quanta  maxime  celcritate  putuit,  contcndit,  adveni- 
entique  sunt  traditi  tanti  sceleris  auctores.  Euseb.  Cliron.,  ed.  Schoene,  ii. 
114  (ad  ann.  Abr.  1680,  according  to  the  Armenian) :  Andromachum 
regionum  illorum  procuratnrem  constitnit,  quoni  inculac  urbis  Samari- 
tiannn  interfecerunt :  qiios  Alexander  ab  Egipto  reversus  puuivit :  capta 
urbe  Macedonas  ut  ihi  liabitarent  collocavit.  —  So  too  Syncell.,  ed. 
Dindorf,  i.  496  :  tyju  '2ci/^«p:ixv  -tto'Kiv  k^uv  '  A'Ki^ctvipo;  MxKt^ovx;  iv  aetrif 
t-xro'iKiifev. 

2«^  See  below,  note  287,  and  also  Droyseu,  iii.  2.  204.  Ewald's  Gesdu  den 
Volkes  Israel,  iv.  p.  293. 
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had  shortly  before  conquered. ^^^  Some  fifteen  years  later 
(about  296  B.C.)  Samaria,  which  had  meanwhile  been  restored, 
was  again  destroyed  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  in  his  contest 
with  Ptolemy  Lagos.^^^  Thenceforward  we  are  for  a  long 
time  without  special  data  for  the  history  of  the  town.  Poly- 
biiis  indeed  mentions,  that  Antiochus  the  Great  in  both  his 
first  and  second  conquest  of  Palestine  218  and  198  B.C. 
occupied  the  country  of  Samaria,^^^  but  the  fate  of  the  town 
is  not  further  indicated.  It  is  of  interest  to  find,  that  the 
country  of  Samaria,  under  the  Ptolemies  as  well  as  under 
the  Seleucidae,  formed  like  Judaea  a  single  province,  which 
again  was  subdivided  into  separate  vo/xoi}^^  Towards  the 
end  of  the  second  century  before  Christ,  when  the  Seleucidian 
Epigonoi  were  no  longer  able  to  prevent  the  encroachments 
of  the  Jews,  the  town  fell  a  victim  to  their  policy  of  conquest ; 
and  Samaria — then  a  TroXt?  oxvpcordrT) — was  again  conquered 
in  the  reign  of  John  Hyrcanus  (b.c.  107)  by  his  sons  Anti- 
gonus  and  Aristobulus  after  a  siege  of  a  year,  and  entirely 
given  up  to  destruction  (Antt.  xiii.  10.  2,  3;  Bell.  Jud.  i. 
2.  7).'^°  Alexander  Jannaeus  had  possession  of  the  town  or  its 
ruins  {Antt.  xiii.  15.  4).  It  was  separated  from  the  Jewish 
region  by  Pompey  and  never  henceforth  organically  combined 
with  it  (Antt.  xiv.  4.  4  ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  7.  7).  Its  rebuilding  was 
the  work  of  Gabinius  {Antt.  xv.  14.  3 ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  8. 4), on  which 
account  its   inhabitants  were  for  a  while  called   Ta^LVL€i<i?^^ 

286  Diodor.  xix.  93.  Comp.  above,  note  52  (Gaztx),  109  (Joppa),  151 
(Ptolemais). 

287  Euseb.  Chron.,  ed.  Schoene,  ii.  118  (ad  Olymp.  121.  1  =  296  B.C.  ac- 
cording to  the  Armenian) :  Demetrius  rex  Asianorum,  Poliorcetes  appellatus, 
Samaritan orum  urbem  a  Perdica  constructam  (s.  incolis  frequentatam)  totam 
.cepit.  Syucell.,  ed.  Dindorf , i.  519 :  Anui^rpio;  6  HoT^iopKn-vic  r^^s-o'X;j/  '2,e(,uecpsuii 
f'TTopdyitrsv.     So  too  i.  522.     Comp.  Droysen,  ii.  2.  243,  255.     Stark,  p.  3G1. 

288  Polyb.  V.  71.  11,  xvi.  49=Joseph.  And.  xii.  3.  3. 

289  See  in  general,  Antt.  xii.  4.  1,4;  1  Mace.  x.  30,  38,  xi.  28,  34. 

290  On  the  chronology,  comp.  above,  §  8. 

291  Cedrenus,  ed.  Beker,  i.  323:  t^u  tuu  Yctjirnuv  (1.  Tulitusmv)  ■^6'Ki»,T'i)» 
iton  '2ctficipitccv  (Herodes)  iviXTtax;  "Zsfixaryiv  ai/rviv  Trpoa^yapsvas.  Cedrenus 
here  indeed  mistakes  Herod  the  Great  for  Herod  Antipas  and  the  latter 
again  for  Herod  Agrippa 
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The  town  was  bestowed  upon  Herod  by  Augustus  (AnlL 
XV.  7.  3;  Bell.  Jucl.  i.  20.  3);  and  by  his  means  it  first 
regained  prosperity.  For  while  it  had  hitherto  been  a  com- 
paratively small  though  strong  town,  its  extent  was  so  greatly 
increased  by  Herod,  that  it  was  now  twenty  stadia  in  circum- 
ference and  not  inferior  to  the  most  important  towns.  In 
the  city  thus  enlarged  Herod  settled  six  thousand  colonists, 
composed  partly  of  disbanded  soldiers,  partly  of  people  from 
the  neighbourhood.  The  colonists  received  excellent  estates. 
The  fortifications  too  were  rebuilt  and  extended,  and  finally 
the  town  obtained  also,  by  the  erection  of  a  temple  to 
Augustus  and  other  magnificent  edifices,  the  splendour  of 
modern  culture.^^^  Herod  gave  to  the  newly-rebuilt  town 
the  name  of  Xe^aaTrj  {Antt.  xv.  8.  5;  Bell.  Jucl.  i.  21,  2. 
Strabo,  xvi.  p.  860)  in  honour  of  the  emperor,  who  had 
recently  assumed  the  title  of  Augustus.  The  coins  of  the 
town  bear  the  inscription  X€^aGT7}VMV  or  He^aarrjvcou 
^vp{ia<i)  and  a  special  era  commencing  with  the  year  of  the 
rebuilding  of  the  city,  i.e.  according  to  the  usual  view  25  or 
perhaps  more  correctly  27  b.c.^°^  The  town  is  also  mentioned 
in  Eabbinical  literature  by  its  new  name  of  Sebaste  (''ODao).'^^* 
When  Josephus  says,  that  Herod  granted  it  "an  excellent 
constitution,"  i^aiperov  evvo/zlav  {Bell.  Jucl.  i.  21.  2),  he  makes 
indeed  no  great  addition  to  our  knowledge.  It  is  however 
probable  from  other  reasons,  that  the  country  of  Samaria  was 
subordinated  to  the  town  of  Sebaste  precisely  as  Galilee  was  to 
the  capitals  Sepphoris  and  Tiberias  respectively  and  Judaea 
was  to  Jerusalem.      For  on  the  occasion  of  the  tumults  of  the 

^^*  Considerable  remains  of  a  large  cblonnade  running  along  the  hill,  the 
Duilding  of  which  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  Herod,  are  still  in  existence. 
See  the  literature  cited  in  note  283. 

-^3  On  the  date  of  the  rebuilding,  see  §  15.  On  the  coins  in  general, 
Noris,  V.  5  (ed.  Lips.  pp.  531-536).  Eckhel,  iii.  440.  Mionnet,  v.  513-510  ; 
Suppl.  viii.  356-359.     De  Saulcy,  pp.  275-281,  pi.  xiv.  n.  4-7. 

2^*  Mishna,  Arachin  iii.  2  (the  "  pleasure  gardens  of  Seba.ste,"  niDTiQ 
^DD3D,  are  here  adduced  as  an  example  of  specially  valuable  propcity. 
See  the  commentary  of  Bartenora  in  Surenhusius'  Minima,  v.  198).  Nou- 
bauer,  GeograjJiic  da  Talmud,  p.  171  eq. 
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Samaritans  under  Pilate  a  "  council  of  Samaritans,"  Xa^iapewv 
■>)  ^ovkrj^  is  mentioned,  which  seems  to  point  to  a  united 
organization  of  the  country  {Antt.  xviii.  4.  2).^^^^  Sebastenian 
soldiers  served  in  the  army  of  Herod  and  embraced  the 
party  of  the  Romans  against  the  Jews  in  the  conflicts  which 
broke  out  at  Jerusalem  after  his  death  [BclL  Jud.  ii.  3.  4, 
4.  2,  3  ;  comp.  Antt.  xvii.  10.  3).  At  the  partition  of 
Palestine  after  the  decease  of  Herod,  Sebaste  with  the  rest 
of  Samaria  fell  to  Archelaus  {Antt.  xvii.  11.  4  ;  Bell.  Jud. 
ii.  6.  3),  after  whose  banishment  it  remained  for  a  time  under 
Roman  procurators,  was  then  temporarily  under  Agrippa,  and 
then  again  under  procurators.  During  this  last  period  Sebas- 
tenian soldiers  formed  a  main  element  in  the  Roman  troops 
stationed  in  Judaea  (see  above,  p.  65).  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  Jewish  war  Sebaste  was  attacked  by  the  insurgent 
Jews  {Bell.  Jud.  ii.  18.  1).  The  town  of  Sebaste,  with  its  chiefly 
heathen  population,  then  remained  as  during  the  disturbances 
that  followed  the  death  of  Herod  {Antt.  xvii.  10.  9  ;  Bdl.  Jud. 
ii.  5.  1)  undoubtedly  on  the  side  of  the  Romans,  while  the 
native  Samaritans  in  the  district  of  Sichem  certainly  occu- 
pied a  difiicult  position  {Bell.  Jud.  iii.  7.  32).  Sebaste 
became  a  Roman  colony  under  Septimius  Severus.^^^  But  its 
importance  henceforth  declined  before  the  prosperity  of 
Neapolis  =  Sichem.^''^  Eusebius  and  Stephanus  Byz.  still  call 
Sebaste  only  "  a  small  town."  ^^     Its  district  was  nevertheless 


294a  On  the  constitution  and  political  position  given  by  Herod  to  the  town, 
see  especially  Kuhn,  Ueher  die  Entstehung  der  Stddte  der  Alten  (1878),  pp. 
422  sq.,  428  sqq. 

295  Digest,  lib.  xv.  1.  7  (from  Ulpianns)  :  Divus  quoque  Severus  in  Sebas- 
tenam  civitatem  colouiam  deduxit.  On  coins,  COL.  L.  SEP.  SEBASTE. 
Comp.  Eckhel,  iii.  441.  Zumpt,  Commentationes  epigr.  i.  432.  Kuhn,  ii-  .o6 
The  coins  in  Mionnet  and  De  Saulcy,  as  above. 

-9^  Ammianiis  Marcellinus,  xiv.  8.  11,  names  Neapolis,  but  not  Sebaste, 
among  the  most  important  towns  of  Palestine.  Comp.  above,  note 
88. 

2^' Euseb.  Onomast.  p.  292:  Ss/SaoTiji/,  t»i»  vvv  ■xq'Kixvyiv  ttis  IloiTixia- 
Ti'vns.  Steph.  Byz.  s.v.  l.i(iaaTii  .  .  .  iaTi  It  x.»l  iv  rij  ^oc/nKpiiTih 
X(i!Kixvio».  * 
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SO  large,  that  it  comprised  e.g.  Dothaim,  which  lay  12  m.  p. 
northward  of  the  town.^^^ 

25.  Gaba,  Td^a  or  Ta^d.  The  name  corresponds  to 
the  Hebrew  ^33  or  nyna,  a  hill,  and  is  a  frequent  local  name  in 
Palestine.  We  are  here  concerned  only  with  a  Gaba,  which 
according  to  the  decided  statements  of  Josephus  stood  on 
Carmel,  and  indeed  in  the  great  plain  near  the  district  of 
Ptolemais  and  the  borders  of  Galilee,  and  therefore  on  the 
north-eastern  declivity  of  Carmel  (see  especially,  Bell.  Jud.  iii. 
3.  1,  and  Vita,  24).  Herod  here  settled  a  colony  of  retired 
knights,  on  which  account  the  city  was  also  called  TroXt? 
iTTTreccv  {Bell.  Jud.  iii.  3.  1  ;  Antt.  xv.  8.  5).^^''  From  the  manner 
in  which  the  town  is  mentioned  in  the  two  passages,  Bell. 
Jud.  iii.  3.  1  ;  Vita,  24,  it  is  evident  that  it  did  not  belong 
to  the  district  of  Galilee.  Its  population  being  chiefly 
heathen,  it  was  attacked  by  the  Jews  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Jewish  insurrection  (Bell.  Jud.  ii.  18.  1),  while  on  the  other 
hand  it  took  an  active  part  in  the  struggle  against  the  Jews 
[Vita,  24).  This  town  is  probably  the  Geba  on  Carmel  men- 
tioned by  Pliny.^  Whatever  other  material  has  been  adduced 
to  the  contrary  by  scholars  with  respect  to  Gaba,  has  served 
to  complicate  rather  than  throw  light  upon  the  questions 
concerning  its  situation  and  history .^^  A  Gabe  1 6  m.  p.  from 
Caesarea  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius,  but  the  distance  stated  is 

"®  Euseb.  Onomast.  p.  249  :  AuSxsifi  .  ,  .  iixuiust  iv  opioig  "SttSotar^i, 
XTTiXit  oi  xvrijs  anfcsion  i(i'  sttI  tx  (iopaoc.  fiipyi. 

^^^  The  latter  passnge  (Antt.  xv.  8.  5)  is  according  to  the  usual  text:  iv  n 
T^  fAiyoiKu  TTSO/w,  rZiv  iTs-i'hiKrav  iTnrtuv  vipi  xi/rov  ciTFOx.'Krioowxi,  x^P^^" 
avt/iKTtoiv  i-TziriTYi  Yx'hi'hxicx.  Yxjix  x.x'Kovf/.suov  Kxi  TV  llepxi'x  rviv  llaiilaulrtv. 
Accordhig  to  this  it  might  be  supposed  tliat  Ileiod  had  founded  three 
colonies  :  1.  an  unknown  place  in  the  great  plain  ;  2.  a  place  called  Gaba  in 
Galilee  ;  and  3.  Esebonitis  in  Peraoa.  The  two  first  are,  however,  certainly 
identical;  the  -n  after  ex/  must  be  omitted,  and  the  meaning  of  i-l  rri 
Vx'Ki'Kxix  is,  as  the  whole  context  shows,  "for  the  controlling  of  Galilee." 
This  also  confirms  the  view,  that  Gaba  lay  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  Carmel. 
For  the  rest,  the  reading  here,  as  well  as  in  Bell.  Jud.  iii.  8.  1,  fluctuates 
between  Yxlix  and  IV/S^Aa,  but  the  former  is  preferable. 

300  Plinius,  //.  N.  V.  19.  75. 

""'  See  in  general,  Keland,  p.  769.     Pauly's  Encycl  iii  563.     Kuhu,  Dii 
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too  short  to  suit  the  situation  north-east  of  Carmel.^^  Still 
more  improbable  is  it,  that  the  coins  with  the  superscription 
K.\avBt(€cov)  ^iXiTriTTeuiv)  Fa^ijvcov  belong  to  our  Gaba. 
These  titles  point  rather  to  a  Gaba,  which  bad  belonged  to 
the  Tetrarch  Philip ;  ""^^  and  the  Gabe,  mentioned  by  Pliny  as 
near  Caesarea  Panias,  may  be  identical  with  it.^"^  Lastly, 
which  Gaba  the  TalSai  in  Palaestina  sccunda,  mentioned  by 
Hierocles,  may  be,  must  be  left  uncertain.^"^  Guerin  thinks  he 
has  discovered  one  Gaba  in  the  village  of  Sheikh  Abreik  upon  a 
hill  near  Caruiel,  with  the  situation  of  wliich  the  statements 
of  Josephus  certainly  agree. ^""^ 

26.  Ushon  or  Hesbon,  Hebr.  P^tJ^n,  in  the  LXX.  and 
Eusebius  'Eae^cov,  Josephus  'Eaae^cov,  later  'Ea/3ov<;.  The 
town  lay,  according  to  Josephus,  20  m.  jJ-  east  of  the  Jordan, 

sldJt.  und  hurgerl.Verf.  ii.  320,  350  sq.  The  same,  Uehcr  die  Entstehung  del 
Stadte  dcr  Alien,  p.  424.  Quandt,  JiuUia  rind  die  Nachbarscha/l  im  Jahrh. 
vor  und  nacJi  der  Geburt  Christi  (1873),  p.  120  sq. 

^^^  Euseb.  Onomast.,  ed.  Lax'arde,  p.  246:  kxi  lart  iT<ihiy(,vn  Vecfii 
x.x'Aovjxivyi  u(  xTTo  uYifiiluv  17  TVji  KxKjxpsi'x;  et  alia  villa  Gabatha  in  fiuibus 
Diocaesareae  'x-xpxx.sifiii/n  rf)  f^iyx^.u  '^noiu  tvj;  Aiytuvog.  Tlie  words  here 
interpolated  in  Latin  from  Hieronymus  have  been  omitted  from  the  text  of 
Eusebius  through  homoioteleuton.  Through  their  omission  it  came  to 
appear,  that  the  little  town  of  Gabe  was  16  m.  p.  from  Caesarea,  and  yet  at 
the  same  time  in  the  great  plain  of  Legeon  (Megiddo),  which  is  not  possible. 
The  Gabe  of  Eusebius  seems,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  identical  with  Jeba, 
which  is  marked  on  the  large  English  chart  directly  north  of  Caesarea  on 
the  western  declivity  of  Carmel.  Maj)  of  Western  Palestine,  sheet  viii.  to 
the  left,  above ;  also  Memoirs,  ii.  42,  where  indeed  this  Jeba  is  identified 
with  TTo'hi^  i-Twiuv. 

3"^  S^e  on  the  coins,  Noris,  iv.  5.  6  (ed.  Lips.  pp.  4.58-462).  Eckhel,  iii. 
341  sqq.  Miounet,  v.  316-318  ;  Snppl  viii.  220-222.  De  Saulcy,  pp.  339^ 
343,  pi.  xix.  n.  1-7.  The  coins  have  an  era  commencing  somewhere 
between  693  and  696  A.U.C. 

3o<  PUnius,  //.  N.  V.  18.  74. 

^os  Hierocles,  S;/necd.,  ed.  Parthey,  p.  44. 

3"^  Guerin,  Galilee,  i.  395-397.  Sheikh  Abreik  lies  upon  an  isolated 
eminence  close  to  Carmel,  under  the  same  degree  of  latitude  as  Nazareth. 
Compare  The  Survey  of  Western  Palestine,  Memoirs  by  Conder  and 
Kitchener,  i.  343-351,  also  the  English  map,  sheet  v.  It  is  certainly  incorrect 
to  seek  for  Gaba  in  the  situation  of  the  present  Jebata,  as  Meuke  does  in 
his  Bihel-Atlas.  The  latter  is  much  too  far  from  Carmel,  in  the  midst  of  the 
plain ;  and  is,  on  the  contrary,  identical  with  the  Gabatha  of  Eusebius  (see 
note  302). 
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Opposite  Jericlio.^^^  With  this  agrees  exactly  the  situation  of  the 
present  Hesban,  east  of  Jordan,  under  the  same  degree  of  latitude 
as  the  northern  point  of  the  Dead  Sea,  where  ruins  are  also 
found.^"^  Hesbon  is  frequently  mentioned  as  the  capital  of 
an  Aniorite  kingdom. ^°^  In  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  appears  as  a  Moabite  town.^^°  And  as  such  it 
is  also  mentioned  by  Josephus  even  in  the  time  of  Alexander 
Jannaeus,  by  whose  victories  it  was  incorporated  in  the  Jewish 
region  {Antt.  xiii.  15.  4).  Its  further  history  cannot  be 
accurately  followed.  At  all  events  it  was  in  the  possession  of 
Herod,  when  he  refortitied  it  for  the  control  of  Peraea,  and 
placed  in  it  a  military  colony  {Antt.  xv.  8,  5).^^^  The 
district  of  Esbon  is  mentioned  as  the  eastern  boundary  of 
Peraea  by  Josephus,  hence  it  did  not  in  a  political  sense 
belong  to  Peraea.^'^    At  the  outbreak  of  the  Jewish  war,  it  was 

^"^  Euseb.  Onomast.  p.  253:  'Ect£/3w»  .  .  .  xkMItoh  li  i/vv'Ealiovg,  iTrlani/.oi 
■KoKii  t~fii  '  Apctiiixi^  ill  optai  Tolg  uvTticpv  rvjg  '  lipt^cov;  xsifciv^,  u;  cl~o  a/i^usiaw 
t'  tgD    lopdoivov. 

^°®  See  Seetzen,  Reisen,  i.  497,  iv.  220  sqq.  Burckhardt,  Reisen,  ii.  623 
Bq.,  1063.  Ritter,  Erdknnde,  xv.  2.  1170-1181.  De  Saulcy,  Voyage  en 
Terre  Suinte  (1865),  i.  279  sqq.  (with  a  plan  of  the  ruius).  Badeker-Socin, 
Palcistina,  p.  318.  On  the  history,  Relaiid,  p.  719  sq.  Raumer,  p.  262. 
The  articles  on  "Hesbon,"  in  Winer,  Schenkel,  Riehm,  Herzog's  Real- 
Encycl.  1st  ed.  vi.  21  sq.  Kuhn,  Die  stddt.  und  biirgcrl.  Verfassung,  ii 
337,  386  sq. 

309  Num.  xxi.  26  sqq.  ;  Dent.  i.  4,  ii.  24  sqq.,  iii.  2  sqq.,  iv.  46  ;  Josh.  ix. 
9,  xii.  2  sqq.,  xiii.  10,  21  ;  Judg.  xi.  19  sqq.     Comp.  also  Judith  v.  15. 

310  Isa.  XV.  4,  xvi.  8,  9  ;  Jer.  xlviii.  2,  34,  35,  xlix.  3. 

'^1  Thus  certainly  must  the  passage  cited  be  understood  ;  see  on  its  tenor, 
note  299.  The  form  'Eaifiavtri;  is  the  designation  of  the  district  of  Esbon. 
The  town  itself  is  called  'Euefiuv  or  'Eaijii2ui>.  ^tiiuvWit  occurs  for 
'Eaii3(j>i/lr{;,  Bill.  Jiid.  ii.  18.  1,  iii.  3.  3.     See  the  following  note. 

^1-  ^iliu'MTig  is  certainly  the  reading,  as  in  Ikll.  Jud.  ii.  18.  1,  instead  of 
^I'hfiuvlTis-  In  Menke's  Bihcl- Atlas,  sheet  v.,  Essebon  is  correctly  jilaced 
outside  Peraea;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  incorrectly  allotted  to  tlie  Nabatnean 
realm  instead  of  to  that  of  Ikroil  the  Great.  It  is  possible  that  after  the 
de.ith  of  Ilerud  it  may  liMve  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Arabians,  as  e.g. 
Machaerus  also  temporarily  belonged  to  them  {Antt.  xviii.  5.  1).  The  cir- 
cunistjince  that  Esbon,  after  the  erection  of  Arabia  to  the  rank  of  a  pro- 
vince, belonged  thereto  favours  this  suppo-sition.  Less  convincing  is  the 
mention  of  the  Esbonitae  Aral)es  in  Piinius,  v.  11.  6."»,  since  tiiis  is  only  said 
in  an  ethnographical  sense.  In  any  case  the  Se/Savm;  forme<l  in  tiie  time  of 
DIV.  II.  VOL.  I.  I 
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attacked  by  the  insurgent  Jews  {Bell.  Jud.  ii.  18.  1).  At  the 
creation  of  the  province  of  Arabia,  a.d.  105,  Esbon,  or  as  it 
was  now  called  Esbus,  was  probably  forthwith  awarded  to  it, 
for  Ptolemy  already  speaks  of  it  as  belonging  to  Arabia.^^^ 
The  few  coins  as  yet  known  are  those  of  either  Caracalla  or 
Elagabalus.^^*  It  was  an  important  town  in  the  time  of  Ense- 
bius,^^"  and  Christian  bishops  of  Esbus  (Esbundorura,  ^Ea^ovv- 
ricop)  are  mentioned  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.^^*^ 

27.  Antipatris,  ^AvmraTpl<i?^^  The  original  name  of  this 
town  was  Kacf^apaa^d/^^  or  Ra^apaa^d,^^^  sometimes  Kairep- 
aa^ivr}^^^  Hebrew  N3D  123,  under  which  name  it  also  occurs  in 
Eabbinical  literature.^^^  Its  situation  is  evidenced  by  the 
present  Kefr-Saba,  north-eastward  of  Joppa,  the  position  of 

Josephns  a  town  district  proper,  which  though  perhaps  subject  to  the 
Arabians,  was  still  distinct  from  the  other  Arabias,  Bell.  Jud.  iii.  3.  3. 

2^'  Ptolem.  V.  17.  6.  The  town  is  here  called  ''Ealiovru.  (so  also  the  Codex 
of  Vatopedi,  see  GeograpJiie  de  Ptolemee,  reproduction  photolithographlque, 
etc.,  Paris  1867,  p.  Ivii.  below),  which  however  is  properly  the  accusative 
form  of 'Ea/Soy;. 

31*  Eckhel,  iii.  603.  Mionnet,  v.  585  sq. ;  Suppl.  viii.  387.  De  Saulcy, 
p.  393,  pi.  xxiii.  n.  5-7. 

31^  See  above,  note  307.  Eusebius  also  frequently  mentions  the  town  else- 
where in  the  Onomasticon.  See  Lagarde's  Index,  s.v.  ta/iovv,  eae/iovu  and  iaijiov;. 

316  Le  Quien,  Oriens  christianus,  ii.  863. 

"^  See  on  the  subject  generally,  Reland,  p.  569  sq.,  690.  Pauly's  Enc. 
i.  1.  1150.  Kuhn,  ii.  851.  Winer,  .s.v.  "Antipatris."  Raumer,  p.  147.  Robin- 
son's Palestine,  ii.  p.  242,  iii.  pp.  138,  139.  Ritter,  xvi.  569-572.  Guerin, 
Sama7-ie,  ii.  857-367 ;  comp.  ii.  132  sq.  Wilson,  Quarterly  Statement, 
1874,  pp.  192-196.  The  Survey  of  Western  Palestine,  Memoirs  by  Conder 
and  Kitchener,  ii.  184,  258-262  ;  the  English  map,  sheets  x.  and  xiii. 
Ebers  and  Guthe,  Palcistina,  vol.  ii.  p.  452. 

318  Joseph.  Antt.  xvi.  5.  2. 

*i^  Joseph.  Antt.  xiii.  15.  1.  The  reading  here  fluctuates  between  Kx/ixp- 
aot(ia,,  Xci(iix.pax(ix  and  Xx/ixp^xfix. 

320  Such  is  undoubtedly  the  reading  Instead  of  xxi  'Trspax/iivn  in  the 
passage  of  the  Chronicon  Paschale,  ed.  Dindorf,  i.  367  :  6  xi/ro;  Ii  xxl 
' AvSri^ovx  i'Tnx.riaxg  ' h.ypi'Tr'Triixv  iKxhiasf,  'in  Be  x.xi  TrspaxfiivYiv  tig  Suo^x 
'  AvTtvxTpov  Tbv  loiov  TTxrpo?.  Comp.  Reland,  pp.  690,  925.  In  the  parallel 
passage  in  SynceUus,  ed.  Dindorf,  i.  595,  it  is  said :  ht  re  Hxpaxux^xv  d; 

TifiYlV     Al/TlTTXTpOV  TOtJ  VXTpOg  XVTOV     AvTlTTXTpl^X  UVOfiXaS. 

321  Tosefta,  Nidda  649.  35  (ed.  Zuckermandel)  ;  Bab.  Nidda  61^  ;  Jen 
Demai  ii.  1,  fol.  22c.  Hamburger,  Real-Encycl.  fur  Bihel  und  Talmud, 
ij.  637,  art.  "  Kephar  Saba." 
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which  agrees  with  the  statements  of  ancient  writers  concerning 
Antipatris,  that  it  was  150  stadia  from  Joppa/'^  at  the  entrance 
of  the  mountainous  district/^'^  and  26  m.  p.  south  of  Caesarea, 
on  the  road  thence  to  Lydia.^^  Herod  here  founded  in  a 
well-watered  and  well-wooded  plain  a  new  city,  which  he 
called  Antipatris  in  honour  of  his  father  Antipater  (Antt.  xvi. 
5.  2;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  21.  9).  The  town  is  also  mentioned  in  Eabbini- 
cal  literature  under  this  name,  D"iDQ''t:JX  ;  ^^^  also  by  Ptolemy, 
Eusebius,  and  Stephanus  Byzantinus.^"^  It  was  much  reduced 
in  the  fourth  century  after  Christ,  being  spoken  of  in  the 
Itimrar.  Burclig.,  not  as  a  civitas,  but  only  as  a  mutatio 
(stopping  place),  and  designated  by  Jerome  as  a  semirutum 
opidulum?^  Yet  a  Bishop  of  Antipatris  still  occurs  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  a.d.  451.^"^  Its  existence  in 
these  later  times  is  also  elsewhere  evidenced.^^^  Nay,  so  late 
as  the  eighth  century  after  Christ  it  is  still  spoken  of  as  a 
town  inhabited  by  Christians.^" 

28.    Phasaclis,    ^aaarfKl'^p^       It    was    in   honour    of   his 
brother  Phasael  that  Herod  founded  in  the  Jordan  valley,  in  a 

322  Antt.  xiiL  15.  1.  828  BeU.  Jud.  i.  4.  7. 

82*  The  Itinerarium  Burdigalense  (in  Tobler  and  Molinier,  Itinera,  etc., 
p.  20)  gives  the  distance  from  Caesarea  to  Aiitijjatris  at  26  m.  p.,  that 
from  Antipatris  to  Lydda  at  10  m.  p.  The  former  number  agrees  ahiiost 
exactly  with  the  situation  of  Kef r- Saba,  the  hitter  is  in  consequence  of  a 
clerical  error  too  little.  The  general  situation  of  Antipatris,  as  on  the  road 
from  Caesarea  to  Lydda,  is  also  elsewliere  testified;  sac  Antt.  xxiii.31 ;  Josepl' 
BelL  Jud.  ii.  19.  1,  9,  iv.  8.  1.  Hieronym.  Pcrct/i-iuatio  Paubie  (in  Tobler, 
Palaestinae  dexcr.  p.  13).  The  reasons  brought  forward  by  Guerin,  AVilsou, 
Conder,  and  Miihlau  (Riehm's  Worlerh.)  against  the  identity  of  Kefr-Saba 
and  Antipatris  do  not  seem  to  me  decisive. 

^-^  Mishna,  O'ittin  vii.  7  ;  B(d).  G'ittin  7G'^  Liglitfoot,  Cenlaria  Mutthaco 
■praemixna,  c.  58  (Upp.  ii.  :jll).  Neubaucr,  Ueoyraphie  du  T(dmud,  pp. 
8G-90.     Hamburger,  Real-Encijcl.  ii.  03,  art.  "  Antipatris." 

82C  Ptolcinaeus,  v.  10.  0.   Kusobius,  Onoviast.  pp.  245,  240.    Steph.  Byz.  a.v. 

"2'  See  the  jiassages  cited,  note  324. 

8*8  Le  Qnien,  Orinis  chrhlidun.i,  iii.  579  sq. 

^"^  iiieroch'S,  Synced,  (cd.  Tarthcy)  p.  13.  The  Notllia  ephcopat.  (the 
BiUllf),  p.   1  13. 

^'"  Theophaiiis,  (Jhrouot/niplila,  (id  mm.  Dtnn.  713  (ed.  Honnens.  i.  058). 

8»'  See  in  general,  lioland,  p.  95.3  sq.  Pnuly's  Knr.  v.  1439.  Kanmer, 
p.  210.     Jiobiiisou's  I'akstine,  i.  p.  609,   iii.  p.  L'93.      Kilter,  xv.  1.  458  9f\. 
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hitherto  untilled  but  fertile  region,  which  was  thus  f^ained  foi 
cultivation,  the  city  of  Phasaelis  {Antt.  xvi.  5.  2  ;  Bell.  Jud. 
i.  21.  9).  After  his  death  the  town,  with  its  valuable  palm 
plantations,  came  into  the  possession  of  his  sister  Salome 
{Antt.  xviii.  8.  1,  11.  5  ;  Bdl.  Jud.  ii.  6.  3);  and  after  her 
death  into  that  of  the  Empress  Li  via  {Antt.  xviii.  2.  2  ;  Bell. 
Jud.  ii.  9.  1).  Pliny  speaks  of  the  excellent  dates  obtained 
from  the  palm  trees  growing  there.^^^  The  town  is  also 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  Stephanus  Byz.,  and  the  geographers 
of  Eavenua.^^^  Its  name  has  been  preserved  in  the  present 
Karbet  Fasail  on  the  edge  of  the  plain  of  the  Jordan,  in  a 
fertile  district.  The  stream  flowing  thence  to  the  Jordan  is 
called  Wadi  Fasail.^^^ 

29.  Caesarea  Panias.^^^  To  Ildveiov  properly  means  the 
grotto  dedicated  to  Pan  at  the  source  of  the  Jordan.^^''  It  is 
first  mentioned  under  this  name  by  Polybius  in  the  time  of 
Antiochus  the   Great,  who  there  gained  (198   B.C.)  over  the 

Guerin,  Samarie,  i.  228-232.  The  Survey  of  Western  Palestine.,  Memoirs 
by  Conder  and  Kitchener,  ii.  388,  392 ;  and  the  large  Enghsh  map, 
sheet  XV. 

^^-  Plinius,  H.  N.  xiii.  4.  44 :  Sed  ut  copia  ibi  atque  fertilitas,  ita  nobili- 
tas  in  Judaea,  nee  in  tota,  sed  Hiericunte  maxume,  quamquam  laudatae  et 
Archelaide  et  Phaselide  atque  Liviade,  gentis  ejusdem  convallibus. 

^^^  Ptolem.  V.  16.  7.  Steph.  Byz.  s.v.  Geographus  Jiavennas,  edd.  Pinder 
et  Parthey  (1860),  p.  84.  The  town  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Middle  Ages 
(in  Burchardus  and  Mariuus  Sanutus),  see  the  passages  in  Guerin,  Samarie, 
i.  231  sq. 

^^■*  See  especially  the  large  English  map,  sheet  xv.,  and  the  description 
in  Guerin  and  Conder,  as  above. 

335  See  on  the  general  subject,  Eeland,  pp.  918-922.  Winers  RWB. 
and  Schenkel's  Bihcllex.  s.v.  "Caesarea."  Kuhn,  ii.  334.  Robinson's 
Palestine,  iii.  397-413.  Ritter,  Enlkunde,  xv.  1.  195-207.  Guerin, 
Galilee,  ii.  308-323.  The  Survey  of  Western  Palestine,  Memoirs  by  Conder 
and  Kitchener,  i.  95,  109-113,  125-128;  the  large  English  map,  sheet  ii. 
Ebers  and  Guthe,  Palcistina  in  Bild  und  Wort,  i.  356-366.  Views  of  the 
Pan-Grotto  in  the  Due  de  Luynes  Voyage  d'  Exploration,  etc..  Atlas, 
plates  62,  63.  Inscriptions,  Corp.  Inscr.  Grace,  n.  4537-4539.  Le  Has 
et  Waddington,  Inscriptions,  vol.  iii.  n.  1891-1894. 

336  ipije  Paneion  is  described  as  a  grotto  {airvfkcuov,  oiuTpov)  in  Joseph. 
Antt.  XV.  10.  3.  Bell.  Jud.  i.  21.  3,  iii.  10.  7:  lox-u  ^ev'lopnx!.ov  TrnyA 
TO  Tluv'iov.  Steph.  Byz.  s.v.  Iletvix.  The  mountain  was  called  by  the  same 
name  as  the  grotto,  Euseb.  Hist.  eccl.  \u.  17 :  in  t«??  vvupiietig  tov  y.m.'hw- 
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Egyptian  general  Scopas  tlie  decisive  victory,  in  consequence 
of  which  all  Palestine  fell  into  his  hands."^''  Even  this  early 
mention  would  lead  us  to  infer  a  Hellenization  of  the  place 
in  the  third  century  before  Christ.  In  any  case  the  popula- 
tion of  the  surrounding  district,  as  its  farther  history  also 
shows,  was  chiefly  non-Jewish.  In  the  early  times  of  Herod 
the  country  of  JJavia';  (as  it  was  called  from  the  Pan-Grotto 
there)  belonged  to  a  certain  Zenodorus,  after  whose  death,  in 
the  year  20  B.C.,  it  was  given  by  Augustus  to  Herod  (see 
above,  §  15),  who  built  a  splendid  temple  to  Augustus  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Pan-Grotto  {Antt.  xv.  10.  3  ;  Bell.  Jud. 
i.  21.  3).  The  place,  which  lay  there,  was  originally  called 
like  the  country,  llavia<i  or  Ilavea^i}'^'^  It  was  first,  however, 
transformed  into  a  considerable  town  by  Philip  the  Tetrarch, 
the  son  of  Herod,  who  rebuilt  it  and  called  it  Kaiadpeia,  in 
lionour  of  Augustus  {Antt.  xviii.  2.  1  ;  Bell.  Jucl.  ii.  9.  1). 
This  refoundation  belongs  to  the  early  times  of  Philip ;  for 
the  coins  of  the  town  have  an  era,  the  commencement  of 
which  probably  dates  from  tlic  year  3  B.C.  (751  A.u.c),  or  at 
latest  2  B.C.  (752  A.u.c.).^^^  After  the  death  of  Pliilip,  his 
realm  was  for  a  few  years  under  Eoman  administration,  then 
under  Agrippa  I.,  then  again  under  Roman  procurators,  and 
at  last,  in  a.d.  53,  under  Agrippa  II.,  who  enlarged  Caesarea 
and  called  it   Nepwvu't<i  in   honour  of  Nero  {Antt.  xv.  9.  4), 

f/.-]/ov  Utuvicjv  opov;  (To  Hoiyiiov  is  properly  an  adjective  requiring  as  a 
coiiiploiiicnt  citlier  oLvirpou  or  opo;. 

'"^  Polybius,  xvi.  18,  xxviii.  1. 

«88  Hxuix;  or  Ilxviot;  is  properly  an  adjective  and  indeed  the  fcni.  of 
lluutio;  (as  dyptx;,  >.ivKci;,  cpeiii;  are  the  poetic  feminincs  of  oiypio;,  "KivKog, 
Scisioi).  Hence  tliu  same  word  serves  to  designate  both  the  cotintri/  (wliere 
X^'pcc  is  the  compleuient,  Antt.  xv.  10.  ',),  xvii.  8.  1.  Jiill.  .Jud.  ii.  9.  1. 
riiuins,  V.  18.  74  :  Panias  in  qua  Caesarea)  and  the  tuwn  or  village  (wliere 
x&A/f  or  KUfirt  is  the  oonipkincnt,  Aiitl.  xviii.  2.  1). 

839  See  Noris,  iv.  6.  4  (ed.  Lips.  pp.  442-463).  Eckhel,  iii.  839-344. 
Snnclemento,  Dc  vulf/arl.i  airne  cinnuhitionc  (Rome  1793),  iii.  2,  p.  322  sqq. 
TIr-  coins  in  Mionnct,  v.  '.W  l-31f> ;  Suj^jd.  viii.  217-220.  Do  Sanlcy,  pp.  313- 
321,  pi.  xviii.  Tlie  addititjn  to  tlie  Chronicle  of  Ku.sehiuR,  which  trauepdHcs 
the  foundation  to  the  time  of  Tilierius,  is  of  no  value.  See  below,  note  39U. 
Also  Jerome  in  the  Chronicle  and  Commcut.  on  Mutth.  .\vi.  13  (see  note  345). 
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which  name  is  occasionally  found  on  coins.^*''  That  the  town 
was  then  also  chiefly  a  heathen  one  appears  from  Joseph.  Vita, 
13.  Hence  both  Titus  and  Vespasian  passed  their  times  of 
repose  during  the  Jewish  war  amidst  games  and  other 
festivities  at  this  place.^"  The  name  Neronias  seems  never 
to  have  been  naturalized.  In  the  first  century  after  Christ 
this  Caesarea  was,  to  distinguish  it  from  others,  usually  called 
Kaicrapeca  rj  ^tXliTTrov ;  ^^^  its  official  designation  upon  coins, 
especially  of  the  second  century,  is  Kaia(apeia)  ^e/Siaart)) 
i€p(a)  KoX  dav(\o<i)  vtto  Uaveiw.^^^  Elsewhere  it  has  generally 
been  called  since  the  second  century  Kaiadpeca  Uavta';, 
which  name  also  predominates  on  coins  of  the  third.^*^  Since 
the  fourth  the  name  of  Caesarea  has  been  wholly  lost,  and  the 
town  called  only  Panias.^*^  This  seems  besides  to  have 
always  remained  its  prevailing  name  among  the  native  popu- 

8*0  Mionnet,  v.  315.  De  Saulcy,  pp.  316,  318.  Madden,  History  of 
Jewish  Coinage^  pp.  116,  117.     The  same,  Coins  of  the  Jews,  pp.  145,  146. 

3*1  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  iii.  9.  7,  vii.  2.  1. 

3*2  Matt.  xvi.  13  ;  Mark  viii.  27.  Joseph.  Antt.  xx.  9.  4  ;  Bell.  Jud. 
iii.  9.  7,  vii.  2.  1  ;   Vita,  13. 

3*3  See  the  Hterature  cited  in  note  339,  especially  Mionnet  and  De  Saulcy. 

3**  Ptolem.  V.  15.  21,  viii.  20.  12  {Kciktoc^hoc  TLeiutix.i).  Corp.  Inscr. 
Graec.  n.  4750  (upon  the  statue  of  Memnou  at  Thebes),  and  n.  4921  (at 
Philoe),  both  times  Konaupdci;  TLxv/kIos.  Le  Bas  et  Waddiugtou,  Inscrip- 
tions, vol.  iii.  n.  1620^  (at  Aphrodisias  in  Caria  in  the  second  century  after 
Christ)  •  Kxiaupuxu  Huvia.'ha,.  Tahula  Peuting.  (Caesareapaueas).  Geo- 
graphus  Eavennas,  edd.  Finder  et  Parthey,  p.  85.  The  coins  in  De  Saulcy, 
pp.  317,  322  sq. 

3*5  Eusebius,  who  frequently  mentions  the  town  in  the  Onomasticon, 
always  calls  it  Haueoig  only  (see  the  Index  in  Lagarde's  edition).  And  this 
is  generally  its  name  in  ecclesiastical  literature  ;  see  Eusebius,  Hist.  eccl.  vii. 
17,  18.  Hieron.  in  Jesaj.  xhi.  1  sqq.,  ed.  Vallarsi,  iv.  507  (in  confinio 
Caesareae  Philippi,  quae  nunc  vocatur  Paneas).  Idem  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  19, 
ed.  Vail.  V.  317  (ubi  hodie  Paneas,  quae  quondam  Caesarea  Philippi  voca- 
batur)  ;  Idem  in  Matt.  xvi.  13,  ed.  Vail.  vii.  121  (in  honorem  Tiberii  (sic !) 
Caesaris  Caesaream,  quae  nunc  Paneas  dicitur,  construxit),  Sozom.  v.  21. 
Philostorg.  vii.  3  (comp.  also  Miiller,  Fragm.  hist,  graec.  iv.  646).  Theo- 
doret.  Quaest.  (see  the  passages  in  Reland,  p.  919).  Malalas,  ed.  Diudorf, 
p.  237.  Glycas  Theophanes  (see  the  passages  in  Reland,  p.  922).  Photius, 
Cod.  271,  sub  fin.  The  Acts  of  the  Councils  (in  Le  Quien,  Oriens  chris- 
tianus,  ii.  831).  Hierocles,  Stjnecd.,  ed.  Parthey,  p.  43.  Theodosius,  De 
situ  teirae  sanctae,  §  13  (ed.  Gildenieister  1882).  On  the  supposed  statue 
of  Chrifat  at  Puneas,  see  also  Gieseler,  Kirchengesch.  i.  1.  85  sq. 
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lation,**^  as  it  is  also  that  chiefly  used  (in  the  form  d"'''3Q)  in 
Eabbinic  literature.^*^  When  the  "  villages  of  Caesarea 
Philippi "  (al  Kcofiac  Kaiaapeia<i  t%  ^iXLinrov)  are  mentioned 
in  the  New  Testament,  Mark  viii.  27,  of  course  the  genitive 
here  expresses  not  a  merely  "  local  reference  "  of  the  villages 
to  the  town,^*^  but  shows  that  they  belong  and  are  subject  to 
it, — in  other  words,  that  Caesarea  had,  like  each  of  these  towns, 
a  district  of  its  own  which  it  governed. 

30.  Julias,  formerly  Bethsaida^^^  In  the  place  of  a  village 
called  Bethsaida,  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth, 
a  new  town  was  built  by  Philip,  who  called  it  'lovXid'i,  in 
honour  of  Julia  the  daughter  of  Augustus  {Antt.  xviii.  2.  1  ; 
Bell.  Jud.  ii.  9.  1).  Its  situation  eastward  of  the  Jordan,  just 
Defore  the  latter  flows  into  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  is  placed 
beyond  doubt  by  the  repeated  and  concurrent  statements  of 
Josephus.^^^  The  foundation  of  this  city  also  must  have 
taken  place  in  the  earlier  times  of  Philip.  For  in  the  year 
2  B.C.  (752  A.u.c.)  Julia  had  already  been  banished  by 
Augustus  to  the  island  of  Pandateria,^^^  and  it  is  not  conceiv- 

^*^  Comp.  Euseb.  //.  E.  vii.  17  :  tTrl  r^;  tl>/?aVxoy  Kxicxpeiec;,  ijv 
Yix'jiOiOei,  fboiuiKig  T^poaxyopivovai. 

^*''  Mishna,  Para  viii.  11  ;  Tosefta,  Bcclioroth  p.  542, 1,  ed.  Zuckermandel 
(ill  both  passages  tlic  "  Grotto  of  Panias,"  D''"'JD  myo,  is  raentione(i). 
Buxtorf,  Lex.  Chald.  col.  1752.  Levy,  Chald.  WUrlcrhiich,  ii.  273  sq. 
Liglitfoot,  Cenluria  Matthaeo  pracinissa,  c.  67  (Oj)p.  ii.  220).  Neubauer, 
Ge'ographie  <lu  Talmud,  pp.  236-238.  The  corrupted  form  D^^IOD  does  not 
belong  to  the  usage  of  the  living  language,  but  in  the  first  instance  to  a 
later  text.  In  the  passages  cited  from  the  Mishna  the  best  authorities  still 
have  D^"'JD  (so  Aruch,  Cod.  de  Rossi  138,  Cambridge  University  Additional, 
470. 1).     In  Aruch  this  form  only  is  everywhere  quoted. 

8*8  So  Winer,  Grrmmntlh,  §  30.  2. 

^*^  Sec  in  geiienil,  Kclaud,  pp.  653  sqq.,  869.  Raumor,  p.  122.  Winer, 
s.v.  "Bethsaida."  Kuhn,  ii.  352.  Roltinson,  ii.  pp.  105,  40G,  iii.  jip.  3r)8, 
359.  Rittcr,  xv.  1.  278  sqq.  Gueriii,  Galilee,  i.  329-338.  Furrer  iu  the 
Zeilsch.  of  the  German  l\d.-Vereiiis,  ii.  66-70. 

3*°  See  especially,  JkU.  Jud.  iii.  10.  7  ;  also  Antt.  xviii.  2.  1  (ou  the  I^ike 
of  Gennesareth)  ;  Vita,  72  (near  the  Jonhm)  ;  Antt.  xx.  8.  4  ;  Bdl.  JiitL 
ii.  13.  2  (in  Peraca).  Also  Pliniiis,  //.  N.  v.  15.  71,  mentions  Julias  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Lake  of  (J(  iiiicsareth. 

^*^  Velleius,  ii.  100.  Dio  Ca-sius,  Iv.  10.  Comp.  Sucton.  Ant/.  65.  Tad 
Annul.  [.  63.     Pauly's  Luc.  v.  814  sq.     Lcwiu,  Fasti  sacri  (1865),  u.  961. 
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able,  that  Philip  should,  after  that  date,  have  named  a  town 
after  her.^^^  Of  its  subsequent  history,  nothing  is  known  but 
that  it  was  given  by  Nero  to  Agrippa  II.  (Aiitt.  xx.  8.  4 ;  Bell. 
Jud.  ii,  13.  2).  It  is  mentioned  in  Pliny,  Ptolemy  and  the 
geographers  of  Eavenna.^^^  From  the  manner  in  which 
Josephus  speaks  of  it  {Antt.  xviii.  2.  1),  it  might  appear  as 
though  Philip  had  only  altered  the  name  of  the  village  of 
Bethsaida  into  Julias,  and  thus,  that  the  new  place  too  was 
only  a  Koofir].^''^  In  another  passage  however  he  explicitly 
distinguishes  Julias  from  the  surrounding  villages  as  a  TroXt?, 
hence  the  former  was  properly  speaking  a  7roXi9  from  the 
time  of  its  rebuilding.  The  question  as  to  whether  the 
Bethsaida  of  the  New  Testament  was  identical  with  this — a 
question  recently  again  decided  in  the  affirmative  ^^^ — must 
here  be  left  undiscussed. 

31.  Sepphoris,  ^e7r0cwpt9.^^^  The  Semitic  form  of  this 
name  fluctuates  between  p^s^  and  '''}isV.  Perhaps  the  former 
is   the   older,  the  latter  the  abbreviated   form.^^'^     With  the 

^^2  So  also  Sanclemente,  De  vulgaris  aerae  cmeiidatione,  p.  327  sqq. 
Lewin,  Fasti  sacri,  n.  953.  The  Chronicle  of  Eusebius  erroneously  places 
the  foundation  of  Julias  in  the  time  of  Tiberius ;  see  below,  note  390. 

353  piinius,  V.  15.  71.  Ptolera.  v.  16.  4.  Geogr.  Ravennas,  edd.  Pinder 
et  Parthey,  p.  85. 

^^*  Antt.  xviii.  2.  1  :  ku/hyiv  Se  BYidtrxi'ocii/,  -Trpo;  'Kifivvi  "hi  tyi  YsvvifiaccplTihi, 
'jro'Kiu;  Tcxpctaxi^f  ci^ia,ux  ttT^^Sh  n  olx-riTopuv  kuI  rrt  (x.'KK-/}  "hvvoiiASt,  lovXi'^ 
Svyonpl  rfi  Kmifrxpog  of^-avv/^ou  iKXhiatv. 

355  Holtzmann,  Jahrb.  f.  prot.  Theol.  1878,  p.  383  sq.  Furrer  in  the 
Zeitsch.  of  the  German  Pdl.-Ver.  ii.  66-70.  Against  this  identity,  see 
especially  Reland,  Raumer  and  Winer,  as  above. 

356  See  in  general,  Reland,  pp.  999-1003.  Pauly's  Enc.  vi.  1.  1050. 
Raumer,  p.  139.  Kuhn,  ii.  372.  Robinson's  Palestine,  iii.  Ill,  112. 
Ritter,  Erdkunde,  xvi.  748  sq.  Guerin,  Galilee,  i.  369-376.  The  Survey  of 
Western  Palestine,  Memoirs  by  Conder  and  Kitchener,  i.  279  sq.,  330-338  ; 
also  sheet  v.  of  the  English  map. 

357  The  place  does  not  occur  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  very  frequently, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  Rabbinical  literature.  In  the  Mishna  it  is  found  in 
the  four  following  places :  Kiddushin  iv.  6  ;  Baha  mczia  viii.  8  ;  Baba 
hathra  vi.  7  ;  Aracliin  ix.  6  ;  very  often  in  the  Tosefta  (see  the  Index  in 
Zuckermandel's  edition).  Comp  also  Lightfoot,  Cevturia  Matthaco  prae- 
missa,  c.  82,  83  (0pp.  ii.  229  sqq.).  Neubauer,  Geographie  du  Talmud,  ii. 
1115.  The  orthography  fluctuates  between  pilDV  (or,  which  is  the  same, 
)''T1D'^',  D''~i1D\*)  and  niDV  (^"I1D'':»')-     '^^^^  Cod.  de  Rossi  138  has  in  all  tiie 
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former  correspond  the  Greek  and  Latin  ^eTr^oupiV,  Saphorira, 
Safforine  ;  ^^^  with  the  latter  ^awcpovpel,  Sapori.^^^  Josephus 
constantly  nses  the  Graecized  form  ^eircpwpi'i.  On  coins 
the  inhabitants  are  called  Xeirt^wp-qvoi?^'^  The  earliest 
mention  is  found  in  Josephus  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Alexander  Jannaeus,  when  Ptolemy  Lathurus  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  take  Sepphoris  by  force  {Antt.  xiii. 
12.  5).  When  Gabinius,  about  57-55  B.C.,  divided  the 
Jewish  region  into  five  "  Synedria,"  he  transferred  the 
Synedrium  for  Galilee  to  Sepphoris  {Antt.  xiv.  5.  4 ;  Bell. 
Jud.  i.  8.  5)  ;  which  shows  that  this  town  must  then  have 
been  the  most  important  town  of  Galilee.  It  is  also  mentioned 
as  a  place  of  arms  at  the  conquest  of  Palestine  by  Herod  the 
Great,  who  was  only  able  to  take  it  without  difficulty,  because 
the  garrison  of  Antigonus  had  evacuated  the  place  {Antt.  xiv. 
15.  4;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  IG.  2).  At  the  insurrection,  after  the 
death  of  Herod,  Sepphoris  seems  to  have  been  a  main  seat  of 
the  rebellion.  Varus  despatched  thither  a  division  of  hi? 
army,  burnt  the  town  and  sold  its  inhabitants  as  slaves  {Antt 
xvii.  10.  9  ;  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  5.  1).  This  makes  a  turning-point 
in  its  history ;  from  a  Jewish  town  adhering  to  the  national 
party  it  now  became  a  town  friendly  to  the  liomans,  with 
probably  a  mixed  population.  For  Herod  Antipas,  to  whose 
possession   it   was   transferred,  rebuilt  it   and   made   it   "  the 

four  places  in  the  Mishna  p~i1S"'V  ;  the  Cambridge  manuscript  too  {Universitif 
Additional,  470.  1)  has  througliout  the  phiral  form.  This  also  appears  to 
be  the  prevailing  form  in  the  Jerusalemite  Talmud  (see  tliu  quotations  in 
Lightfoot,  as  above).  Elsewhere,  on  the  contrary,  ""-ilDV  predominates, 
especially  in  the  Tosefta  (according  to  Zuckermanders  edition). 

^''^  Ssxipoyp/y,  Epijihan.  Ilacr.  30.  11  (eil.  Dimlorf).  Sai)horim,  Hicrovy- 
ni^.is  pracf.  in  Jonam  (V'allar.si,  vi.  390).  Safforine,  Ilicrou.  Ononui.'it.,  ed. 
Lagarde,  p.  88.  In  .John  xi.  54  tlie  Greek  and  I,atin  text  of  the  Cod. 
Canlahr.  has  the  addition  '2.x-?r(j:ovpiiv,  Sapfurim,  after  -^upxv. 

*5^  2«x^ot/p£/,  Ptoh'm.  V.  IG.  4  (the  Codex  of  Vatopedi  has  2otT(povpft 
without  the  addition  sj  IxTr^cvpli  ;  see  Gaxjraphie  dc  I'lok'iwr  rijiradtictinn 
j>hololith()(jr(i])hif]ue,  etc.,  p.  Ivii.).  Sapori,  Geograjdius  Ravcnnas,  odd.  Finder 
et  Parthuy,  p.  8,^. 

^'"'  !See  Eckhel,  iii.  42.j.     Mionnet,  482.     De  Saulcy,  p.  325  sq.,  pi.  xvii 
u.  1-4. 
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ornament  of  all  Galilee "  (Antt.  xviii.  2.  1) :  irpoayr^iia  rov 
TakCkalov  'TravT6<;.  But  its  population  Avas — as  was  shown 
by  its  attitude  during  the  great  war,  A.D.  66-70 — no  longer 
anti-Eoman  and  hence  no  longer  purely  Jewish.^^°*  It  is 
perhaps  this  change,  which  is  referred  to  in  a  passage  of  the 
Mishna,  in  which  the  "  ancient  government  of  Sepphoris "  is 
assumed  to  have  been  a  purely  Jewish  one.'''^  At  its  rebuild- 
ing by  Herod  Antipas,  Sepphoris  seems  to  have  been  also 
raised  to  the  rank  of  capital  of  Galilee.^^^ 

860a  That  it  was  however  still  chiefly  Jewish  is  evident  especially  from 
Bell.  Jud.  iii.  2.  4  :    -irpodifAOv;  a((^ei;  ccvtov;   v7;-so)co^to   koctx  tcjv  6,uo(pv'Kci)v 

^^^  Kiddushin  iv.  5.  It  is  here  said,  that  every  one  is  to  be  esteemed  an 
Israelite  of  pure  blood,  who  can  prove  his  descent  from  a  jmest  or  Levite, 
who  has  actually  ministered  as  such,  or  from  a  member  of  the  Sanliedrim  ; 
nay  every  one  whose  ancestors  were  known  to  have  been  public  officials  or 
almoners,  in  particular,  according  to  Kabbi  Jose,  every  •'iis^  Dinn  HTIC*  ''O 
P"nS''i*  b\y  njt^M.  In  explanation  of  this  difficult  passage  we  remark 
that  Qiinn,  properly  "  sealed,"  is  here  equivalent  to  "  confirmed,  acknow- 

T 

ledged,  accredited  by  documents  "  (compare  the  use  of  a(Ppix.-/i^(i),  John  iii. 
33,  vi.  27).     The  word  ^y,  which  the  common  text  has  after  Dinn,  must 

according  to  the  best  MSS.  be  expunged.  ''3"IS  =  «px'^'  HJC'''  is  certainly 
not  the  local  name  Jcshana  (for  which  older  commentators  liave  taken  it), 
but  the  adjective  "old."  Hence  two  explanations  are  possible.  Either — 
1.  "  Every  one,  who  (with  respect  to  his  ancestors)  was  recognised  in  the 
old  government  of  Sepphoris  as  a  member  thereof."  It  would  then  be 
assumed  that  all  the  members  of  the  old  government  were  Israelites  of 
pure  blood.  Or  2.  "  Every  one,  who  was  acknowledged  by  the  old  govern- 
ment of  Sepphoris,''  viz.  as  an  Israelite  of  pure  blood.  In  this  case  also  the 
old  government  of  Sepphoris  would  be  assumed  to  consist  of  purely  Israelitish 
officials.  The  first  explanation  seems  to  me  to  be  preferable  according 
to  the  context.  It  may  certainly  be  questionable,  when  the  ancient 
purely  Jewish  government  of  Sepphoris  was  replaced  by  another  of  mixed 
or  heathen  composition.  This  might  have  taken  place  in  the  time  of 
Hadrian,  when  much  may  have  been  changed  in  consequence  of  the 
Jewish  insurrection,  at  about  which  period  also,  it  should  be  observed, 
Sepphoris  received  the  new  name  of  Diocaesarea  (see  below).  According 
to  all  indications  however,  it  seems  to  me  probable,  that  Sepphoris  so  early 
as  its  rebuilding  by  Herod  Antipas  was  no  longer  a  purely  Jewish  town. 
Consider  also  the  coins  with  the  image  of  Trajan  I 

^^^  Josephus  says,  Antt.  xviii.  2.  1  :  v^yiv  xvtviu  tavTOxpotroptox.  This  alone 
tells  us  nothing  more  than  that  he  granted  it  its  autonomy  {KvroKpxropl^x 
siXVTovo/iiov).  But  subsequent  history  makes  it  probable,  that  the  rest  of 
Giililee  was  then  already  subordinated  to  it.     The  explanation  of  x-JToapx- 
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This  rank  was  however  afterwards  bestowed  by  the  same 
prince  upon  the  newly  built  city  of  Tiberias,  to  which 
Sepphoris  was  subordinate.^*^  It  so  continued  until  Tiberias 
was,  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  separated  from  Galilee  and  bestowed 
upon  Agrippa  II.,  when  Sepphoris  consequently  again  occupied 
the  position  of  capital  of  Galilee.^*^  Thus  chese  two  towns 
alternately  assumed  the  same  position  with  respect  to  Galilee, 
that  Jerusalem  did  with  respect  to  Judaea  (see  below,  §  2), 
Sepphoris  was  at  that  time  the  most  important  fortress  in 
Galilee,^*^  and,  after  Tiberias,  the  largest  town  in  the  pro- 
vince.^^^  Hence,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Jewish  war,  it  was  of 
the  greatest  consequence,  that  just  this  town  did  not  participate 
in  the  insurrection,  but  remained  from  the  beginning  on  the 
side  of  the  Eomans.  So  early  as  the  time  when  Cestius 
Gallus  marched  against  insurgent  Jerusalem,  Sepphoris  took 
up  a  friendly  position  towards  him.^^^  It  remained  also  faith- 
ful to  its  Eomish  tendencies  during  the  winter  of  a.d.  66/67, 
when   Josephus  was  organizing  the  insurrection  in  Galilee.^® 

Topts  as  capital  can  hardly  be  conceded.  Some  MSS.  have  xi/roKpoiropi, 
whence  Dindorf  conjectures :  du^asv  xvTViv  ccuroKpeiropt,  "he  dedicated  it 
to  the  emperor." 

8^3  Yita^  9,  .Justus  said  of  Tiberias :  u;  ij  •n-o'X/j  hTiv  dd  t^j  r«A/Aa/«f, 
ip^iiiv  di  i'TTt  ys  Tuu  'Hpiiiov  XP^"''"'  '^''^  Tirpxpxov  koci  ktwtov  yivofciuov, 
fiov'hridi'jro;  avrov  r'^v  '2i77(pupnuv  Tro'hiu  rfi  Til3:piioiv  ifTrccKousiv. 

""'''  Vita,  9  :  oio^xt  yoip  tudii;  r'/;v  ,uiv  '2sTr(p(iip{y,  i~ii6-^  'Vuu,*iot;  inr-ziKovat, 
rvii   Toi.'Ki'Koe.ieii. 

^^^  Bell.Jud.  ii.  18. 11 :  ^  KccprtptuTUTin  tv;;  Vx^tT^cttec;  'Tro'hi;  2iz-(p6ipig.  Comp. 
BdL  Jial.  iii.  2.  4.  The  dx.poTro'Kig  is  mentioned  Vita,  67.  Comp.  Mislma, 
Arachin  ix.  G  :  pilQi^*  h'^  ^yL^'''^  mvp,  "  tlie  old  citadel  of  Sepplioris." 
Tosefta,  Shahbath,  p.  129,  27th  cd.  Zuckermandel,  niQ^V2*i:'  XIDVp. 

'**  Vita,  65  (ed.  Bekker,  p.  340,  32)  :  tuv  i»  tji  YxMXxix  voKiuv  »l 
fcsyiarxt  1.i7r(fioipig  y.xl  Tt-iipioi;.  Vila,  45  :  tig  'Si~:pupiv,  [/.iyiaTfiv  Tim  h  rii 
Fxhi'Kxioc  TztiKiv.  Bell.  Jud.  iii.  2.  4  :  /ntytuTYiv  /^iv  ovaxu  tti;  Yx'hi'Kxi*;  rro'htv, 
fpvfivoTXTa  oi  iTrtKrtaiA.ivYiv  x"P''v-  According  to  Vita,  25,  Tiberiaa, 
Sepphoris  and  Gabara  were  the  three  largest  towns  of  Galilee. 

8«7  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  18.  11. 

3"^  Joseph.  Vita,  8,  22,  25,  45,  65.  Two  passages  indeed  in  tlic  lUll.  Jud. 
seem  to  contra<lict  this:  according  to  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  20.  6,  Josophns  com- 
mitted to  the  Sopphoiites  themselves  the  charge  of  fortifying  their  town, 
because  ho  found  them  in  othor  respects  '"ready  for  war"  {"rrpo&vixov;  iir\ 
Tou  -TToAffiou),  i.e.  against  the  Uoni.ms ;  and  according  to  /'xlL  Jud.  ii.  21.  7, 
Sepphoris,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  conflict  between  Josephus  and  the  more 
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Joseplius  therefore  took  possession  of  it  by  force,  in  doing 
which  he  was  unable  to  prevent  its  being  plundered  by  his 
Galilaean  troops.^^^  Cestius  Gall  us  consequently  sent  a 
garrison  to  the  oppressed  town,  by  which  Josephus  was  re- 
pulsed, when  he  for  the  second  time  entered  it  by  force. 
Vespasian  soon  after  arrived  in  Galilee  with  his  army,  and 
Sepphoris  entreated  and  again  received  from  him  a  Eoman 
garrison.*'^  We  have  but  fragmentary  information  of  the 
further  history  of  the  town.  Its  inhabitants  are,  on  coins  of 
Trajan,  still  called  Heircfywpijvoi.  Soon  after  however  it 
received  the  name  of  Diocaesarea,  which  appears  on  coins 
since  Antoninus  Pius.  Its  official  designation  upon  coins  is : 
A  iOKaL{adpeLa)  lepa  acr(uXo9)  Kal  avT6{vofio<;).^^^  The  name  of 
Diocaesarea  remained  the  prevailing  one  in  Greek  authors, ' 
though  its  original  appellation  continued  to  exist,  and  at  last 

fanatical  war  party,  stood  on  tbe  side  of  the  latter.  The  true  relation 
however  between  these  two  facts  is  seen  from  the  more  siDccial  statements 
of  the  Vita.  The  Sepphorites  alleged  their  readiness  to  attach  themselves 
to  the  cause  of  the  revolution,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  off  from 
themselves  the  whole  revolutionary  party  ;  and  fortified  their  city  not 
against,  but  for  the  Romans  (see  especially,  Vita,  65).  And  when  in  the 
winter  of  66/G7  they  had  remained  a  long  time  without  Roman  protection, 
they  were  obHged  to  tack  between  the  two  revolutionary  parties,  which 
were  mutually  attacking  each  other,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  take  up  a 
friendly  position  towards  both  (see  Vita,  25,  and  especially,  Vita,  45),  to 
which  circumstance  what  is  said  in  Bell.  Jml.  ii.  21.  7  may  be  reduced. 

369  Vita,  Q>1. 

3'"  Vita,  71.  The  remark,  Vita,  15:  oi?  f^h  katoi,  Kpxros  i'Kuv  'S.iTv^pu' 
phot.g,  refers  to  this  double  capture  of  Sepphoris. 

3^1  Vita,  74  ;  Bell.  Jnd.  iii.  2.  4,  4.  1.  The  former  garrison  sent  by 
Cestius  Callus  had  meantime  either  withdrawn  or  was  now  replaced  or 
strengthened  by  the  troops  of  Vespasian. 

3^2  See  on  the  coins  in  general,  Noris,  v.  6,  fin.  (ed.  Lips.  562-564). 
Eckhel,  iii.  425  sq.  Mionnet,  v.  482  sq.  ;  Suppl.  viii.  331  sq.  De  Saulcy,  pp. 
325-330,  pi.  xvii.u.  1-7.  On  a  supposed  coin  of  Seleucus  I.  (Nikator),  Eckhel, 
iii.  426.  Mionnet,  v.  4.  On  the  identity  of  Sepphoris  and  Diocaesarea, 
Epiphan.  Haer.  30.  l\,fin.  Hieronymus,  Onomast.,  ed.  Lagarde,  p.  88.  Idem, 
praefat.  in  Jovam  (Vallarsi,  vi.  390).     Hegesippus,  De  hello  Jud.  i.  30.  7. 

^"^^  Eusebius,  in  Onomast.,  calls  the  town  exclusively  AtoKciaapnx  (see 
the  Index  in  Lagarde).  Compare  also,  beside  the  literature  cited  in  the 
preceding  note,  Socrates,  Hist.  eccl.  ii.  33.  Sozom.  Hist.  eccl.  iv.  7. 
Theophanes,  Chronograpliia,  ed.  Bonnens.  i.  61.  Cedreuus,  ed.  Bekker,  i. 
524.     Le  Quieu,  Or  lens  christ.  iii.  714. 
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bauished  the  new  one.'^^  The  district  of  Diocaesarea  was  so  exten- 
sive, that  it  included  e.g.  the  viHage  of  Dabira  on  JNIount  Tabor.^^* 
32.  Julias  ov  Livias?"^  In  the  Old  Testament,  a  place  called 
Beth-haram  (Dnn  n^3  or  ^n  n^3),  in  the  country  east  of  the 
Jordan,  in  the  realm  of  the  Amorite  kings  of  Hesbon,  is  men- 
tioned (Josh,  xiii.  27;  iSTum.  xxxii.  36).  In  the  Jerusalemite 
Talmud  nnm  rr'n  is  stated  to  be  the  more  modern  name  of 
this  Beth-haram ;  ^''''  and  both  Eusebius  and  Jerome  identify 
the  scriptural  Beth-haram  with  the  Br)0pafi(f)9d  or  Bethramtha, 
which  was  known  to  them.^^^  The  B7)9apu/jia6o<;,  where 
Herod  the  Great  had  a  palace,  which  was  destroyed  during 
the  insurrection  after  his  death,  is  at  any  rate  identical  with 
the  latter.^^^  It  was  this  very  Bethramphtha,  which  was  rebuilt 
and  fortified  by  Herod  Antipas,  and  called  Julias  in  honour 
of  the  wife  of  Augustus  (Joseph.  Antt.  xviii.  2.  1 ;  Bell.  Jud.  ii. 
9.  1).  Eusebius  and  others  give  the  name  as  Livias  instead  of 
Julias,^°  and  the  town  is  elsewhere  frequently  mentioned  by  this 

37*  Oa  the  continued  use  of  the  name  Sepphoris,  see  above,  notes  357- 
359.     The  place  is  still  called  Sefurije. 

^'"^  Euseb.  Onomast.  p.  250  :  Actfisipoi  .  .  ,  su  tZ  opu  Qxj3up,  Iv  oploig 
^^toKociaxpiioc;.,  Gabatha,  the  present  Jabata,  about  7-8  mil.  pass,  from 
Diocaesarea,  also  belonged  to  its  district.     See  above,  note  302. 

37*  See  in  general,  Reland,  pp.  G42,  874.  Pauly's  Eiic.  iv.  1107. 
Winer,  RWB.  I  171  (s.v.  "Beth-haram").  Rauiuer,  p.  260.  Kitter,  xv. 
538,  573,  1186.  Seetzen,  Reisc7i,  iv.  224  sq.  Richm's  Wurtcrb.  s.v.  Beth- 
haram.  Kuhn,  Die  stddtische  tind  hiin/erl.  Verfussung,  ii.  352  sq.  Id. 
Ueber  die  Kntstehung  der  Stiidte  der  Alien  (1878),  p.  420.  Tuch,  Quaes- 
tiones  de  Flavil  Joseplii  libris  liistoricis  (1859),  pp.  7-11. 

37^  Jer.  Shebiiih  HS'l  (on  Mislina,  Shcbiith  ix.  2  ;  see  the  passngo  also  in 
Reland,  pp.  806-308).  Peraea  is  here  divided  into  three  parts,  acct)r(ling  to 
its  physical  conditions  of  mountain,  plain,  and  valley  (in,  nfjDtJ'  and  poy).  lu 
the  mountainous  part  lies  e.^.  Macluicru-s,  in  the  pl.iiu  lleslioii,  in  the  valhy 
J^T]  nU  and  n"l?D3  rTin.  nnni  n''3  '"uitl  p-iDJ  rr'a  are  then  stated  to  be  the 
more  modern  names  of  these  last  two  places.  In  tlie  Tosefta  (p.  71,  22rd  ed. 
Zuckcrmandel)  the  two  places  are  called  i<n?:i~l  nm:  n''3.  Has  the  n^3  been 
here  omitted  before  xriDI,  <"'  could  tlie  ])lao('  have  boon  callod  sini]ily  NHfOll 

3'*  Euseb.  Onomast..,  ed.  Lagarde,  p.  234.     Ilioronynius,  ////'/.  p.  103. 

'"  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  4.  2.  In  the  parallel  passage,  Aidt.  x\ii.  10.  6,  tl)fl 
name  is  corrupted.  Instead  of  ei/ 'A^ttatfo/;,  as  the  traditional  text  has  it, 
we  must  road  either  iv  '  Apucixdoi:  (with  the  omission  of  Both,  so  Tuch, 
Quacstione.'i,  etc.,  p.  10)  or  just  iv  lin^xpuf^xdoi;. 

3«"   Euseb.  Onomast.  p.  234  :    H^^ax/^^ffti  .  atyrij  8f  lariv  i)  vvv  kk'AoV' 
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name.^^^  Since  the  wife  of  Augustus  was  called  by  her  own 
name  Livia  during  his  lifetime,  and  did  not  bear  the  name 
of  Julia  till  she  was  admitted  into  the  gens  Julia  by  his 
testameut,^^  we  must  conclude  that  Livias  was  the  older  name 
of  the  town,  and  that  this  was  after  the  death  of  Augustus 
altered  into  that  of  Julias ;  but  that  this  new  official  appella- 
tion was,  as  in  the  case  of  Caesarea  Philippi  and  Neronias, 
unable  to  banish  the  older  and  already  nationalized  name. 
Only  Josephus  uses  the  official  designation  Julias.  He  still 
mentions  the  town  by  this  name  at  the  time  of  the  Jewish  war, 
when  it  was  occupied  by  Placidus,  a  general  of  Vespasian.^^^ 
The  situation  of  the  town  is  most  accurately  described  by 
Theodosius,  the  Palestinian  pilgrim  (sixth  century),  and  after 
him    by    Gregory  of   Tours :  it   lay  beyond   Jordan,  opposite 

f4.iv/i  Ai/itois,  Hieronyraus,  ibid.  p.  103  :  Bethramtha  .  .  .  ab  Herode  in 
honorem  August!  Libias  cognominata.  Euseb.  Chron.,  ed.  Schoene,  ii. 
148  sq.  :  Herodes  Tiberiadem  condidit  et  Liviadcm  (according  to  Jerome, 
also  the  Armenian).  Synced.,  ed.  Diudorf,  i.  605  :  'Upulyis'sKTias  T//3sp/a3oe 
(i;  ouoi^x  Tijiipiov  Kcci'aecpo;,  6  etiiToq  Atfiidtta. 

381  Plinius,  H.  N.  xiii.  -i.  44.  Ptolemaeus,  v.  16.  9  {Ailiiocg  according  to 
the  Cod.  of  Vatopedi).  Euseb.  in  Onomast.  frequently.  Hierocles,  Synecd., 
ed.  Parthey,  p.  44.  The  Notitia  episcopal.,  the  same,  p.  144.  The  Acts  of 
the  Councils  (Le  Quieu,  Oriens  christ.  iii.  655  sq.).  The  Vita  S.  Joannis 
Silcntiarii  (in  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  see  the  passage  in  Reland,  p.  874). 
Geographus  Ravennas,  ed.  Pinder  et  Parthey,  p.  84  (Liviada  as  nominat.). 
Theodosius,  De  situ  terrae  sanctae,  §  65,  ed.  Gildenieister,  1882  (Liviada 
as  nominat.).  Gregor.  Turon.  De  gloria  martyr,  i.  18.  On  the  nomina- 
tive formation  Liviada,  see  Konsch,  Itala  und  Vidgata,  p.  258  sq. 

382  On  the  testament  of  Augustus,  see  Tacit.  Aniial.  i.  8 :  I^ivia  in 
familiam  Jnliam  nomenque  Augustum  adsumebatur.  The  name  Julia  for 
Livia  is  found  in  authors  (see  e.g.  Tacit.  Annal.  i.  14,  v.  1.  Sueton.  Calig. 
16;  Dio  Cassius,  Ivi.  46.  Plinius,  H.  N.  x.  65.  154.  Joseph,  frequently), 
and  upon  coins  and  inscriptions.  See  Pauly's  Enc.  iv.  484,  1116 
Palestinian  coins  of  Julia,  see  in  Madden,  History  of  Jeioish  Coinage,  pp. 
141-151.     The  same,  Coiris  of  the  .feivs  (1881),  pp.  177-182. 

383  j^ell.  Jud.  iv.  7.  6,  8.  2.  The  town  is  not  elsewhere  mentioned  by 
Josephus.  For  in  Antt.  xx.  8.  4,  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  13.  2,  it  is  certaiidy  Julias  = 
Bethsaida,  which  is  intended  ;  and  in  Antt.  xiv.  1.  4,  Aifiiocg  is  probably 
the  same  place,  which  is  called  Al^/Sa  in  Antt.  xiii.  15.  4,  where  it  is 
questionable  which  form  is  correct.  Comp.  Tuch,  as  above,  pp.  11,  14. 
The  Avaixi  of  Strabo,  p.  763,  which  also  lay  in  the  same  district,  and  is 
distinct  from  Livias,  might  also  be  compared,  since  it  existed  in  the  time  of 
Pompey. 
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Jericho,  12  m.  p.  from  that  town,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
warm  springs.^^*  With  this  Eusebius,  who  places  it  opposite 
Jericho  on  the  road  to  Hesbon,  coincides.^*^  Its  cultivation 
of  dates  is  as  much  celebrated  by  Theodosius  as  by  Pliny.*^ 

33.  Tiberias,  Ti^eptd^.^^^  The  most  important  work  of 
Herod  the  Great  was  the  building  of  a  new  capital  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  which  he  called 
Tt^epidq  in  honour  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius.  It  was  situ- 
ated in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  district  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
celebrated  warm  springs  (AnU.  xviii.  2.  3  ;  Bell.  Jud.  11.  9.  1 ; 
compare  above,  §  17^).^^^  Its  building  took  place  consider- 
ably after  that  of  Sepphoris  and  Livias.  For  while  Josephus 
mentions  the  building  of  these  two  cities  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Herod  Antipas,  he  does  not  speak  of  the 
building  of  Tiberias  till  the  entrance  of  Pilate  upon  his  office 
(A.D.  26);  see  AnU.  xviii.  2.   1-3.     This  makes  it  probable, 

'8*  Theodosius,  De  situ  terras  sanctae  (ed.  Gildemeister,  1882),  §  65 : 
Civitas  Liviada  trans  Jordaneni,  habensde  Hierichomiliaxii.  .  .  .  ibi  aquae 
calidae  sunt,  ubi  Moyses  lavit,  et  in  ipsis  aquis  calidis  leprosi  curantur. 
Gregr.  Turon.  De  gli>ria  marlyrmn,  i.  18  :  Sunt  autem  et  ad  Levidain 
(elsewhere  Leviadem)  civitatein  aquae  calidae  .  .  .  ubi  similiter  leprosi 
mundaiitur  ;  est  autem  ab  Hiericho  duodecim  millia. 

**"  Euseb.  Onomast.,  ed.  Lagarde,  pp.  213,  216,  233.  Comp.  also  the 
passage  from  the  Vita  S.  Joannis  Silentiarii  in  Reland,  p.  874.  The  data 
furnished  are  sufficient  for  an  approximate  determination  of  the  locality, 
but  there  is  as  yet  no  certain  foundation  for  more  accurately  fixing  it. 

386  piinius,  H.  N.  xiii,  4.  41:  (see  above,  note  332).  Theodosius,  I.e. : 
ibi  habet  dactulum  nicolanm  majorem ;  also  the  note  of  Gildemeister. 

^^^  See  in  general,  Keland,  pp.  1036-1042.  Raumer,  p.  142  sq.  Winer, 
RWB.  s.v.  Robinson's  PaUatine,  ii.  p.  380  sq.,  iii.  p.  342  sq.  Ritter, 
Krdkunde,  xv.  315-322.  Badcker-Socin,  pp.  382-387.  Sepp,  Jerusalem, 
ii.  188-209.  Guerin,  Oalik'e,  i.  250-264.  TJie  Surveij  of  Western  Pahstinc, 
Memoirs  by  Conder  and  Kitchener,  i.  361  sq.,  379,  418-420 ;  also  sheet  vi. 
of  the  large  English  chart. 

3^^  On  the  warm  springs,  sec  Piinius,  //.  N.  v.  1,5.  71 :  Tiberiade  aqnis 
calidis  salubri.  Josepli.  Antt.  xviii.  2.  3  ;  Jldl.  .hid.  ii.  21.  6,  iv.  1.  3  ;  ]'it(i, 
16.  Mislina,  Shahhath  iii.  4,  xxii.  5 ;  Neguim  ix.  1 ;  Machsliirin  vi.  7.  Toscfta, 
Shahbath,  p.  127,  21st  ed.  Zuckcrmandel.  Antoninus  Martyr,  c.  7 .  in 
civitatem  Tiberiadem,  in  qua  sunt  thermae  salsae.  Jaknlu  (I'th  cent.), 
translated  in  the  Zcilsch.  d.  deiitsclien  Pal.-  Vereiv,  iv.  87  S(j.  Tlie  present 
Tiberias  lies  about  40  minutes  nortli  of  the  springs ;  and  there  is  no  reason 
for  transferring  the  former   situation  of  the    town    elsewhere.     For   the 
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that  Tiberias  was  not  built  till  a.d.  26  or  later.^^'  Eusebiua 
in  his  Chronicle  decidedly  places  the  building  in  the  14th 
year  of  Tiberius  ;  but  this  statement  is  quite  without  chrono- 
logical value.^®*^  Unfortunately  the  era  of  the  town  occurring 
upon  the  coins  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian  cannot  be  calculated 
with  certainty.  It  appears  however,  that  the  dates  of  the 
coins  do  not  contradict  the  conjecture  arrived  at  from 
Josephus.^^^     The  population  of  Tiberias  was  a  very  mixed 

opinion  of  Furrer  (Zellsch.  d.  DPV.  ii.  54),  that  the  ancient  Tiberias  lay  so 
close  to  the  springs,  "that  they  were  enclosed  within  the  walls  of  the 
town,"  rests  upon  a  mistaken  view  of  Joseph.  Fito,  16  ;  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  21.  6. 
See  on  the  other  hand,  Antt.  xviii.  2.  3;  Bell.  .Jud.  iv.  1.  3.  (The  it 
1  ijiipiu^im  the  two  former  passages  means  only  "  in  the  district  of  Tiberias ; " 
thus  also  e.g.  in  Steph.  Byz.,  ed.  Mcineke,  p.  366  :  Kocarviov,  opo;  iv  'AaTrt'i/Ba 
T^f  n««^(py7i/aj;  p.  4i2:  'ian  kxI  bv  Kv^Iku  Kuii-/i  Mi'Kiaax;  comp.  Marqnardt, 
Romische  Staatsverwaltuncj,  i.  1881,  p.  16,  note  5.  In  the  Old  Test,  also 
Tnti*S3  =  iii  the  district  of  Ashdod.)  The  place  where  the  springs  were 
was  called  'E^^aoS?  (.4??^^  xviii.  2.  3)  or  'Afif<,itovg  (BeU.  Jud.  iv.  1.  3), 
Hebrew  nncn,  Jer.  Eruhin  v.  22^  below  ;  Tosefta,  Eruhin  p.  146,  6th  ed. 
ZuckermaudeL  Comp.  also  Lightfoot,  Centuria  Matthaco  praemissa,  c.  74 
(Opj).  ii.  244  sq.).  Hamburger,  Beal-Encyklop.  fur  Bihel  und  Talmud,  2nd 
Div.,  art.  "  Heilbiider." 

389  So  also  Lewin,  Fasti  sacri  (London  1866),  n.  1163. 

39"  Eusebius,  Chron.,  ed.  Schoene,  ii.  146-149  relates  the  building  of  new 
towns  by  the  sons  of  Herod  in  the  following  rder  :  Philip  built  Caesarea 
and  Julias,  Herod  Antipas  built  Tiberias  and  Livias.  All  the  buildings  are 
placed  in  the  time  of  Tiberius.  Sepphoris  is  entirely  passed  over.  All  this 
puts  it  beyond  doubt,  that  the  statements  of  Eusehlus  are  entirely  derived 
from  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  9.  1.  For  the  buildings  are  there  enumerated  in 
exactly  the  same  order,  also  after  the  accession  of  Tiberius,  and  with  the 
same  omission  of  Sepphoris.  Hence  the  statements  of  Eusebius  are  not 
only  without  independent  value,  but  are  besides  derived  from  the  more 
inaccurate  statement  of  Josephus  in  the  Bell.  Jud.,  and  ignore  his  more 
accurate  account  in  Antt.  xviii.  2.  1-3. 

391  On  the  coins  and  the  era,  see  Noris,  v.  6  (ed.  Lips.  pp.  552-564). 
Sanclemente,  De  vuhjaris  aerae  emendatione,  p.  324  sq.  Huber  in  the 
Wiener  Numismatische  Zeitsch.,  1st  year,  1869,  pp.  404-414.  De  Saulcy, 
pp.  333-338,  pi.  xvii.  n.  9-14.  The  same,  in  the  Annuaire  de  la  Societe 
Franqaise  de  Numismaiiejue  et  d'Archeul.  iii.  266-270.  Among  the  dated  coins 
only  those  of  Trajan  with  the  date  81  and  those  of  Hadrian  with  the  date 
101  are  attested  with  certainty.  Noris  and  Sanclemente  assume  also  coins 
of  Trajan  with  the  year  101,  and  accordingly  calculate  the  epoch  of 
Tiberias  to  be  a.d.  17  (then  the  year  in  which  Hadrian  succeeded  Trajan, 
i.e.  A.D.  117  =  101  era  of  Tiberius,  and  a.d.  17  =  1  era  of  Tiberius).  But  the 
coins  with  the  year  101  certainly  all  belong  to  Hadrian.     Other  coins  too 
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one.  To  obtain  inhabitants  for  his  new  town  Herod 
Antipas  was  obliged  to  settle  there,  partly  by  compulsion, 
a  real  colluvies  hominum  (see  above,  §  17^).  Its  attitude 
however  during  the  Jewish  war  shows  them  to  have 
been  chiefly  Jewish.  The  constitution  however  was  one 
of  Hellenistic  organization.^^^  The  town  had  a  council 
(^ovXt])  of  600  members,^^^  at  the  head  of  which  was 
an   ap-^cov  ^^^   and  a    committee   of   the    BeKa    irponoi^^^  also 

given  singly  by  numismatists  (De  t^iulcy  gives  coins  of  Claudius  with  the 
year  33,  of  Ti-ajan  -with  80,  and  of  Hadrian  with  103)  are  also  doubtful. 
Hence  all  that  can  with  certainty  be  affirmed  is,  that  the  epoch  of  Tiberias 
canmit  o.yin  earlier  than  A.D.  17.  The  cousitleratioii,  that  Tiberias  was 
probably  in  the  possession  of  Agrippa  II.  till  a.d.  100,  and  hence  could  not 
previously  have  issued  imperial  coins,  leads  somewhat  farther.  Under  tliis 
assumption  the  epoch  could  not  on  account  of  the  coins  of  Trajan  of  81  be 
placed  earlier  than  a.d  19.  A  still  further  point  of  contact  might  be 
obtained,  if  the  title,  which  Trajan  bears  upon  the  coins  of  81,  could  be 
certainly  determined.  For  if  he  is  on  these  called  only  Gcriuanicns  and  not 
Dacicus,  the  coins  in  question  could  not  have  been  issued  later  than  a.d. 
103  (after  which  year  Trajan  burc  also  the  latter  title),  and  consequently  the 
epoch  could  not  begin  later  than  a.d.  22  (so  Ecklicl).  If  however  in  the 
reverse  case  he  has  just  upon  these  coins  both  titles  (as  R"ichardt  asserts  in 
Huber's  above-named  work,  reading  TEP.  A.  instead  of  TEPM),  the  coins 
could  not  have  been  issued  earlier  than  103,  nor  the  epoch  begin  before 
a.d.  22.     This  would  be  in  accordance  with  Joseplius. 

^'^  See  on  what  follows,  Kuhn,  Die  stddtische  und  biirgerl.  Verfassung, 
ii.  353.     The  same,  Ueber  die  Entstehung  der  Stddte  der  Allen,  p.  427  sq. 

393  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  21.  9.     Comp.  in  general.  Vita,  12,  34,  55,  58,  61,  08. 

^^*  Vita,  27,  53,  5-1,  57 ;  Bdl.  Jud,  ii.  21.  3.  One  Jesus  the  son  of  Sapphias, 
is  here  throughout  named  as  archon  of  Tiberias  during  the  time  of  the  revolt. 
Among  his  offices  was  that  of  presiding  at  the  meeting  of  the  council. 

395  Vita,  13,  67  ;  Btll.  Jud.  ii.  21.  9=  K?Vn,  33.  See  especially,  Vita, 
13  :  Tot's  T^f  fiov'Aiji  vpuTov;  OiKcc.  \  ita,  57  :  tow;  OtKx  TrpuTovg  'I'l/i-piiuy, 
On  these  Hkx  T^pZiroi,  so  frequently  occurring  in  the  Hellenistic  communities, 
see  Kuhn,  i.  55;  Marquardt,  7W;«.  Staatsrcrwallnng,  i.  213  so  (1881);  tlia 
Index  to  the  Corp.  Inxcr.  Grace,  p.  35.  Tlicy  were  not  pcrnaps  the  oldest  or 
the  most  respected  members  of  th*-  council,  but  u  changing  conunittfi'  of  it 
with  definite  official  functions,  as  the  frequently  occurring  formula  o««ot- 
xpuTivax;  shows  (see  Ciirp.  Inscr.  Grace,  n.  2639,  2929,  2930.  Add. 
29;50'',  3190,  3191,  3496,  3498,  4289,  4415>'.  ItKXTFpcor-.uKu;,  n.  3418). 
Their  chief  office  was  the  collection  of  taxes,  for  the  due  payment  of  which 
they  were  answerable  with  their  private  property.  Digest.  lii).  iv.  1.  1  : 
Munerum  civilium  quaoilani  sunt  jiatrinionii,  alia  jicrsonaruni.  ratriinonii 
Buut  muncra  rei  vehicularis,  item  navicularis  decempriniatus :  ab  istia 
enim  periculo  ip.sorum  exactioncs  Bolemnium  celebrantur.     Digrsl.  lib.  iv.  18. 

DIV.  II.  VOL.  1.  K 
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Hyparchoi  ^^^  and  an  Agoranomos.^^^  It  was  also  pro- 
moted to  be  the  capital  of  Galilee,  Sepphoris  itself  being 
subordinated  to  it  (see  above,  p.  139).  The  coins  of 
Tiberias  issued  in  the  time  of  Herod  have  simply  the  super- 
scription Ti^epid^iP^  After  the  deposition  of  Herod  Antipas 
Tiberias  was  transferred  to  the  possession  of  Agrippa  I. 
A  coin  of  his  time  also,  with  the  superscription  Ti^epiewv 
is  known.^^^  After  the  death  of  Agrippa  the  town  came 
under  the  authority  of  the  Eoman  procurators  of  Judaea. 
It  must  at  the  same  time  have  received  new  political 
privileges  or  experienced  some  kind  of  favour  from  the 
Emperor  Claudius;  for  the  inhabitants  are  constantly  called 
Tc^epceU  KXavBiel^  on  the  coins  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian.^''" 
It  continued  to  maintain  its  position  as  capital  of  Galilee 
till  the  time  of  Nero  (Joseph.  Vita,  9).  By  him,  probably 
in  A.D.  61,  it  was  bestowed  upon  Agrippa  II.,  and  thus 
separated  from  Galilee  (Antt.  xx.  8.  4  ;  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  13.  2  ; 
Vita,  9).''°^  Hence  it  formed  part  of  the  realm  of  Agrippa, 
when  the  Jewish  insurrection  broke  out  in  a.d.  66.  The 
attitude  of  the  population  with  respect  to  it  was  a  very 
varying  one.  Some  desired  to  remain  on  the  side  of  Agrippa 
and  the  Eomans  ;  others — and  indeed  the  mass  of  those  without 
property — wished  to  join  the  cause  of  the  revolution;  others 
again   took   up  a   position  of  reserve  (Vita,   9  ;    comp.    also 

26  :  Mixta  munera  decaprotiae  et  icosaprotiae,  ut  Herennius  Modestinus 
....  decrevit :  nam  decaproti  at  icosaproti  tributa  exigentes  et  corporale 
miuisterium  gerunt  et  pro  omnibus  defunctorura  (?)  fiscalia  detrimenta 
resarciunt.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  Josephus  during  his  government  of 
Galilee  delivers  to  the  decern  primi  at  Tiberias  valuables  of  King  Agrippa, 
and  makes  them  responsible  for  them,  Vita,  13,  57. 

3^^  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  21.  6  :  toi:  /^xtx  tyiv  iriiKiv  inrxpxois. 

3*^  Antt.  xviii.  6.  2,  On  the  office  of  the  dyopoivoi^og,  see  Westermann  in 
Pauly's  Enc.  \.  1  (2nd  ed.),  pp.  682-584.  Stephanus,  Tlies.  s.  v.  The  material 
furnished  by  inscriptions  in  the  Index  to  the  Corp.  Inscr.  Grace,  p.  32. 

^^®  Madden,  History  of  Jeivish  Coinage,  pp.  97,  98.  The  same,  Coins  of 
the  Jews  (1881),  pp.  119,  120. 

399  Madden,  History,  p.  110  ;   Coins  of  the  Jews,  p.  138. 

*""  See  the  literature  cited  above,  especially  De  Saulcy. 

«"  Ou  the  time,  see  above,  §  10,  Appendix  2. 
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Vita,  12,  where  the  revolutionary  party  is  called  r^  twv  vuvtmu 
Ka\  TOiv  aiTopwv  (jTaaii).  This  party  had  decidedly  the  upper 
hand,  and  the  rest  had  consequently  to  submit.  A  chief  leader 
of  this  party  was  Jesus  the  son  of  Sappliias,  then  archon  of 
the  towu.^°^  Still  even  after  the  triumph  of  the  revolutionary 
torrent,  a  part  of  the  population  maintained  their  relations 
to  Agrippa,  and  repeatedly  entreated,  though  in  vain,  his 
support.'**'^  When  Vespasian  had  subjected  the  greater  part  of 
Galilee  and  penetrated  as  far  as  Tiberias,  the  town  ventured 
no  resistance,  but  voluntarily  opened  its  gates  and  begged 
for  pardon,  which  was  granted  out  of  regard  for  Agrippa. 
Vespasian  indeed  allowed  his  soldiers  to  march  into  Tiberias, 
but  spared  the  town  and  restored  it  to  Agrippa.'*"*  It 
remained  in  his  possession  probably  till  liis  death,  a.d.  100, 
till  which  period  it  did  not  again  come  under  direct  Eoman 
rule,  to  which  circumstance  extant  coins  of  the  time  of  Trajan 
and  Hadrian  bear  testimony .*°^  Eusebius  designates  it  as  a 
TToXt?  iiri'arjijiO'i.'^^^  It  was  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries 
after  Christ  a  chief  seat  of  Eabbinical  scholarship,  and  is 
hence  frequently  mentioned  in  Talmudic  literature.*"^ 

Of  some  of  the  last-named  towns,  as  Antipatris,  Phasaelis, 
Julias  and  Livias  it  cannot  certainly  be  determined  whether 
they  really  belonged  to  the  class  of  independent  towns  with 
Hellenistic  constitutions,  since  it  is  just  as  likely  that,  like 
other  second-rate  towns,  they  were  incorporated  in  the  general 
organization  of  the  country.  They  liad  however  to  be  named 
here,  because  in  any  case  a  certain  proportion  of  the  towns 
built  by  Herod  and  his  sons  belonged  to  the  above  category. 

♦"'■^  Josc'pli.  Vita,  V2,  -21,  5!},  51.  57  ;  JUll.  Jml.  ii.  21.  :>,  iii.  9.  7-S.  Tlio 
revolutiotKiry  attitude;  of  tlie  town  is  jilaiuly  soon  througliout  the  wbolo 
narrative  of  Joaophua  in  his  Vita. 

«"•''  Bill.  Jh,L  ii.  21.  8-10  ;    Vila,  32-34,  68-G9,  70. 

«»*  lidl  Jnd.  iii.  9.  7-8. 

*"*  A  coin  of  the  time  of  Comniodiis  lin.s  been  i)ul)Iislio(l  by  Huhcr  in  the 
Wiener  Nuinismatischeii  Zilt.iclir.  Jahry.  i.  1869,  p.  -101  sqq. 

*"'  Onoiiiast.,  e<l.  lyaganle,  p.  215. 

^"^  Neubauer,  fi6<(jraphic  <lu  'J'almiul,  pp.  2ns-21  I.  I'muer,  Compendium 
dcujerun.  und  hah.  falmud  (1832),  pp.  109-UG. 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  possible,  that  the  number  of  the 
independent  communities  is  not  exhausted  by  the  towns  here 
enumerated.  Hence,  we  cannot  look  upon  the  list  we  have  given 
as  a  strictly  defined  one.  For  the  times  of  Eoman  imperialism 
a  further  number  of  independent  civic  communities  would  have 
to  be  named,  which  are  here  designedly  passed  over,  because  it 
was  not  till  later  (at  the  earliest  a.d.  70)  that  they  attained 
this  position.  This  was  the  case  especially  with  JSTicopolis 
(=  Emmaus),  Neapolis  (=  Sichem),  Diospolis  (=  Lydda), 
Eleutheropolis  and  the  communities  belonging  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Arabia,  as  Bostra,  Adraa  and  others.  Aelia  Capitolina 
(  =  Jerusalem)  too  would  have  to  be  mentioned  as  a  heathen  town 
for  the  period  after  Hadrian.  On  Capitolias,comp.  above,  p.  106. 
Concerning  the  position  of  the  Jews  in  these  mainly  heathen 
communities  no  further  material  exists  than  what  has  been 
already  communicated  on  the  places  in  question.  The 
history  of  Caesarea  (No.  9)  is  the  most  instructive.  Here 
heathens  and  Jews  possessed  down  to  Nero's  time  equal  civic 
rights  (laoTToXiTeia,  Antt.  xx.  8.  7  and  9)  and  hence  equal 
eligibility  to  the  town  senate.  As  this  of  necessity  entailed 
manifold  dissensions,  both  parties  strove  to  bring  about  an 
alteration  of  this  state  of  things,  each  desiring  to  have 
the  supremacy.  Thus  a  threefold  possibility  existed  : 
1.  equality,  2.  exclusion  of  the  Jews,  and  3.  exclusion  of 
the  heathen,  from  civic  privileges.  All  three  cases  actually 
occurred.  In  the  old  Philistiuian  and  Phoenician  towns 
the  Jews  hardly  possessed  the  privilege  of  citizenship.  They 
dwelt  in  them  indeed  by  thousands ;  but  were  only  tolerated 
as  inhabitants ;  and  how  strained  were  the  relations  between 
them  and  the  heathen  citizens,  is  best  shown  by  the 
sanguinary  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  many  of  these  towns 
at  the  outbreak  of  Jewish  revolution,  as  e.g.  in  Ascalon, 
Ptolemais  and  Tyre.  In  other  towns  heathen  and  Jews 
may  have  been  on  an  equality ;  this  was  especially  the  case  in 
those  towns,  which  subsequently  to  the  Maccabaean  period 
were    mainly    inhabited    by    Jews,    as    Jamnia    and    Joppa. 
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Whether  heathens  were  excluded  from  civic  rights  in  any 
of  the  liitherto  named  towns  is  very  doubtful ;  and  not 
probable  even  in  Sepphoris  and  Tiberias.  The  third  possibility 
is  at  all  events  represented  by  Jerusalem  and  in  general  by 
the  towns  of  the  strictly  Jewish  territory.  Particulars  cannot 
be  further  entered  into  from  lack  of  material.  It  must  suffice 
to  have  established  the  general  point  of  sight.  On  the 
organization  of  the  Jewish  communities  in  these  towns,  see 
below,  §  27.  II.  and  §  31.  II.-III. 

n.  THE  STRICTLY  JEWISH  TERRITORY. 
The  Literature, 

Selden,  T)e  synclrits  et  praefechiris  furidicis  veterum  Ehraeorum,  lib  i. 
Londini  1G50,  lib.  ii.  Londini  1653,  lib.  iii.  Londini  1()55  (reprint  of 
the  whole  work,  Amatdodaml  1679).  The  Jiri<t  book  treats  of  the 
judicial  institutions  of  the  Jews  ante  Icgis  in  Sinai  dationem,  the 
second  of  tlu'?e  same  institutions  subsequent  to  the  giving  of  the  law 
at  Sinai,  wliile  tlie  third  is  specially  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  prerogatives  of  the  supreme  court  (the  Sanhedrim).  In  spite  of 
all  its  critical  shortcomings  this  learned  work  is  still  valuable  on 
account  of  the  rich  fund  of  material  it  contains. 

Saalschiitz,  L>as  mosaiaclie  liccht,  vol.  i.  1853,  pp.  53-04. 

Winer,  Realwortcrb.,  arts.  Alter,  Aelteste;  Gericht ;  Studte. 

Schenkel's  Bibellexicon,  arts.  Aelteste  (by  Schenkel) ;  Gerichte  (by 
Wittichen)  ;  Stddte  (by  Furrer). 

Riehm's  Handworterb.  dcs  bibl  Altcrtums,  arts.  Aelteste ;  Gerichiswesen ; 
Dor/;  Stadt. 

Arnold  in  Herzog's  P^eal-Enc,  Ist  ed.  vol.  xiv.  p.  721  (art.  Studte). 

Leyrer  in  Herzog's  Real-Euc,  1st  ed.  vol.  xv.  p.  321  f.  (art.  Si/nedriuvi). 

Kuhn,  Die  stddtische  und  biirgcrl.  Vtr/assuny  dcs  runiischtn  lUichs,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  336-34G. 

Kbhler,  Lehrbuch  der  biblischen  Gcschichte  Allen  Testamcjits,  vol.  i.  1S75, 
p.  350  f. 

Reu83,  Gesch.  der  heilif/en  Schrifttn  A.  T.'s,  sec.  cxiv. 

The  strictly  Jewish  territory — leaving  Samaria  out  of  view 
— consisted  of  tiie  three  provinces  of  Judaea,  Galilee  and 
Peraea,  and  was  enclosed  within  such  boundaries  as  would 
nifturally  be  formed  by  the  contiguous  portions  of  the  di.stricts 
belonging  to  the  surrouiuling  Hellenistic  towns  (comp.  above, 
§    23.    I.).      The   Ocntilo   nlcnient  in   tho^o  provinces  never 
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formed  more  at  tlie  very  outside  than  a  minority  of  the  popula- 
tion, while  we  may  A'^enture  to  assume  that,  in  the  towns,  the 
municipal  councils  were  composed  exclusively  of  Jews.  For 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that,  in  Jewish  towns  as  well,  there 
were  civic  representative  bodies  to  whom  the  management  of 
the  public  affairs  of  the  community  was  entrusted.  So  far 
back  even  as  the  earliest  period  in  the  history  of  Israel  we  find 
frequent  mention  of  "  the  elders  of  the  city  "  (I'^yn  \Ji?t)  in  the 
capacity  of  local  authorities  (see  in  general,  Deut.  xix.  12, 
xxi.  2  ff.,  xxii.  15  ff.,  xxv.  7  ff. ;  Josh.  xx.  4  ;  Judg.  viii.  14  j 
Eutli  iv.  2  ff. ;  1  Sam.  xi.  3,  xvi.  4,  xxx.  26  ff. ;  1  Kings 
xxi.  8,  11).  Of  how  many  members  this  body  was  composed 
we  are  hardly  ever  told,  but  their  number  must  have  been 
something  considerable.  In  Succoth,  for  example,  there  were 
as  many  as  seventy-seven  (Judg.  viii.  14).  Those  officials 
represented  the  community  in  every  department  of  its  affairs 
and  accordingly  they  were  also  called  upon  to  act  in  the 
capacity  of  judges  (see,  for  example,  Deut.  xxii.  15).  But, 
besides  these,  "judges"  (D^psb>)  and  "officers"  (D''')t:b^)  are  also 
specially  mentioned  (both  classes  in  Deut.  xvi.  18  ;  while 
in  2  Chron.  xix.  5  ff.  the  instituting  of  "judges"  is  ascribed 
to  Jehoshaphat).  Now  seeing  that  the  judges  are  expressly 
mentioned  along  with  the  elders  (Deut.  xxi.  2  ;  Ezra  x.  14), 
the  two  orders  of  officials  are  in  any  case  to  be  regarded  as 
distinct,  but  probably  only  to  this  extent,  that  the  judges 
were  those  among  the  elders  to  whom  the  administration  of 
justice  was  specially  entrusted.  Similarly  the  "  officers  "  are 
also  to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  number  of  the  "elders," 
their  special  function  again  being  to  take  charge  of  the 
executive  department.'**'^  The  organization  then  that  existed 
in  later  times  is  to  be  assumed  as  having  been  substantially 
identical  with  the  one  here  in  question.  We  further  find 
that  the  "  elders  "  of  the  city  are  also  frequently  mentioned 
during  the  Persian  and  Geeek  era  (Ezra  x.  14;  Judith  vi.  16, 
21,  vii.  23  viii.  10,  x.  6,  xiii.  12).  As  regards  the  Roman 
■♦"^  Sec  in  particular,  Kiiobol's  iiotes  on  Ex.  v.  6  and  Deut.  xvi.  18. 
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period  again,  we  have  evidence  of  the  existence  of  local 
tribunals  at  that  time  in  such  a  statement,  for  example,  as 
that  of  Josephus,  where  he  mentions  that  Albinus,  actuated 
by  greed,  liberated  for  a  money  consideration  certain  indi- 
viduals who,  for  the  crime  of  robbery,  had  been  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  by  their  respective  local  courts  {^ovXtj).*^ 
From  what  is  here  stated  we  can  further  gather  that  it  was 
the  ^ovki^  itself  that  discharged  the  judicial  functions.  Still 
it  is  quite  possible  that  in  the  larger  towns  especially  there 
may  have  been,  besides  the  povKi],  certain  other  courts  of  a 
special  kind.  Again  it  is  the  local  Sanhedrims  that  are  to  be 
understood  as  referred  to  when,  in  Matt,  x,  17  =  Mark 
xiii.  9,  it  is  stated  that  the  believers  would  be  delivered  et? 
avveSpia ;  we  may  also  regard  as  belonging  to  the  same 
category  those  courts  that,  in  Matt.  v.  22,  are  assumed  to  be 
inferior  in  point  of  jurisdiction  to  the  high  court  of  the 
Sanhedrim  ;  and  similarly  with  regard  to  the  Trpea-^urepot,  of 
Capernaum  (Luke  vii.  3).  But  it  is  in  the  Mishna  above 
all  that  the  existence  of  local  courts  throughout  the  country 
of  the  Jews  is  presupposed  from  beginning  to  end,""  As 
regards  the  number  of  members  of  which  such  courts  were 
composed,  some  have  been  disposed  to  infer  from  the  Mishna 
that  the  most  inferior  ones  consisted  of  not  more  than  three 
persons.  This  however  is  based  upon  a  pure  misapprehension. 
For  the  passages  appealed  to  in  support  of  this  view  do 
nothing  more  than  simply  enumerate  the  various  questions 
for  the  deciding  of  which  and  the  various  causes  for  the  trying 
of  which  three  persons  were  deemed  sufficient.  Thus  three, 
for  example,  were   considered   suflicient   to  decide   an   action 

*^^  BeU.  Jud.  ii.   14.   1:    kx\  tov;   tTrl  'hyjanlot   Ototfiti/ov;   v~o  ria   veip 
tKuaTOi;  /3oi/>.^;  ij  tuv  TpoTtpuv  jrr/rc&Vw^  x~i'/\vrpciu  rolg  avyy.viai. 

*•"  Shcliiilh  X.  4  :  Tlie  tonus  of  llie  Prosbol-furiiiula  wore  substantially 
ad  follows:  "I  so  and  bo  declare  before  you  the  judgks  ok  such  an'd 
SUCU  A  PLACE  that  I,"  etc.  Sola  i.  3  :  How  is  the  husband  (of  a  woman 
nuspccted  of  adiiltory)  to  [troccod?  He  is  to  brinj,'  her  bofore  the  local 
court,  which  will  a8si<,'ii  him  two  lawyn-s,  etc.  Sniiludriii  .\i.  4  :  A  criminal 
of  that  sort  is  tried  and  executed  neither  by  the  court  belonging  to  his  owu 
town  nor  by  the  court  at  Jabne,  etc. 
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involving  money,  or  to  pronounce  judgment  in  cases  of 
robbery  and  assault,  or  to  award  damages  and  such  like  /" 
this  number  was  also  sufficient  to  sentence  any  one  to  be 
scourged,  to  determine  the  date  of  the  new  moon,  and  decide 
as  to  the  intercalary  year  ■,*^^  also  for  the  laying  on  of  the 
hands  (upon  a  sin-offering  offered  in  the  name  of  the  congre- 
gation), and  for  breaking  the  heifer's  neck  (on  the  occasion  of 
any  person  being  found  murdered).  Further  cases  for  the 
disposal  of  which  only  three  judges  were  necessary  were 
those  connected  witli  the  Chaliza  and  the  refusal  of  a  man 
to  marry  the  wife  of  his  deceased  brother  (Deut.  xxv.  7-9), 
the  redemption  of  the  produce  of  fruit  trees  during  the  first 
four  years  of  their  growth,  the  redemption  of  the  second  tithe 
the  value  of  which  liad  not  been  previously  determined,  the 
purchasing  back  of  certain  things  that  were  holy  to  the  Lord, 
and  so  on.*^^  But  nowhere  is  it  said,  that  there  w^ere  distinct 
local  courts  consisting  of  only  three  persons.  In  what  sense 
we  are  to  understand  the  statements  of  the  Mislina  above 
referred  to  may  be  readily  seen  from  another  passage*" 
which  runs  thus  :  "  Actions  involving  money  are  decided  by 
three  persons.  That  is  to  say,  each  of  the  two  parties  in  the 
case  chooses  a  judge  and  then  both  the  parties  or,  according 
to  another  view,  both  the  judges,  choose  a  third  to  act  along 
with  them."  As  matter  of  fact  the  most  subordinate  of  the 
local  courts  consisted  of  seven  persons.  For  one  can  scarcely 
be  far  wrong  in  assuming  that  the  statement  of  Josephus  to 
the  effect  that  Moses  ordained  that  "  seven  men  were  to  bear 
rule  in  every  city,  and  that  two  men  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  were 
to  be  appointed  to  act  as  officers  in  every  court,"  was  intended 
to  be  regarded  as  a  description  of  the  state  of  things  that 
existed  in  Josephus'  own  time,  for  there  is  no  mention 
of    anything   of    this    kind    in    the    Pentateuch.*"       This    is 

*^^  Sanhedrin  i.  1. 

*i2  Sanhedrin  i.  2.     Comp.  Rosh  Jiashana  ii.  9,  iii.  1. 

*^'^  Sajdu'drin  i.  3.  ■'^■*  Sanhedrin  iii.  1. 

*^^  Antt.     iV.    8.    1-i  .      UpY^i-TUaOLV     Vi     TCOL^'     iKCtOTtlV     TTOT^IU    O. 'jO  p  S  g     fTTTOl     .     .     . 
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corrolDoratecl  by  the  fact  that  Josephus  himself,  when  on  one 
occasion  he  wanted  to  introduce  a  model  Jewish  constitution 
into  Galilee,  established  a  court  with  seven  judges  in  every 
town "®  No  doubt  from  this  latter  circumstance  one  mi^ht 
rather  infer  that  this  organization  had  had  no  existence  in 
Galilee  previous  to  the  revolution.  But  the  boast  of  Josephus, 
that  he  was  the  first  to  create  this  the  ideal  of  a  Jewish  con- 
stitution, may  be  said  to  be  true  only  to  this  extent,  tliat  he 
took  steps  to  have  it  more  rigidly  put  in  force.  In  the 
Talmud  too  we  find  "  the  seven  leading  men  of  the  city " 
(■fyn  ""aiD  nync')  referred  to  on  one  occasion  as  forming  a  public 
board  which,  among  other  things,  was  entrusted  with  the 
management  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  community.*^'  What 
Josephus  has  stated  with  regard  to  two  Levites  being  always 
appointed  to  act  as  vTj-rjperai  to  the  local  courts  (see  above 
note  415)  is  not  without  its  analogies  at  least  in  the  Old 
Testament.**^^  According  to  the  Mishna  there  were  certain 
special  cases  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  have  pri(!sts  as 
judges.''^®  In  the  more  populous  places  tlie  local  courts 
would  appear  to  have  been  composed  of  twenty-tliree  members. 
At  least  we  find  a  statement  in  the  Mishna  to  the  effect  that 
an  inferior  Sanhedrim  (p^^?  Vll'}}^)  consisted  of  twenty-three 

Again  in  reproducing  the  law  witli  regard  to  restitution  (Ex.  xxii.  G  ff.), 
Joseplius  presupposes  the  existence  of  courts  with  seven  judges,  Anil. 
iv.  8.  38  :  it  oi  /^viliv  e7r//3&y?iov  opZv  6  irtaTivhig  cc7ro>ieasiei/,  dfiKoftevoi  iTrl 
Tovs  iirroi  Kpircc:  o/nvvru  rou  Siou  x-.r-^.. 

*^^  Btll.  Jud.  ii.  20.  5,  BTrrd  Si  h  kKxirii  nzohii  Otx,aar<i;  \_x.oiziarnaf/\. 
Those  courts  of  seven  judges  were  called  upon  to  deal  only  with  causes  of 
a  more  trifling  kind,  but  not  with  t«  f^sit^a  wpuyi^ctrct  kxI  tx;  Qovikx; 
oi'y.u;,  the  adjudication  of  which  was  rather  reserved  for  tlie  council  of 
seventy  which  Josephus  had  established. 

■•"^  Mi(jilla  xxvi.a;  "  liabba  .said,  that  regulation  (of  the  Alishna  with 
regard  to  the  sale  of  synagogues  and  their  furniture)  applies  oidy  to  those 
cases  in  which  the  seven  katlinf/  7nen  nf  the  town  have  not  disposed  of  tlieni 
by  public  sale.  But  if  they  shall  have  sold  them  publicly,"  etc.  Comp. 
also  lihenferd's  Inveathjatio  praeficlormn  et  ininislr-trnm  si/nni/iujae,  ii.  25 
(in  Ugolini's  TViesaurus,  vol.  xxi.). 

*'^  Dent.  xxi.  .5;  1  Chron.  xxiii. -1,  xxvi.  "29.    Kiiobd's  imiIc  nn  IK'ut.  xvi.  IS. 

*'^  Sdiihrilrin  i.  .'3.  Coni|i.  on  the  subject  generally  of  priests  acting  in 
the  capeity  of  judges,  Ezek.  xliv.  21,  and  Smeud'a  note  on  this  pjissage, 
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persons,  and  that  one  of  this  sort  was  assigned  to  every  town 
with  a  population  of  at  least  120  or,  according  to  R. 
Nehemiah's  view,  of  at  least  230,  in  order  that  there  might 
thus  be  a  judge  for  every  ten  of  the  inhabitants.""  It  must 
be  confessed  however  that  here  too,  as  in  so  many  other 
instances,  we  have  no  guarantee  that  the  actual  state  of 
things  quite  corresponded  with  these  regulations.  Those 
courts  of  twenty-three  members  were  likewise  empowered 
to  deal  with  criminal  cases  of  a  serious  nature  (nvJ'W  ''J''^.),*''^ 
for  we  can  also  see  from  Matt.  v.  21,  22,  that  the  trying  and 
sentencing  of  murderers  did  not  belong  exclusively  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  Sanhedrim. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Hellenistic  communes,  so  too  within 
the  Jewish  domain  the  villages  were  subordinate  to  the  towns, 
and  the  smaller  towns  again  to  the  larger  ones.  The 
distinction  between  a  town  ("i^V)  and  a  village  O-f^,  seldom 
nS3)  is  presupposed  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment itself;  the  former,  as  a  rule,  being  an  inhabited  place 
surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  the  latter  one  that  is  not  so 
enclosed  (see  in  particular,  Lev.  xxv.  29-31);  at  the  same 
time,  towns  themselves  are  also  sometimes  distinguished  as 
walled  and  unwalled  (Deut.  iii.  5;  Esth.  ix.  19).  Moreover, 
Josephus  and  the  New  Testament  uniformly  distinguish 
between  the  two  notions  TroXt?  and  Ktofir]*^^  On  one  occasion 
the  New  Testament  speaks  of  KcofioTroXet^;  of  Palestine 
(Mark  i.  38),  i.e.  towns  which,  as  regards  their  constitution, 
only  enjoyed  the  rank  of  a  KcofiT).*'^  In  the  Mishna  there 
are  three  conceptions  of  this  matter,  and  these  are  uniformly 

*2o  Sanliedrin  i.  6.  Comp.  Selclen,  De  synedriis  ii.  5.  Winer's  Real- 
worterh.  ii.  554.     Leyrcr  in  Herzog's  Beal-Encycl.,  1st  ed.  xv.  p.  324  f. 

*2i  Sarihcdrin  i.  4. 

*22  Comp.  Winer  s  Realworterh.  ii.  510  ;  also  the  materials  to  be  found  in 
the  concordances  to  the  New  Testament.  For  the  conception  of  a  x.ufMn  in 
the  Romano-Hellenistic  sense,  consult  Marquardt's  Romische  Staatsverwal- 
tung,  vol.  i.  (2nd  ed.  1881)  p.  16  f. 

*23  The  term  Ku/^oTi-ohi;  is  also  to  be  met  with  occasionally  in  Strabo  and 
the  Byzantine  writers ;  consult  the  Lexicons  and  Wetzstein's  Nov.  Test.,  note 
on  Mark  i.  38. 
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distingiiislied  from  each  other :  that  of  a  large  city  ("^"^3),  then 
that  of  a  city  O'V),  and  lastly  that  of  a  village  O??).''^*  The 
distinguishing  characteristic  in  the  case  of  the  first  two  would 
seem  to  have  been  merely  the  difference  in  size ;  for  even  an 
ordinary  town  (I"'!?)  might  be  enclosed  by  a  wall,  and  indeed  it 
usually  was  so.*^^  In  the  Old  Testament  there  is  already 
frequent  allusion  to  the  subordination  of  the  villages  to  the 
towns.  In  the  lists  of  towns  given  in  the  Book  of  Joshua,  and 
above  all  in  the  fifteenth  and  nineteenth  chapters,  we  often 
meet  with  the  expression,  the  "  cities  with  their  villages " 
(1['''"?.V']1  ^^"l^']).  Elsewhere  we  frequently  read  of  a  city  and 
its  daughter  (n'ni^zi),  Num.  xxi.  25,  32,  xxxii,  42;  Josh.  xv. 
45-47,  xvii.  11  ;  Judg.  xi.  26;  ^s^eh.  xi,  25  ff.;  1  Chron.  ii. 
23,  V,  16,  vii.  28  f.,  viii.  12,  xviii.  1;  2  Chron.  xiii.  19, 
xxviii,  18;  Ezek.  xvi.  46  ff.,  xxvi.  6,  xxx.  18;  1  Mace.  v. 
8,  65,  And  in  keeping  with  the  idea  of  the  daughter,  we 
also  find  the  term  "  mother  "  employed  to  designate  the  chief 
town  of  a  district  (2  Sam.  xx.  19),  From  all  this  it  is,  in 
any  case,  clear  that  the  villages  were  everywhere  dependent 
upon  the  cities.  But  it  is  also  highly  probable  that  this  was 
no  less  true  of  the  smaller  towns  in  relation  to  the  larger  ones. 
For  frequently  it  is  not  only  to  villages,  but  also  to  smaller 
dependent  towns  that  the  designation  "  mother  "  is  applied  ; 
at  least  in  several  instances  is  this  most  undoubtedly  the  case 
(Num.  xxi.  25  ;  Josh.  xv.  45-47  ;  1  Chron.  ii.  23).  And  what 
we  thus  gather  from  the  Old  Testament  may  be  assumed  to 
be  no  less  applicable  to  later  times  as  well  (comp,  especially, 
1  Mace.  V.  8:  Tr)f  ^la^ijp  Kal  ra?  6v'yarepa<;  avri]^ ;  ibid.  v. 
65  :  rrjv  Xe/Spoiv  Kal  ra<i  6uyaTepa<;  avrPj^).  But  it  is  in 
the  country  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan  above  all,  and  in  tlie 

"*  Megilla  i.  1,  ii.  3;  Kcthuhcth  xiii.  10;  Kidduxhin  ii.  3  ;  Baha  nuzia 
iv.  6,  viii.  6 ;  Arachin  vi.  5. 

*^'^  nciin  n^y,  Arachin  ix.  3  ff.  ;  Kclim  i.  7.      On  Ti^a,  conip.  Lightfout, 

T  •  N  T 

Horac  hchr.,  note  on  ^fiirk  i.  ;"!S  (^/'j>.  ii.  437).  and  Levy's  Nciilabr.  ]\'oitt  rh. 
8.V.  This  word  is,  strictly  speaking,  Aramaic  ('ijia)  '"^'kI  frequently  ocenrs 
in  the  Targuma  in  the  sense  of  a  fortification,  a  stronghokl,  a  furtilicd 
town.     See  Biutorf's  Lex.  and  Levy's  Chald.  Worterb.,  «.r. 
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district  of  Trachoiiitis  in  particular,  that  cajntal  villages 
(firjTpoKco/jbiai,),  i.e.  villages  holding  a  position  corresponding  to 
that  of  a  capital  town,  were  most  frequently  to  be  met  with.*^" 
Thus  Phaena,  the  modern  Mismie,  is  called  /njrpoKw/uLa  rov 
Tpd'^wvo'i.*^^  We  have  another  example  of  a  /jltjt poKfofiia 
in  the  case  of  Borechath,  the  modern  Breike,  which  is  also 
situated  within  the  district  of  Trachonitis.*^^  Epiphanius 
mentions  Tr)i>  BciKaOou  fxrjrpoKoi/xiav  tj}?  'Apa/Siwi  t^<? 
^Lka8e\(f)La<i*^^  Of  course  those  testimonies  only  date 
from  somewhere  between  the  second  and  the  fourth 
centuries  of  our  era ;  moreover,  the  population  of  those 
districts,  though  of  a  mixed  character,  was  composed  chiefly 
of  Gentiles. 

Any  notices  of  a  more  special  kind  that  we  have  regarding 
the  subordination  of  certain  provinces  to  some  of  the  larger  cities 
apply  exclusively  to  Galilee  and  Judaea,  and  only  date  from 
the  Eoman  period.  In  Galilee,  Sepphoris  was  the  place  which 
Gabiuius  fixed  upon  as  the  seat  of  one  of  the  five  a-wcBpia  or 
avvoSoi ;  and  as  the  one  which  sat  here  was  the  only  one  in 
the  province  (Antt.  xiv.  5.  4 ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  8.  5),  Sepphoris 
became,  in  consequence,  the  centre  of  an  organization  that 
embraced  the  whole  of  Galilee.  It  is  true  the  arrangement 
of  Gabinius  here  referred  to  was  of  but  short  duration.  But 
in  later  times  as  well,  and  particularly  under  the  Idumaean 
dynasty,  the  whole  of  Galilee  was  always  subordinate  to  some 
OTie  capital  city,  whether  Sepphoris  on  the  one  hand  or 
Tiberias  on  the  other  (see  above,  notes  31  and  33).  Here 
then  we  have  an  instance  of  a  Jevv'ish  province  being  placed  in 

*^^  See  in  general,  Kuhn,  Die  stddtische  imd  hiirgerl.  Vcrfassung  des  rom- 
isclien  Reichs,  ii.  380  ff.  Marquardt,  Romische  Staatsverwaltung,  vol.  i.  2nd 
ed.  p.  427,  note  1.     The  Lexicons  under  the  word  //.-mpoicafiiix,. 

*27  Corp.  Inscr.  Grace.  No.  4551  =  Le  Bas  et  Waddington,  laser,  t.  iii. 
No.  25"24.  The  inscription  dates  from  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus 
(222-235  A.D.).  On  Phaena,  see  Raumer's  P(d.  p.  254  f.  Porter's  Five 
Years  in  Damascus,  ii.  244.     Kuhn,  ii.  384. 

«8  Le  Bas  et  Waddington,  vol.  iii.  n.  2396, 

<^^  Epiphanius,  Anaeephal.  p.  145 
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subordination  to  a  capital  city  tliat  was  not  of  a  purely  Jewish 
character.^^" 

In  Judaea  again  it  is  to  the  division  of  the  province  into 
eleven  or  ten  toparchies,  vouched  for  both  by  Josephus  and 
Pliny,  that  a  special  interest  attaches.  According  to  Josephus, 
Judaea  was  divided  into  the  following  eleven  K\ripov)(^iat  or 
ro'irap')(^iaL : — (1)  Jerusalem,  (2)  Gophna,  (3)  Ah-alatta,  (4) 
Thamna,  (5)  Lyclda,  (6)  Ammaus,  (7)  Pella,  (8)  Idumaea, 
(9)  Engaddi,  (10)  Eerodeioii,  (11)  Jcriclw^'''^  Of  these,  the 
seven  printed  in  italics  are  also  mentioned  by  Pliny,  who, 
by  adding  to  them  the  following  three :  Jopica,  Betho- 
Icptepliene,  Ormc^^^  brings  up  the  total  number  of  topar- 
chies  to  ten.  The  mention  of  Orine  instead  of  Jerusalem 
cannot  be  said  to  make  any  material  difference.  But  tlie 
mention  of  Joppa  in  this  instance  is  quite  as  erroneous 
as  that  of  Pella  by  Josephus,  for  both  of  these  were 
independent  towns  and  did  not  belong  to  Judaea  proper. 
Bethleptepha,  on  the  other  hand,  is  mentioned  by  Josephus 
in  another  passage,  and  that  as  being  the  capital  of 
a  toparchy.*^^  We  may  therefore  obtain  a  correct  list 
if  we  adopt  that  of  Josephus  and  substitute  Bethlep- 
tepha for  Pella.*^*  In  that  case  the  toparchies  would  be 
grouped  as  follows  :^^^  in  the  centre,  Jerusalem;  to  the  north 

*'"  The  relation  is  really  one  of  subordination,  for  Josephus  speaks 
distinctly  of  an  oipx^'"  ^^'^  v^ruicoviiu  ;  see  above,  notes  oGo  and  364. 

■*^*  Btll.  Jud.  ill.  3.  5  :  [/.spit^tTcct  0£  dg  'iuhx.x  x.'hif\povy;,'»g,  ^v  oipx'-i  (^i'J 
is  (iuoi'hiKiv  T«  \ipoao'hv(/,cc,  '7rpoo(.'jio-)(,(ivat>t,  r^;  TTipioiKou  "jruarii  umnp  q 
Ki(pcc'Kvi  oufictTo;,  ai  "homrocl  3s  i/,ir  uiir^v  oiYipyiurui  ret;  ro'7rup)ci»i-  YoXvu. 
OiVTipx,  Kotl  fA,ir  xiiTViy  ' AKpxiictrTcc,  @xf/,sicc  Ttpo;  ruvruig  koci  Ai^oS*  kxI 
Af/./i<.ctoii  K»l  lli'h'Kn  Kxl  l^dvf^xt'x  Kxl  JLyyxOOxl  kxI  lloudnov  kxi 
lipf/,rjii;. 

"-  Pli.iy,  Hist.  Nat.  v.  1-4.  70 :  Roliqua  Judaea  dividitur  in  toparchias  X 
quo  dicemus  online :  Ilicricunteni  palinctis  consitam,  foiitil)iis  riguain, 
Einniaum,  Lyddani,  Jopicam.  Acrcbiteuani,  Goplianiticani,  Thaniniticam, 
Bctholeptt'iilionen,  Orinen,  in  qua  fucro  Hierosolynia  lonire  claris-xima 
urbium  orientis  nou  ludaoar  inodo,  Ilerodiuni  cum  oppido  iulustri  cjuaduiu 
noininis. 

*^^  Btll.  .fiul.  iv.  8.  1  :  T'/j>  Bi6'Ki-TnJ>u»  Toz-xpxixv. 

*'*  Cotnp.  Kiihii,  Die  sldi/lisrhr  und  hnnjcrL   Vcrf,  ii.  339. 

*•'  Conip.  Mcukc'8  Blbd-Ada.^,  luap  v. 
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of  it,  Gophna*^"  and  Akrabatta  ;*"  to  the  north-west,  Thamna*" 

*^^  According  to  Tab.  Peuting.  Gophna  stood  on  the  road  leading  from 
Jerusalem  to  Neapolis  (Sichem),  sixteen  miles  to  the  north  of  the  former, 
or  according  to  Euseb.  Onomast.  fifteen  miles  (ed.  Lagarde,  p.  300  :  To(pvx 
,  .  ,  ecTrey^ovacc  Ki'h.iotg  arif^sioig  a  x.urx,  ttiv  ohov  rv^v  ii:  NsotxoA/i/  oiyovaKu), 
It  was  a  place  of  some  importance  in  the  time  of  Cassias,  who  sold  its 
inhabitants  as  slaves  {Antt.  xiv.  11.  2;  Dell.  Jud.  i.  11.  2).  The  ro<pi/<T/x^ 
roTFxpxloi,  is  also  mentioned  by  Josephus  elsewhere  {Bell.  Jud.  i.  1.  5,  ii. 
20.  4,  iv.  9.  9).  Comp.  besides,  Bell.  Jud.  v.  2.  1,  vi.  2.  2.  In  Ptolemaeus 
V.  16.  7,  it  occurs  in  the  form  of  VoIkPucx,,  Hebrew  N3S13  (Neubauer,  Geogr. 
du  Talmud,  p.  157  ff.),  the  modern  form  being  Dschifna,  Jufna.  See  in 
general,  Raumer's  Pal.  p.  199  ;  Robinson's  Palaest.  ii.  263,264;  Guerin's 
Judee,  iii.  pp.  28-32.  The  Surinj  of  Western  Palestine.  3Iemoirs  by  Conder 
and  Kitchener,  ii.  jjp.  294,  323,  and  the  accompanying  maps,  No.  xiv. 

*3'  Akrabatta,  still  farther  north  than  Gophna  and  nine  miles  to  the 
south-east  of  Neapolis  =  Sichem  (Euseb.  Onomast.,  ed.  Lag.  p.  214  :  'Axf«/3- 
fitlv  .  .  ■  aufi/i  oi  tanv  f^oytg  ZtiUTuax  Nr'aj  vo'hiug  un[/i'ioig  ff).  According 
to  Mishna,  Maaser  sheni  v.  2,  nnipj?  was  a  day's  journey  to  the  north  of 
Jerusalem,  precisely  the  same  distance  as  Lydda  was  to  the  west  of  it, 
which  is  as  near  the  mark  as  can  be.  The  '  Ax.p»(5xrnv'^  rovapxix  is  also  of 
frequent  occurrence  elsewhere  in  Josephus  and  Eusebius  (Joseph.  Bell.  Jud. 
ii.  12.  4,  20.  4,  22.  2,  iii.  3.  4,  iv.  9.  3-4  and  9.  Euseb.  Onomast.,  ed.  Lag. 
pp.  214,  255,  267,  294,  295).  The  place  is  known  at  the  present  day  as 
Akrabeh.  See  in  general,  Raumer's  Pal.  p.  170.  Robinson's  Palestine, 
iii.  pp.  296,  297.  Guerin's  Samarie,  ii.  3-5.  The  Survey,  etc..  Memoirs  by 
Conder  and  Kitchener,  ii.  jjp.  386,  389  f. ;  and  the  accompanying  map, 
No.  XV.  Beware  of  confounding  this  with  a  range  of  hills  of  the  same 
name  in  the  south  of  Judaea,  Num.  xxxiv.  4 ;  Josh.  xv.  3  ;  Judg.  i.  36 ; 
Euseb.  Onomast.  p.  214 ;  and  from  which  the  '' Kx,p(x.(ia,Trivn  mentioned  in 
the  first  Book  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Mace.  v.  3  =  Joseph.  Antt.  xii.  8.  1) 
derives  its  name. 

*38  Thamna  is  undoubtedly  the  ancient  mDTlJpn  or  DiriTlJJDn  in 
Mount  Ephraim  where  Joshua  was  buried  (Josh.  xix.  50,  xxiv.  30  ;  Judg. 
ii.  9).  Eusebius  frequently  mentions  the  place  as  being  a  very  large  village 
within  the  district  of  Diospolis  =  Lydda  (see  especially,  p.  260,  ed.  Lag.: 
@xf6v»  .  •  .  "hix/iiivsi  x-ui^n  y.iya.'Krt  sv  opiate  AtoaTiro'Mug),  and  remarks  that, 
in  his  day,  people  were  shown  Joshua's  tomb  at  a  spot  near  by  (p.  246 : 
"hiiKwroii  Se  STrtaYj/nov  ii;  'in  vvv  avTOV  to  f^VTificc  ■Tr'Kmiov  &ot,[.<.voi  >cu/xri;. 
Ibid.  p.  261  :  &xf.cux6axpoi  .  .  .  eniTYi  Iut\  Qoi.(^vei  ,  .  iv  yi  ei;  'in  vvv 
lilnvvTcti  TO  ToD  ^Imov  /^vi^/icoi,).  The  place  still  exists,  though  only  as 
a  heap  of  ruins,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  Tibneh,  standing  in 
a  tolerably  straight  line  between  Akrabeh  and  Lydda,  as  was  to  be 
expected  from  the  order  of  the  toparchies  as  given  by  Josephus. 
Among  the  important  tombs  still  to  be  seen  at  this  place  Guerin 
believes  that  he  has  actually  discovered  that  of  Joshua.  See  in  general, 
Raumer's  Pal.  p.  165  f.  De  Saulcy's  Voyage  en  Terre  Sainte  (1865),  ii 
233  f.    Guerin's  Samarie,  ii.  pp.  89-104.     2'he  Survey  of  Western  Palestine, 
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and  Lydda ;  *^^  to  the  west,  Emmaus ;  ^^^  to  the  south-west, 
Bethleptepha ;  "^  to   the    south,    Idumaea ;  "^    to   the    south- 

Memoirs,  etc.,  ii.  299  f.,  274-378,  with  the  accompanying  map,  No.  xiv. 
Miihlau  in  Riehm's  Wortcrh.  p.  1668.  In  the  time  of  Cassius,  Tliamna 
shared  the  same  fate  as  Gophna  {Antt.  xiv.  11.  2  ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  11.  2).  The 
toparchy  of  Thamna  is  also  mentioned  elsewhere  by  Josephus  and  Eusebius 
(Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  20.  4,  iv.  8.  1.  Euseb.  Onomast,  ed.  Lagarde, 
pp.  219,  239).  Comp.  also  Ptolem.  v.  16.  8.  We  must  take  care  to  dis- 
tinguish between  our  Thamna  and  another    njfon    or  nnjon    situated  on 

tlie  border  between  the  tribe  of  Dan  and  Judah  to  the  west  of  Jerusalem 
and  in  the  direction  of  Ashdod.  This  one  is  also  existing  in  the  present  day, 
and  is  likewise  known  under  the  name  of  Tibneh  (Josh.  xv.  10,  xix.  43 ; 
Judg.  xiv.  1  £f. ;  2  Chron.  xxviii.  18).  And  lastly,  from  this  we  must 
further  distinguish  a  third  one  situated  in  the  hill  country  of  Judah  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  12-14  ;  Josh.  xv.  57).  Which  Qxfivx&sc  is  meant  in  1  Mace.  ix.  50 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  with  any  certainty.  See  in  general,  Eaumer, 
p.  224.  Robinson's  Pal.  ii.  pp.  239,  240.  Guerin's  Judee,  ii.  30  f .  The  Survey, 
etc.,  Memoirs,  ii.  417,  maps,  No.  xvi. 

*'9  Lydda  (Hebr.  i^,  afterwards  Diospolis),  the  well-known  town  on  the 
road  from  Joppa  to  Jerusalem,  is  also  mentioned  (Bell.  Jud.  ii.  20.  4)  as  one 
of  the  toparchies  of  Judaea.  On  one  occasion  Josephus  characterizes  it  as 
KufCTi  .  .  .  ico'hiUi  TO  f/.iyidoi  ovx.  dTToliovacc  {Antt.  XX.  6.  2).  For  its  history, 
comp.  especially  1  Mace.  xi.  34  ;  Joseph.  Antt.  xiv.  10.  6,  11.  2 ;  Bell.  Jud. 
i.  11.  2,  ii.  19.  1,  iv.  8.  1. 

*■*"  Emmaus  or  Ammaus,  the  Nicopolis  of  later  times,  is  still  existing 
under  the  name  of  Amwas,  and  is  situated  to  the  south  by  south-east  of 
Lydda.  Owing  to  the  circumstance  of  its  standing  just  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  range  it  was  a  place  of  some  military  importance,  and  is  frequently 
mentioned  as  such  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Mace.  iii.  40,  57, 
iv.  3,  ix.  50).  For  its  later  history,  see  especially  Aidl.  xiv.  11.  2  ;  Bell. 
Jud.  i.  11.  2 ;  AiUt.  xvii.  10.  9 ;  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  6.  1,  iv.  8.  1.  It  is  also 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  Jewish  toparchies  in  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  20.  4.  In 
Rabbinical  Hebrew  it  is  called  DIXIOX  (Mishna,  Arachin  ii.  4  ;  Kerithoth 
iii.  7.  Lightfoot,  Chorofjraphica  Lucae  praeviissa,  c.  4,  0pp.  ii.  479  f. 
Neubauer's  Ge'ofjr.  du  Talmud,  pp.  100-102)  ;  it  also  occurs  in  Ptolemaeus, 
V.  16.  7,  as  ''Ef^fixoiJg.  Whether  it  is  the  same  Emmaus  that  is  intended  in 
Bell.  .hid.  vii.  6.  6  and  Luke  xxiv.  13,  is  open  to  question.  Comp.  in  general, 
Kelaiid's  i'aZacs^ma,  pp.  758-7G0.  Raumer,  p.  187  f.  Winer's  Reedwiirterb. 
under  this  word.  Arnold  in  Herzog's  Ueal-Encycl,  1st  od.  iii.  778  f. 
Robinson's  Palestine,  iii.  pp.  146-151.  Kuhn,  Die  stddtische  u.  hiirgerl. 
Verfassung,  ii.  356  f.  Sepp's  Jerusalem^  2nd  cd.  i.  40  ff.  Guerin's  Judee, 
i.  293-308.  The  Survey  of  Western  Palestine,  Memoirs,  etc.,  iii.  14,  3(3  ff., 
63-81,  and  the  maps,  No.  xvii. 

**^  According  to  Bell.  Jud.  iv.  8.  1,  Bethleptei)ha  stood  between  Emmaus 
and  Idumaea,  and  should  therefore  be  inserted  here  instead  of  Fella,  jw 
erroneously  given  in  the  text  of  Jost-plius. 

**^  Idumaea  had  been  Judaized  by  John  Ii,\rcauu8  (Antt.  xiii.  9.  1,  xv 
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east,  Engaddi  **'  and  Herod eion ;  ***  to  the  east,  Jericho.*** 
It  may  be  assumed  as  self-evident  that  this  division  was  made 
chiefly  for  administrative  reasons  and,  above  all,  with  a  view 
to  greater  convenience  in  the  collecting  of  the  revenue. 
Whether  those  districts  were  at  the  same  time  districts  for 
judicial  purposes  as  well,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  In  any 
case  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  organization  does  not  date 
farther  back  than  the  Eoman  period,  for  no  trace  of  it  is  to 
be  met  with  previous  to  that  time.**"  The  authorities  from 
whom  our  information  is  derived  exhibit  a  sinirular  indecision 

o 

in  their  conceptions  of  the  political  character  of  the  capitals 
of  those  districts,  inasmuch  as  at  one  time  they  are  described 
as  TToXet?,  at  another  as  Kw/xat.  It  is  true  that  here  nothing 
is  to  be  made  of  the  circumstance   that  Eusebius  treats  the 

7,  9.  Bell.  Jud.  i.  2.  6).  Hence  it  was  that  the  Idiunaeans  took  part  in 
the  Jewish  insurrection  as  though  they  too  had  been  Jews  {Bdl.  Jud.  iv. 
4.  4).     Elsewhere,  comp.  especially  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  20.  4,  iv.  8.  1. 

^^3  Engaddi,  the  ancient  iia  py  (Josh.  xv.  62  ;  1  Sam.  xxiv.  1  ff.  ;  Ezek. 

xlvii.  10 ;  Soug  of  Sol.  i.  14  ;  2  Chron.  xx.  2),  the  existence  of  which  on 
the  western  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  vouched  for  by  both  Josephus  and 
Eusebius  (Joseph.  Anti.  ix.  1.  2:  'Ey/aBoJ  ttoT^iv  )cii!/.iuriv  77p6g  rfi  ' AnCpx'K- 
TiTilt  Titinvfi.  Euseb.  OnomasL,  ed.  Lagarde,  p.  254 :  kxI  vvv  iurl  >cu/^rt 
f^eyioTYi  'lovOoii'uv  'EyyaBSi  TrxpccKSi/Liiv/j  tyi  vsKp»  dxhoiGoyi).  In  Bell.  Jud. 
iv.  7.  2,  Josephus  calls  it  a  7:o\i)c'-'n-  In  Ptolemacus,  v.  16.  8,  it  occurs  as 
'EyyaBSc*.  It  is  known  in  the  present  day  as  Ain  Dschidi.  See  in  general, 
Winer's  7ifaZit'6W«-i.  under  the  word.  Raumer,  188  f.  Robinson's  Pflfc<(«e, 
i.  pp.  500-508.  Neubauer's  Ge'ogr.  elu  Talmud,  p.  160.  The  Survey  of  Western 
Palestine,  Memoirs,  etc.,  iii.  pp.  384-386,  387,  and  the  accompanying  maps, 
No.  xxii. 

***  Herodeion  is  the  important  fortress  built  by  Herod  the  Great  in  the 
south  of  Judaea,  some  sixty  stadia  from  Jerusalem  (^Antt.  xiv.  13.  9,  xv.  9.  4  ; 
Bell.  Jud.  i.  13.  8,  21.  10),  the  identity  of  which,  with  the  modern 
"  Frankenberge  "  standing  to  the  south-east  of  Bethlehem,  may  now  be 
looked  upon  as  generally  admitted.     Comp.  above,  §  15. 

**^  Jericho,  the  well-known  city  of  that  name  near  to  the  Jordan,  was 
the  most  important  town  in  the  east  of  Judaea,  and  for  this  reason  it  too 
was  chosen  by  Gabinius  as  the  seat  of  one  of  the  five  Jewish  courts  or 
Sanhedrims  {Antt.  xiv.  5.  4 ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  8.  5).  It  is  also  mentioned  ae 
being  one  of  the  districts  of  Judaea  in  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  20.  4.  Besides  this, 
comp.  especially  Bell.  Jud.  iv.  8.  2,  9.  1. 

^^^  On  the  division  of  the  Roman  provinces  into  adminitUrative  districts, 
see  in  general  Marquardt,  liomische  Staatsverwedlung,  vol.  i.  (2nd  ed.  1881) 
p.  5UU  L 
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places  in  question  for  the  most  part  as  Koofiai,,  for  by  his  time 
matters  had  undergone  an  essential  change."^  But  Josephus 
himself  is  also  somewhat  undecided.  For  example,  he  speaks 
of  Emmaus  as  being  the  firjrpoTroXi^  of  the  district  in  which 
it  stood,  and  obviously  therefore  as  that  of  the  toparchy ;  "* 
whereas,  in  speaking  of  Lydda,  on  the  other  hand,  he  calls  it 
merely  a  KcofMrj,  thus  employing  what  would  appear  to  be  the 
more  correct  designation  (see  above,  note  439).  We  are 
therefore  bound  to  assume,  that  from  the  Eomano-Hellenistic 
point  of  view  none  of  the  places  in  question  were  TroXet? 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  that  is  to  say,  they  were  not 
civic  communities  with  a  Hellenistic  constitution ;  while  it 
was  only  in  deference  to  Jewish  and  popular  usage  that  they 
were  spoken  of  as  "  cities."  Strictly  speaking,  they  ought 
rather  to  be  called  Kto/xoiroXeiy;  (see  above,  note  423),  or, 
viewed  in  their  relation  to  their  respective  toparchies,  fiijrpo- 
Kcofxiai  (see  above,  notes  427-429). 

There  was  only  one  town  in  Judaea  proper  that,  according 
to  Eomano-Hellenistic  ideas,  enjoyed  at  the  same  time  the 
rank  of  a  7ro\t9,  and  that  was  Jerusalem.  To  this  latter  all 
the  rest  of  Judaea  was  subordinate,  so  that  it  ruled  over  it 
(Judaea)  tu?  ^aalXeiov  (see  note  431).  Consequently  its 
relation  to  Judaea  was  similar  to  that  in  which  the  Hellenistic 
cities  stood  to  their  respective  districts.^^^  This  among  other 
tilings  is  implied  in  the  style  of  address  that  is  made  use  of 
in  the  imperial  edicts  issued  to  the  Jews  and  which  run 
thus:  'Iepo(To\vfit,TOiV  dp')(^ouai  ^ov\fj  Bijfio),  ^lovSaicov  iravrl 
eOvei,  terms  precisely  similar  to  those  employed  in  the  edicts 

**'"  The  names  of  several  toparchies  ('A«/)«/3«tt>j*^,  Qafiviriic^)  were  no 
douV)t  still  retained  in  Eusebius'  day,  but  the  constitution  itself  had  been 
essentially  altered  by  tiie  establisluneiit  of  new,  independent  civitotes  such 
as  Diospolis,  Nicopolis  and  others.  Tiie  result  of  this  was  tliat  Thamna, 
for  example,  ceased  to  be  any  longer  tlie  capital  of  a  toparchy,  but  was  now 
reduced  to  the  position  of  a  kuu/i  fnyx'Kn  iv  opi'oi;  ^loa-Tzoy.ioi;  (see  above, 
note  438),  and  so  became  subordinate  to  what  w;ls  formerly  known  i\n 
Lydda. 

"8  Bell.  Jud.  iv.  8.  1. 

**'  Comp.  Kuhn,  T)ie  sUidttsche  nnd  hiirc/erl.  Ver/assuug,  ii.  342-846. 
DIV.  II.  VOL.  I.  L 
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addressed  to  the  Hellenistic  communes  where,  in  like  manner, 
the  city  with  its  council  ruled  over,  and  therefore  was 
regarded  as  representing  the  whole  district  to  which  it 
belonged.^^"  It  is  further  probable  that  the  council  (the 
Sanhedrim)  of  Jerusalem  was  also  responsible  for  the  collec- 
tion of  the  taxes  throughout  the  whole  of  Judaea.^^^  Again 
there  is  a  reminiscence  of  the  circumstance  of  the  "  elders " 
exercising  authority  over  the  whole  of  Judaea  still  preserved 
to  us  in  the  Mishna.^^^  But  since  the  death  of  Herod  the 
Great  at  least,  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  Sanhedrim  of 
Jerusalem  was  entirely  restricted  to  Judaea  jiropcr.  Ever 
since  then,  Galilee  and  Peraea  were,  as  regards  their  political 
relations,  entirely  severed  from  Judaea,  or  at  all  events  formed 
independent  spheres  of  administration,  as  has  been  pointed 
out  above  with  special  reference  to  Galilee.     And  least  of  all 

^'^^  Antt.  XX.  1.  2.  Comp.  besides  for  similar  styles  of  address  a8 
emi^loyed  in  edicts,  Antt.  xiv.  10  {lihuvluv  oLpxavai  fiovT^fi  Itif^cfi,  ^E(piaiuD 
QovT^fi  x,ccl  oipycovat  xetl  ^fl/^ti),  and  such  like). 

*5'  Wlien,  after  the  first  throes  of  the  insurrection,  it  was  resolved  to 
retiirn,  for  a  moment,  to  a  peaceful  attitude,  the  magistrates  and  members 
of  the  council  of  Jerusalem  distributed  themselves  over  the  villages  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  the  arrears  of  the  tribute  {Bell.  Jud.  ii.  17.  1 :  ds  Ss 
TDC,;  Kufixg  01  TS  olpxoi'TSs  x,xi  ol  /iov'Aivrxl  /^sptaSeurss  rovf  Ipopov;  avveT^syov). 
The  sums  from  the  different  quarters  were  speedily  gathered  together  and 
were  found  to  amount  in  all  to  forty  talents.  But,  immediately  thereafter, 
Agiippa  sent  the  cipyflvng  and  Zvvxrot  to  Caesarea  to  Floras  with  the 
request  that  he  would  appoint  from  among  them  tribute  collectors  for  the 
country  (ibid,  'hot  e>cehog  e|  xvtu'j  dvohii^vj  roi/;  tvjv  y^upxv  (popo>.oyviaotira,g). 
Now,  seeing  that  this  took  place  after  the  taxes  of  the  district,  and  there- 
fore, of  course,  of  the  toparchy  of  Jerusalem,  had  been  already  collected,  it 
follows  that,  by  the  term  x'^P'^i  the  whole  of  Judaea  is  to  be  understood. 
It  was  therefore  for  the  whole  of  this  province  that  the  collectors  were  to 
be  appointed  from  among  the  xpxoursg  and  Bwvaxo/  of  Jerusalem.  For  the 
Roman  practice  of  employing  city  councils  as  a  medium  for  collecting  the 
taxes,  comp.  in  general,  JMarquardt,  i.  601. 

^"2  Taanith  iii.  6  :  "  On  one  occasion  the  elders  went  from  Jerusalem  to 
visit  their  towns  (Dnny^  D''^C")1''D  D''Jpf  ITT')  and  appointed  fasts,  because 
they  found  in  Ascalon  (p^pC'XQ)  a  patch  of  blighted  corn  about  the  size  of 
the  month  of  an  oven,  etc."  As  Ascalon  never  belonged  to  the  province  of 
Judaea,  this  notice  is  in  itself  unhistorical,  though  it  is  correct  in  so  far  as 
it  contains  a  romiin.'rcence  of  the  fact,  that  at  one  time  the  towns  of  Judaea 
were  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  "  elders  "  of  Jerusalem. 
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can  we  venture  to  make  use  of  the  circumstance  that  the 
rebellion  in  Galilee  was  directed  from  Jerusalem  as  an  argu- 
ment to  show,  that  in  times  of  peace  as  well,  Galilee  was 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  Sanhedrim. 
For  the  circumstances  here  in  question  are  obviously  of  an 
exceptional  character.  It  was  only  in  earlier  days,  and 
particularly  during  the  Asmonaean  period,  that  the  whole 
land  of  Judaea  could  be  said  to  have  been  really  one  in  a 
political  sense  as  well  (comp.  below,  chap.  iii.).  As  the 
council  of  Jerusalem  could  scarcely  have  been  able  to  attend 
to  the  administration  of  justice  in  all  its  details,  it  is  ante- 
cedently probable  that,  besides  the  supreme  Sanhedrim,  there 
would  be  one  or  more  inferior  tribunals  in  Jerusalem.  Of 
this  too  the  Mishna  has  preserved  a  reminiscence,  though  it 
happens  to  be  a  somewhat  confused  one.^""^ 
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here  dealinsr  with  an  authentic  historical  tradition. 
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1.  Its  history.      Tliere  is  no  evidence  to  show  that,  'previous 
to  the.  Greek  period,  there  existed  at  Jerusalem  an  aristocratic 
coniicil    claiming   to   exercise    either   supreme,   or   what    was 
substantially  supreme,   authority    and    jurisdiction    over    the 
whole  Jewish  nation.     It  is  true  no  doubt   that   Eabbinical 
exegesis  has  sought  to  identify  the  Sanhedrim  of  later  times 
with  the  council  of  seventy  elders  that,  at  his  own  request, 
had    once    been   granted    to   Moses   to    assist    him   with   its 
advice    (Num.   xi.   16),    and    has,    in   consequence,    assumed 
that  this  same  council   continued  without  interruption   from 
the  days  of  Moses  down  to  Talmudic  times.     But  during  the 
first  thousand  years  of  this  period  we  find  practically  no  trace 
whatever  of  its  existence.     For  the  "  elders  "  that  are  some- 
times mentioned  as  being  the  representatives   of  the   people 
(for  example  in    1    Kings  viii.   1,  xx.  7  ;   2   Kings  xxiii.  1  ; 
Ezek.  xiv.  1,  xx.  1)  did  not  constitute  a  regularly  organized 
court  like   the  future   Sanhedrim.     Then   again,  the  supreme 
court  at  Jerusalem,  the  existence  of  which  is  presupposed  in 
the  Deuteronomic  legislation  (Deut.  xvii.  8  ff.,  xix.  16  ff.),  and 
the   institution  of  which  the  author  of  Chronicles  ascribes  to 
Jehoshaphat  (2  Ohron.  xix.  8),  was  merely  a  court  of  justice 
with  functions  of  an  exclusively  judicial  character,  and  not  a 
council  governing,  or  at  all  events  substantially  governing,  the 
country  as  was  the  Sanhedrim   of  the   Graeco-lloman  age.'*^ 
But  further,  it  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  uncertain  whether  any 
such   court   as   tliat   of  the    Sanliedrim  existed    even  in  the 
Persian  era.      No  doubt,  at  that  time,  the  municipal  Council 
of  Jerusalem  formed  the  centre  of  the  small  Jewish  common- 
wealth  very  much  as  it   did  at  a  subsequent  i)eriod.     And 
thus  far  we  might  be  justified  in  understanding  the  "  elders  " 
of  the  Book  of  Ezra  (Ezra  v.  5,  9,  vi.  7,  14,  x.  8),  and  the  D'lin 
and  D'^JD   of  the  Book  of  Nehemiah   (Neh.  ii.    16,  iv.  8,  13, 
v.  7,  vii.  5),  as  corresponding  somewhat  to  the  future  Sanlio- 

**':'  Such  certainly  is  tliu  way  JuHe|iInis  conceives  of  tlio  n)utter  wlien, 
folluwinf^  tlic  an.ilofjy  of  a  later  onler  of  thing's,  he  speaks  of  the  court  of 
juBticc  here  referred  to  under  the  detiiguation  of  q  yipova.cc  {And.  iv.  S.  41). 
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drim.  But  judging  from  the  wliole  way  in  which  they  are 
mentioned,  it  is  more  probable  that  the  various  orders  referred 
to  are  regarded  in  their  individual  capacity  and  not  as  con- 
stituting an  organized  body.  In  any  case  the  existence  of  a 
Jewish  jepovala  earlier  than  the  Greek  period  cannot  be 
proved  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  The  first  occasion  on 
which  it  is  mentioned,  and  that  under  this  designation,  is  in 
the  time  of  Antiochus  the  Great  (223-187  B.C.),  so  that  it 
must,  of  course,  have  been  in  existence  as  early  as  the  time 
of  the  Ptolemies.'*^  Now  seeing  that,  in  its  desire  for  reform 
everywhere  and  in  everything,  Hellenism  had  set  itself  to 
reorganize  political  institutions  as  well,  we  are  bound  to 
assume  that,  in  all  probability,  it  was  just  the  new  Greek 
rulers  who  would  give  to  the  Jewish  jepovala  the  form  in 
which  it  was  met  with  at  the  period  now  in  question, 
whether  that  form  were  entirely  an  original  one  or  whether 
it  were  simply  a  reorganization  of  a  similar  court  that 
was  already  in  existence  under  the  Persian  rule.  From 
the  circumstance  of  the  designation  jepouala  being  applied  to 
it,  it  is  clear  that,  unlike  the  majority  of  Greek  councils,  this 
was  not  a  democratic,  but  an  aristocratic  body.*^^  This  same 
circumstance  would  seem  further  to  show  that,  so  far  as  its 
original  institution  is  concerned,  this  court  dates  back  to  an 
earlier  period,  and  therefore  to  the  time  of  the  Persian  rule. 
As  we  may  well  conceive,  its  powers  would  be  of  a  tolerably 
large  and  extensive  character.  For  the  Hellenistic  kings  had 
conceded  a  great  amount  of  internal  freedom  to  municipal 
communities,  and  were  on  the  whole  satisfied  if  the  taxes 
were  duly  paid  and  their  own  supremacy  duly  recognised. 
At  the  head  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth,  and  therefore  of 
the  yepova-la  as  well,  stood  the  hereditary  high  priest.      It  was 

*s*  Antt.  xii.  3.  3.  For  this  whole  matter,  comp.  Kuenen's  admirable 
dissertation  in  the  Verslagen  en  Mededeelingen  der  koninJd.  Akademie  van 
WeteuAchafpen,  I.e. 

465  ^  yipovaici  IS  alwajs  an  aristocratic  body.  The  Council  of  Sparta  is 
expressly  described  as  such,  and  so  too  with  regard  to  councils  generally  in 
the  Doric  States.     See  Westermann  in  Pauly's  Real-Enc.  iii.  849  f. 
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this  latter,  in  conjunction  with  the  yepovata  over  which  he 
presided,  that  practically  regulated  the  whole  internal  affairs 
of  the  nation. 

After  the  Maccabaean  insurrection  the  old  high-priestly 
dynasty  was  superseded,  its  place  being  now  supplied  by  the 
new  Asmonaean  line  of  high  priests,  which  began  with  Simon, 
and  which  was  likewise  a  hereditary  one.  Then  again  the 
old  jepoucTLa  must  have  been  essentially  revolutionized  through 
its  being  purged  of  every  element  in  it  suspected  of  Greek 
sympathies  and  leanings.  But  the  court  itself  still  continued 
to  exist  and  exercise  its  functions  along  with  and  under  the 
Asmonaean  princes  and  high  priests ;  for  even  these  latter 
could  not  venture  to  go  so  far  as  entirely  to  discard  the  old 
nobility  of  Jerusalem.  Hence  we  find  the  yepovata  mentioned 
in  the  time  of  Judas  (2  Mace.  i.  10,  iv.  44,  xi.  27;  the 
irpea^vrepoL  rov  \aov  of  1  Mace.  vii.  33  being  also  identi- 
cally tlie  same  thing),  of  Jonathan  (1  Mace.  xii.  6:  rj  yepovata 
Tov  eduovi  ;  ihid.  xi.  23  :  ol  irpea^vrepoL  'lapat'jX;  ibid.  xii. 
35  :  ol  TTpea-^vrepoi,  tov  Xaov)  and  of  Simon  (1  Mace.  xiii. 
36,  xiv.  20,  28).^^°  Its  existence  is  likewise  presupposed 
in  the  Book  of  Judith,  which  probably  belongs  to  the  period 
now  in  question  (Judith  iv.  8,  xi.  14,  xv.  8).  The  assump- 
tion  of  the  title  of  king  on  the  part  of  the  Asmonaean  princes, 
and  above  all  tlie  autocratic  rule  of  an  Alexander  Jannaeus, 
indicated  no  doubt  an  advance  in  tlie  direction  of  a  pure 
monarchy.  But,  for  all  that,  the  old  yepovata  still  continued 
to   assert   itself  as   much  as  ever.     At  least  in  the  reijin  of 


't3' 


*'^^  It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  compare  1  Mace.  xii.  G  with 
1  M;icc.  xiv.  20.  The  matter  in  hand  is  the  corrospondence  bctwoon  the 
Jews  and  the  Spartans.  In  the  former  of  those  passages  (1  Mace.  xii.  6  = 
.Joseph.  Antt.  xiii.  5.  8)  tho  Jews  as  the  senders  of  the  communication  style 
themselves  thus:  'luuccOxv  ci.py,tipivg  xcti  i;  yepovaix  tov  'iduovg  x.ai  o!  iepct; 
Kul  6  "honefii  oiifio;  riliv  'lovQxioiu.  In  the  reply  of  the  Spartans  tiie  terms 
of  the  address  (1  Mace.  xiv.  20)  are  as  follows :  '^if^.uvt  ttpu  fj^iya'hf^  xul 
TO?f  T pia (ivTipoti  Kctl  Toif  Ifpivot  Kxl  T^  Ao/TT^  Tuv  lovUxiiiy.  ObsL'rvc  (1) 
that  ij  '/icouvix  and  ol  Trpiaiiirnpoi  are  identically  the  same  ;  (2)  that  in  both 
instances  the  classilicatiou  is  of  aj'durjold  duiniclir  High  priest,  gerousia, 
priests,  people. 
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Alexandra  we   find   iwv  'lovSatcov  ol  Trpea/SvTepoi  expressly 
mentioned  (Antt.  xiii.  16.  5).^" 

It  is  true  that,  when  a  new  order  of  things  was  introduced 
by  Porapey,  the  monarchy  was  abolished.  But  the  high 
priest  still  retained  the  irpoa-Taaca  rov  e9pov<;  (Antt.  xx.  10), 
and  therefore  it  may  be  presumed  that  meanwhile  the  position 
of  the  lyepoua-Lu  would  remain  essentially  the  same  as  before.^^^ 
The  existing  arrangements  however  were  rather  more  seriously 
disturbed  by  Gabinius  (57-55  B.C.),  when  he  divided  the 
whole  of  the  Jewish  territory  into  five  avvoSot  (Bell.  Jud.  i. 
8.  5)  or  cruveSpia  (Antt.  xiv.  5.  4).'*"^  ISTow,  seeing  that  of 
those  five  synediia  three  were  allotted  to  Judaea  proper  (viz. 
those  of  Jerusalem,  Gazara  and  Jericho)  it  follows  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  council  of  Jerusalem,  if  it  really  retained 
anything  of  its  previous  character  at  all,  would  extend  only 
to  something  like  a  third  part  of  the  province.  But  probably 
that  measure  meant  rather  more  than  a  mere  limiting  of 
jurisdiction.  For  the  five  avvehpia  established  by  Gabinius 
were  not  municipal  councils,  but — as  indeed  we  might  have 
supposed  from  the  fact  that  Josephus  uses  the  term  avvoSot 
as  a  synonymous  expression — genuine  Eoman  conventus  juri- 
dici,  "  districts  for  judicial  purposes,"  into  which  the  Eomans 
were  in  the  habit  of  dividing  every  province.^^''     And,  that 

*^''  Similarly  iu  Tyre  and  Sidoa,  for  example,  there  was  a  council  asso- 
ciated with  the  king  in  the  direction  of  affairs.  See  Movers,  Die  Phonizier, 
ii.  1  (1849),  pp.  629-542.  Kuhn,  Die  stddtische  und  burgerl.  Verfassung, 
ii.  117. 

***  In  the  Psalms  of  Solomon,  which  for  the  most  part  were  composed 
in  the  time  of  Pompey,  the  author  is  in  the  habit  of  apostrophizing  as 
follows  any  public  person  or  party  that  he  happens  to  dislike :  iuxrl  av 
Kotdnaat  liilin'^i  iv  avi/elpiu  (Ps.  iv.  1).  Now,  as  it  is  clear  from  the  context 
that  by  the  term  cwilptov  we  are  to  understand  a  court,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  it  is  our  yepovai'oc  that  is  here  referred  to.  But,  owing  to  the  ambiguous 
nature  of  the  expression  itself  and  the  impossibility  of  fixing  with  greater 
precision  the  date  of  the  composition  of  the  psalm,  there  is  historically 
but  little  to  be  gleaned  from  this  passage.  Any  light  that  is  to  be  thrown 
upon  it  must  be  derived  from  what  we  already  know  regarding  the  existing 
order  of  things. 

*^^  On  this  comp.  above,  §  13. 

■•*''  Comp.    Marquardt's  Itomischc  Staatsveru-altiing,   i.    (1881),    p.    501. 
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being  the  ease,  tlie  measure  in  question  must  have  been 
neither  more  nor  less  tlian  a  stricter  application  to  Judaea  of 
the  Eoman  system  of  provincial  government.  As  things  now 
stood  the  council  of  Jerusalem  no  longer  exercised  sole  juris- 
diction within  the  circuit  to  which  it  belonged,  but  only  in 
conjunction  with  the  other  communities  within  this  same 
district.  The  arranfjements  of  Gabinius  however  continued 
to  subsist  only  somewhere  about  ten  years.  For  they  were 
in  turn  superseded  by  the  new  system  of  things  introduced 
by  Caesar  (47  B.C.).  This  latter  reappointed  Hyrcanus  II.  to 
his  former  office  of  i9vdp^7)<;  of  the  Jews  (see  above,  §  13); 
while  it  is  distinctly  evident  from  a  circumstance  that  occurred 
about  that  time,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  council  of  Jeru- 
salem once  more  extended  to  Galilee  as  well.  The  circum- 
stance in  question  was  the  occasion  on  which  Herod  when  a 
youth  was  required  to  appear  before  the  avveSpLov  at  Jerusalem 
to  answer  for  his  doings  in  Galilee  {Antt.  xiv.  9.  3-5).  Here 
for  the  first  time,  as  frequently  afterwards,  the  council  of 
Jerusalem  was  designated  by  the  term  avvehpiov.  As  it  is 
unusual  elsewhere  to  find  this  expression  applied  to  civic 
councils,  such  a  use,  in  this  instance,  is  somewhat  strange, 
but  probably  it  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  council 
of  Jerusalem  was  conceived  of  as  being  above  all  a  court  ot 
justice  (n  '^^?).  For  it  is  in  this  sense  that  avvkhpLov  is 
specially  used  in  later  Greek.'*''^ 

Kulin  {Die  stddt.  ti.  b'drgcii.  I'tr/.  ii.  33G,  367)  also  regards  tlio  Synedria 
of  GabiiiiiLS  as  identical  with  the  cunvvnliis  juridici  of  the  Romans. 

^"^  llcsychius,  Lex.  (see  word),  defines  avvthptov  precisely  by  the  term 
"hiKuoT/iptov  (a  court  of  justice).  In  the  Sept.  version  of  Prov.  xxii.  10 
avviOpiov  ia  given  as  the  rendering  of  pi^     Conip.  also  Psalms  of  Solomon 

iv.  1.  In  the  Nev?  Testament  again  avvthpix  mean  simply  "courts  of 
justice"  (Matt.  X.  17;  Maik  .\iii.  9);  similarly  in  the  Mishiia  (see,  in 
j)articular,  Sanhdrin  i.  .5,  D'O^l'v  nV"n"3D  =  courts  for  the  tribes,  and  i.  6, 
njLDp  P"nn:D  =  an  inferior  court  uf  justice).  Hence  Stepli.  in  his  This. 
(nee  word)  correctly  observes:  praocipuo  ita  voeatur  consessus  judicum. 
It  is  true  that,  in  itself,  ovAopiov  is  a  very  comprehensive  term  and  nuij'  be 
api)li('d  to  every  "as.semltly"  and  (!very  corjiornte  body,  even  to  tlie  Roman 
senate,  for  example  (.see  in  general,  iSlepliauua,  Tin..,  under  woni,  ;iiid 
Wcotermaun    in    Puuiy'a   line,    vi.    2.    1035).      It   is   but    comparatively 
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Herod  the  Great  inaugurated  his  reign  by  ordering 
the  whole  of  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrim  to  be  put 
to  death  (Antt.  xiv.  9.  4 :  iravTa^  airmTeive  Tov<i  iv  rtZ 
trvveBpcM).  Whether  the  irdvTa'i  here  is  to  be  understood 
quite  literally  may  be  left  an  open  question.  For,  according 
to  another  passage,  Herod  is  represented  as  having  ordered 
the  forty-five  most  prominent  personages  belonging  to  the 
party  of  Antigonus  to  be  put  to  death  (Antt.  xv.  1.  2  : 
airefcreive  Se  reacrapaKovra  Trivre  rov'i  irpcojov';  eK  rq^ 
aipeaeo}<i  'AvTcyovov).  In  any  case  the  object  of  this  pro- 
ceeding was  either  to  get  rid  entirely  of  the  old  nobility,  who 
had  been  somewhat  hostile  to  his  claims,  or  at  all  events  so 
to  intimidate  them  as  to  ensure  their  acquiescence  in  the  rule 
of  the  new  sovereign.  It  was  of  those  then  that  were  dis- 
posed to  be  tractable — among  whom  also  were  a  good  many 
Pharisees,  who  saw  in  Herod's  despotic  sway  a  well-merited 

seldom  however  that  it  is  used  to  denote  civic  councils,  which  as  every  one 
knows  are  mostly  designated  by  the  terms  fiovT^'/j  and  yspovaioe..  It  is  more 
frequently  employed  to  denote  representative  assemblies,  composed  of 
deputies  from  various  constituencies.  And  so  we  have,  for  example,  the 
avtiiOfiiou  of  the  Phoenicians  which  was  usually  convened  in  Ti'ijDolis  (Diodor. 
xvi.  41),  the  x.oiv6u  avui'hpiou  of  ancient  Lycia,  which  was  composed  of 
representatives  from  twenty-three  different  towns  (Strabo,  xiv.  3.  3,  p. 
664  f.),  and  the  owiZptov  koivov  of  the  province  of  Asia  (Aristiilcs,  Oral. 
xxvi.,  ed.  Dindorf,  vol.  i.  p.  631).  Hence  it  is  too  that  avi/eopot  and 
(iov>iivrxi  are  mentioned  separately  as  constituting  two  different  orders  of 
officials  (see  inscription  at  Balbura  in  Pisidia  as  given  in  Le  Bas  et  Wad- 
dington's  Inscr.  vol.  iii.  n.  1221).  Moreover,  the  senatores  of  the  four 
Macedonian  districts,  who,  according  to  Livy,  were  called  avi/ilpoi  (Liv. 
xiv.  32 :  pronuntiatum,  quod  ad  statum  Macedoniae  pertinebat,  senatores, 
quos  synedros  vocant,  legendos  esse,  quorum  consilio  respublica  administra- 
retur),  were  not  municipal  councillors,  but  deputies  representing  an  entire 
regin  (see  Marquardt's  Staatsverwaltung,  i.  [1881]  p.  317).  Now  as  the 
term  in  question  was  first  heard  of  in  Judaea  in  the  time  of  Gabinins,  and 
was  thereafter  currently  applied  to  the  council  of  Jerusalem  as  well,  one 
might  be  inclined  to  suppose  that  it  had  been  introduced  in  this  quarter 
in  connection  with  the  Gabinian  measures  of  reform,  and  that  its  use  was 
Btill  retained  even  after  a  new  order  of  things  had  been  established  (as  I 
have  myself  held,  Riehm's  Wurterh.  p.  1596).  But  in  presence  of  the 
fact,  that  elsewhere  too,  even  in  Hebrew  itself,  the  term  is  generally  used 
in  the  sense  of  a  "court  of  justice,"  this  explanation,  I  fear,  must  be 
abandoned  as  more  ingenious  than  otherwise. 
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judgment  of  heaven — that  the  new  Sanhedrim  was  now  com- 
posed. For  there  is  express  evidence  that  such  an  institution 
existed  in  the  time  of  Herod  also,  inasmuch  as  one  can  hardly 
understand  that  the  "  assembly  "  (avveBpiov)  before  which  this 
monarch  successfully  prosecuted  his  charge  against  the  aged 
Hyrcanus  could  be  taken  as  referring  to  any  other  court  than 
our  Sanhedrim  {Antt.  xv.  6.  2,  fin.)}^"^ 

After  Herod's  death  Archelaus  obtained  only  a  portion  of 
his  father's  kingdom,  viz.  the  provinces  of  Judaea  and  Samaria. 
Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that,  in  consequence  of  this,  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Sanhedrim  was  at  the  same  time  restricted 
to  Judaea  proper  (comp.  above,  p.  142).  This  continued  to 
be  the  state  of  matters  in  the  time  of  the  procurators  as  well. 
But,  under  their  administration,  the  internal  government  of 
the  country  was  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  hands  of  the 
Sanhedrim  than  it  had  been  during  the  reign  of  Herod  and 
Archelaus.  Josephus  distinctly  intimates  as  much  when  he 
informs  us  that,  ever  since  the  death  of  Herod  and  Archelaus, 
the  form  of  government  was  that  of  an  aristocracy  under  the 
supreme  direction  of  the  high  priests.*^^  And  accordingly  he 
rcLrards  the  aristocratic  council  of  Jerusalem  as  bein<:i  now  the 
true  governing  body  in  contradistinction  to  the  previous 
monarchical  rule  of  the  Idumaean  princes.  So  too  in  the 
time  of  Christ  and  the  apostles  the  avveSpLov  at  Jerusalem 
is  frequently  mentioned  as  being  the  supreme  Jewish 
court,  above  all,  as  l)eing  the  supreme  Jewish  court 
of  justice  (Matt.  v.  22,  xxvi.  59  ;  Mark  xiv.  55,  xv.  1  ; 
Luke  xxii.  66  ;  John  xi.  47  ;  Acts  iv.  15,  v.  21  ff.,  vi.  12  if., 
xxii.  30,  xxiii.  1  ff.,  xxiv.  20).      Sometimes  again  the  terras 

*"*  Comp.  be8i(Jc8,  Wioseler's  Bcllrdge  ziir  rtrhti(jcn  WiirdUjung  der 
Evangelicn,  p.  215  f. 

*"  Aiitt.  XX.  10,  fin.  :  fiiTx  8^  Tsjj/  rot^wv  rtf^iu.iiu  upiaTOKpxTi'x  f-'Av  tjv  m 
froy^mi'x,  T'/iv  oi  'nrpoaruaiotv  rov  iduovi  o'l  ci.p-j(,iipi'ii  ifrt-^ioTiuvTO.  Now.  jus 
tbroughout  the  whole  eection  it  is  higli  priests  strictly  so  called  tliiit  are  ta 
vii  w  (aiul  of  wlioiii  only  one  wa.s  in  ofRco  at  a  tiiin-),  it  fcil!ow8  that  tho 
wopl  eipx,ttpii(  is  to  be  talcon  as  the  categorical  plural,  so  that  the  nu-auiiii^ 
woulil  l)e  :  the  Tfpo9T»atct  rot/  lOvovi  woa  in  the  hauds  of  the  high  priest  for 
the  time  being. 
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Trpea^vrepiov  (Luke  xxii.  66  ;  Acts  xxii.  5)  and  yepovala 
(Acts  V.  21)  are  substituted  for  avvehptov^^^  A  member  of  this 
court,  viz.  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  is  described  in  Mark  xv.  43, 
Luke  xxiii.  50,  as  a  ^ov\evTi']<;.  Josei^hus  calls  the  supreme 
court  of  Jerusalem  a  avviSpiov  '*''*  or  a  /SoyXT;,^^"  or  he  compre- 
hends the  court  and  people  under  the  common  designation 
of  TO  Kotvov.^^^  While  in  the  Mishna  again  the  supreme 
court  of  justice  is  called  ^inan  ^  n^a^s  or  rh^  nii;'^D,''«9  like- 
wise inxj  D'-ynir  h^  T'n^}^^,^'^^  or  merely  n^npo.*^"*  There  can 
be  no  question  that,  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  the 
year  70  a.d.,  the  Sanhedrim  was  abolished,  so  far  at  least  as 
its  existing  form  was  concerned.  The  comparatively  large 
amount  of  self-government  that  had  hitherto  been  granted  to 
the  Jewish  people  could  no  longer  be  conceded  to  them  after 

*®*  A  singular  feature  about  the  last-mentioned  passage  (Acts  v.  21)  is  the 
use  of  such  a  form  of  designation  as :  to  avvihptou  x.xt  Trxaxv  t^j/  yspovaixv 
tZv  vluv  ^lapxyiTi.  Now,  seeing  tliat  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  two  conceptions  avvthpiov  and  yepovaicc,  only  one  or  other  of 
two  things  is  possible,  either  the  nxi  is  to  be  taken  as  explanatory,  or  we 
must  assume  that  the  author  of  the  Acts  erroneously  supposed  that  the 
avvihpiov  was  of  a  less  comprehensive  character  than  the  yipovaix  ("  the 
Sanhedrim  and  all  the  elders  of  the  people  together  ").  The  latter  is  the 
more  natural  alternative. 

465  Thus,  in  addition  to  the  passages  already  mentioned  {Antt.  xiv.  9. 
3-5,  XV.  6.  2,  fin.),  we  might  refer  further  to  Antt.  xx.  9.  1 ;  Vita,  12,  the 
terms  of  the  latter  passage  being:  to  avvioptov  tuv  ' lipoaoT^v^truv.  It 
may  be  questioned  whether  it  is  also  the  supreme  Sanhedrim  that  ia 
intended  iu  Antt.  xx.  9.  6  ;  comp.  Wieseler's  Beitrdge,  p.  217. 

■*^^  Bell.  Jvd.  ii.  15.  6  :  Tovg  n  otpxup-.t;  ''««  r^v  (iovT^vv.  Bell.  Jud.  ii. 
16.  2  :  '\ovhxiau  oi  ts  xpx'-P'^S  »fix  rolg  qvvxtoi;  x.x\  ij  fiav'h'/j',  Bell.  Jnd. 
ii.  17.  1.  o'i  re  xp^oure;  x,xi  oi  (iov'hevTxt.  Comp.  Antt.  xx.  1.  2  ;  Bell, 
Jud.  V  13.  1.  The  place  of  meeting  is  called  /SovX^  in  Bell.  Jud.  v.  4.  2, 
and  ^ov'hivrYipiov  in  Bell.  Jud.  vi.  6.  3. 

*67  Vita,  12,  13,  38,  49,  52,  60,  65,  70. 

*^8  Sota  i.  4,  ix.  1  ;  Gittin  vi.  7  ;  Sanhedrin  xi.  2.  4  ;  Rorajath  i.  5,  Jin. 
In  most  of  the  passages  the  expression  D''^C'!|"I''I1C'  is  added, 

•*^^  Sanhedrin  i.  6  5  Middoth  v.  4  Just  as  the  term  jilTnjD  is  borrowed 
from  the  Greek,  so  on  the  Palmyra  inscriptions  we  find  the  words  X713 

*70  Shebuoth  ii.  2. 

^^^^  Sota  ix.  11  ;  Kiddushin  iv.  5  ;  Sanhedrin  iv.  3  The  term  piinjD 
(in  a  variety  of  senses)  is  also  of  frequent  occurrence,  especially  in  the  later 
Targums.     See  Buxtorf's  Lex.  col.  1513f.  Levy's  C/taW.  Worterh.  under  word 
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such  a  serious  rebellion  as  had  taken  place.  Hitherto,  apart 
from  the  short  episode  in  the  time  of  Gabinius,  the  Eoman 
system  of  provincial  government  had  not  been  strictly  carried 
out  in  Judaea  (see  above,  §  17®),  but  now  that  Palestine 
was  reduced  to  the  position  of  a  dependent  Eoman  province, 
it  was  no  longer  exempted  from  the  ordinary  system  of  Eoman 
provincial  administration.*^^  From  all  this  it  followed,  as 
matter  of  course,  that  a  Jewish  council,  invested  with  such 
extensive  powers  as  this  one  had  hitherto  exercised,  could  not 
possibly  continue  any  longer.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  the 
Jewish  people  lost  no  time  in  again  creating  for  themselves 
a  new  centre  in  the  so-called  court  of  justice  (P'^  n'3)  at 
Jabne.*^^  But  this  court  was  something  essentially  different 
from  the  old  Sanhedrim,  inasmuch  as  it  was  not  a  legislative 
body,  but  a  judicial  tribunal,  the  decisions  of  which  had  at 
first  nothing  more  than  a  merely  theoretical  importance. 
And  although  this  court  also  came  ere  long  to  acquire  great 
power  over  the  Jewish  people  through  exercising  over  them  a 
real  jurisdiction  that  was  partly  conceded  and  partly 
usurped,*''^  still  Eabbinical  Judaism  has  evidently  never  been 
able  to  get  rid  of  the  feeliug  that  the  old  "  Sanhedrim  "  had 
now  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 


o 
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*^^  For  the  separation  of  Palestine  from  Syria  and  its  elevation  to  the 
rank  of  an  independent  province,  consult  Kubn,  Die  sUidt.  u.  biirgerl.  Verf. 
ii.  183  f,     Marquardt's  StaatsverwaltaiKj,  i.  (2nd  ed.  1881)  p.  419  ff. 

"•^^  On  this  court  at  Jabne,  see  especially  Rosh  hashana  ii.  8,  9,  iv.  1,  2. 
Sanhedrin  xi.  4  ;  also  Bcchoroth  iv.  6,  vi.  8  ;  Kelim  v.  4  ;  Para  vii.  6.  At 
a  later  period  (in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries)  this  centre  of  Rabbinical 
Judaism  was  located  at  Til)orias. 

'^'^  Orij^'eu,  Ej/Lst.  ad  A/ricannm,  sec.  xiv.  (Ojip.  ed.  Lommatzscli,  vol. 
xvii.):  Keel  vvu  yovi/'Fuy^ciUiv  fixci'KfvovTau  kxI  ^ lovtctiwj  ro  ^tip»xf*'"'  o^^fcif 
Ti>^ovvruv,  oax  avy-jcupovvTOi  Koiiaocpo;  6  iBvu,px,yt;  i^ctp  ecvTolc:  Ovuxtxi,  u( 
fj^rifiiv  Otx(pipiiv  (ixaiXiVovTO;  tov  'idvov;,  i'/r/icev  o/  viVitpxuivoi.  Yi-Jirxt  "hi 
Kxi  KpiT»)pix  y^sXridorco;  kxtx  rou  i/oftov,  x,xi  KXTXQiKx^ovrxi  rivi;  t^v  ivl 
T^  dxvxTu,  ovTi  fctrdi  t^j  -ttxptyi  tl;  rovro  "Trxppmix:,  ovn  furx  rou  yxvdei- 
¥iiu  Tbv  ^xaO.iiiO'jTX.  \s.xt  TOVTO  iu  TYi  '/C^poi  TOV  tdvovs  "rrohvv  OiXTpfipMUTtg 
XpoiXiv  f4,ty.xOy;y.xutv  x.xi  TrsTrT^npoCpoptifii^X. 

"^'^  Sola  ix,  11  :  '^  Ever  since  the  Sanhcdrivi  was  cxtinfinished  (rhl22^'U 
plinjD)  there  has  been  no  sucli  tiling  as  singing  at  the  festive  board,  for 
it  ia  written  in  Isa.  xxiv.  9  :  '  Tliey  sliill  not  iliink  wine  with  a  snng,'"  etc 
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2.  Its  composition.  In  accordance  with  the  analogy  of  the 
later  Eabbinical  courts  of  justice,  Jewish  tradition  conceives  of 
the  supreme  Sanhedrim  as  having  been  merely  a  collegiate  body 
composed  of  scribes.  This  is  what,  down  to  the  time  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  it  certainly  never  was.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  certain,  from  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
Josephus  and  the  New  Testament,  that,  till  the  very  last,  the 
head  of  the  sacerdotal  aristocracy  continued  to  preside  over 
the  Sanhedrim.  And  so  we  see  that  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  time  had  not  been  able  to  efface  that  original  fundamental 
character  of  this  court  in  virtue  of  which  it  was  to  be  regarded 
not  as  an  association  of  learned  men,  but  as  a  body  representative 
of  the  nobility.  But,  of  course,  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  power  of  Pharisaism  should  continue  to  grow  as  it  did 
without  ultimately  exerting  some  influence  upon  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Sanhedrim.  The  more  the  Pharisees  grew  in 
importance  the  more  did  the  priestly  aristocracy  become  con- 
vinced that  they  too  would  have  to  be  allowed  to  have  their 
representatives  in  the  Sanliedrim,  The  first  step  in  this 
direction  would  probably  be  taken  some  time  during  the  reign 
of  Alexandra,  and  the  matter  would  doubtless  receive  no 
inconsiderable  impetus  in  the  time  of  Herod.  For  this 
monarch's  high-handed  treatment  of  the  old  nobility  could  not 
possibly  have  failed  to  promote  the  interests  of  Pharisaism. 
The  Sanhedrim  of  the  Eoman  period  then  would  thus  seem 
to  have  been  made  up  of  two  factors :  that  of  the  priestly 
nobility,  with  its  Sadducaean  sympathies  on  the  one  hand, 
and  tliat  of  the  Pharisaic  doctors  on  the  other.  It  is  moreover 
in  the  light  of  this  fact  that  the  various  matters  recorded  in 
the  traditions  will  require  to  be  viewed.  According  to  the 
Mishna  the  number  of  members  amounted  to  seventy-one, 
clearly  taking  as  its  model  the  council  of  elders  in  the  time 
of  Moses    (Num.   xi.    IG).*'*      From  the   two   statements  of 

*'^^  Sanhedrin  i.  6:  "The  supreme  Sanhedrim  consisted  of  seventy-ono 
members."  "The  Sanhedrim  of  seventy-one"  is  also  mentioned  in  Sheboth 
i.  2.     In  several  other  passages  we  read  of  seventy-two  elders  {Sebacliim 
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Josephus,  the  one  in  Antt.  xiv.  9.  4  (where  we  are  told  thai 
Herod,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  put  to  death  all  the 
members  of  the  Sanhedrim),  and  the  other  in  Antt.  xv.  1.  2 
(where  again  we  are  informed  that  he  put  to  death  the  forty- 
five  most  prominent  members  of  the  party  of  Antigonus),  ona 
might  be  disposed  to  infer  that  the  number  of  members  was 
forty-five.  But  the  iravrwi  in  the  first  of  those  statements  is 
assuredly  not  intended  to  be  taken  literally.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  a  great  deal  that  tends  to  bear  out  the  view 
that  the  number  of  members  amounted  to  seventy-one. 
When  Josephus  was  planning  the  rising  in  Galilee  he 
appointed  seventy  elders  to  take  charge  of  the  administration 
of  this  province.*^^  In  like  manner  the  zealots  in  Jerusalem, 
after  suppressing  the  existing  authorities,  established  a 
tribunsl  composed  of  seventy  members.*"^  This  then  would 
seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  the  normal  number  of  members 
required  to  constitute  a  supreme  court  of  justice  among  the 
Jews.  Consequently  the  traditions  of  the  Mishna  too  are  in 
themselves  perfectly   probable.     As   to  the   mode  in   which 

i.  3  ;  Jadajim  iii.  5,  iv.  2).  But,  as  a  rule,  these  are  foreign  to  the  matter 
in  hand.  (In  all  the  three  passages  last  referred  to  R.  Simon  ben  Asai 
appeals  to  traditions,  which  he  professes  to  have  received  "from  the  mouth 
of  the  seventy-two  elders  on  the  day  on  which  they  ordained  li.  Elea&ir 
ben  Asariiih  as  head  of  the  scliool."  Here  then  the  matter  in  view  is  not 
t]i(!  snpreine  Saiiliedrini,  Imt  the  academy  of  Jewish  scliolars  in  the  second 
century  of  our  era.  Cump.  besides,  Seldeu,  Dc  si/neilriis,  ii.  4.  10.)  Just 
as  little  have  we  to  do  here  with  the  supposed  seventy-two  translators  of 
the  Old  Testament  (six  from  each  of  the  twelve  tribes)  ;  see  Pseudo- 
Aristeas,  ed.  M.  Schmidt  in  Merx's  Archiv,  i.  2G2f. 

*'"^  JUil.  Jiid.  ii.  20.  b.  A\'hcn  Kuenen  {Ver.^aycu  en  Meilcilielhif/eii,  x. 
161)  Becks  to  invalidate  the  appeal  to  this  passage  by  pointing  to  the  dis- 
crepancy between  it  and  what  is  said  in  Vita,  14,  he  may  be  met  with  tlie 
reply  that  this  latter  passage  has  been  purpo.sely  tampered  with.  The  f.u-t 
of  Joseplius  having  orrjaiiizcd  the  rising  in  (Jalilee  through  the  aii])ointment 
of  the  seventy  elders,  has  been  so  distorted  in  ]'ita,  14,  as  to  make  it 
appear  that,  under  the  pretext  of  friendship,  he  took  tiie  most  distinguished 
of  the  rjalihieans  "  to  tlie  number  of  soniewhere  about  seventy  "  and  kept 
them  as  hostages,  and  allowed  the  jndgmentfl  he  pronounced  to  be  repnialed 
by  their  dt-cisions. 

*""  Bell.  Jud.  iv.  5.  4.     Comp.  in  general,  Hody,  De  Irihliorum  tKztihm 
on'ginaHhiin,  pp.  120-128. 
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vacancies  were  filled  up  we  know  in  reality  absolutely 
nothing.  But,  judging  from  the  aristocratic  character  of  this 
body,  we  may  venture  to  presume  that  there  was  not  a 
new  set  of  members  every  year,  and  those  elected  by  the 
voice  of  the  people,  as  in  the  case  of  the  democratic  councils  in 
the  Hellenistic  communes,  but  that  they  held  office  for  a  longer 
period,  nay  perhaps  for  life,  and  that  new  members  were  ap- 
pointed either  by  the  existing  members  themselves  or  by  the 
supreme  political  authorities  (Herod  and  the  Eomans).  The 
supplying  of  vacancies  through  co-optation  is  also  presupposed 
in  the  Mishna,  in  so  far  as,  after  its  own  peculiar  way  no  doubt, 
it  regards  the  amount  of  Eabbinical  learning  possessed  by  the 
candidate  as  the  sole  test  of  his  eligibility .^^^  In  any  case  we 
may  well  believe  that  the  one  requirement  of  legal  Judaism, 
that  none  but  Israelites  of  pure  blood  should  be  eligible 
for  the  office  of  judge  in  a  criminal  court,  would  also  be 
insisted  on  in  the  case  of  the  supreme  Sanhedrim.^^^  New 
members  were  formally  admitted  to  take  their  seats  through 

^'^  Sanhedrin  iv.  4 :  "In  front  of  them  sat  three  rows  of  learned  disciples 
(D'^DDn  "'T'!0?n);  tach  of  them  had  his  own  special  place.  Should  it  be 
necessary  to  ^jromote  one  of  them  to  the  office  of  judge,  one  of  those  in  the 
foremost  row  was  selected.  His  place  was  then  supplied  by  oue  from  the 
second  row,  while  oue  from  the  third  was  in  turn  advanced  to  the  second. 
This  being  done,  some  one  was  then  chosen  from  the  congregation  to 
supply  the  vacancy  thus  created  in  the  third  row.  But  the  person  so 
appointed  did  not  step  directly  into  the  place  occupied  by  the  one  last 
promoted  from  the  third  row,  but  into  the  place  that  beseemed  one  who 
was  only  newly  admitted." 

*''^  That  the  Sanhedrim  was  composed  exclusively  of  Jews  is  simply  a 
matter  of  course.  But  the  Mishna  specially  insists  on  evidence  of  pure 
blood  in  the  case  of  the  criminal  judge.  Sanhedrin  iv.  2 :  "  Any  one  is  quali- 
fied to  act  as  a  judge  in  civil  causes.  But  none  were  competent  to  deal  with 
criminal  cases  but  priests,  Levites,  and  Israelites  whose  daughters  it  would  be 
lawful  for  priests  to  marry  ^^  (i.e.  those  who  can  furnish  documentary  evi- 
dence of  their  legitimate  Israelitish  origin,  Derenbourg,  p.  453  :  les  Israelites 
pourvus  des  conditions  necessaires  pour  contracter  mariage  avec  le  sacerdoce, 
not  as  Geiger,  Urschrift,  p.  114,  erroneously  renders  it:  those  who  have 
become  allied  by  marriage  to  the  stock  of  the  priesthood).  From  this 
then  it  would  appear  that  the  Mishna  presupposes  that,  in  the  case  of 
dvery  member  of  the  Sanhedrim,  his  legitimate  Israelitish  descent  is  an 
admitted  fact  requiring  no  further  confirmation  (Kiddushin  iv.  5).  As  thia 
is  a  point  in  which  the  tendencies  of  the  priesthood  and  Pharisaism  coin- 
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the  ceremony  of  the  laying  on  of  hands  (n3"'DD).^^*>  With 
regard  to  the  different  orders  to  which  the  members  of  the 
Sanhedrim  belonged  we  have  trustworthy  information  on 
that  point  in  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  Josephus.  Both  authorities  are  agreed  in  this,  that 
the  ap'^Lepeh  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word  were  the  leading 
personages  among  them.  In  almost  every  instance  in  which 
the  New  Testament  enumerates  the  different  orders  we  find 
that  the  ap-^LcpeU  are  mentioned  first.^^^  Sometimes  ol 
ap^ovre^  is  substituted  for  this  latter  as  being  an  inter- 
changeable expressiou.^^^     This  is  also  the  case  in  Josephus, 

cided,  it  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  probable  that  it  was  also  given  effect  to  in 
practice. 

480  The  verb  ti^D  (to  lay  on  the  hands)  is  already  to  be  met  with  in  the 
Mishna  in  the  sense  of  to  install  any  one  as  a  judge  {Sanhedrin  iv.  4).  This 
ceremony  is  therefore,  compi'.ratively  speaking,  a  very  ancient  cue,  seeing 
that  it  was  also  observed  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  Christian  CImrcli. 
Of  course  the  act  of  laying  on  of  the  hands  was  not  to  be  understood  as 
conferring  any  special  charisma,  but  (as  in  the  case  of  the  victim  in  the 
Old  Testament)  as  indicating  that  something  was  being  transferred  to  the 
individual  in  question,  that  an  office,  a  place  of  authority,  was  being  com- 
mitted to  him  on  the  part  of  the  person  by  whom  the  ceremony  was  per- 
formed. On  the  later  iiabbinical  n3''Dp,  see  Bixxtorf's  Lex.  Chald.  col. 
1498  f.  Selden,  De  synedriis,  ii.  7.  Vitringa,  De  sj/nagorin  vctere,  p.  83G  ff. 
Carpzov's  Apparatus,  j?.  577  f.  Jo.  Chrph.  Wolf,  Curae  pJiilul.  in  Nov. 
Test.,  note  on  Acts  vi.  6,  and  the  literature  quoted  there  (being  in  general 
expositors'  notes  on  Acts  vi.  C).  Hamburger,  Hcal-Encycl.  fur  Bibel  nnd 
Tahmid,  part  ii.  ait.  "  Ordinirung." 

*^^  The  following  are  the  formulae  that  are  to  be  met  with  : — I.  ocpxnpils, 
ypxfi/^xrti;  and  'Trptaiiimpoi  (or  witli  the  two  latter  in  reverse  order),  Matt. 
xxviii.  41 ;  Mark  xi.  27,  xiv.  43,  53,  xv.  1. — If.  upxupils  Jvnd  ypa,^.y.ai.-:ii;. 
Matt.  ii.  4,  xx.  18,  xxi.  15;  Mark  x.  33,  xi.  18,  xiv.  1,  .\v.  31  ;  Luke  xxii. 
2,  06,  xxiii.  10. — ill.  dpicupui  and  TrpiafiuTipoi,  Matt.  xxi.  23,  xxvi.  3,  47, 
xxvii.  1,  3,  12,  20,  xxviii.  11,  12;  Acts  iv.  23,  xxiii.  14,  xxv.  16.— IV.  o/ 
cip)citpiis  K»l  TO  avvi6ptov  &Aoi/,  Matt.  xxvi.  59  ;  Mark  xiv.  55  ;  Acts  xxii.  30. 
As  a  rule  then,  tlie  oipx'ipiU  occn2)y  the  foremost  jilacc.  Thr  instances  in 
whicli  they  are  not  mentioned  iirst  (Matt.  xvi.  21  ;  Mark  viii.  31  ;  Luke 
ix.  22,  XX.  19),  or  are  omitted  altogether  (Matt.  xxvi.  57 ;  Acfa  vi.  12),  aro 
extremely  rare. 

■•^^  See  in  particular,  Acts  ix.  5  and  8  {olpx,ovri;,  Trpiai^i'inpoi  and 
ypxfifcecTUs)  Compared  wilii  iv.  2;>  (oipxi  ipi'i  and  Trptoiivnpoi).  Of  CDurse 
there  are  a  couple  of  instances  in  wiiich  both  o/  »px,npui  *«'  o/  oLp)(,(i\rTti 
occur  together  (liuke  xxiii.  i;>,  xxi  v.  20). 

HIV.  II.  vol,.   (.  M 
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above  all,  who  designates  the  supreme  authorities  in  Jeru- 
salem either  by  conjoining  the  ap-^iepel<;  with  the  BvvaToU^ 
the  <yvo) pLfjLoi<i  and  the  fiouXj},'^^^  or  by  substituting  ap'^ovre^ 
for  d/3;^i6/3et9/^*  but  never  by  coupling  the  two  tor/ether  at  the 
same  time.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ap^iepel^  olten  stand 
alone  as  being  the  leading  personages  in  the  Sanhedrim.^®^ 
And  however  difficult  it  may  now  be  further  to  determine 
the  exact  significance  of  this  term  (on  this  see  below,  under 
No.  iv.),  there  can,  at  all  events,  be  no  doubt  whatever  that 
it  is  the  most  prominent  representatives  of  the  priesthood 
that  are  here  in  view.  We  are  therefore  to  understand  that 
it  was  always  this  class  that  played  a  leading  part  in  the 
conduct  of  affairs.  But  it  is  certain  that,  along  with  them, 
the  jpa/xfxarel'i,  the  professional  lawyers,  also  exercised  con- 
siderable influence  in  the  Sanhedrim.  Such  other  members 
as  did  not  belong  to  one  or  other  of  the  two  special  classes 
just  referred  to  were  known  simply  as  irpea^vrepoi,  under 
which  general  designation  both  priests  and  laymen  alike 
might  be  included  (for  the  two  categories  in  question,  see  the 
passages  in  the  New  Testament  quoted  in  note  481).  Now, 
as  the  a/o^tepet?  belonged  chiefly  if  not  exclusively  to  the 
party  of  the  Sadducees,  while  the  <ypafx/j,aT€t<;,  on  the  other 
hand,  adhered  not  less  strongly  to  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees,^^^ 
it  follows  from  all  that  we  have  just  been  saying  that  Saddu- 
cees and  Pharisees  alike  had  seats  in  the  Sanhedrim  (especially 
during   the   Eomano-Herodian   period   with   regard  to  which 

**^  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  14.  8;  o'i  n  dp^'ip^^s  "«'  ^vvxtoI  to  n  yuaptfiUTUTtv 
TJjf  -TTOhiO);.  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  15.  2:  o/  Svi/aroi  avv  rote  ot.pY,iipiv(ji.  Bell.  Jud. 
ii.  15.  3  :  rove  n  ocpxtspsig  aim  roi;  yvupifioit;.  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  15.  6:  Tot/j  n 
eip)CtsptiS  ««'  rviu  fiov'Kyjv.  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  16.  2:  o'i  n  ecpx'tp-is  oifix  roig 
IvvocTol;  Kxi  ii  (iovT'.ti.  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  17.  2:  rZv  n  dp^^ispiuv  kxI  zui 
yvupi^uuv.  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  17.  3:  o/  ZvvxtoI  rolg  xp-^np^'^iiv  kxI  rolg  roj» 
^xptaxiMv  yuuplfiotg.  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  17.  5:  oi  Zuvxrot  avv  rolg  xp^^tipivci. 
Bell.  Jud,  ii.  17.  6  :   ruu  ^vvxr&iv  kxI  ray  xp)ciipic>)v. 

^^^  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  16.  1  :  o/  ruu  '  Upoao'Kvfiuv  xpxovrig.  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  17.  1: 
tin  a.pxourig  kxi  ol  jiovt^ivrxi.  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  17.  1:  toi)j  xpxovrxg  xjAm 
ro<f  'hvvxTolc.     Bell.  Jud.  ii.  21.  7:  oi  "hwxrol  xxl  ruu  ecpxovrau  rt»S{ 

<8fi  For  example,  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  15.  3,  4,  16.  3,  v.  1.  5,  vi.  9.  3. 

"»  Acts  V.  17.     Joscpli.  Antt.  xx.  9.  1. 
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alone  can  we  be  said  to  have  any  precise  information).  This 
is  further  corroborated  by  the  express  testimony  of  tlie  New 
Testament  and  Josephus.^^^  During  the  period  in  question 
the  greatest  amount  of  influence  was  already  practically  iu 
the  hands  of  the  Pharisees,  with  whose  demands  the  Sadducees 
were  obliged,  however  reluctantly,  to  comply,  "  as  otherwise 
the  people  would  not  have  tolerated  them."  *^^  This  remark 
of  Josephus  gives  us  a  deep  insiglit  into  the  actual  position 
of  matters,  from  which  it  would  seem,  that  though  formally 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Saddiicaean  high  priests,  the  San- 
hedrim was  by  this  time  practically  under  the  predominant 
influence  of  Pharisaism.^^^ 

There  is  a  casual  notice  in  Josephus  which  may  perhaps 
be  taken  as  pointing  to  the  existence  of  an  arrangement 
peculiar  to  the  Hellenistico-Eoman  period.  On  one  occasion 
when  certain  differences  had  arisen  between  the  Jewish 
authorities  and  Festus  the  procurator  about  some  alteration 
in  the  temple  buildings,  it  appears  that,  with  the  concurrence 
of  Festus,  the  Jews  sent  "  the  ten  foremost  persons  among 
them  and  the  high  priest  Ismael  and  the  treasurer  Helkias  " 
as  a  deputation  to  Nero  {Antt.  xx.  8,  11  :  Tov<i  TrpcoTov^  Sgku 
Koi  ^lafxdrfKov  rov  dp'^tepea  Kol  EXkiuv  tov  ya^ocpvXuKa). 
Now,  if  by  the  wpoiTot  SeKa  liere  we  are  to  understand  not 
merely  the  ten  most  distinguished  persons  generally,  but  men 
holding  a  specilic  official  position,  tlicn  we  are  bound  to 
assume  that  they  were  no  other  than  the  committee  consisting 

♦^^  Tlic  Sadducees,  Acts  iv.  1  ff.,  v.  17,  xxiii.  6;  Joseph.  Antt.  xx.  0.  1. 
The  Pharisees,  Acts  v.  34,  xxiii.  6.  Coiiii).  Joseiih.  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  17.  3; 
Vila,  38,  39. 

*^*  Antt.  xviii.  1.  1:  oVoVe  ydip  iv  eipx»?:  Tctpi'Kfioiev,  ocKovatug  /niv  y.ocl 
KUi'  otvoc/Kcti,  -TtpfjO'/^upovat  V  ovu  01;  6  f]?ccpiijx~io;  'hiyn,  S/si  to  fit)  ot»  A'KXui 
uvtKTOVi  ytviaSxt  Tolg  Tr'KYjdi'jiv. 

•480  iriQui  wliat  is  iieie  said  the  combination  tif  the  eipxuptis  and 
^xpiaxioi,  80  frequently  met  with  in  the  New  Testament  (Matt.  xxi.  45, 
xxvii.  62 ;  John  vii.  32,  45,  xi.  47,  57,  xviii.  3),  is  quite  in  kei-pinij  with 
the  actual  state  of  tilings.  A  similar  collocation  is  also  to  be  met  witli 
in  Josephus,  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  17.  3  :  ovvi'hdovrii  oi'v  o/  6vuxtoI  toij  up)citp-^oi» 
ti(  TxvTO  Kxi  rots  Tuv  <J>xpt(feti'uv  yvuptf*oi{.     Comp.  also,  FtVa,  38,  39. 
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of  the  SeKu  Trpwroi  so  often  to  be  met  with  in  the 
Hellenistic  communes,  and  which  can  also  be  clearly  shown 
to  have  had  a  place  for  example  in  the  constitution  estab- 
lished by  Tiberias  (see  above,  note  395).  We  are  thus 
furnished  with  characteristic  evidence  of  the  extent  to 
which  Jewish  and  Hellenistico-Eoman  influences  had  become 
intertwined  with  each  other  in  the  organization  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim at  the  period  in  question. 

As  to  who  it  was  that  acted  as  president  of  the  Sanhedrim, 
this  is  a  question  in  regard  to  which  even  Christian  scholars 
down  to  most  recent  times  and  founding  upon  Jewish  tradi- 
tion, have  entertained  the  most  erroneous  views  conceivable. 
The  later  Jewish  tradition,  which  as  a  rule  regards  the 
Sanhedrim  in  the  light  of  a  mere  college  of  scribes,  expressly 
presupposes  that  the  heads  of  the  Pharisaic  schools  were  also 
the  regular  presidents  of  the  Sanhedrim  as  well.  Those  heads 
of  the  schools  are  enumerated  in  the  Mishna  tractate  Aboth 
c.  i.,  and  that  with  reference  to  earlier  times,  say  from  the 
middle  of  the  second  century  B.C.  till  about  the  time  of 
Christ,  and  are  mentioned  in  pairs  (see  below,  §  25); 
and  it  is  asserted,  though  not  in  the  tractate  Ahoth,  yet  in 
another  passage  in  the  Mishna,  that  the  first  of  every  pair 
had  been  Nasi  (^*''^^),  while  the  second  had  been  Ah-heth-din 
(P'n  n"'3  2S),  i.e.  according  to  later  usage  in  regard  to  those 
titles :  president  and  vice-president  of  the  Sanhedrim.'*®" 
Further,  the  heads  of  the  schools  that  come  after  the  "  ]3airs '' 
just  referred  to,  especially  Gamaliel  I.  and  his  son  Simon,  are 
represented  by  the  later  traditions  as  having  been  presidents 

^^o  Chagiga  ii.  2 :  "  Jose  beu  Joeser  affirms  that  there  hhould  be  no 
layiug  on  of  hands  in  the  case  of  festival  sacrifices,  while  Jose  ben 
Jochanan  says  that  it  is  quite  permissible.  Josua  ben  Perachja  decided  in 
the  negative,  Nittai  (or  Mattai)  of  Arbela  in  the  affirmative.  Juda  ben 
Tabbai  in  the  negative,  Simon  beu  Schetach  in  the  affirmative.  Schemaja 
in  the  affirmative,  Abtaljon  in  the  negative.  Hillel  and  Menachem  were 
at  one  in  their  opinion  ;  when  Menachem  withdrew  and  Schammai  entered, 
Schammai  pronounced  in  the  negative,  Hillel  in  the  affirmative.  Of  those 
men  the  first  of  each  pair  was  always  a  president  and  the  second  a  Buprerae 

judge  (pn  nu  n^nx  arh  n^:m  D^N^trj  vn  D"•J^t^'N^^)." 
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of  the  Sanhedrim.  In  all  this  however  there  is,  of  course, 
nothing  that  is  of  any  historical  value.*^^  On  the  contraiy, 
according  to  the  unanimous  testimony  of  Josephus  and  the 
New  Testament,  it  was  always  the  high  priest  that  acted  as 
the  head  and  president  of  the  Sanhedrim.  Speaking  gene- 
rally, we  may  say  that  this  is  only  what  was  to  be  expected 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  itself.  Ever  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Greek  period  the  high  priest  had  uniformly 
acted  as  head  of  the  nation  as  well.  In  like  manner  the 
Asmonaeans  had  also  been  high  priests  and  princes,  nay  even 
kings  at  one  and  the  same  time.  With  regard  to  the  Eoman 
period,  we  have  the  express  testimony  of  Josephus  to  the 
effect  that  the  high  priests  were  also  the  political  heads  of 
the  nation  (Antt.  xx.  10,  Jin. :  rrjv  irpocnacrlav  rov  eOi^ov^  oi 
ap'^iepel<i  eiretriaTevvro).  In  his  theoretical  descriptions  of 
the  Jewish  constitution  this  historian  invariably  speaks  of  the 
liigh  priest  as  having  been  the  sv/preme  judge  (Apion,  ii.  23  : 
the  liigh  priest  (j^vXd^ei  tov<;  vcfxov<;,  BiKciaei  irepX  rcov  dfi(pta^r]- 
rovfjb€vcov,  KoXdaec  tow?  iXey^devTWi  eir  uhUfo;  Antt.  iv.  8.  14: 
Moses  is  said  to  have  ordained  that,  if  tlie  local  courts  were 
uiialjle  to  decide  a  case,  the  parties  were  to  go  to  Jerusalem, 
Kal  (TVveXOovre^  6  re  dp'^Lepev^  Kal  o  'Trpo(^'qrrj<i  /cal  r)  lyepovala  to 
SoKovp  dirojiaLveaOcoo-av).  Even  from  what  is  here  stated  we 
arc  required  to  assume  that  the  high  priest  acted  the  part  of 
president  in  the  Sanhedrim.  But,  besides  this,  we  liave 
testimony  of  the  most  explicit  kind  to  the  same  effect.  In 
a  document  of  so  early  a  date  as  the  national  decree  declaring 
Llie  combined  office  of  high  priest  and  sovereign  to  be  vested 
l)y  right  of  inheritance  in  the  family  of  Simon  the  Maccabaean, 
it  was  ordained  that  nobody  was  to  be  allowed  "  to  contradict 
liis  (Simon's)  orders,  or  to  convene  an   assembly  in   any   part 

**'  Comp.  Kucnen  .as  above,  pp.  111-117;  my  article  in  (lie  Stud,  u, 
Krit.  1S72,  jip.  G14-G19.  WullliauRcii'd  I'harisacrnnd  SadduciUr,  pp.  2i)-43. 
Of  tlic  works  1 )(.']( iiifjing  to  an  earlier  date  we  woul<l  mention,  in  piirti<'iilar, 
MeiiHclien,  Noc.  Trsl.  ex  'J'idiiiiidc  illn.slratum,  p.  ll.S-1  f.,  wlu-ii!  the  fact  ia 
already  recogniseil  lliat  the  liiyb  priest  alsvuys  acted  aa  preaideut  of  tbo 
Sanhedrim. 
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of  the  country  without  his  knowledge  or  consent,"  *^^  In 
the  few  instances  in  which  Josephus  mentions  the  sittings  of 
the  Sanhedrim  at  all,  we  invariably  find  that  the  high  priest 
occupied  the  position  of  president.  Thus  in  the  year  47  B.C. 
it  was  Hyrcanus  11.,^^^  and  in  the  year  62  a.d.  it  was 
Ananos  the  younger.*^*  Similarly  in  the  New  Testament,  it  is 
always  the  dp')(^iep€v<i  that  appears  as  the  presiding  personage 
(Acts  V.  17  ff.,  vii.  1,  ix.  1,  2,  xxii.  5,  xxiii.  2,  4,  xxiv.  1).*^^ 
Wherever  names  are  mentioned  we  find  that  it  is  the  hidi 
priest  for  the  time  being  that  officiates  as  president.  Thus 
we  have  Caiaphas  in  the  time  of  Christ  (Matt.  xxvi.  3,  57), 
and  Ananias  in  the  time  of  the  Apostle  Paul  (Acts  xxiii.  2, 
xxiv.  1),  both  of  whom,  as  we  learn  from  Josephus,  were  the 
high  priests  actually  in  ofiice  at  the  dates  in  question.  The 
trial  of  Jesus  before  Annas  (John  xviii.)  cannot  be  regarded 
as  in  any  way  disproving  this  view.  For  there  it  was  merely 
a  question  of  private  examination.  As  little  can  we  lay  any 
stress  on  the  fact  that  Ananos  (or  Annas)  the  younger  is 
represented  as  being  at  the  head  of  affairs  ^^  in  the  time  of 
the  war,  and  that  long  after  he  had  been  deposed.^^^  For  the 
circumstance  of  his  occupying  that  position  then  was  due  to 
the  fact  of  a  special  decree  of  the  people  having  been  issued 
at  the  time  at  which  the  revolution  broke  out.*^^  Tlie  only 
passage  that  might  be  urged  in  opposition  to  our  view  is  Acts 
iv.  6,  where  Annas  (who  was  only  an  ex-high  priest)  is  repre- 
sented as  being  the  president  of  the  Sanhedrim.  But  this 
passage  is  very  much  in  the  same  position  as  the  parallel  one, 
Luke  iii.  2.  In  both  Annas  is  mentioned  before  Caiaphas  in 
such  a  way  as  might  lead  one  to  suppose  that  the  foriner  was 

492  1  Mace.  xiv.  44 :  dimnFilv  roig  «^^'  ctvrov  oindviaofthoig  x.ac\  iTriavarpixj/at 
avarpQ(P'/iu  In  tyi  x'^P^  oLviv  ctviav. 

493  Anlt.  xiv.  9.  3-5.  ■*9*  Antt.  xx.  9.  1. 

•*95  In  answer  to  the  strange  view  of  Wieseler,  that  the  president  of  the 
Sanhedrim  merely  as  suc\  even  though  he  were  not  a  high  priest,  bore  tb.e 
title  of  dpxispiv;,  see  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1872,  pp.  623-631. 

*9«  And.  XX.  9.  1. 

*»7  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  20.  3,  22.  1,  iv.  3.  7-6.  2  i   Vita,  38,  39,  44,  60. 

♦»8  Bell  Jud.   ii.  20.  3. 
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the  high  priest  actually  in  office,  though  in  point  of  fact  this 
was  certainly  not  the  case.  If  therefore  we  are  not  at 
liberty  to  infer  from  Luke  iii.  2  that  Annas  was  still  in  office 
as  high  priest,  as  little  can  we  conclude  from  Acts  iv.  6  that 
he  was  president  of  the  Sanhedrim,  which  would  be  incom- 
patible with  Matt.  XX vi.  57-66.  We  should  prefer  to  explain 
the  matter  by  saying  that,  in  both  cases,  there  is  some 
inaccuracy  about  the  narrative.  That  the  persons  who  are 
mentioned  in  the  Eabbinical  traditions  were  not  presidents  of 
the  Sanhedrim  is  further  evident  from  the  fact  that,  wherever 
those  same  individuals  happen  to  be  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament  or  by  Josephus,  they  always  appear  merely  as 
ordinary  members  of  the  court.  Thus  Shemaiah  (Sameas)  in 
the  time  of  Hyrcanus  11.,*^  Gamaliel  I.  in  the  time  of  the 
apostles  (Acts  v.  34,  comp.  ver,  27),  and  Simon  ben 
Gamaliel  in  the  time  of  the  Jewish  war.^ 

The  Jewish  tradition  in  question  is  therefore  at  variance 
with  the  whole  of  the  undoubted  historical  facts.  Not  only 
so,  but  it  is  itself  only  of  a  very  late  origin,  and  probably  does 
not  belong  to  so  early  a  period  as  the  age  of  the  Mishna. 
The  one  solitary  passage  in  the  Mishna  in  which  it  occurs 
{Chagiga  ii.  2)  stands  there  in  perfect  isolation.  Everywhere 
else  in  this  work  the  heads  of  the  schools  above  mentioned 
are  spoken  of  simply  as  heads  of  schools  and  nothing  more. 
Consequently  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the  passage  in 
question  did  not  find  its  way  into  the  text  of  the  Mishna  till 
some  subsequent  period.*^*  Then  again,  it  may  be  affirmed, 
unless  we  have  been  deceived  on  all  hands,  that  the  titles 
Nasi  and  Ab-hcih-din  as  applied  to  the  president  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Sanhedrim  are  foreign  as  yet  to  the  age  of 
tlie  Mislma.      It  is  true  both  those  terms  are  to  be  met  with 

«»  Antt.  xiv.  9.  3-5. 

«<»  Vita,  :]8,  -.'.d. 

''•"  Liitor  interpolations  in  the  text  of  the  Mishna  may  also  be  detected 
elsewhere,  for  example  at  Aliolh  v.'^l.  Of  course  the  passage  Chagitja  ii.  2 
alrciidy  occurs  in  the  .Jerusaloiu  Taliuiid,  and  so  must  be  older  at  least  than 
tliiu  hitter. 
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in  this  work.^"^  But  by  JVasi  it  is  always  the  actual  prince 
of  the  nation,  specially  the  kiiig,  that  is  meant,  as  indeed,  is 
on  one  occasion  expressly  affirmed,^"*  while  the  Ah-heth-din 
again,  if  we  may  judge  from  its  literal  import,  can  hardly 
have  been  intended  to  mean  anything  else  than  the  president 
of  the  supreme  court  of  justice  (and  therefore  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim). Besides  this  latter  title,  we  sometimes  meet  with  that 
of  Rosh-heth-din,  and  with  precisely  the  same  meaning.^*^  It 
was  not  till  the  post-Mishnic  age  that  the  titles  Nasi  and 
Ah-heth-din  were,  so  to  speak,  reduced  a  step  by  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  president  and  vice  -  president  respectively.""* 
Finally,  tlie  so-called  fr^!p?i'^,  wlio,  on  the  strengtli  of  a  few 
passages  in  the  Talmud  is  also  frequently  mentioned  by 
Jewish  and  Christian  scholars  as  having  been  a  special 
functionary  of  the  court,  was  not  so  at  all,  but  simply  the 
most  "  prominent "  of  its  ordinary  members,  i.e.  the  one  who 
was  most  learned  in  the  law.^*^ 

As  regards  the  time  of  Christ  it  may  be  held  as  certain, 
from  all  that  has  just  been  said,  that  the  office  of  president 
was  always  occupied  by  the  high  priest  for  the  time  heing, 
and  that  too  in  virtue  of  his  being  such. 

3.  Its  jurisdiction.     As   regards  the  area  over  which  the 

802    {^ij..j^   Taanith  ii.  1  ;  Ncdarim  v.  5  ;  Horajoth  ii.  5-7,  iii.  1-3  and 

•      T 

elsewhere.       ji-n  n''3  3Xi  Taanith  ii.  1 ;  Edujoth  v.  6. 

503  Uorajoth  iii.  3. 

*°*  Rosli  hashana  ii.  7,  iv.  4. 

^os  The  first  Rabbinical  president  of  the  Sanhedrim  to  whom  the  title  Nasi 
is  applied  is  R.  Judah,  the  redactor  of  the  Mishna,  at  the  end  of  the  second 
century  of  our  era  (Aboth  ii.  2).  Of  the  Rabbins  that  occupied  this  position 
previous  to  R.  Judah,  there  is  not  one  that  is  known  as  yet  uuder  the 
designation  of  Nasi  (apart  from  Chagiga  ii.  2).  We  may  assume  therefore 
that  the  title  did  not  come  into  use  till  toward  the  close  of  the  Mishnic 
age. 

^""The  expression  jn  JT'^  ?l^  N?SV;D  occurs  only  once  in  the  Mishna,  Ilora- 
jotli  i.  4.  In  that  passage  directions  are  given  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  in  the 
event  of  the  court  having  arrived  at  an  erroneous  decision  in  the  absence 
of  the  jn  ri''2  b\y  XPSID,  i-c-  the  most  distinguislied,  most  eminent  member 
of  the  collegium.  For  the  meaning  of  t^pDIlD,  comp.  Buxtorf's  Lex.  cpj. 
17§9  f.     Levy's  NenJiehr.  Worterh.  under  word, 
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jurisdictioD  of  the  supreme  Sanhedrim  extended,  it  has  been 
already  remarked  above  (p.  142)  that  its  civil  authority  was 
restricted,  in  the  time  of  Christ,  to  the  eleven  toparchies  of 
Judaea  proper.  And  accordingly,  for  this  reason,  it  had  no 
judicial  authority  over  Jesus  Christ  so  long  as  He  remained 
in  Galilee.  It  was  only  as  soon  as  He  entered  Judaea  that  He 
came  directly  under  its  jurisdiction.  In  a  certain  sense,  no 
doubt,  the  Sanhedrim  exercised  such  jurisdiction  over  every 
Jewish  community  in  the  world,  and  in  that  sense  over 
Galilee  as  well.  Its  orders  were  regarded  as  binding  through- 
out the  entire  domain  of  orthodox  Judaism.  It  had  power, 
for  example,  to  issue  warrants  to  the  congregations  (syna- 
gogues) in  Damascus  for  the  apprehension  of  the  Christians  in 
that  quarter  (Acts  ix,  2,  xxii.  5,  xxvi.  12).  At  the  same 
time  however  the  extent  to  which  the  Jewish  communities 
were  willing  to  yield  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim always  depended  on  how  far  they  were  favourably 
disposed  toward  it.  It  was  only  within  the  limits  of  Judaea 
proper  that  it  exercised  any  direct  authority.  There  could 
not  possibly  be  a  more  erroneous  way  of  defining  the  extent 
of  its  jurisdiction  as  regards  the  kind  of  causes  with  which  it 
was  competent  to  deal  than  to  say  that  it  was  the  spiritual  or 
theological  tribunal  in  contradistinction  to  the  civil  judicatories 
of  the  Eomans.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  be  more  correct  to 
say  that  it  formed,  in  contrast  to  tlio  foreign  authority  of 
Eome,  that  si'jjrcme  native  court  which  here,  as  almost  every- 
where else,  the  Romans  had  allowed  to  continue  as  before, 
only  imposing  certain  restrictions  with  regard  to  competency. 
To  this  tribunal  then  belonged  all  those  judicial  matters  and 
all  those  measures  of  an  administrative  character  which  eitlier 
could  not  be  competently  dealt  with  by  the  inferior  local  courts 
or  which  the  Eoman  procurator  had  not  specially  reserved 
for  himself.  Tlie  Sanhedrim  was,  above  all,  the  final  court  of 
appeal  for  questions  connected  with  the  Mosaic  law,  but  not 
in  the  sense  tliat  it  was  open  to  any  one  to  ap])oal  to  it 
a<;aiust  the  decisions  of  tin;  inferior  courts,  l)ut  rather  in  so  fa? 
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as  it  was  called  upon  to  intervene  in  every  case  in  which  the 
lower  courts  could  not  agree  as  to  their  judgment.^^'^  And 
when  once  it  had  given  a  decision  in  any  case  the  judges  of 
the  local  courts  were,  on  pain  of  death,  bound  to  acquiesce  in 
it.^"^  In  the  theoretical  speculations  of  the  scribes  we  find 
the  following  specially  laid  down  as  cases  which  are  to  belong 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  court  of  justice :  "  A  tribe 
(charged  with  idolatry),  or  a  false  prophet,  or  a  high  priest  is 
only  to  be  tried  before  the  court  of  the  seventy- one.  A 
voluntary  war  is  only  to  be  commenced  after  the  decision  of 
the  court  of  the  seventy-one  has  been  given  regarding  it. 
There  is  to  be  no  enlargement  of  the  city  (Jerusalem  or  the 
courts  of  the  temple)  till  after  the  court  of  the  seventy-one 
has  decided  the  matter.  Superior  courts  for  the  tribes  are 
only  to  be  instituted  when  sanctioned  by  the  court  of  the 
seventy-one.  A  town  that  has  been  seduced  into  idolatry  is 
only  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  court  of  the  seventy-one."*"* 
Accordingly  the  high  priest  might  be  tried  by  the  Sanhe- 
drim,^^" though  the  king,  on  the  other  hand,  was  as  little 
amenable  to  its  authority  as  he  was  at  liberty  to  become  one 
of  its  members.^'^^  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  difficult  to 
perceive  that  all  the  regulations  just  referred  to  have  the  air 
of  being  of  a  purely  theoretical  character,  that  they  do  not 
represent  the  actual  state  of  things,  but  merely  the  devout 
imaginations  of  the  Mishnic  doctors.  The  facts  to  be  gleaned 
from  the  pages  of  the  New  Testament  are  of  a  somewhat  more 
valuable  character.  We  know,  as  matter  of  fact,  that  Jesus 
appeared  before  the  Sanhedrim  charged  with  blasphemy  (Matt. 
xxvi.  65;  John  xix.  7),  and  that,  before  this  same  tribunal, 
Peter  and  John  were  brought  up  charged  with  being  false 
prophets  and  deceivers  of  the  people  (Acts  iv.  and  v.),  Stephen 

'^^^  Antt.  iv.  8.  14,  fin. ;  Sanhedrin  xi.  2  (see  the  jDassage  as  quoted  above, 
p.  142).  ^°*  Sanhedrin  xi.  2. 

?^^  Sanhedrin  i.  6.  Comp.  Sanhedrin  ii.  4 :  "If  the  king  is  disposed  to 
enter  upon  an  unprovoked  war,  he  is  at  liberty  to  do  so  only  after  the 
decision  of  tlie  council  of  the  seventy-one  has  been  given." 

^^'^  See  also  Sanhedrin  i.  1.  ^"  Sanhedrin  ii.  2, 
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with  being  a  blasphemer    (Acts   vi.   13   £f.),  and  Paul  with 
being  guilty  of  transgressing  the  Mosaic  law  (Acts  xxiii.).^" 

There  is  a  special  interest  attaching  to  the  question  as  to 
how  far  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sanhedrim  was  limited  by  the 
authority  of  the  Eoman  procurator.*"  We  accordingly  pro- 
ceed to  observe  that,  inasmuch  as  the  Eoman  system  of  pro- 
vincial government  was  not  strictly  carried  out  in  the  case  of 
Judaea  (see  above,  §  17*^),  as  the  simple  fact  of  its  being 
administered  by  means  of  a  procurator  plainly  shows,  the  San- 
hedrim was  still  left  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  comparatively  high 
degree  of  independence.  Not  only  did  it  exercise  civil  juris- 
diction, and  that  according  to  Jewish  law  (which  was  only  a 
matter  of  course,  as  otherwise  a  Jewish  court  of  justice  would 
have  been  simply  inconceivable),  but  it  also  enjoyed  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  criminal  jurisdiction  as  well.  It  had  an 
independent  authority  in  regard  to  police  affairs,  and  conse- 
quently possessed  the  right  of  ordering  arrests  to  be  made  by 
its  own  officers  (Matt.  xxvi.  47  ;  Mark  xiv.  43  ;  Acts  iv.  3, 
V.  17,  18)."*     It  had  also  the  power  of  finally  disposing,  on 

*'2  The  series  of  cases  being  the  same  as  in  Winer's  Realworterb.  ii.  552. 

'^^  On  this  point,  corap.  Bynaeus,  De  morte  Jesu  Christi,,  in.  1.  9-14. 
Dcyliug,  De  Judaeorumjure  gladii  tempore  Christi,  ad  John  xvLii.  31  (Observa- 
tio7ies  sacrae,  part  ii.  1737,  pp.  414-428 ;  also  in  Ugoliui's  Thesaurus,  vol. 
xxvi.).  Iken,  Dejure  vitae  et  7iccis  tempore  7nortis  Servatorls  apud  Judaeos 
lion  amplius  superstite  ad  John  xviii.  31  (in  his  Dissertatt.  philol.-theol.  ii. 
517-572).  A.  Baltli.  v.  Walther,  Juristisch-hisiorische  Betrachtungen  neher 
die  Geschichte  vom  Leiden  und  Stcrhen  Jesu  Christi,  etc.,  Broslau  1777,  pp. 
142-168  (this  latter  work  I  know  only  through  the  quotation  from  it  in 
Liicke's  Commentar  ueber  das  Ev.  Joh.,  ii.  730 ;  for  more  of  the  earlier 
literature,  see  Wolf's  Curae  philol.  in  Nov.  Test.,  note  on  John  xviii.  31). 
Winer's  Realworterb.  ii.  553.  Leyrer  in  Ilerzog's  Ilcal-Encijcl.,  1st  ed.  vol.  xv. 
320-322.  Dbllinger's  Christenthum  und  Kirche  in  der  Zeit  der  Grundlcijung 
(2nd  ed.  18G8),  pp.  456-4GU.  Langen  in  the  Tub.  Theol.  Quartabchr.  1862, 
pp.  411—163.  On  the  judicial  nrrangements  in  the  Roman  provinces 
generally  see  Geib,  Geschichte  dcs  riJmischcn  Criminalproccssts  (1SJ2), 
pp.  471-486.  Rudorff,  RiJmische  Rcchtsgeschichte,  vol.  ii.,  especially  pp.  12 
and  345. 

"'■'  According  to  Matt.  xxvi.  47,  Mark  xiv.  43,  it  was  by  the  Jewish  police 
that  .IcsiLs  was  arrested.  It  is  only  in  tlic  I'oiiitli  Go.-pi'l  that  it  seems  to  be 
implied  that  it  was  a  Koman  tribune  (ollicer)  with  his  cohort  that  appre- 
hended Jesus  (Jolm  xviii.  3  and  12). 
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its  own  authority,  of  such  cases  as  did  not  involve  sentence  of 
death   (Acts  iv.   5-23,  v.  21-40).      It  was  only  in  cases  in 
which  such  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  that  the  judg- 
ment required  to  be  ratified  by  the  authority  of  the  procurator. 
Not  only  is  this  expressly  affirmed  with  regard  to  the  Jews  in 
the    Gospel  of  John  (xviii.  31  .   i^iilv  ouk  e^eartv   diro/cTelvai 
ovBeva),    but    it    follows    as    matter   of    certainty,    from    the 
account  of  th.e  condemnation  of  Jesus  as  given  by  the  Synop- 
tists.      Besides,  a  reminiscence   of  this  fact  has   survived  in 
the  Jewish  traditions.^^^      But  it  is  at  the    same  time  a  fact 
worthy  of  note,  that  the  procurator  regulated  his  judgment  in 
accordance  with   Jewish  law ;  only  on  this  assumption  could 
Pilate  have  pronounced  sentence  of  death  in  the  case  of  Jesus. 
It  is  true  the  procurator  was  not  compelled  to  have  any  regard 
to  Jewish  law  in  the  matter  at  all,  but  still  he  was  at  liberty 
to  do  so,  and  as  a  rule  he  actually  did  so.      There  was  one  special 
offence  in  regard  to  lolbich  the  Jews  had  been  accorded  the  singu- 
lar privilege  of  proceeding  even  against  Roman  citizens  according 
to  Jewish  law.     For  if  on   nny  occasion   one  who  was   not  a 
Jew  happened  to  pass  the  barrier  at  the  temple  in  Jerusalem, 
beyond  which  only  Jews  could  go,  and  thus  intrude  into  the 
inner  court,  he  was  punished  with  death,  and  that  even  though 
he  were  a  Eoman."®      Of  course,  even  in  this  latter  case,  it 
was  necessary  that  the  sentence  of  the  Jewish  court  should 
be  confirmed  by  the  Roman  procurator.      For  we  can  hardly 

S16  Jer.  Sanledrin  i.  1  (fol.  18a)  aud  vii.  2  (fol.  24b)  ;  "  The  right  of  pro- 
nouncing sentences  of  Hfe  or  death  was  taken  from  Israel  ("•^''T  IPLI'^J 
^^s'^ti^''?D  mti'DJ)  forty  years  before  the  destruction  of  the  temple."  The 
date  of  the  withdrawal  here  given  is,  of  course,  worthless,  for  it  may  be 
assumed  as  certain  that  this  did  not  merely  occur  for  the  first  time  when 
Pilate  was  procurator,  but  that  in  fact  no  such  right  could  be  said  to  have 
belonged  to  the  Jews  ever  since  Judaea  came  to  be  under  procurators  at  all. 

S16  Bell.  Jud.  vi.  2.  4 :  Titus  puts  to  the  besieged  the  following  question : 
Did  we  not  grant  you  permission  to  put  to  death  any  one  who  went  beyond 
the  barrier,  even  tliourjli  he  were  a  Roman  ?  (^oOx  hf^^h  S-"  '^o^;  vTripfixvTxs  vf^t* 
dvetiptiv  i'Tsr pi-tpcif4.il/,  kxu  Fufcoilai/  rig  yi;).  On  this  comp.  also  §  24, 
below.  The  subjecting  of  Roman  citizens  to  the  laws  of  a  foreign  city  is 
an  extravrdinary  concession,  which,  as  a  rule,  was  made  only  in  the  case 
pf  those  communities  which  were  recognised  as  Uberae.     See  Khun,  Die 
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venture  to  infer,  from  the  terms  used  by  Joseplius  in  speaking 
of  this  matter,  that  in  this  special  instance,  though  in  this 
alone,  the  Jews  had  an  absolute  right  to  carry  out  the  capital 
sentence  on  their  own  authority.  Nor  would  we  be  justified 
in  drawing  any  such  inference  from  the  stoning  of  Stephen 
(Acts  vii.  5  ff.).  This  latter  is  rather  to  be  regarded  either 
as  a  case  of  excess  of  jurisdiction,  or  as  an  act  of  irregular 
mob-justice.  Still,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  assume,  as  a  statement  in  Josephus  might  seem  to  warrant 
us  in  doing,  that  the  Sanhedrim  was  not  at  liberty  to  meet  at 
all  without  the  consent  of  the  procurator.*^''  But  all  that  is 
ujcant  by  the  statement  in  question  is  that  the  high  priest 
luid  no  right  to  hold  a  court  of  supreme  jurisdiction  in  the 
absence  and  without  the  consent  of  the  procurator.  As  little 
are  we  to  assume  that  the  Jewish  authorities  were  required 
to  hand  over  every  offender  in  the  first  instance  to  the  pro- 
curator. This  they  no  doubt  did  if  at  any  time  it  seemed  to 
them  to  be  expedient  to  do  so,"^  but  that  does  not  necessarily 
imply  that  they  were  bound  to  do  it.  We  see  then  that  the 
Sanhedrim  had  been  left  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  tolerably 
extensive  jurisdiction,  the  most  serious  restriction  to  it  being, 
of  course,  the  fact  that  the  Koman  authorities  could  at  any 
time  take  the  initiative  themselves,  and  proceed  independently 
of  the  Jewish  court,  as  they  actually  did  in  not  a  few  instances, 
as,  for  example,  when  Paul  was  arrested.  Further,  it  was  in 
the  power,  not  only  of  the  procurator,  but  even  of  the  tribune 
of  the  cohorts  stationed  in  Jerusalem,  to  call  the   Sanhedrim 

stadtische  und  biirgerl.  Verfassung^  ii.  24.  Marqucirdt,  Romische  Staatsvcr- 
waltiing,  i.  75  f.,  and  especially  the  decree  of  the  Roman  senate  with  refer- 
ence to  Chios  passed  in  the  year  674  A.u.c.  =  80  B.C.  (Corp.  Insrr.  Grace. 
n.  222'2)  :  o'i  n  -ttuo  ccvtoIs  outs;  Vauotiot  roig  X-iuu  v-xxx.oi'uaii/  vofioi;. 
This  concession  then  was  accorded  to  the  Jews,  at  least  as  far  as  the 
particular  case  in  question  Wiis  concerned. 

"'^  Anil.  XX.  9.  1  :  oi/x,  i^ov  ?}v  ' Avd'^oi  )cc->pi;  rij;  tKitvov  yvliy-ni  y-ccdtattt 
tvvihptov. 

'•"'  In  the  time  of  Albinus,  for  exanipk',  the  .Iewi.sh  Apx'>'>'^-i  <lclivered  to 
the  procurator  a  certain  lunatic,  wliose  behaviour  seemed  to  tlicni  to  be  of 
ft  dangerous  character  (Bell.  Jnd.  vii.  5.  3,  ed.  Bekker,  p.  lUl,  liii.  C  ff.). 
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together  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  to  it  any  mattei 
requiring  to  be  investigated  from  the  standpoint  of  Jewish 
law  (Acts  XX.  30  ;  comp.  xxiii.  15,  20,  28). 

4.  The  time  and  ^^/ace  of  meeting.  The  local  courts 
usually  sat  on  the  second  and  fifth  days  of  the  week  (Monday 
and  Thursday).*^^  Whether  this  was  also  the  practice  in  the 
case  of  the  supreme  Sanhedrim  we  have  no  means  of  knowing. 
There  were  no  courts  held  on  festival  days  (lit:  DV).  much  less 
on  the  Sabbath.^^"  As  in  criminal  cases  a  capital  sentence 
could  not  be  pronounced  till  the  day  following  the  trial,  it 
was  necessary  to  take  care  not  to  allow  cases  of  this  nature 
to  be  concluded  on  the  evening  preceding  the  Sabbath  or  any 
festival  day.*^^  Of  course  all  those  regulations  were,  in  the 
first  instance,  of  a  purely  theoretical  character,  and,  as  we 
know  from  what  took  place  in  the  case  of  Jesus,  were  by  no 
means  strictly  adhered  to.  The  ylace  in  which  the  supreme 
Sanhedrim  was  in  the  habit  of  meeting  (the  ^ovkrj)  was 
situated,  according  to  Josephus,  Bell.  Jud.  v.  4.  2,  close  to  the 
so-called  Xystos,  and  that  on  the  east  side  of  it,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  temple  mount.  Now,  seeing  that,  according  to 
Bell.  Jud.  ii.  16.  3,  there  was  nothincj  but  a  bridge  between 
the  Xystos  and  this  latter,  it  is  probable  that  the  ^ovXtj  was 
to  be  found  upon  the  temple  mount  itself,  on  the  western 
side  of  the  enclosing  wall.  In  any  case,  it  must  liave  stood 
outside  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  for,  according  to  Bell.  Jud.  vi. 
6.  3,  we  find  that  the  Eomans  had  destroyed  the  ^ovXevTtjpcov 
{=(3ou\.ij)  before  they  had  as  yet  got  possession  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  city.  The  Mishna  repeatedly  mentions  the  rivan  n3U7 
as  the  place  where  the  supreme  Sanhedrim  held  its  sittings.^^* 

513  Kctliuhoth  i.  1. 

^20  Beza  (or  Jom  tob),  v.  2.  Comp.  Oehler  in  Herzog's  Rcal-Enci/cL,  1st 
ed.  vol.  xiii.  203  (art.  "  Sabbatli'').  Bleek's  Bcitrdgc  zur  Evangelien-Kritik 
(1846),  p.  Ill  ff. ;  Wieseler's  Chronologische  Synopse,  p.  361  ff.  Kirchner, 
Die  jiidische  Passahfeier  und  Jesu  letztes  Maid  (Program,  for  the  Gymnasium 
at  Duisburg,  1870),  p.  67  ff. 

^^^  Scmhedrin  iv.  ^,fin. 

522  Sanhedrin  xi.  2  ;  Middotk  v.  4.     Comp.  Pea  ii.  6  ;  Edujoth  vii.  4. 
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Now,  seeing  that  its  statements  cannot  possibly  refer  to  any 
other  period  than  that  of  Josephiis,  and  considering,  more- 
over, that  by  the  ^ovX-q  of  this  historian  we  are  nndoubtedly 
to  understand  the  meeting-place  of  the  supreme  Sanhedrim, 
we  must  necessarily  identify  the  n^tan  nriOT  with  the  ^ovKr)  of 
Josephus.  It  may  be  presumed  therefore  that  the  designa- 
tion nnjn  n3:^6  was  not  meant  to  imply  (as  has  been  commonly 
supposed)  that  the  hall  in  question  was  built  of  hewn  stones 
(n\Ta  =  hewn  stones), — which  could  hardly  be  regarded  as  a 
characteristic  feature, — but  that  it  stood  beside  the  Xystos 
(n'ta  =  ^i/o-To?,  as  in  the  Sept.  1  Chron.  xxii.  2  ;  Amos  v.  11). 
To  distinguish  it  from  the  other  T\\2\f?  on  the  temple  esplanade 
it  was  called,  from  its  situation,  "  the  hall  beside  the  Xystos." 
It  is  true  that  the  Mishna  represents  it  as  having  been  within 
the  inner  court.*^*  But,  considering  how  untrustworthy  and 
sometimes  inaccurate  are  its  statements  elsewhere  regarding 
the  topography  of  the  temple,  the  testimony  of  the  Mishna 
cannot  be  supposed  to  invalidate  the  result  arrived  at  above, 
especially  as  Co  happens  to  be  corroborated  by  other  circum- 
stances besides.^"  We  may  regard  as  utterly  useless  here 
the  later  Talmudic  statement,  to  the  effect  that,  forty  years 

*23  gee  Middoth  v.  4  in  particular  ;  also  Sanlicdrin  xi.  2.  In  the  Babyloniai? 
Geinara,  Joma  xx.a,  it  is  stated  somewhat  more  circumstantiaJly  that  the 
n^IJn  Td^h  stood  one  half  within,  and  the  other  half  without  the  court  (see 
the  passage,  for  example,  in  Buxtorf's  Lex.  Chald.  under  fT'ti)-  P^a  ii.  6 
and  Ediijoth  vii.  4  cannot  be  said  to  furnisli  any  data  for  enabling  us 
to  dutermine  the  site  of  the  building  ;  jis  little  have  we  any  in  Tumid 
u.  fin.,  iv.fin.  For  although,  according  to  the  two  last-racntioned  passages, 
the  priests  were  in  the  habit  of  betaking  themselves  to  the  n^fjn  n3tv<luring 
the  intervals  lietwccn  the  various  parts  of  the  service,  for  tlie  purpose  of 
casting  the  lots  and  of  repeating  the  schma,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
from  this  that  the  building  was  situated  within  the  court. 

«2*  In  the  tractate  Joma  i.  1  mention  is  made  of  a  {mmD  DDw'!'  (as  we 
ought  to  read  with  Cod.  de  Jiossi  138,  instead  of  the  plin^D  riD'J^  of  the 
printed  editions),  by  which  we  are  undoubtedly  to  understand  the  place  in 
which  the  supreme  Sanhedrim  met  (piiniD  =  vupiopoi) ;  and  it  is,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  most  in  harmony  with  the  context  (comp.  i.  5)  to  regard  it 
.13  having  been  outside  the  court.  But  the  truth  is,  it  is  in  itself  somewhat 
unlikely  that  any  portion  of  the  inner  court  would  be  used  for  purposes 
other  than  those  connected  with  the  temple  services. 
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before  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  the  Sanhedrim  had  either 
removed  or  had  been  ejected  (nnbi)  from  the  lischJcath  hagasith. 
and  that  after  tliat  it  held  it*  sittings  in  the  chanujoth 
(nviJn)  or  in  a  chanuth  (m^n),  a  merchant's  shop.^^^  This 
view  must  be  completely  dismissed,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
no  trace  of  it  is  as  yet  to  be  met  with  in  the  pages  of  the 
Mislina,  which,  on  the  contrary,  obviously  presupposes  that 
the  Sanhedrim  still  held  its  sittings  in  the  lischJcath  hagasith 
on  the  very  eve  of  the  destruction  of  the  temple.  As  it  so 
happens  that  tlie  forty  years  immediately  preceding  the 
destruction  of  the  temple  are  also  regarded  as  the  period 
during  which  the  Sanhedrim  had  ceased  to  have  the  right  to 
pronounce  a  capital  sentence  (see  above,  note  515),  it  is 
probable  that  what  the  Talmudic  statement  in  question  means, 
is  that  during  the  period  just  referred  to  the  Sanhedrim  was 
no  longer  at  liberty,  or  was  no  longer  inclined,  to  hold  its 
sittings  in  the  usual  official  court-house,  but  met  in  some 
obscure  place,  i.e.  in  "  the  merchant's  shops,"  or,  as  the  reading 
with  the  singular  chanuth  is  perhaps  to  be  preferred,  in  a 
"  merchant's  shop."  For  ni3n  is  the  ordinary  word  for  a  shop 
with  an  arched  roof,  a  merchant's  shop.*^^  As  in  07ie  instance 
it  is  stated  that  the  Sanhedrim  subsequently  removed  from 
the  chanuth  into  Jerusaleonf^^  probably  we  are  to  conceive  of 
that  building  as  having  been  outside  the  city  proper.  But 
all  further  conjectures  on  the  part  of  scholars  as  to  where  it 
stood   are    superfluous,   for   the    thing   itself  is  in   the   main 

^25  Shnhhath  xv.a  ;  Rosh  Tiasliana  xxxi.a  ;  Sanhedrin  xii.a  ;  Ahoda  sara 
viii.^  lu  the  edition  of  the  Tahiiud  now  before  me  (Amsterdam  1614  if.) 
it  is  only  in  the  first-mentioned  passage  (Shahhath  xv.^)  that  the  plural 
chanujoth  occurs,  the  singular  chanuth  being  used  in  the  other  three  instances. 
See  besides  the  passages  in  Selden's  De  synedriis^  ii.  15.  7-8  ;  Wagonseil's 
note  on  Sola  ix.  11  (in  Sureuhusius'  3Iishna,  iii.  297)  ;  Levy's  Neuhehr. 
Worterh.  ii.  80  (see  under  mjn)- 

626  por  example,  see  Baha  kamvia  ii.  2,  vi.  6  ;  Baha  mczia  ii.  4,  iv.  11  ; 
Baha  bathra  ii.  3.  For  the  plural  niMJll,  see  Taanith  i.  6 ;  Baha  mezia 
viii.  6;  Ahoda  sara  i.  4;  Tohorolh  vi.  3.  The  shopkeeper  or  dealer  was 
called  "ijijn. 

**^  llo.sli  Juiahana  xxxL* 
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uuhistorical/^*      Although  on  the  occasion  on  which  Jesus 


■■o* 


was  condemned  to  death  (Mark  xiv.  5  3  ff. ;  Matt.  xxvi.  5  7  £f.) 
the  Sanhedrim  happened  to  meet  in  the  palace  of  the  Idgh 
priest,  we  must  regard  this  as  an  exception  to  the  rule,  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  simple  fact  of  its  having  met  during  the 
night.  For  at  night  the  gates  of  the  temple  mount  were  shut.*" 
5.  Judicial  procedure.  This,  according  to  the  account  of  it 
given  in  the  Mishna,  was  as  follows.*^*^  The  members  of 
the  court  sat  in  a  semicircle  (p)'^^  V)}^  ''VH?,  literally,  like 
the  half  of  a  circular  threshing-floor),  in  order  that  they 
might  be  able  to  see  each  other.  In  front  of  them  stood  the 
two  clerks  of  the  court,  one  on  the  right  hand  and  the  other 
on  the  left,  whose  duty  it  was  to  record  the  votes  of  those 
who  were  in  favour  of  acquittal  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
those  who  were  in  favour  of  a  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion   on    the    other.^^^       There    also    sat    in    front    of    them 

"28  The  above  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  imhistorical  statement  in 
question  now  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  probable  of  any.  For  another 
see  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1878,  p.  G25.  Even  so  early  as  in  tiie  Talmud  we  find 
nothing  but  a  fluctuating  indecision  as  to  the  motives  which  led  the  Sanhe- 
drim to  remove  from  the  usual  place  of  meeting  ;  see  Ahoda  sara  viii.^,  or 
the  German  translation  in  Ferd.  Christian  Ewald,  Aboda  Sarah,  oder  der 
Gutzendienst  (2nd  cd.  18G8),  pp.  62-64. 

"2^  Middoth  i.  1.  We  have  no  evidence  of  any  other  meeting  of  the 
Sanhedrim  ever  having  been  held  in  the  high  priest's  palace.  For  in  Luke 
xxii.  54  ff.  and  John  xviii.  13  £f.,  what  we  have  to  do  with  is  simply  a  pre- 
liminary investigation  before  the  high  priest.  And  as  for  the  statement 
witli  regard  to  the  place  of  meeting  in  Matt.  xxvi.  3,  it  is  only  to  be  regarded 
as  a  subsequent  addition  on  the  part  of  tlie  evangelist,  comp.  Mark  xiv.  1  ; 
liuke  xxii.  2.  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  question  as  to  where  the  supreme 
Sanitedrim  held  its  sittings,  see  my  article  in  the  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1S7S,  j,p. 
()(J8-G2G.  See  also,  at  p.  GUS  of  the  same,  the  earlier  literature  of  the  sul)- 
ject,  in  which  however  no  decisive  results  have  been  reached  owing  to  the 
uncritical  way  in  wliicli  it  has  dealt  witli  the  sources. 

*•''"  On  the  forms  of  judicial  iirocedure  in  the  01 1  Testament,  see  Winer's 
Uratwiirterb.,  art.  "(Jericlit;"  Oeiiler's  art.  "(iericht  luid  (Jerichlsverwaltung 
lici  den  Ilebraern,"  in  Herzog's  Rcul-Enc,  Ist  eil.  vnl.  v.  pp.  .')7-GI. 
^^aill.sclliitz,  Das  Mosai.srhe  lUcht,  ii.  .OD.'J  ff.  Keil,  llandlmch  lUr  hihlhchen 
Arcliiioldf/ic  (2n<l  ed.  187.')),  sec.  l.'iO.  Kiililer,  Lihrtnich  der  hil>lisi}/ieii 
(jisrliirlite^  i.  ;!.")9  fT. 

'"  Satihcdrin  iv.  '.\.  There  in  uIho  one  instance  in  Josephus  in  which 
0  '/pxiifAxrtv;  rii(  /iowAflf  18  nieiitioned,  IhU.  Jiid.  v.  l!!.  1. 

i»iv.  II   vf>r,.  I.  N 
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three  rows  of  the  disciples  of  the  learned  men,  each  of  whom 
had  his  own  special  seat  assigned  him."^  The  prisoner  at  the 
bar  was  always  required  to  appear  in  a  humble  attitude  and 
dressed  in  mourning."*  In  cases  involving  a  capital  sentence, 
special  forms  were  prescribed  for  conducting  the  trial  and 
pronouncing  the  sentence.  On  such  occasions  it  was  the 
practice  always  to  hear  the  reasons  in  favour  of  acquittal  in 
the  first  place,  which  being  done,  those  in  favour  of  a  convic- 
tion might  next,  be  stated.®^*  When  any  one  had  once  spoken 
in  favour  of  the  accused  he  was  not  at  liberty  afterwards  to 
say  anything  unfavourable  to  him,  though  the  converse  was 
permissible."'  Those  of  the  student  disciples  who  happened  to 
be  present  were  also  allowed  to  speak,  though  only  in  favour 
of  and  not  against  the  prisoner,  while  on  other  occasions  not 
involving  a  capital  sentence  they  could  do  either  the  one  or 
the  other  as  they  thought  proper."^  A  sentence  of  acquittal 
might  be  pronounced  on  the  same  day  as  that  of  the  trial, 
whereas  a  sentence  of  condemnation  could  not  be  pronounced  till 
the  following  day."^  The  voting,  in  the  course  of  which  each 
individual  stood  up  in  his  turn,"*  began  "  at  the  side,"  '^^^]  p, 
i.e.  with  the  youngest  member  of  the  court,  whereas  on  other 
occasions  it  was  the  practice  to  commence  with  the  most 
distinguished  member."^  For  a  sentence  of  acquittal  a  simple 
majority  was  sufficient,  while  for  one  of  condemnation  again  a 
majority  of  two  was  required.""  If  therefore  twelve  of  the 
twenty-three  judges  necessary  to  form  a  quorum  voted  for 
acquittal  and  eleven  for  a  conviction,  then  the  prisoner  was 
discharged ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  twelve  were  for  a  con- 
viction and  eleven  for  acquittal,  then  in  that  case  the  number 

^'2  Sanhedrin  iv.  4. 

*^2  Joseph.  Antt.  xiv.  9.  4.     Comp.  Sacharja  3.  3. 

S3*  Sanhedrin  iv.  1.  ^^^  Sanhedrin  iv.  1,  v.  5. 

^36  Sanhedrin  iv.  1,  v.  4. 

^^'^  Sanhedrin  iv.  1,  v.  5.  On  this  ground  many  have  sought  to  account 
for  the  alleged  twofold  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrim  when  Jesus  was  con- 
denmed  to  death. 

''SS  Sanhedrin  v.  5.  *2*  Sunhcdrin  iv.  2. 

**"  Sanhedrin  iv.  1. 
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of  the  judges  had  to  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  two  to 
their  number,  which  was  repeated  if  necessary  until  either  an 
acquittal  was  secured  or  the  majority  requisite  for  a  conviction 
was  obtained.  But,  of  course,  they  had  to  restrict  themselves 
to  the  maximum  number  of  seventy-one.^*^ 


IV.    THE  HIGH  PKIESTS. 

The  Literature. 

Seltlen,  De  siiccessione  in  ponti/icatum  Ebraeorum,  lib.  i.  cap.  11-12 
(frequently  printt-rl  along  with  Selden's  other  works ;  for  example,  in 
the  edition  of  the  Uxor  Ebraica,  Francof.  ad  Od.  1673  ;  also  in  Ugolini's 
Thesaurus,  vol.  xii.). 

Lightfoot,  Ministerium  templi  Hierosolymitani,  c.  iv.  3  {0pp.  ed.  Roterodam. 
i.  C84  ff.). 

Reland,  Antiquitates  sacrae,  par.  ii.  c.  2  (ed.  Lips.  1724,  p.  146  f.). 

Anger,  De  temporum  in  aciis  apostolorum  ratione  (1833),  p.  93  f. 

Ewald,  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel,  vol.  vi.  3rd  ed.  18G8,  p.  634. 

Schiirer,  Die  ccpxi^pth  ini  Neuen  Tcstamente  {Stud.  u.  Krit.  1872,  pp, 
593-657). 

Griitz,  Monatsschr.fur  Geschichte  und  Wissensch.  des  Judenthums,  Jahrg.  1877, 
pp.  450-464,  and  Jahrg.  1881,  pp.  49-64,  97-112. 

The  most  distinctive  feature  of  the  Jewish  constitution  as  it 
existed  during  the  period  subsequent  to  the  exile  is  this,  that 
the  hiffh  priest  was  the  political  head  of  the  nation  as  well. 
That  he  was  so  at  least  from  the  commencement  of  the  Greek 
era  down  to  the  days  of  the  Eomano-Herodian  rule  is 
regarded  as  entirely  beyond  dispute.  The  high  priests  of 
the  pre-Maccabaean  age  as  well  as  those  of  the  Asmonaean 
line  were  not  only  priests,  but  also  princes  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  And  although  their  authority  was  restricted  on 
the  one  hand  by  the  Greek  suzerains,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
gcrousia,  still  it  was  very  greatly  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that  their  high  office  was  hereditary  and  tenable  for  life.  The 
combination  of  priesthood  and  royalty  as  seen  in  the  case  of 
tile  later  Asmonaeans  represented  the  very  acme  of  sacerdotal 
power   ami    authority.       After    the    Konians    came    upon   the 

***  Sauhiilriii  v.  5. 
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scene,  and  still  more  under  the  Herodian  princes,  they  of 
course  lost  much  of  their  power.  The  Asmonaean  dynasty 
was  overthrown,  nay  was  extirpated  altogether.  The  principle 
of  inheritance  and  life-tenure  was  done  away  with.  High 
priests  were  appointed  and  deposed  at  pleasure  by  Herod 
and  the  Eomans  alike.  In  addition  to  this,  there  was  the 
steady  increase  of  the  power  of  Pharisaism  and  the  Eabbinical 
school.  But  even  in  spite  of  the  combined  influence  of  all 
the  factors  we  have  mentioned,  the  high-priesthood  contrived 
to  retain  a  considerable  share  of  its  original  power  down  to 
the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  temple.  And  even  after 
that  the  high  priests  continued  to  act  as  presidents  of  the 
Sanhedrim,  and  consequently  to  have  the  chief  direction  of  the 
civil  affairs  of  the  community  as  well.  Even  then  there  still 
remained  a  few  privileged  families  from  which  the  high 
priests  continued  to  be  almost  always  selected.  And 
accordingly,  although  under  the  supreme  rule  of  the  Romans 
and  the  Herodian  princes  they  no  longer  formed,  it  may  be, 
a  monarchical  dynasty,  they  yet  continued  to  exist  as  an 
influential  aristocracy.  As  we  are  familiar,  from  political 
history,  with  the  series  of  high  priests  down  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  Asmonaeans,  it  will  be  sufficient  at  present  merely  to 
subjoin  a  list  of  those  belonging  to  the  Eomano-Herodian 
period.  Josephus  tells  us  that  they  numbered  twenty-eight  in 
all.^*^  Accordingly  on  collating  his  different  notices  with 
regard  to  them,  we  get  the  following  twenty-eight  names : — ^^ 


6*2  Antt.  XX.  10. 

6*3  A  list  of  those  high  priests,  based  on  the  notices  found  in  Josephus, 
has  already  been  framed  by  several  Greek  divines,  viz.  (1)  by  Josephus 
the  Christian  in  his  Ihjpomnesticum  s.  Uher  rnemorialis,  chap.  ii.  (first  edited 
by  Fabricius,  Codex  pseudepigraphus  Vet.  Test.,  vol.  ii.,  and  afterwards 
given  in  Gallendi's  Bihlioth.  Patrum,  vol.  xiv.,  and  Migne's  Patrol,  grace, 
vol.  cvi.) ;  (2)  by  Nicephorus  Constantinop.  in  his  ChronograpTiia  com- 
pendiaria,  or  rather  according  to  De  Boor,  by  the  author  of  the  revised 
version  of  this  Chronography  (critical  edition  by  Credner  in  two  programs 
for  the  University  of  Giessen,  1832-1838,  ii.  33  f.,  and  especially  by  De 
Boor,  Niccphori  Const,  opuscula,  Lips  1880,  pp.  110-112).  Then  Zouaras, 
who  inserts  extracts  from  Josephus  into  the  first  six  books  of  his  Annals, 
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(a)   Appointed  by  Herod  (37-4  B.C.):— 

1.  Ananel   (37-36   B.C.),  a  native   of  Babylon,   and 

belonging  to  an  obscure  priestly  family,  Antt. 
XV.  2.  4,  3.  1,  The  Eabbinical  traditions  repre- 
sent him  as  having  been  an  Egyptian.^" 

2.  Aristobulus,  the  last  of  the  Asmonaeans  (35  B.C.), 

Antt  XV.  3.  1,  3, 

Ananel  for   the    second    time   (34  ff.  B.C.),  Antt. 
XV.  3.  3. 

3.  Jesus  the  son  of  Phabes,  Antt.  xv.  9.  3.^*® 

4.  Simon  the  son  of  Boethos,  or  according  to  other 

accounts,  BoetJws  himself,  in  any  case  the  father- 
in-law  of  Herod,  he  having  been  the  father  of 
Mariamne  II.  (some  time  between  24  and  25 
B.C.),  Antt.  XV.  9.  3,  xvii.  4.  2.  Comp.  xviii.  5.  1, 
xix.  6.  2.  Tlie  family  belonged  originally  to 
Alexandria,  Antt.  xv.  9.  3. 

hag  also  adopted  the  passages  about  the  high  priests  almost  entirely 
{Aiinal.  V.  12-vi.  17).  The  part  referring  to  the  high  priests  in  the  time 
of  Jesus  (Joseph.  Antt.  xviii.  2.  2)  is  also  quoted  by  Eusebius,  IIi.<ft.  eccl. 
i.  10.  5-6,  and  Dcmnnstr.  evang.  viii.  2.  100;  in  like  manner  in  the 
Chrnn.  paschale,  ed.  Dindorf,  i.  417.  Of  the  modern  lists  the  most  correct 
Is  that  of  Anger,  with  which  our  own  entirely  agrees.  For  a  fuller  treat- 
ment of  the  matter,  see  my  article  in  the  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1872,  pp.  597-607. 

**''  In  the  ^fislina,  7'orn  iii.  5,  those  high  prie.sts  are  enumerated  under 
wh(;ni  a  red  lieifer  had  been  burnt  (in  compliance  with  the  enactment  of 
Num.  xix.).  In  the  post-Asmonaenn  age  thi.s  took  place  under  the  throe 
following: — (1)  Elioenai  ben  ha-Kajaph,  (2)  Ciianamel  the  Egyptian,  (&) 
Ismuel  ben  Pi-abi  (i^X  ''D  p  f'XPZsC'l  nvr:;:!  ^XO^m  ^l-^pn  p  ""•^''iT^S,  I  ho 
orthography  of  the  names  according  to  Cod.  dc  Jtoys!  I.'IS).  Chananiel  the 
Egyptian  can  have  been  no  other  than  our  Anmiel.  Tiiere  can  hardly  lie  a 
doubt  that  the  form  of  the  name  is  just  as  inaccurate  as  is  the  statement 
to  the  effect  that  he  wa.s  an  Egyptian.  Moreover,  the  chronological  order 
is  incorrect,  for  by  the  Elioenai,  who  is  mentioned  first,  no  otlicr  can  have 
been  intended  than  Elionaio.s  the  son  of  Kanthcras,  whose  name  occurs 
mucli  fartlicr  down  tiie  list  (No.  19).  As  for  the  re.st,  the  term 
"  l''^'yiitiaii  "  is  sinijily  equivalent  lo  Alrxandrian,  \\hich  oilier  lii^'h  jirjista 
of  the  time  of  Herod  actually  were,  as  for  example  the  sons  of  Huelhos 
(Anil.  XV.  9.  .S). 

**'  In  Joseph.  Ilijjutmncsl.  'Iriaov;  6  rou  <]f»viiii,  Zonaras.  AnnaL  v.  16 
(liouDcns.  i.  4'M).  <l)et/3irrof,  aa  in  Josephus  the  Jew. 
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6.  Matthias  the  son  of  Theophilos  (5-4  B.C.),  Antt. 
xvii.  4.  2,  6.  4. 

6.  Joseph  the  sou  of  Ellem,  A7itL  xvii.  6.  4.^*® 

7.  Joasar  the  son  of  Boethos  (4  B.C.),  Antt.  xvii.  6.  4. 
(5)  Appointed  by  Archelaus  (4  B.C.-6  a.d.)  : — 

8.  Eleasar  the  son  of  Boethos  (4  ff.),  Antt.  xvii.  13.  1. 

9.  Jesus  the  son  of  ^ei,  Antt.  xvii.  13.  1.^" 
Joasar  for  the  second  time,  Antt.  xviii.  1.  1,  2.  1. 

(c)  Appointed  by  Quirinus  (a.d.  6)  : — • 

10.  Ananos  or  Kaunas  the  son  of  Seth   (6-15   a.d.), 

Antt.  xviii.  2.  1,  2.      Comp.  xx.  9.  1  ;  Bell.  Jud. 
V.  12.  2.      This  is  the  high  priest  so  well  known 
in  the  New  Testament,  Luke  iii.  2  ;  John  xviii. 
13-24;  Acts  iv.  6. 
{d)  Appointed  by  Valerius  Gratus  (a.d.  15-26) : — 

11.  Ismael  the  son  of  Phabi  (some  time  between  15 

and  16  A.D.),  Antt.  xviii.  2.  2.'** 

12.  Eleasar  the  son  of  Ananos  (some  time  between  16 

and  17  A.D.),  Antt.  xviii.  2.  2. 

6J6  Whether  this  Joseph  should  be  included  in  the  list  is  open  to  question, 
for  he  officiated  only  once,  and  that  on  the  great  day  of  atonement,  merely 
as  a  substitute  for  Matthias,  who  had  been  prevented  from  doing  duty  him- 
self in  consequence  of  some  Levitical  defilement.  But  be  this  as  it  may, 
he  was  still,  on  this  account,  the  actual  high  priest  for  at  least  a  period  of 
one  day,  while  he  is  certainly  included  by  Josephus,  as  otherwise  the 
number  would  not  have  amounted  to  twenty-eight.  His  name  likewise 
occurs  in  the  list  of  Josephus  the  Christian  (Hypomnest.  chap.  ii.).  The 
singular  incident  just  referred  to  is  also  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
Rabbinical  sources  (see  Selden,  De  successione  in  pontijicatum  Ebr.  i.  11,  ed, 
Francof.  p.  160.  Derenbourg,  Histoire  de  la  Palestine,  p.  160,  note. 
Griitz,  Monatsschrift,  1881,  p.  51  ff.).  The  high  priest  now  in  question  is 
there  known  as  Q^''^  p  F]DV- 

s*''  In  Joseph.  A7}tt.  xvii.  13.  1,  he  is  called  ^Imous  6  2/1  or  Sss  (the 
manuscripts  reading  sometimes  the  one  and  sometimes  the  other)  ;  Joseph. 
Hijpomnest.  ''Imoi;  6  rotJ  2=6;  in  Nicephorus,  ^Iyktqv;  ^fla/ii',  in  Zonaras, 
Annal.  vi.  2  (ed.  Bonaens.  i.  472),  s-^rj  2e«. 

^^^  Tlie  name  of  the  father  as  given  in  Joseph.  Antt.  xviii.  2,  2 ;  Euseb. 
Hist.  eccl.  i.  10.  6,  ed.  Heinichen ;  and  Zonaras,  Annal.  vi.  3  (ed.  Bonnens. 
i.  477),  is  <l>«/3/;  while  in  Euseb.  Demonstr.  cv.  viii.  2.  100,  it  is  <l>'^/3«;  iu 
Joseph.   Hypomnest.   Btccjiii ;   and   in   Chron.  pasch.,   ed.    Diudorf,  i.  417, 

Boi0i't. 
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13.  Simon   the   son   of    Kamithos    (somewhere   about 

17-18  A.D.),  Antt.  x\dii.  2.  2."-" 

14.  Joseph  called  Caiaphas  (somewhere  between  18  and 

36  A.D.),  Antt  xviii.  2.  2,  4.  3.     Comp.  Matt.  xxvi. 
3,  57;  Luke  iii.  2;  John  xi.  49,  xviii.   13,  14, 
24,  28;  Acts  iv.  6,     According  to  John  xviii.  13, 
he  was  the  son-in-law  of  Hannas  =  Ananos.^^° 
(f)  Appointed  by  Vitellius  (35-39  A.D.): — 

15.  Jonathan  the  son  of  Ananos   (36-37  A.D.),  Antt, 

xviii,  4.  3,  5.  3.  Comp.  xix.  6.  4.  He  was 
found  still  playing  a  prominent  part  in  public 
life  in  the  time  of  Cumanus,  50-52  a.d.  {Bell. 
Jucl.  ii.  12.  5-6),  and  was  ultimately  assassinated 
at  the  instigation  of  Felix  the  procurator  (Bell. 
Jucl.  ii.  13.  3  ;  Antt.  xx,  8.  5). 

16.  Theophilos  the  son  of  Ananos  (37  ff.  a.d.),  Antt. 

xviii.  5.  3. 

(/)  Appointed  by  Agrippa  I.  (41-44  a.d.)  : — 

17.  Simon  Kantheras  the  son  of  Boethos  (41  ff.  a.d,), 

Antt.  xix,  6,  2.^^' 

18.  Matthias  the  son  of  Ananos,  Antt.  xix,  6,  4, 

19.  Elionaios  the  son  of  Kantheros,  Antt.  xix.  8.  1.^* 

"®  This  high  priest  is  also  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Rabbinical 
lources  (Selden,  De  stLccessione  in  pontijicat.  pp.  161,  177,  ed.  Francof. 
Dcronbourg,  Histoire,  p.  197.  Griitz,  Monatsschrift  1881,  p.  53  ff.).  He  is 
there  known  by  the  name  of  n^HDp  p  PV'S*"-  ^^  Joseph.  Antt.,  Eiiseb. 
Hint.  cccL,  and  in  Zonaras,  Annal.  vi.  3  (i.  477),  the  father's  name  is  Kxfu^oi, 
•while  in  Euseb.  Dcmonstr.  it  is  K»fiifto;,  in  Joseph.  Iliipomncst.  Kx^nf^o;^ 
and  in  CJtron.  pnxch.,  ed.  Dindorf,  i.  408  and  417,  KufAetdzi. 

"*"  The  surname  Caiaphaa  is  not  =  SD''3,  but  =  XD^^P  ^Ji"  ^'^'P ;  see  note 
644  above.     Derenbourg,  \).  215,  note  2. 

'**  See  the  wild  combinations  of  every  sort  that  have  been  indulged  in 
with  regard  to  this  personage  in  Griitz,  Mnnntsxchrifl  1881,  pp.  97-1 IL*. 

*"  According  to  Aiitt.  xx.  1.  3,  he  also  lyipcars  to  have  the  surname 
Kantheras  as  well  as  his  father.  In  tlie  Mislina,  Para  iii.  .">,  lie  is  knowu 
as  Cl^'pn  p  ^Tyvi'X  (sf'C  note  544,  above).  The  Uabbinical  tradition 
regards  him  as  a  son  of  Caiaphas.     The  name   ^yyiiT'i'X    ("'y  fy«-'s  are 

directed  to  Jehovah)  or  'j'jrt^^K  is  also  to  bo  met  with  in  the  Old  Testament 

(Ezra  viii.  4,  x.  22,  27;   1  Chron.  iii.  23,  iv.  30,  vii.  ><,  xxvi.  .3). 
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{g)  Appointed  by  Herod  of  Chalkis  (44-48  a.d.).'"^^ 

20.  Joseph  the  sou  of  Kami  or  Kamedes  (=«Kamithos), 

Antt.  XX.  1.  3,  5.  2.''* 

21.  Ananias  the  son  of  Nedebaios  (somewhere  between 

47  and  59  A.D.),  Antt.  xx.  5.  2  ;  comp.  xx.  6.  2  ; 
Bell.  Jud.  ii.  12.  6  ;  Acts  xxiii.  2,  xxiv.  1.  In 
consequence  of  his  wealth  he  continued  to  be  a 
man  of  great  influence  even  after  his  deposition, 
although,  at  the  same  time,  notorious  for  his 
avarice  {Antt.  xx.  9.  2-4).  He  was  put  to  death 
by  the  insurgents  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Jewish  war  {Bell.  Jud.  ii.  17.  6,  9).''' 
(7i)  Appointed  by  Agrippa  II.  (50-100  a.d.)  : — 

22.  Ismael  the  son  of  Phabi  (about  59-61  A.D.),  Antt. 

XX.  8.  8,  11.  He  is  probably  identical  witli  the 
person  of  the  same  name  whose  execution  at 
Cyreue  is  incidentally  mentioned,  Bell.  Jud.  vi. 
2.  2.'^® 

^^^  It  would  also  be  somewhere  about  this  time  (about  44  A.r>.)  that  tlie 
high  priest  Ismael  coines  in,  who  according  to  Antt.  iii.  15.  3,  was  in  ofBce 
during  the  great  famine  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Claudius.  But  as 
Josephus  says  nothing  about  him  in  the  course  of  the  narrative  itself,  we 
are  probably  to  look  upon  this  casual  mention  of  him  as  a  fault  of  memory 
on  the  part  of  the  historian.  Ewald  (GescMchte,  vi.  634)  inserts  him  after 
Ellonaios,  while  Wieseler  {Chronologie  des  apostol.  Zeitalters,  p.  159)  identifies 
him  with  this  latter. 

^^*  The  name  of  the  father,  which  at  one  time  appears  as  K«^j/  {Antt.  xx. 
1.  o  =  'Lona,\n&,  Annal.  vi.  12,  _/zn.)or  K»i^n  (Joseph.  i7y7w??rnes<.),  at  another 
as  Kii^ihiig  {Antt.  xx.  5.  2,  according  to  the  reading  of  Dindorf  and  Bekker 
=  Zonaras,  Annal.  vi.  14),  is  in  any  case  identical  with  Kamithos. 

556  Yov  his  avarice,  comp.  besides  the  Talmudic  tradition  iu  Deren- 
bourg's  Histoirc,  p.  233  f. 

^^^  It  is  probably  this  younger  Ismael,  son  of  Phabi  (not  the  high  priest 
of  the  same  name  who  stands  eleventh  in  the  list),  that  is  also  referred  to  in 
the  Rabbinical  traditions  regarding  i3X''S  p  ^Xyoti'^  (Mishna,  Para  iii.  5  ; 
Sota  ix.  15  ;  in  the  latter  passage  it  is  also  the  high  jmest  of  this  name  that 
is  meant,  for  the  predicate  Rabbi  should,  with  Cod.  de  Rossi,  be  expunged. 
Tosefta.  ed.  Znckermandel,  pp.  182.  26,  533.  35  f.,  632.  6.  See  in  general, 
Derenbourg's  Ilistoire,  pp.  232-235).  In  the  printed  texts  the  father's 
name  is  frequently  corrupted.  The  correct  form  is  '•2X''D,  or  divided  thus 
'3i<  ''D  (as  in  Cod.  de  Rossi  138,  in  the  one  passage  in  which  it  occur?  in 
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23.  Joseph    Kabi/"    son    of  Simon    the    high    priest 

(61-62  A.D.),  Antt.  XX.  8.  11  ;  comp.  Bell.  Jud. 
vi.  2.  2. 

24.  Ananos  the  son  of  Ananos  (62  A.D.,  for  only  three 

months),  Antt.  xx.  9.  1.  He  was  one  of  those 
who  played  a  leading  part  during  the  first  period 
of  the  Jewish  war,  but  was  subsequently  put  to 
death  by  the  populace.  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  20.  3,  22. 
1-2,  iv.  from  3.  7  to  5.  2  ;  Vita,  38,  39,  44,  60."' 

25.  Jesus  the  son  of  Damnaios   (about  62-63  a.d.), 

Antt.  XX.  9.  1.  and  4 ;  comp.  Bell.  Jud.  vi.  2.  2. 

26.  Jesus  the  son  of  Gamaliel    (about   63-65   a.d.), 

Antt.  XX.  9.  4,  7.  In  the  course  of  the  Jewish 
war  he  is  frequently  mentioned  along  with 
Ananos,  whose  fate  he  also  shared.  Bell.  Jud.  iv. 
3.  9,  4.  3,  5.  2  ;  Vita,  38,  41.  According  to 
Rabbinical  tradition,  bis  wife,  Martha,  was  of  the 
house  of  Boethos."' 

27.  Matthias  the  son  of  Theophilos  {Qo  ff.  a.d.),  Antt. 

XX.  9.  7  ;  comp.  Bell.  Jud.  vi.  2.  2."*" 


the  Misliii;i,  viz.  Pnra  iii.  5).  There  is  as  near  an  approach  to  tliis  as 
possible  in  liie  Greek  form  <I)/«,3<,  which  is  found  in  the  manuscripts  in  one 
instance  at  least,  viz.  Anlt.  xx.  8.  8. 

"'^  In  Joseph.  Anlt.  xx.  8.  11,  the  surname  is  written  K«/3/ ;  in  Zonoras, 
Annal.  vi.  17,  it  is  Aex«/3/  (i.e.  oi  Kctiil)  •  ami  in  Josepli.  llijpomne.^t. 
Kx/^r.j.     The  latter  would  ecn'respond  to  Kamitlios. 

«58  YoT  combinations  with  respect  to  this  high  priest,  see  Gnitz,  Monalsschr. 
1881,  pp.  5C-G2. 

**'  Mishna,  .Jrhmnolh  vi.  4  :  "If  one  happens  to  be  betrothed  to  a  widow, 
and  is  subseqiieiitly  appointed  to  the  ofhce  of  high  priest,  he  is  at  lilierty  to 
conduct  her  home  as  his  biide.  Thus  Josua,  son  of  Gamla,  w;is  betrothed  to 
Martha  the  daughter  of  Burlhos,  and  afterwards  tlie  king  appointdl  him  to 
be  high  priest ;  and  on  tlie  back  of  thi.-j  he  conducti  <l  Martha  home  as  his 
bride."  Our  Josua,  son  of  (lamala,  is  prol)ably  identical  again  with  the 
Ben  Ganiala  who,  according  to  Joma  iii.  9,  ordered  a  golden  urn  to  be 
made  from  which  to  <lraw  (he  lots  nlating  to  the  two  hc-gcia(s  on  the  great 
day  of  atonement.  For  further  IJabbinical  traditions  regarding  this  per- 
sonage, see  Derenbourg,  p.  2-18  f.  As  to  his  services  in  the  way  of  promoting 
education,  sec  below,  §  27,  note  29. 

"'"'  On  this  high  priest,  sec  also  Griitz,  .Moniih.'ichr.  1M81,  pp.  G2-6'4. 
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(^)  Appointed  by  the  people  during  the  war  (67-68  a.d.)  : — 

28.  Phannias  or  Phineesos  the   son  of  Samuel,  and  of 

humble    origin,    Bell.    Jud.    iv.    3.    8 ;  Antt.  xx. 

Owing  to  the  frequency  with  which  those  high  priests  were 
changed,  the  number  of  those  who  had  ceased  to  hold  office 
was  always  something  considerable.  But,  although  they  no 
longer  discharged  the  active  functions  of  the  office,  they  still 
continued  to  occupy  an  important  and  influential  position,  as 
can  still  be  shown  with  regard  to  several  of  them  at  least."*^ 
We  know  from  the  New  Testament,  for  example,  what  an 
amount  of  influence  the  elder  Ananos  or  Hannas  (No.  1 0)  had 
even  as  a  retired  high  priest.  The  same  may  be  said  of  his 
son  Jonathan  (No.  15),  who,  long  after  he  had  ceased  to  hold 
office,  conducted  an  embassy,  in  the  year  52  a.d.,  to  the 
Syrian  viceroy  Umidius  Quadratus.  This  latter  then  sent 
him  to  Pome  to  answer  for  certain  disturbances  that  had  taken 
place  in  Judaea ;  and  when  he  had  got  the  matter  settled  in 
favour  of  the  Jews,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  his  being  in 
Ptome  to  request  the  emperor  to  send  Felix  as  the  new  pro- 
curator. Then  when  Felix  was  found  to  be  causing  universal 
dissatisfaction  in  consequence  of  the  way  in  which  he  was 
discharging  the  functions  of  his  office,  Jonathan  took  the  liberty 
of  reminding  him  of  his  duty,  for  doing  which  however  he 
had  to  answer  with  his  life.^**^  Another  high  priest,  Ananias 
the  son  of  Nedebaios  (No.  21),  ruled  in  Jerusalem  almost  like 
a  despot  after  he  had  retired  from  office.  Then  the  younger 
Ananos  (No.  24)  and  Jesus  the  son  of  Gamaliel  (No.  26), 
although  no  longer  exercising  the  functions  of  the  high-priest- 
hood, were  found  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  the  earlier  stage  of 
the  Jewish  war.  From  all  tliis  it  is  evident  that,  though  not 
actually  in  office,  those  men  were  by  no  means  condemned  to 

*^i  This,  the  last  of  the  high  priests,  is  also  known  to  the  Eabbinical 
traditions  ;  see  Derenboiirg,  p.  2G9.     His  name  in  Hebrew  was  DPiyQ. 
562  poj.  ^yh^^t  follows,  comp.  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1872,  p.  619  ff. 
663  The  references  to  passages  are  to  be  found  above,  passim. 
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political  inactivity.  On  the  contrary,  tlie  ofifice  was  such  that 
it  imparted  to  the  holder  of  it  a  character  indclibilis  in  virtue 
of  which  he  retained,  even  after  demitting  it,  a  large  portion 
of  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  officiating  high  priest,^^* 
and  of  course  the  title  of  ap')(^L€p€v<;  as  well,  a  title  that,  in 
Josephus,  is  accorded  to  the  whole  of  the  ex-high  priests. 
Consequently  wherever  in  the  New  Testament  ap'^cepeh  appear 
at  the  head  of  the  Sanhedrim,  we  are  to  understand  that 
those  referred  to  are  first  and  foremost  the  ex-high  priests 
in  question,  inclusive  at  the  same  time  of  the  one  actually  in 
office.'''^ 

But  sometimes  we  read  of  certain  other  personages  who  are 
described  as  ap')(iepe2<i,  and  yet  their  names  do  not  appear  in 
the  foregoing  list.  In  the  Acts  (iv.  6)  we  have  the  following 
enumeration  :  "Avva<;  6  ap-^tepev'^  koI  Kaui^a^  koI  ^Iwdvvrjf} 
Kal  ^ AXe^avhpo^  koX  oaot  rjaav  e/c  fyei^ov;  ap'^ieparLKOV.  In  a 
subsequent  passage  (xix.  14)  mention  is  made  of  a  high  priest 
called  Sceva  with  his  seven  sons.  Josephus  again  mentions 
a  certain  Jesus,  son  of  Sapphias,  as  being  roiv  ap'^iepecov  eva^^^ 
also  one  Simon  e'^  ap^iepecov,  who  was  still  young  at  the  time 
of  tlic  war,  and  consequently  cannot  be  identical  with  Simon 

504  llorajoih  iii.  1-4.  See,  in  particular,  iii.  4  :  "  Between  a  high  priest 
in  office  and  one  who  has  demitted  it  there  is  no  more  difference  tlian 
hctwecn  the  young  oxen  on  the  great  day  of  atonement  and  the  tenth  of  an 
ophah.  But  both  are  equal  to  one  another  in  respect  of  the  service  on  the 
great  day  of  atoucnient,  in  respect  of  the  law  requiring  thcni  to  marry  a 
maid  ;  both  alike  are  forbidden  to  marry  a  widow,  to  defile  themselves  by 
contact  with  the  dead  bodies  of  blood  relations,  to  let  the  hair  grow  long, 
to  rend  tlieir  garments,  while  their  death  (in  the  event  of  their  being 
uiin\lered)  has  the  effect  of  bringing  back  the  murderer."  The  same  points 
to  some  extent  are  also  found  in  Mcgilla  i.  9  and  Makkolh  ii.  G. 

"*"  Tliis  is  corroborated  above  all  by  ti>e  following  passages,  BclL  Jml.  ii. 
12.  G:  Ttjii;  upxi-P'h  '  loii/ii^iriv  >cal  \\vxvietu  ;  Vita,  38:  tov;  clp)ctioili  Ai/sn/Of 
Kxi  Inaouv  Tou  roll  Vxfx.oi.'/^cc;  Jidl.  Jiid.  IV.  3.  7  :  o  ytpctirxTo;  ruv  ecp)cispfui> 
Avctvoi,  Bell.  Jiul.  iv.  4.  3  :  ei  far  " Avctvov  -/tpxlrxro;  ruv  eip-^npiuy  'Iyktov;. 
Jlrll.  J  11(1.  iv.  3.  9  :  o/  OOKif^uTocrot  tuv  ecpxupi^v,  Vxi/.othx  f^iv  w/o'f  \r,iai;^ 
'A^aj/ov  3e"Ai/aej/of.  In  tlie  last  tlirec  passages  the  apxupih  nuist  have  been 
liigli  jiHcsts  ill  (lie  sense  in  wliicli  Ananos  and  Jesus  were  so,  i.t:.  v\-\\\g\x 
priests  in  tiie  strict  sense  of  the  word. 
*««  Ikll.  Jwl.  ii.  -20.  4. 
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Kantheras  (No.  1 7)/'^'  and  lastly,  one  Matthias,  son  of  Boethos, 
TOP  dp-^iepea  or  e'/c  tmv  ap'^iepecov.^^^  'Not  one  of  those  just 
mentioned  is  to  be  I'ound  in  our  list.  Besides  there  is  many  a 
high  priest  known  to  the  Eabbinical  traditions  whose  name 
does  not  appear  there.^®''  This  fact  may  perhaps  be  sufficiently 
accounted  for  bv  what  we  are  now  froino-  to  mention. 

Apropos  of  the  irregular  appointment  of  Phannias  to  the 
office  of  high  priest,  Josephus  remarks,""  that  the  zealots,  by 
acting  as  they  did  on  this  occasion,  "  had  robbed  of  their  im- 
portance those  families  from  which  in  their  order  it  had  been  the 
practice  to  select  the  high  priests  "  {aKvpa  ra  ryevrj  TroL'^cravTe^ 
i^  Mv  Kara  StaSo;^a9  ol  ap-^iepeL<i  iiTreheUvvTo).  The  high- 
priesthood  would  therefore  seem  to  have  been  vested  in  a  few 
privileged  families.  The  truth  is,  one  only  requires  to  glance 
at  the  foregoing  list  in  order  to  be  convinced  that  the  office 
was  confined  to  only  a  few  families.  To  the  family  of  Phabi, 
for  example,  belong  Nos.  3,  11,  22;  to  the  family  of 
Boethos,  Nos.  4,  7,  8,  17,  19,  26;  to  the  family  of 
Ananos  (or  Hannas),  Nos.  10,  12,  14,  15.  16.  18,  24,  27; 
and  to  the  family  of  Kamith,  Nos.  13,  20,  23.  Leaving 
Ananel,  a  Babylonian  of  humble  origin  (N"o.  1),  Aristobulus 
the  last  of  the  Asmonaeans  (No.  2),  and  Phannias,  the  high 
priest  of  the  revolution  period  (No.  28),  out  of  account,  there 
remain  only  five  (Nos.  5,  6,  9,  21,  25)  who  cannot  be  proved 
to  have'  belonged  to  one  or  other  of  those  families,  although  it 
is  still  possible  that  they  did  so.  Now  when  one  considers 
how  the  high-priesthood  was  thus  confined  to  a  few  families, 
and  in  what  high  estimation  the  office  was  held,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  see  that  the  mere  fact  of  belonging  to  any  one  of 
the  privileged  families  in  question  must  of  itself  have  been 
sufficient  to  confer  special  distinction  upon  a  man.  And 
hence  we  can  understand  how  it  should  be  that  Josephus,  in 
a  certain  passage  in  which  he  wishes  to  tell  us  particularly 
who  of  the  notabilities  were  among  those  who  went  over  to 

^•"   Vita,  39.  668  j^cil.  Jiid.  iv.  9.  11,  v.  13.  1,  vi.  2.  2. 

"9  See  btud.  u.  Krit.  1872,  p.  639.  "»  Bell.  Jud.  iv.  3.  6. 
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the  Eomans,  enumerates  the  viol  rwv  ap')(^tepi(ov  along  with 
the  dp'^iepel'i  themselves.^'^^      In   the    Mishna  again,  we  find 
that  on  one  occasion  the  "  sons  of  tlie  high  priests  "  (Q"'?l!3  V.? 
07113)  are  quoted  as  authorities  on  certain  points  of  matri- 
monial law,  and   that  too   without   mentioning  their  names, 
seeing  that  the   simple  fact  of  their  heing  high  priests'  sons 
stamped  them  as  men  of  importance   and  authority.*^^     In 
another  instance,  we  are  informed  that  letters  with  unusually 
large  seals  had  come  "  to  the  sons  of  the  high  priests  "  (D"'jn3  ^J3^ 
D''bnj)  from  distant  lands,^'^  from  which  we  may  again  infer 
that  these  also  enjoyed  a  certain  reputation  abroad.     But  they 
did  not  rest  satisfied  with  the  mere  dignity  of  rank ;  so  far 
from  that,  the  members  of  those  high-priestly  families  also 
played  a  prominent  part  in  public  affairs.     According  to  Acts 
iv.  6,  among  those  who  had  seats  and  a  right  to  speak  and 
vote  in  the  Sanhedrim  were  oa-ot,  rjaav  e'/c  yevovi  ap'^uepa- 
TVKov,  where,  from  aU  that  has   been  already  stated,  it  is 
certain   that  the   r^evo<;  ap'^cepariKov  can  only   refer   to    the 
privileged  families  now  in  question.     Now,  if  the  members  of 
the  high-priestly  families  occupied  so  distinguished  a  position, 
it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  designation  ap-^Lepeh  would 
come   to    be  used  in  a  more   comprehensive   sense  so   as  to 
include  them  as  well.      That  this  is  what  actually  took  place 
may  be  seen,  to  say  nothing  of  all  that  has  been  previously 
advanced,    from   the   passage   in  Josephus  mentioned   above, 
where  after  recording  the  fact  that  two  high  priests  and  eiglit 
high  priests'  sons  were  among  those  who  went  over  to  the 
liomans,  he  proceeds  to  include  these  two  categories  under  the 
common  designation  of  dp^iepei';"'^     This   will  also  serve  to 
account  for  the  circumstance  of  high  priests  being  sometimes 
mentioned  that  are  not  to  be  found  in  our  list. 

"»  lieU.  Jnd.  vi.  2.  2.         »"  Kcthuhoth  xiii.  1-2.  «"  Ohihth  xvii.  5. 

'''^•'  Bell.  Jnd.  vi.  2.  2:  * £lv  kouv  upxupffi  Z**"  '  luanTro;  rt  koci  '  Inaov;,  viol 
0  ccpxupiui'  rpu:  f^cv  ^Itr/imtr/hriV  tou  Kupxro^<.r,dsi/To;  iv  Kt/o^f)j,  Kctl  roiu 
Meczdiw  rianctpi-,,  y.ctl  u;  tripov  yiocT^iov  ■Traci;,  Oictopx;  y,iTti,  rr.y  rou  ■jrxTpo; 
tCTTu'Kaxv,  01)  6  T(j-j  ViL'p*  "^ifiifj  d~iKTfivi  ai/v  rpnlu  vi'oif,  u;  '!rpotip/jT»i, 
rioXAoJ  Oi  K»\  Tus)  ci'Ktuv  ii/'/ti/^'!)  Toi;  ipXiUpti/Oi  av/xf/.trtiioiMi'TO. 
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Consequently  the  high  priests  that,  in  the  New  Testament 
as  well  as  in  Josephus/^*  appear  as  leading  personages  would 
consist,  in  the  first  instance,  of  the  high  priests  properly  so 
called,  i.e.  the  one  actually  in  office  and  those  who  had 
previously  been  so,  and  then,  of  the  members  of  those 
privileged  families  from  which  the  high  priests  were  taken. 
In  the  days  of  Eoman  rule  they  were  at  the  head  of  the 
Sanhedrim  and  of  the  native  government  generally,  and 
although  the  majority  of  them  were  unquestionably  men  of 
Sadducaean  tendencies,  yet  in  the  actual  conduct  of  affairs 
they  bowed,  however  reluctantly,  to  the  wishes  of  the  Pharisees 
(see  above,  p.  154). 

*^'  Especiiillj-  iu  the  section,  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  14-17 
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TiiK  iiiLein;il   duvc'lu|tiiiunt   ol"   Israel   aultse([uenL   to  the  exile 
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was  essentially  determined  by  the  direction  given  to  it  by 
two  equally  influential  classes,  viz.  the  2^''^'^^sts  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  scribes  on  the  other.  During  the  centuries 
immediately  following  the  exile  and  till  far  on  into  the  Greek 
era,  it  was,  in  the  first  instance,  the  influence  of  the  'priests 
that  was  predominant.  It  was  they  who  had  been  instru- 
mental in  organizing  the  new  community ;  it  was  from  them 
that  the  law  had  emanated ;  and  to  their  hands  had  been 
entrusted  the  direction,  not  only  of  the  material,  but  also  of 
the  spiritual  affairs  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  But 
although  originally  it  was  they  who  were  specially  versed  in 
the  law  and  were  looked  upon  as  its  authoritative  interpreters, 
yet  by  and  by  there  gradually  grew  up  alongside  of  them  an 
independent  order  of  doctors  or  men  learned  in  the  law. 
And  the  importance  and  influence  of  these  latter  would 
necessarily  go  on  increasing  in  proportion  as  the  priests  grew 
less  and  less  zealous  for  the  law  of  their  fathers  on  the  one 
hand,  and  as  the  law  itself  came  to  acquire  a  greater  value 
and  significance  in  the  estimation  of  the  people  on  the  other. 
This  was  the  case  more  particularly  after  the  Maccabaeau 
wars  of  independence.  Ever  since  then  the  scribes  got  the 
spiritual  superintendence  of  the  people  more  and  more  into 
their  own  hands.  And  so  the  age  of  the  priests  was  succeeded 
by  that  of  the  scribes  (comp.  Eeuss,  Geschichte  der  heiligen 
Schriffen  A.  T.'s).  This  however  is  not  to  be  understood  as 
implying  that  the  priests  had  now  lost  all  their  influence. 
Politically  and  socially  they  still  occupied  the  foremost  place 
quite  as  much  as  ever  they  did.  It  is  true  the  scribes  had 
now  come  to  be  recognised  as  the  teachers  of  the  people. 
But,  in  virtue  of  their  political  standing,  in  virtue  of  the 
powerful  resources  at  their  command,  and,  lastly  and  above 
all,  in  virtue  of  their  sacred  prerogatives — for,  inasmuch  as 
they  enjoyed  the  exclusive  right  of  offering  Israel's  sacrifices 
to  God,  their  intervention  was  necessary  to  the  fulfilment  of 
his  religious  duties  in  the  case  of  every  member  of  the  com- 
munity,— in    virtue    of    all    this,    we    say,    the    priests   still 
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continued  to  have  an  extraordinary  significance  for  the  life  of 
^he  nation. 

Now  this  significance  of  theirs  was  due  mainly  to  the 
simple  fact  that  they  constituted  a  distinct  order,  possessing 
the  exclusive  right  to  offer  the  people's  sacrifices  to  God. 
According  to  the  legislation  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  had 
l^een  regarded  as  absolutely  binding  ever  since  the  time  of 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  "  the  sons  of  Aaron  "  were  alone  entitled 
to  take  part  in  the  sacrificial  vjorship}  The  priesthood  was 
therefore  a  fraternity  fenced  round  with  irremovable  barriers, 
for  they  had  been  fixed  for  ever  by  natural  descent.  No  one 
could  possibly  be  admitted  to  this  order  who  did  not  belong 
to  it  by  birth  ;  nor  could  any  one  be  excluded  from  it  whose 
legitimate  birth  entitled  him  to  admission.  ISTow  this  order, 
so  rigidly  exclusive  in  its  character,  was  in  possession  of  the 
highest  privilege  that  can  well  be  conceived  of,  the  privilege 
namely  of  offering  to  God  all  the  sacrifices  of  the  nation  at 
large,  and  of  every  individual  member  of  the  community. 
This  circumstance  alone  could  not  but  be  calculated  to  invest 
the  priesthood  with  a  vast  amount  of  influence  and  authority, 
all  the  more  that  civil  life  was  intertwined,  in  such  an  end- 
less variety  of  ways,  with  the  religious  observances.^  But,  in 
addition  to  this,  there  was  the  fact,  that  ever  since  the 
Deuteronomic  legislation  came  into  force  in  the  time  of  Josiah 

^  See  in  particular,  Ex.  xxviii.-xxix.  ;  Lev.  viii.-x. ;  Num.  xvi.-xviii.  I 
should  observe  here  that  the  following  view  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  so-called  priestly  code,  i.e.  the  bulk  of  the  laws  in  Exodus, 
Leviticus  and  Numbers,  belongs  to  a  later  date  than  Deuteronomy  and 
Ezekiel.  This,  as  it  appears  to  me.  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  by  the 
more  recent  criticism  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  legislation  of  the  priestly 
code  evidently  represents,  in  all  its  leading  features,  a  later  stage  of  develop- 
ment than  Di'uteronomy  and  Ezekiel.  The  two  latter  books  would  be 
simply  ujiiiitelligible  were  we  to  suppose  that  their  authors  wrote  them 
with  the  priestly  code  already  lying  before  them. 

'  Tliere  were,  for  example,  numerous  points  in  matrimonial  law  and 
medical  jurisprudence  that  could  only  In-  sittled  by  having  ncourse  to  the 
juicsts  ;  see  Num.  v.  ll-.'!!  (tlic  procedure  in  the  ca.so  of  the  woman 
suspected  of  adultery)  ;  Lev.  xiii.,  xiv.  ;  Dcut  xxiv.  8,  9  (procedure  in  the 
case  of  leprosy). 

DIV.  II.  vor-.  I.  -  0 
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(about  630  B.C.),  it  was  declared  to  be  unlawful  to  offei 
sacrifices  anywhere  but  in  Jerusalem,  the  wJiole  loorsJiip  being 
concentrated  in  its  sole  and  only  legitimate  sanctuary.  Conse- 
quently all  the  various  offerings  from  every  quarter  of  the 
land  flowed  into  Jerusalem  and  met  at  this  one  common 
centre  of  worship,  the  result  being  that  the  priests  that 
officiated  within  it  came  to  acquire  great  power  and  wealth. 
Moreover,  this  centralization  of  the  worship  had  the  additional 
effect  of  uniting  all  the  members  of  the  priesthood  into  one 
firmly  compacted  body. 

From  what  has  just  been  said  it  follows,  as  matter  of  course, 
that  the  primary  requisite  in  a  priest  was  evidence  of  his  pedi- 
gree. On  this  the  greatest  possible  stress  was  laid.  The 
person  who  failed  to  produce  it  could  claim  no  title  what- 
ever to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  priesthood.  Even  so 
far  back  as  the  time  when  the  first  of  the  exiles  returned 
under  Zerubl)abel,  certain  priestly  families  were  debarred 
from  the  sacred  office  because  they  could  not  produce  their 
genealogical  registers.'''^  On  the  other  hand,  Josephus  assures 
us,  with  regard  to  his  own  case,  that  he  found  his  pedigree 
recorded  "  in  the  public  archives."  ^^  Consequently  the 
family  registers  would  appear  to  have  had  the  character  of 
public  records  on  account  of  their  importance  for  the  com- 
munity at  large. 

With  the  view  of  keeping  the  blood  of  the  priestly  stock  as 
pure  as  possible,  there  were  also  certain  regulations  prescribed 
with  regard  to  marriage.  According  to  the  law  given  in  Lev. 
xxi.  7,  8,  a  priest  was  forbidden  to  marry  a  prostitute,  or  a 
deflowered  maid,  or  a  woman  put  away  from  her  husband ; 
consequently  he  could  only  choose  an  undefiled  virgin  or 
widow,  and  of  course  even  then  only  such  as  were  of  Israelitish 
origin.*     At  the  same  time  there  was  no  caste-like  restriction 

3a  Ezra  ii.  61-63  =  Neh.  vii.  63-65. 

^^'  Joseph.  Vita,  1 :  tjji/  ^sV  olv  rov  yiuovg  ^licuu  lixOoxyi",  u;  iv  rxlf 
Onfioaictts  ZiT^TOi;  duw/sypccf^jicii/nv  siipo!/,  ovra  TrxpXTihf^xi. 

*  Joseph,  contra  Apum.  i.  7:  'hu  yxp  tov  /icsTixovrcc  tHj;  hpaxjvyni  l^ 
Cfioidvovs  yvvdiKog  TruthoTtotiiadui. 
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forbidding  them  to  marry  any  but  the  daughters  of  priests. 
Nor  were  these  regulations  in  any  way  relaxed  in  later  times, 
for  so  far  from  that  they  came  to  be  but  the  more  sharply 
defined.^  We  find,  for  example,  that  a  chaluza,  i.e.  a  widow 
whom  her  brother-in-law  declined  to  marry  (according  to  the 
law  regarding  levirate  marriage),  was  also  to  be  treated  as  one 
"  who  had  been  put  away  from  her  husband."  ^  Again  a 
priest  was  forbidden  to  marry  a  woman  who  had  been  taken 
captive  in  war  as  being  a  person  that  might  well  be  suspected 
of  having  been  violated/  Then,  if  a  priest  was  already 
without  children,  he  was  forbidden,  in  marrying  again,  to 
marry  a  woman  who  was  "  incapable ; "  *  but,  in  any  case,  he 
was  never  to  choose  a  female  proselyte  or  emancipated  slave ; 
nor  the  daughter  of  a  man  who  had  been  formerly  a  slave, 
except  in  those  cases  in  which  the  mother  happened  to  be 
of  Israelitish  extraction.^  The  regulations  were  still  more 
stringent  in  the  case  of  the  high  priest.  He  was  not  allowed 
to  marry  even  a  widow,  but  only  an  undefiled  virgin  (Lev. 
xxi.  13-15).  This,  like  the  former  regulations,  was  also 
enforced  and  rendered  yet  more  precise  in  later  times.^°     In 

"  See  in  general,  Philo,  De  monarchia,  lih.  ii.  sec.  viii.-xi.  (ed.  Afang. 
ii.  '2'2S  f.).  Joseph.  Antt.  iii.  12.  2.  Tlic  Rabbinical  prescriptions  as  given 
in  Sclden,  De  successione  in  poniificatiim,  ii.  2,  3  ;  Ibid.  Uxor  Ebraica,  i.  7. 
Wagcnseil's  note  to  Sola  iv.  1  (in  Surenhusius'  Mishna,  iii.  230  ff.). 
Ugoiini,  Thesaurus,  vol,  xiii.  col.  911  fF. 

*  Sola  iv.  1,  viii.  3;  Makkotli  iii.  I.  Targnm  of  Jonathan,  Sifra  and 
Pesikta  to  Lev.  xxi.  7,  as  given  in  Ugoiini,  tit  supra. 

''  Joseph.  Ann.  iii.  12.  2;  contra  Apioii.  i.  7;  Antt.  xiii.  10.  5,  ,/?n. 
(account  of  John  Ilyrcanus).  According  to  Kcthuhoth  ii.  9,  even  priests' 
wives  that  had  bwn  found  in  a  town  captured  by  the  enemy  were  debarred 
from  any  further  conjugal  intercourse  with  their  husbands,  unless  it  could 
be  shown  by  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  had  not  been  violated. 

*  .Jchnmolh  vi.  T). 

'  Never  a  firnale  proselyte  or  emancipated  slave,  Jrl'tniioth  vi.  5.  With 
regard  to  the  daugiitens,  see  llikkitrim  i.  o.  iJablii  Klieser  ben  Jakob  says  : 
"  A  priest  is  never  to  marry  the  daughter  of  a  pro.selyte  except  when  her 
mother  happens  to  be  of  Israel."  This  is  no  less  applicable  to  the  daugiiters 
of  emancipated  slaves.  Even  in  the  tenth  generation  it  is  lawful  only 
where  the  mother  is  of  Israelilisli  origin. 

1°  Philo,  De  monarchia,  ii.  9.  Ju.seph.  .[ntt.  iii.  12.  2.  Jchanwih  vi.  4  :  "  A 
high  priest  roust  not  marry  a  widow,  whether  she  has  become  such  subse* 
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affirming,  as  he  does,  that  the  high  priest  could  only  marry  a 
virgin  belonging  to  a  priestly  family,"  Philo  states  what  is 
at  variance  at  once  with  the  text  of  Leviticus  and  the  later 
standpoint  of  the  law,  from  both  of  which  it  is  evident  that 
it  was  permissible  for  the  high  priest  to  marry  any  Israelitish 
virgin,  no  matter  to  what  family  she  might  belong.  Possibly 
Philo's  view  may  have  been  suggested  to  him  by  the  terms  of 
the  passage  in  Leviticus  as  it  stands  in  the  Septuagint,^^  per- 
haps also  by  actual  practice,  or,  it  may  be,  by  both  combined. 
The  regulation  in  Ezekiel  (xliv.  2  2),  to  the  effect  that  a  priest 
was  only  to  marry  a  virgin,  or  the  widow  of  a  priest,  found 
no  place  in  the  law  as  subsequently  developed.  Considering 
the  great  importance  that  was  attached  to  the  strict  observ- 
ance of  those  regulations,  a  priest  on  the  occasion  of  his 
marriage  was,  of  course,  required  to  furnish  precise  evidence 
of  his  wife's  pedigree,  Josephus  has  described  at  length  the 
very  careful  way  in  which  this  was  gone  about,^^  while  in  the 

queiit  to  her  betrothal  or  subsequent  to  her  actual  marriage.  Nor  is  he  at 
liberty  to  choose  as  a  wife  a  woman  already  perfectly  marriageable.  Rabbi 
Elieser  and  Rabbi  Simon  regard  a  marriageable  woman  as  allowable.  Nor 
is  he  to  marry  one  that  has  been  injured  by  an  accident."  According  to 
Philo,  De  monaixhia,  ii.  9,  Jin.,  the  high  priest  was  on  no  account  to  marry 
one  that  had  been  previously  betrothed.  Comp.  Ritter's  Philo  und  die 
Halacha  (1879),  p.  72.  Lundius,  Die  alten  jiidischen  Heiligtliiimer,  book 
iii.  chap.  xix. 

^^  Philo,  De  nwnarcliia,  ii.  11 :  -^poarot^cti  tu  i^eu  dp^cnpu  y,uxoSoci  ^^  f^ouou 
fiovfju  yvi/a.lx.a,  -jrot.pSi'jov,  dXhot.  xxl  tspsiav  gf  iipioiu. 

12  In  the  Septuagint,  Lev.  xxi.  13  runs  thus  :  oStoj  yvvauy.a,  'Tva.p&kmv  Ix, 
Tov  yivovg  kvtov  7^'/i\^iTxi,  there  being  nothing  in  the  Hebrew  text 
corresponding  to  the  words  kx.  Toi>  ysvovg  cti/Tou.  Comp.  Ritter's  I'hilo  und 
die  Halacha,  p.  72  f. 

1^  Apion.  i.  7.  From  what  is  there  said  one  must  necessarily  assume 
that  surely  there  were  a  great  many  families  that  were  in  possession  of 
genealogical  registers.  Comp.  in  addition,  the  copious  lists  in  the  Books  of 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  ;  and  further,  the  indications  of  the  existence  of  such 
registers  to  be  met  with  in  the  New  Testament,  Matt.  i.  If.;  Luke  ii.  36, 
iii.  23  ff. ;  Acts  xiii.  21  ;  Rom.  xi.  1  ;  Phil.  iii.  5.  Also  Mishna,  Jeha- 
moth  iv.  13;  Taanith  iv.  5.  Euseb.  Hist.  eccl.  i,  7  =  Jul.  African.  Epist.  ad 
Aristidem  (in  Routh's  Reliquiae  sacrae,  ii.  228  ff.,  and  Spitta,  Der  Brief  des 
Julius  Africanus  an  Aristides,  1877).  Winer's  Realioorterh.  ii.  616-518 ; 
Herzfeld's  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Jisrael,  i.  378-387  Wieseler's  Bcifrage  zur 
richtigen   Wurdigung  der  Evangelien   (1869),  p.    133   ff.     Holtzmann   in 
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Mishna  it  is  prescribed  how  far  back  the  evidence  is  to 
extend/*  and  in  what  cases  it  may  be  dispensed  with.^® 

Those  regulations  with  regard  to  marriage  are  undoubtedly 
based  upon  the  idea  that  the  priesthood  is  a  sacred  order. 
The  same  idea  has  been  further  embodied  in  yet  other 
prescriptions.  According  to  the  law  (Num.  xix.),  every  one 
was  defiled  who  came  in  contact  with  a  dead  body,  nay  who 
even  entered  a  house  in  which  such  body  happened  to  be 
lying ;  but  as  for  the  priests,  they  were  forbidden  to  approach 
a  corpse  or  to  take  part  in  the  funeral  obsequies,  the 
prohibition  being  absolute  in  the  case  of  the  high  priest, 
while  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  priests,  the  only  exception 
was  in  favour  of  very  near  blood  relations :  parents,  children, 
and  brothers  or  sisters  (Lev.  xxi.  1—4,  11-12;  Ezek,  xliv. 
25-27).  It  would  seem  that  the  priest  was  not  even  at 
liberty  to  mourn  for  his  own  wife.  Or  are  we  to  understand, 
altliough  it  is  not  expressly  stated,  that  she  is  intended,  as 
matter  of  course,  to  be  included  among  the  exceptions  ?^*^     In 

Schenkel's  Bihellex.  ii.  425-430.  Hamburger's  Ecal-Enc,  2nd  part,  art. 
"  Genealogie." 

^'  Kiddushin  iv.  4:  "When  a  priest  wants  to  marry /Ac  dauyhier  of  a 
priest,  he  must  go  back  and  find  evidence  with  regard  to  four  geuci-ations  of 
mothers,  and  therefore,  strictly  speaking,  with  regard  to  eight  mothers. 
These  are,  her  own  mother  and  lier  mother's  mother ;  the  mother  of  her 
mjiternal  grandfather  and  her  mother  again  ;  the  mother  of  her  father  and 
her  mother  ;  the  mother  of  her  paternal  grandfatlier  and  her  mother  again. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  woman  he  wants  to  marry  be  simply  a  daitijlitcr 
of  Levi  or  of  Israel,  he  must  go  back  a  step  faither." 

1*  Kiddushin  iv.  5  :  "It  is  unnecessary  to  search  back  in  the  case  of  a 
priest  who  has  ministered  at  the  altar,  or  of  a  Levite  who  has  sung  in  the 
choir,  or  of  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrim.  As  a  rule,  all  those  whoso 
ancestors  are  well  known  to  have  been  public  ollicials  or  almoners,  are 
at  liberty  to  marry  one  belonging  to  a  priestly  family  without  further 
JMiiuiry." 

'"  According  to  the  u.'ual  interpretation  of  the  text  of  Lev.  xxi.  I  as  we 
now  have  it,  the  mourning  of  the  })riest  for  his  wife  would  seem  to  be  even 
expressly  forbidden.  Although,  in  this  instance,  both  exposition  and  text 
arc  exceedingly  doubtful  (see  Dillniann's  note  on  tlw  passage),  still  tliefiict 
reniaina  that  the  wife  is  not  mentionod  nn  one  of  tlie  exceptiuns.  Nor  is 
tihe  mentioned  as  such  eitiier  by  I'iiilo,  iJe  monarchia,  ii.  12,  or  by  Joscphiis, 
.1/(7.  iii.    12.  IJ.     The  Kubbinical  wiitoi-8,  on  the  other  hand,   regard   iht 
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no  case  whatever  was  a  priest  to  indulge  in  any  token  of 
grief  calculated  to  disfigure  the  person,  such  as  shaving  the 
head  or  lacerating  the  body  (Lev.  xxi.  5,6;  comp.  Ezek. 
xliv.  20),  nor  was  the  high  priest  to  uncover  his  head  and 
rend  his  garments  (Lev.  xxi.  10  ;  comp.  x.  6,  7)}*^^ 

Then  again  it  was  essential  to  the  sacred  character  attaching 
to  a  priest,  that  he  should  be  totally  free,  from  every  sort  of 
physical  defect.  If  any  one  had  a  bodily  defect  of  any  kind 
about  him,  no  matter  though  he  belonged  to  the  "  sons  of 
Aaron,"  he  was  thereby  disqualified  from  officiating  as  a  priest. 
The  various  kinds  of  defects  are  already  enumerated  with 
pretty  considerable  detail  in  the  law  as  found  in  Leviticus 
(xxi.  16-23).  And,  as  was  to  be  expected,  this  too  is 
one  of  those  points  on  which  a  later  age  has  exercised  its 
ingenuity  in  the  way  of  being  minutely  and  painfully  specific. 
It  has  been  calculated  that  the  number  of  bodily  defects  that 
disqualified  a  man  for  the  office  of  the  priesthood  amount  in 
all  to  142.-^^  At  the  same  time  however  the  priests  who,  for 
the  reason  now  in  question,  were  debarred  from  exercising 
any  of  the  functions  of  the  priesthood,  were  entitled  to  a 
share  of  the  emoluments  as  well  as  the  others,  for  they  too 
belonged  to  the  ordo}^ 

There  is  nothing  prescribed  in  the  law  as  to  the  age  at 
which  a  priest  was  to  be  allowed  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of 
his  office.     Perhaps  we  may  venture  to   assume  that  it  must 

ilXC^'  of  Lev.  xxi.  2  as  referring  to  her,  while  they  understand  xxi.  4  of  the 
act  of  mourning  for  an  illegitimate  wife.  See  the  passages  from  the  Targum 
of  Jonathan  and  Sifra  in  Ugolini,  xiii.  929  ff.  For  the  subject  generally, 
consult  besides,  Oehler,  xii.  176  f. 

^^'•^  Comp.  besides,  Lundius,  Die  alten  judischen  Heiligthujner,  book  iii. 
chap.  20. 

1''  Haneberg,  Die  reUgiosen  Alterthumer  der  Bibel,  p.  532.  See  in  general, 
Philo,  De  mo7iarc?iia,  ii.  5.  Joseph.  Antt.  iii.  12.  2.  Mishna,  Bechoroth  vii. 
Selden,  De  successione  in  pontificatum  Ehr.  ii.  5.  Carpzov,  Apparatus 
hiatorico-criticus,  pp.  89-91.  UgoJmi,  xiii.  897  ff.  Haneberg,  p.  531  f. 
Oehler,  xii.  176.  For  parallels  from  heathen  antiquity,  see  the  Kuobel- 
Dillmanu  Excyet.  Hamlh.  zu  Exodus  und  Leviticus,  p.  568. 

^■■^  Lev.  xxi.  22.  Pliilo,  De  moiiarcliia,  ii.  13.  Joseph.  Antt.  iii.  12.  2  ; 
Bell.  Jud.  V.  5.  7.     Mishna,  Sehachiin  xii.  1 ;  Menachoth  xiii,  10,  Jin. 
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have  been  the  same  as  that  at  which  the  Levites  entered  upon 
theirs.  Yet  even  this  latter  is  given  differently  in  different 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament.^^  The  Eabbinical  tradition  states 
that  a  priest  was  duly  qualified  for  his  duties  as  soon  as  the 
first  signs  of  manhood  made  their  appearance,  but  that  he 
was  not  actually  installed  till  he  was  twenty  years  of  age.^° 

And  now  when  all  the  requirements  to  which  we  have 
referred  were  found  to  be  satisfied,  and  when  his  fitness  had 
been  duly  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Sanhedrim,^^ 
the  priest  was  set  apart  to  his  office  by  a  special  act  of 
consecration.  According  to  the  leading  passage  in  the  law 
bearing  on  this  matter,  viz.  Ex.  xxix.  =  Lev.  viii.,  this  solemn 
act  consisted  of  three  parts :  (1)  the  washing  of  the  body  with 
water,  (2)  the  putting  on  of  the  sacred  vestments,  and  (3)  a 
series  of  sacrifices  the  offering  of  which  was  accompanied  with 
further  ceremonies  of  a  partly  special  kind,  viz.  the  anointing 
of  various  parts  of  the  body  with  blood,  the  sprinkling  of  the 
person  and  the  garments  with  oil  and  blood,  the  "  filling  of 
the  hands,"  i.e.  the  taking  of  certain  portions  of  the  victims  and 
laying  them  upon  the  hands  of  the  priest  with  the  view  of 
indicating  thereby  his  future  duties  and  rights.  In  several 
other  passages  (Ex.  xxviii.  41,  xxx.  30,  xl.  12-15  ;  Lev.  vii.  36, 
X.  7  ;  Num.  iii.  3)  there  is  superadded  to  these  the  pouring 
of  ointment  upon  the  head,  an  act  which,  according  to  the 
leading  passage  on  the  subject,  was  observed,  and  that  as  a 
maik  of  distinction,  solely  in  the  case  of  the  high  priest.^ 
The  whole  ceremony  extended  over  seven  days  (Ex.  xxix. 
35  (f.;  Lev.  viii.  33  if.).  How  it  fared  with  this  ceremony  at 
a  later  period  has  been,  so  far  as  several  of  its  details  are 

»»  In  Num.  iv.  8,  2:3,  30,  35,  39,  43,  47,  1  Cliron.  xxiii.  3,  it  is  stated  to  be 
thetliirtictli,  iu  Num.  viii.  L'3-'_'G  thu  tweuty-liflh,  and  in  Ezra  iii.  8,  1  Clirou. 
xxiii.  24,  27,  2  Chron.  xxxi.  17,  tliu  twentieth  year. 

-"  Sec  the  p;ifisaf,'(!  from  Sifra  (  =  llnh.  Cliullin  24b)  iu  Seidell,  Dc  succes- 
ti(i)ip,  ii.  4,  and  UKoliiii,  'J'lus.  xiii.  '.(-7. 

"'  Miiltlotk  V.Jill. 

-2  On  this  point,  sec  Wellliaiison,  .fahrh.  f.  deuische  Theol.  1877,  p.  412?. 
Dillmann's  lixcfjet.  Jldiidlmch,  note  <>u  Lev.  viii.  12. 
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concerned,  a  matter  of  some  dispute.^^  It  is  probable  that  the 
pouring  of  oil  upon  the  head  continued  to  be  retained  as  a 
mark  of  distinction  in  the  case  of  the  high  priest.^* 

As  the  priests  were  so  numerous  it  was  simply  impossible 
that  tliey  could  all  officiate  at  the  same  time.  It  was  there- 
fore necessary  to  have  an  arrangement  according  to  which 
they  could  do  so  in  regular  rotation.  With  a  view  to  this 
the  whole  body  of  the  priests  was  divided  into  twenty-four 
families  or  courses  of  service?^  The  account  of  the  origin  and 
organization  of  those  twenty-four  courses  of  service  as  given 
by  the  Eabbinical  tradition  is  as  follows  :  ^®  "  Four  courses  of 
service    (niiO'C'O)   came   back   from    the    exile,  viz. :    Jedaiah, 

23  See  in  general,  Selden,  De  siiccessione,  ii.  8,  9.  Ugolini,  Thesaurus,  xiii. 
pp.  434  ff.,  476-548.  Biihr,  Symbolik  des  mosaischen  Cultus,  ii.  165  ff. 
Winer's  Beahvurterh.,  art.  "  Priesterweihe."  Oehler  in  Herzog's  Real- 
Encych,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  178-180.  Haneberg,  pp.  526-531.  According  to 
some,  the  newly  admitted  priest  was  only  required  to  offer  the  meat-offering 
prescribed  in  Lev.  vi.  12  ff.  But  this  is  utterly  incredible,  and  is  based 
upon  a  pure  misapprehension  of  the  Rabbinical  passages,  which  undoubtedly 
require  that  the  newly  admitted  (therefore  newly  consecrated)  priest  should, 
in  the  first  instance,  offer  this  sacrifice  for  himself  before  offering  any 
other.  See  the  passages  in  Ugolini,  xiii.  546  f.,  and  comp.,  in  addition, 
Frankel,  Uehcr  den  Einfuss  der  paldstinischen  Exegese,  etc.  (1851)  p.  143. 
No  further  light  is  thrown  upon  the  matter  by  Pliilo,  Vita  Mosis,  iii.  16-18, 
and  Joseph.  Antt.  iii.  8.  6,  as  they  simply  reproduce  Ex.  xxix.  =  Lev. 
viii. 

2*  Comp.  Wellhausen,  JaJirh.  /.  deiitscJie  TheoL  1877,  p.  412.  But  it 
would  appear  that,  in  the  latter  days  of  the  temple,  the  high  priest  himself 
was  no  longer  (or  not  always?)  anointed,  for  the  Mishna  knows  of  other 
high  priests,  who  in  contradistinction  to  the  anointed  ones  had  been 
introduced  to  their  office  through  the  ceremony  of  investing  with  the 
sacred  garments.  See  in  particular,  Horajoth  iii.  4.  But  be  this  as  it 
may,  there  is  at  all  events  no  truth  in  the  view  of  Maimonides,  that  the 
anointing  had  been  discontinued  ever  since  the  exile. 

25  On  this  see  Lightfoot,  M'lnisteriam  templi,  chap.  vi.  (Opp.  i.  pp.  691- 
694).  Idem,  Haiinonia  evmigelistarum,  note  on  Luke  i.  5  (OpjJ.  i.  258 ff.). 
Idem,  Horae  hebraicae,  note  on  Luke  i.  5  (0pp.  ii.  486  ff.).  Carpzov, 
Ajjparatiis  historico-criticus,  pp.  100-102.  Ugolini,  Thesaurus,  vol.  xiii. 
col.  872  ff.  Herzfeld,  Gcschichte  dcs  Volkes  Jisracl,  i.  p.  387  ff.  Bertheau, 
Excgetisches  Handbuch  zu  Ezra,  Nehemia  und  Ester  (1862),  pp.  228-23U. 
Oehler  in  Herzog's  Real-Encycl,  1st  ed.  vol.  xii.  pp.  182-186.  Haneberg, 
Die  religivsen  Alterthiimer  dcr  Bibel,  p.  555ff.  Graf  in  Merx'  Archiv,  i.  p. 
225  f. 

2fi  ./er.  Taanith  iv,  fol.  68,  and  as  being  substantially  to  the  same  effect, 
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Hariin,  Pashur,  and  Immer Then  the  prophets  that 

were  among  them  arose  and  made  twenty-four  lots  and  put 
them  into  an  urn.  And  Jedaiah  came  and  drew  five  lots, 
which,  including  himself,  would  therefore  make  six.  And 
Harim  came  and  drew  five  lots,  which,  including  himself, 
would  therefore  make  six.  And  Pashur  came  and  drew  iive 
lots,  which,  including  himself,  would  therefore  make  six. 
And  Immer  came  and  drew  five  lots,  which,  including  him- 
self, would    therefore    make    six And    heads  of   the 

courses  of  service  (nhoi^'p  ^i^'wSn)  were  appointed.  And  the 
courses  were  divided  into  houses  (ni^x  ''^2),  And  there  were 
courses  consisting  of  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  or  nine  houses.  In 
a  course  consisting  of  five  houses,  three  of  them  had  to  serve 
one  day  each,  while  the  remaining  two  had  to  serve  two  days 
each ;  in  a  course  consisting  of  six  houses,  five  of  them  had 
to  serve  one  day  each,  while  one  had  to  serve  two  days ; 
where  it  consisted  of  seven,  each  served  one  day ;  of  eight,  six 
served  one  day  each  and  two  served  simultaneously  the 
remaining  day ;  of  nine,  five  served  one  day  each  and  four 
served  simultaneously  during  two  days."  It  is  true  that 
what  is  here  stated  regarding  the  origin  (or,  according  to  the 
Talmud,  the  restoration)  of  the  twenty-four  courses  of  service 
cannot  be  said  to  possess  the  value  of  an  independent  tradition, 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  based  merely  upon  inferences  from 
certain  facts  that  are  mentioned  elsewhere.  Yet  it  has  so  far 
hit  the  mark  as  substantially  to  represent  the  actual  state  of 
the  case.  For  there  returned  from  the  exile,  along  with 
Zerubbabel  and  Joshua,  four  families  of  priests,  viz. :  the 
children  of  Jedaiah,  Immer,  Pashur,  and  Harim,  numbering  in 
all  4289  (Ezra  ii.  36-39  =  Neh.  vii.  39-42).'-''^^     Further,  tliat 

ToRcfta,  Taanith  ii.  (both  passages  in  Ilobrevv  and  Latin  being  given 
in  Uyolini,  vol.  xiii.  p.  <S7G  iT.)  ;  partly  also  Bah.  Aracldn  12b,  conip. 
llt'izfcld,  i.  393.  In  the  above  quotation  I  follow  the  text  of  Jer.  Taanilh, 
only  with  a  few  aljridgnieiits  here  and  there. 

-"•*  The  accuracy  of  the  alleged  numbers,  so  far  as  the  time  of  Zerubbabel 
is  coiici.'rned,  has  been  rineslinncd  by  Stade  {Tlicol.  Lltci-alui-zcilinu/,  lSy4, 
21s,  in  tlK'  notice  by  Siiund,  Uic  Listen  ilfr  JSiichir  E.va  und  NehemiOy 
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these  four  families  comprised  the  whole  hody  of  the  priesthood  at 
the  time  of  Ezra's  arrival,  and  therefore  some  eighty  years  after- 
wards as  well,  is  evident  from  Ezra  x.  18-22.  But,  alons  with 
these  mention  is  also  made,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Zerubbabel 
and  Joshua  (Neh.  xii.  1-7),  of  twenty-two  classes  of  priests, 
with  a  corresponding  number  of  "  heads  "  (D'^jnan  ""CXi).  And 
those  same  classes  or  divisions  are  also  further  met  with  in 
the  time  of  Joshua's  successor,  Joiakim  the  high  priest 
(Keh.  xii.  12-21).^'  It  is  evident  therefore  that  the  four 
families  were  subdivided  into  twenty-two  classes.  Then  it  is 
substantially  the  same  arrangement  that  is  still  to  be  met  with 
in  the  time  of  Ezra.  When  this  latter  arrived  with  a  fresh 
band  of  exiles,  he  brought  along  with  him  two  more  priestly 
families  (Ezra  viii.  2)  ^^  and  added  them  to  the  four  that  were 
already  in  the  country  (Ezra  x.  18—22).  But  we  find  that 
shortly  after,  the  number  of  classes  was  once  more  almost  the 
same  as  it  had  been  in  Zerubbabel's  time,  namely  twenty-one, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  list  given  in  Neh.  x.  3—9.  However, 
only  fourteen  of  the  names  mentioned  in  this  latter  passage 
are  to  be  found  in  the  two  earlier  lists  (Neh.  xii.  1-7, 
12-21),  all  the  rest  being  different.  Consequently  the 
organization  of  the  divisions  must,  in  the  meanwhile,  have 
undergone  certain  alterations  of  one  kind  or  another,  as  would 
no  doubt  be  deemed  necessary  on  account  of  a  fresh  accession 

1881).  Besides  the  objections  advanced  by  this  writer,  there  is  the  further 
fact  that,  according  to  pseudo-Hecataeus,  who  belongs  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Hellenistic  period,  the  number  of  Jewish  priests  amounted  in 
all  to  only  1500  (Joseph,  contra  Apion.  i.  22,  ed.  Bekker,  p.  202:  x.ociTot 
01  x«»T£j  hpels  ruu  ^lovhaluv,  oi  t'^v  IsKcHryii/  tuv  yivofiivcdv  'hocfi(iDt,vouris  x,»i 
r»  y.otvoi^toix.ovvTig,  -Tupl  ■)(,i'Kiovg  f/.oc'KKTToc,  kocI  '^ivrxKooriovg  siirlv},  Mayit 
not  be  that  the  women  and  children  are  to  be  understood  as  included  in  the 
above  4289  ?  So  far  as  our  purpose  is  concerned  this  question  may  here 
be  left  an  open  one. 

^^  In  the  second  list  only  one  of  the  names  belonging  to  the  first 
(Cliattusch)  is  wanting.  The  remaining  twenty-one  names  are  all  identi- 
cally the  same  in  botli,  as  is  clearly  evident  notwithstanding  the  numerous 
inaccuracies  of  the  text.     Comp.  Berth eau's  note  on  Neh.  xii.  12. 

^^  For  the  names  Gershom  and  Daniel  mentioned  in  this  passage  are  the 
pames  of  priestly  families  j  see  Bertheau's  note  on  it, 
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of  priestly  families  having  been  brought  by  Ezra,  and  for  other 
reasons  besides.  However,  under  the  new  order  of  things  the 
number  of  divisions  remained  the  same  as  before  and  so 
continued,  substantially  at  least,  on  through  succeeding  ages. 
In  the  time  of  the  author  of  Chronicles,  who  traces  back  the 
arrangement  that  existed  in  his  day  to  the  time  of  David,  the 
number  of  the  divisions  amounted  to  twenty-four  (1  Chron. 
xxiv.  7-18).  It  is  true  that,  in  the  catalogue  of  names 
furnished  by  this  writer,  scarcely  more  than  a  third  of  those 
in  the  earlier  lists  are  to  be  found.  That  being  so,  we  are 
bound  to  assume  that,  in  the  meanwhile,  important  changes 
must  have  taken  place,  always  supposing  that  our  author  has 
not  drawn  somewhat  upon  his  own  imagination  for  a  number 
of  the  names  attributed  to  the  time  of  David.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  it  is  certain  that,  from  that  'point  onwards,  the  division 
into  twenty-four  classes  continued  to  siibsist  without  any  altera- 
tion whatever.  For  we  learn  on  the  express  testimony  of 
Josephus,  that  it  was  still  maintained  in  his  own  day,^^  to 
say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  names  of  the  division 
continued  to  be  occasionally  mentioned  (Joiarib,  1  Mace.  ii.  1 ; 
Abia,  Luke  i.  5).^''  It  is  somewhat  strange  that,  in  a  passage 
in  his  contra  Ainonem, — a  passage,  however,  that  has  come 
down  to  us  only  in  a  Latin  version, — Josephus  should  be 
found  speaking  of  four  families  or  divisions  (tribits)  of  the 
priests.^^      One  might  perhaps  be  disposed  to  think  that  here 

-*  AJitt.  vii.  14.  7  :  Id/iierjeu  ovto;  6  f^spiof^oi  dl^pi  t^j  a^fi  ipov  iffiipxs, 
Vila,  1  :  (f^ol  S  ov  fio'jou  ii,  hpiuv  sgtI  to  "/ivo;,  d'A'^oc  k»1  ik  r^;  Trparyi; 
((pYj/icspiios  Tuv  t'lKoatTsaiccpuv  (tcoKKvi  Oi  x.uv  rovru  itxcpopcc},  kxI  tuv  iu 
rccin'/i  (TvT^uu  ix.  tyu  ocpiaryi:.  Com  p.  besides,  2'aanith  iv.  2  ;  Sukka  v.  G-S, 
anil  the  coinmentarii's  thereon. 

""  Joiarib  and  Jcdaiah  are  also  mentioned,  Baba  kaiiima  ix.  12.  The 
division  Joiarib  is  the  one  that  is  said  to  have  been  ollieiatinj;  when  the 
temple  was  destroyed,  Bab.  Taanith  '2,^»;  iu  Derenbourg's  Ilistoirc  de  la 
PdJcsliuc,  p.  2!)1.  The  division  or  course  of  Bilija  is  mentioned  in  Sukka. 
V.  8. 

^'  Contra  Apion.  ii.  S  (ed.  ]5el;ker,  pp.  239,  20  ff.):  Licet  enim  sint  tribiis 
i/iiattiiorsaccrdohmi,  et  liarum  tribuum  sin.<,'ulae  iiabeant  liominiun  pliisqiiam 
•  ininqne  milia,  fit  tamen  obsi'rvatio  particnlariter  per  dies  certos  ;  et  his 
transact  is  alii  suce(.'(U'nti's  ad  sacrilicia  veniunt,  etc. 
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the  historian  had  in  view  t\\Q  four  families  that  returned  with 
Zerubbabel.  But  as  the  context  shows  that  he  is  clearly 
referring  to  the  courses  of  service,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but 
to  assume  that  the  text  has  been  corrupted,  and  that  for  four 
we  ought  to  substitute  twenty-four.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that 
this  view  is  at  once  disposed  of  by  the  circumstance  that 
Josephus  alleges  that  the  number  in  each  division  amounted 
to  over  5000  souls.  For  it  is  probable  that  this  number 
included  the  Levites  (who  were  also  divided  into  twenty-four 
divisions,  every  division  of  the  priests  having  its  corresponding 
division  of  Levites),  and  perhaps  women  and  children  as  well ; 
besides,  we  know  only  too  well  that  one  cannot  depend  a  great 
deal  on  Josephus  in  the  matter  of  numbers. 

Each  of  the  twenty-four  main  divisions  was  in  turn  broken 
up  into  a  number  of  sub-divisions.  If  we  may  trust  the 
Talmudic  tradition  quoted  above  (p.  182),  the  number  of 
those  sub-divisions  ranged  from  five  to  nine  for  each  main 
division.  The  main  divisions  were  known  either  under  the 
general  designation  of  nippno  (divisions,  so  1  Chron.  xxviii. 
13,  21  ;  2  Chron.  viii.  14,  xxiii.  8,  xxxi.  2,  15,  IG),  or,  in  so 
far  as  they  were  made  up  of  the  members  of  one  family,  they 
were  called  niax  n"'5  (houses  of  their  fathers,  so  1  Chron.  xxiv. 
4,  6),  or,  in  so  far  as  they  had  the  services  of  the  temple  to 
attend  to,  they  were  described  as  niioc^p  (watches,  so  ISTeh.  xiii. 
30  ;  2  Chron.  xxxi.  16).  As  regards  the  sub-divisions,  for  our 
knowledge  of  which  we  are  indebted  solely  to  the  testimony 
of  post-Biblical  literature,  they  are  known  by  the  designation 
of  rii3N  '•nil.  And  so  now  it  had  become  the  regular  practice 
to  distinguish  the  two  by  calling  the  main  division  a  i^y'P  and 
the  s'ldi-division  a  35;s  ri''3.^^  At  the  same  time  this  distinction 
is  not   necessarily  involved  in  the  signification  of  the  words 

32  This  distinctiou  is  specially  uoticeablc  in  Taanith  n.  6,  7.  Corup. 
further  the  passage  quoted  above,  p.  182  ;  also  Jer.  llorajotli  iii.  fol.  48^-' ; 
and  Tosefta,  Horajoth^  Jin.,  where  it  is  stated  that  a  "l?OD'D  L*'X"1  is  higher  in 
point  of  rank  than  a  3x  n''3  CXI.  Again,  irotJ^D  is  also  met  with  in  Sukka 
V.  6-8,  Taanith  iv.  2,  and  Tumid r.  1,  undoubtedly  in  the  seuse  of  "main 
division,"  oT  "  division  for  a  weeks  service."     But  it  is  also  to  be  similarly 
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themselves.  For  as  not^'o  may  mean  any  division  for  service, 
so  3X  n''^,  on  the  other  hand,  may  mean  any  body  composed  of 
the  members  of  the  same  family,  no  matter  whether  they 
consist  of  few  persons  or  of  many.^*  Accordingly,  as  we  have 
just  remarked,  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Chronicles  is  still 
found  to  be  making  use  of  mns  JT'n  (in  Neh.  xii.  12  shortened 
into  nns)  as  one  of  his  expressions  for  denoting  the  main 
divisions  or  courses.  But  it  would  appear  that  somewhat  later 
the  distinction  referred  to  above  came  to  be  rigidly  observed. 
In  Greek  the  term  for  one  of  the  main  divisions  is  irarpid  or 
icfiTjfiepia  or  e(f}7]/j.€pi<i,  and  for  one  of  the  sub-divisions  (pvX'q.^* 
Then  each  of  the  divisions,  the  principal  and  subordinate 
ojics  alike,  was  presided  over  by  a  head.  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment the   heads    of  the   main  divisions  are  designated  Q^itJ' 

O  "T 

(princes)  ^^  or  D''!^'N"J  (hcads).^^  At  a  subsequent  period  this 
latter  ("iDti'Dn  l^'N■))  seems  to  have  become  the  current  designa- 
tion, just  as  3X  Wl  \^m  ^^  came  to  be  the  one  regularly  employed 
to  denote  the  head  of  a  sub-division.  Then,  besides  these, 
we  sometimes  come  across  the  term  "elders"  in  this  connection, 
the  njinD  '':pr  and  the  3X  n''3  ^:pT.^* 

understood  in  Bikhirim  iii.  12;  Jchamotli  xi.  7,  fi)i.;  Balm  kamma  ix.  12; 
Temiira  iii.  4,  and  Para  iii.  fn.  3X  n''3,  on  the  other  hand,  occurs  in  the 
sense  of  a  sub-division  or  a  division  for  one  day's  service,  in  Joma  iii.  9, 
iv.  1  ;   7 amid  i,  1 ;  Middoth  i.  8. 

^'  See  Knobel-Dillmann,  ExegetiscTics  Handhnch,  note  on  Ex.  vi.  14  (p.  68). 

■"*  •s-«T/)/a,  Joseph.  Antt.  vii.  14.  7  ;  ifin,uspiot,  Luke  i.  5,  8 ;  i(ff,y,ipi;  and 
(pfX^,  Joseph.  Vita,  1  (see  the  quotation  given  above,  note  29).  We  find 
mention  made  of  a  (pi/A-zj  'Kuictx^','^  i'l  Joseph.  Bell.  Jtid.  iv.  3.  8. 

"  D'^Onbri  nb*,  Ezra  viii.  24,  29,  x.  5  ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  14.      c'np  "'lb', 

• ":      -        '-T  V  ••  T 

1  Chron.  xxiv.  5.     That  those  Q^lb'  J^re  identical  with  tlie  nUX  ^'JNI  ^^y 

•I  f  ••  T 

be  seen,  above  all,  from  1  Chron.  xv.  4-12,  where  both  expressions  are 
employed,  as  being  perfectly  synonymous,  to  denote  the  heads  of  the 
Levitical  divisions. 

•'"'  nnx-n^3^  D^'^'XI,  l  Cliruu.  xxiv.  4.  nnsn  ^K'NI.  Neli.  xii.  12; 
1  Chron.  xxiv.  (J.     Comp.  ;ilsi>  Neh.  xi.  1.'?,  xii.  7. 

■"'  "irjDL'VOn  l^•^{■|  and  3X  n^3  t^'Xl,  Tosefta,  fforajotJt,Ji)i.,  ed.  Zuckermandel, 
p.  47f)  ;  and  Jcr.  Ilorajoth  iii.  fcl.  LS''  (the  latter  pjussage  being  given  iu 
Ugoiini,  'J'hcxauniK,  xiii.  870).  irriC'Dn  t'S")  also  in  the  pa&sago  quoted 
above,  p.   iSi'.      3j^  iy<2  ti'X"),  •/'"""  '•'■  '•'.  'V.  1. 

^^  V,y\'?,2  ^Jpl,  Joma  i.  b.     ax  nU  "JDI,  Tumid  i.  1  ;  Middnlli  i,  8. 
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The  importance  and  influence  of  the  various  divisions  was  by 
no  means  alike.  Notwithstanding  their  formal  equality,  in  so 
far  as  tliey  all  took  part  in  the  services  of  the  sanctuary  in 
regular  rotation,  still  those  divisions,  from  the  members  of 
which  high  priests  or  other  influential  functionaries  were 
selected,  could  not  fail  to  acquire,  in  consequence,  a  greater 
amount  of  influence  and  importance.  Hence  we  can  quite 
believe  that,  as  Josephus  assures  us,  it  was  regarded  as  a  great 
advantage  to  belong  to  the  first  of  the  twenty-four  classes,^^  i.e. 
to  the  class  Joiarib,  which  had  tlie  honour  of  contributing  the 
Asmonaean  princes  and  high  priests.'*"  Then  we  find  that 
within  the  individual  classes  again  influential  coteries  were 
formed.  The  families  living  in  Jerusalem  would  no  doubt 
understand  how  to  secure  for  members  of  their  own  circle  the 
most  important  offices  about  the  temple,  knowing  as  they  did 
how  much  influence  they  conferred  upon  those  who  filled  them. 
But  it  was  in  the  Eoman  period  above  all  that  the  privileged 
families  from  which  the  high  priests  were  drawn  (see  p.  173, 
above)  were  found  to  constitute  a  proud  aristocracy,  claiming 
to  occupy  a  rank  much  superior  to  that  of  the  ordinary 
priests.  The  social  difference  between  the  one  circle  and  the 
other  was  so  marked  that,  toward  the  close  of  the  period  just 
preceding  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  the  high  priests  could 
even  go  the  length  of  wresting  the  tithes  from  tlie  other  priests 
by  violence,  these  latter  being  left  to  starve.*^  As  a  conse- 
quence of  this  disparity  of  rank,  their  political  sympathies 
were  also  so  widely  different  that,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  revolu- 
tion, the  ordinary  priests  favoured  this  movement,  whereas  the 
high  priests  did  everything  in  their  power  to  allay  the  storm.** 

39  Vita,  1 :  'TTo-^-Kvi  Be  kxv  tovtu  hx(pop»  =  "  there  is  a  great  advantage 
also  in  this." 

40  One  feels  tempted  to  assume  that  the  lists  in  Chronicles  (1  Chron. 
xxiv.  7-18)  were  not  framed  till  the  Asmonaean  period.  For  it  is  surely 
very  strange  that  it  is  precisely  the  class  Joiarib,  from  which  the  Asmo- 
naeans  were  sprung,  that  is  here  put  prominently  at  the  top,  while  in 
the  lists  given  in  Nehemiah  (xii.  1-7,  12-21)  it  occupies  a  somewhat 
subordinate  place. 

"  Joseph.  Antt.  xx.  8.  8,  9.  2.  «  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  17.  2-4. 
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We  must  be  careful  to  distinguish  between  the  priests  properly 
so  called  and  the  Levites,  a  subordinate  class  of  sacred  officials.*^ 
It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  this  distinction  is  as  yet  unknown  to 
the  Book  of  Deuteronomy.  There  the  Levites  are  all  regarded 
as  being  as  much  entitled  to  share  in  the  priestly  functions  as 
the  rest,  and  "  priests  "  and  "  Levites  "  are  made  use  of  simply 
as  convertible  terms  (see  especially,  Deut.  xviii.  5,  xxi.  5  ;  and 
generally,  xvii,  9,  18,  xviii.  1,  xxiv.  8,  xxvii.  9).  The  practice 
of  distinguishing  between  the  two  orders  is  met  with  for  the 
iirst  time  in  Ezekiel ;  and  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that 
it  was  precisely  this  prophet  who  was  the  first  to  introduce  it. 
According  to  the  legislation  of  Deuteronomy,  all  places  of 
worship  outside  Jerusalem  were  to  be  suppressed.  At  the 
same  time  the  "  Levites "  who  officiated  in  them,  i.e.  the 
priests,  were  not  deprived  of  their  rights  as  such ;  all  that  was 
asked  of  them  was  that  they  should  exercise  their  priestly 
functions  exclusively  in  Jerusalem.  This  state  of  things 
however  could  hardly  be  expected  to  last  long,  In  the  first 
place  it  was  too  much  to  expect  that  the  Jerusalem  priests 
would  long  relish  the  idea  of  those  colleagues  from  the  pro- 
vinces having  the  same  right  to  officiate  as  themselves  ;  but 
apart  from  this,  there  was  the  fact  that  they  had  been  guilty, 
to  a  larger  extent  than  the  priests  of  Jerusalem,  of  blending 
the  service  of  strange  gods  with  the  worship  of  Jehovah. 
Consequently  Ezekiel  now  proceeded  to  push  the  state  of 
things  brought  about  by  the  Deuteronomist  to  what  seemed 
to  be  its  legitimate  result :  he  prohibited  the  Levites  from 
beyond  Jerusalem  from  celebrating  worship  altogether.  This 
was  now  to  be  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  Levites  of  the 
liouse  of  Zadok,  i.e.  of  the  Jerusalem  priests.  Hereafter  none 
but  the  sons  of  Zadok  were  "to   otfcr  the  fat  and  the   blood 

*3  See  in  general,  AVIikt's  IkiiUvUrltrli.  ii.  liO  ff.  Oclilor's  art.  "  Levi,"  in 
Herzog's  lical-EncijcL,  1st  od.  vol.  viii.  347-358  (in  the  2nd  ed.  it  is  revised 
by  Orelli).  Graf,  Zur  Geschichtc  ties  Slammc.s  Levi,  in  Merx'  Archir,  vol.  i. 
Idem,  art.  "Levi,"  in  Sclionkel's  JJiUllcrlcou,  iv.  2')-3l.'.  'Wtllliau.son, 
Gcschichk,  i.  123-16G.  iSniend,  ExKjd.  Ihnullmvh  zn  Ezckkl,  pp.  oG0-3G2. 
Dillmann,  Exegct,  IlnudhucJi  zu  Exodus  utid  Leviticus,  pp.  466— iGl. 
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before  God,"  that  is  to  say,  none  but  these  were  to  minister  at 
the  altar  or  cross  the  threshold  of  the  inner  sanctuary  (the 
temple  proper).  To  the  other  Levites  the  more  subordinate 
class  of  duties  was  assigned,  viz.  the  keeping  watch  over  the 
temple,  the  slaughtering  of  the  victims,  and  such  like.  An 
arrangement  such  as  this  had,  at  the  same  time,  this  further 
advantage,  that  it  was  now  possible  entirely  to  dispense  with 
those  Gentiles  whom  it  had  been  necessary  to  employ  for  the 
purpose  of  performing  the  more  menial  services  connected 
with  the  temple  (see  in  general,  Ezek.  xliv.  6-16).  The  order 
of  things  thus  introduced  by  Ezekiel  was  the  one  that  in  all 
essential  respects  came  to  be  permanently  adopted.  The 
distinction  which  he  had  established  between  priests  and  the 
other  Levites  is  treated  in  the  code  of  the  priests  as  one  that 
had  already  come  to  be  regularly  recognised.  In  this  code 
the  distinction  between  "  the  sons  of  Aaron,"  i.e.  the  priests, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Levites,  is  rigidly  observed.  According  to 
its  enactments  it  is  only  the  former  who  are  to  enjoy  the 
right  of  ministering  at  the  altar  and  within  the  sanctuary 
itself  (Num.  xviii.  7).  The  Levites,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
merely  to  act  as  assistants  to  the  sons  of  Aaron  "  in  all  the 
service  of  the  tabernacle"  (Num.  xviii.  4).  Accordingly, 
what  they  are  allowed  and  are  called  upon  to  do  is  to  help  the 
priests  by  performing  a  great  many  duties  and  services  of  the 
most  varied  character  in  connection  with  the  temple,  such  as 
taking  charge  of  the  revenues  and  the  sacred  property,  the 
bringing  forward  and  preparing  of  all  the  different  materials 
required  for  the  celebration  of  worship,  and  others  of  a  like 
nature  (for  more  on  this  matter,  see  Part  III.).  We  also  find 
that  the  duty  of  slaughtering  and  further  preparing  the  victims 
was  still  assigned  to  them  in  later  times  precisely  as  it  had 
been  in  that   of  Ezelciel."      Only   they  were   debarred  from 

•**  2  Chron.  xxix.  34,  xxxv.  11.  Certainly  from  those  passages  one  might 
infer  that  the  Levites  were  called  upon  to  assist  in  the  slaughtering  of  the 
victims  only  in  those  instances  in  which  a  great  many  of  them  had  to  be 
dealt  with.     As  a  rule  the  priests  performed  the  act  of  slaughtering  the 
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taking  part  in  the  ministrations  at  the  altar  and  within  the 
walls  of  the  sanctuary  (Num.  xviii.  3  ;  see  in  general,  Num. 
iii.  5—13  and  xviii.  1-7). 

Then,  like  the  priests,  the  Zevites  came  to  form  a  strictly 
exclusive  order,  the  privilege  of  belonging  to  which  was  based 
upon  natural  descent.  Their  origin  was  now  ascribed  to  Levi, 
one  of  the  twelve  patriarchs  of  Israel  (Ex.  vi.  17-25; 
Num.  iii.  14-39,  iv.  34-49,  xxvi.  57-62  ;  1  Chron.  v.  27- 
vi.  66,  and  xxiii.).  Consequently  in  their  case  too  as  well 
as  that  of  the  priests  it  was  birth  that  decided  the  claim  to 
participation  in  the  rights  and  functions  of  their  order.  The 
"  priests  "  stood  to  them  very  much  in  the  relation  in  which 
a  privileged  family  stands  to  the  whole  stock  to  which  it 
belongs.  For  the  origin  of  the  priestly  order  now  came  to  be 
ascribed  to  Aaron,  a  great-grandson  of  Levi  (Ex.  vi.  17  ff.).** 

But  there  is  nothing  that  shows  so  plainly  as  just  the 
history  of  the  Levites  itself  how  elastic  and  unsubstantial 
those  genealogical  theories  were.  In  the  post-exilic  period, 
for  example,  we  find  that  the  "  Levites,"  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  term  has  been  hitherto  understood,  were  still  strictly 
distinguished  from  the  musicians,  doorkeepers  and  temple 
servants  (Nethinim,  originally,  at  all  events,  slaves) ;  this 
continues  to  be  the  case  therefore  not  merely  in  the  time  of 

victims  themselves.  However,  the  huv  even  went  so  far  as  to  allow  laymen 
to  undertake  this  duty.  See  Frankel,  Ueher  den  Einjluss  der  paliislinischen 
Exegese  auf  die  alexandrinische  Hermeneulik  (1851),  p.  13-1.  Hitter's  Phih 
und  die  Ihdacha,  p.  110  ff. 

*^  The  genealogical  derivation  of  the  priests  from  Aaron  is,  in  the  first 
instance,  merely  a  dogmatic  postulate  from  which  nothing  whatever  can 
be  inferred  with  regard  to  the  actual  state  of  matters  during  the  post-exilic 
period.  Still  it  is  undoubtedly  a  probable  enough  thing  that,  besides  the 
"sons  of  Ziidok,"'  i.e.  the  old  prie.stiy  fauiiiies  of  Jerusalem,  there  were 
also  a  number  of  others  who  were  not  originally  Jerusalem  priests,  who 
contrived  to  get  their  sacerdotal  rights  duly  recognised.  For  the  author 
of  Chronicles,  who  traces  tiie  family  of  Zadok  to  Kleazar,  Aaron's  eldest 
eon  (1  Chron.  vi.  4-12),  derives  a  portion  of  the  priests  from  Ithamar, 
another  of  Aaron's  sons  (1  Chron.  x.viv. ;  comp.  Ezra  viii.  2).  The.se  latter 
therefore  were  not  Zadokites.  Conserpitntly  we  must  as.sume  that,  althoiif/h 
EzekieCs  scheme  u'ds  carried  out  in  (he  main,  Mill  it  was  not  so  in  every 
particular.     Comp.  Wellliausen,  Die  Pharisuer  und  die  Sadduciicr.,  p.  48. 

DIV.  U.   VOL.  I.  P 
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Zerubbabel,  but  also  between  eighty  and  a  hundred  yeara 
later,  viz.  in  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  (see  especially 
Ezra  ii.  40-58  =]Sreh.  vii.  43-60  ;  further  Ezra  il  70,  vil  7, 
24,  X.  23,  24;  Neh.  vii.  1,  73,  x.  29,  40,  xii.  44-47,  xiii. 
5,  10).  But  gradually  the  musicians  and  the  doorkeepers 
came  to  be  included  among  the  "  Levites  "  also.  For  example, 
the  circumstance  of  the  musicians  being  now  merged  in  the 
Levites  is  presupposed  in  several  remodelled  portions  of  tbe 
Book  of  Nehemiah,'*^  Later  on,  a  similar  distinction  seems 
to  have  been  accorded  to  the  doorkeepers  as  well,  for  we 
find  the  author  of  Chronicles  taking  special  pains  to  let  it 
appear  that  both  of  the  classes  here  in  question  belonged  to 
the  order  of  the  Levites,  and  also  to  show  that  they  too  were 
descended  from  Levi.*^  The  musicians  again  were  afterwards 
advanced  a  step  higher  still,  in  so  far  as,  shortly  before  the 
destruction  of  the  temple.  King  Agrippa  IL,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Sanhedrim,  conferred  upon  them  the  privilege 
of  wearing  linen  robes  similar  to  those  worn  by  the  priests.** 

The  Levites,  like  the  priests,  were  also  divided  into  courses 
of  service.  But  their  history  is  involved  in  still  greater  obscurity 
than  that  of  the  courses  of  the  priests.  Among  those  who 
returned  from  exile  with  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua  there  were 
but  very  few  "  Levites  "  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  word,  only 

46  Neh.  xi.  15-19,  22,  23,  xii.  8,  9,  24,  25,  27-29.  Here  the  musicians 
are  uniformly  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  order  of  the  Levites,  while  the 
doorkeepers,  on  the  other  hand,  are  expressly  excluded  from  it.  Conse- 
quently the  portions  in  question  (Neh.  xi.,  xii.)  must  have  come  down  to 
us  in  a  revised  form,  representing  a  point  of  view  intermediate  between 
the  standpoint  of  the  oldest  sources  of  the  Book  of  Nehemiah  on  the  one 
side,  and  that  of  the  author  of  Chronicles  on  the  other. 

*''  On  the  inclusion  of  the  musicians  among  the  Levites,  see  1  Chron. 
IV.  16  ff.,  xxiii.  3-5  ;  2  Chron.  xxix.  25,  and  elsewhere.  For  the  door- 
keepers again,  see  1  Chron.  ix.  26,  xv.  18,  23,  24,  xxiii.  3-5.  Further,  for 
the  tracing  of  their  descent  from  Levi,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  three 
families  of  musicians,  Heman,  Asaj^h  and  Ethan,  see  1  Chron.  vi.  16-32 ; 
but  for  the  same  in  the  case  of  the  doorkeepers  as  well,  at  least  to 
a  certain  extent,  viz.  through  Obed  Edom,  see  Graf  in  Merx'  ArcMv,  i. 
230-232.  However,  it  is  still  the  practice  in  the  Chronicles  as  well  to 
distinguish  between  the  Nethinim  and  the  Levites,  1  Chron.  ix.  2. 

*°  Joseph.  Antt  xx.  9.  6. 
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sevoiity-four  in  all;  while  in  addition  to  these  there  were  128 
singers  and  139  doorkeepers  (Ezra  ii.  40-42,  the  numbers  in 
the  corresponding  passage,  Neh.  vii.  43—45,  diverging  some- 
wliat  from  those  just  given).  Then  at  length  when  Ezra  came 
lie  managed  to  bring  with  him  only  thirty-eight  "  Levites,"  and 
even  these  could  be  persuaded  to  accompany  him  only  after 
serious  expostulation  (Ezra  viii.  15-20).  The  disiuclination 
to  return  thus  shown  by  the  Levites  was  owing  to  the  sub- 
ordinate place  that  had  now  been  assigned  them.  It  may  be 
safely  assumed  however  that  those  who  did  return  would  ere 
long  receive  considerable  accessions  to  their  ranks  from  those 
of  their  order  that  had  never  left  their  native  country.  For 
tlicre  cannot  be  a  doubt  that,  as  the  "  Levites  lived  scattered 
all  over  the  land,  far  fewer  of  them,  comparatively  speaking, 
were  carried  into  captivity  than  of  the  "  priests,"  by  whom 
at  that  time  only  the  priests  of  Jerusalem  were  meant.  And 
hence  we  are  enabled  to  account  for  the  fact  that,  in  the 
catalogue  of  Levites  and  singers  in  the  time  of  Zerubbabel 
and  Joshua  as  given  in  Neh.  xii.  8,  we  find  a  few  more 
families  than  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  catalogue  of  those 
who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii.  40  f. ;  Neh.  vii.  43  f. ).'*'' 
In  a  list  belonging  to  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Neheraiah  seven- 
teen families  of  Levites  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  word  are 
already  enumerated  (Neh.  x.  10-14  and  Bertheau's  note). 
In  another,  probably  referring,  like  the  former,  to  the 
time  of  Nehemiah  as  well,'"  it  is  only  the  number  of  the 
Levites  dwelling  in  Jerusalem  that  is  given,  inclusive  of 
course  of  the  singers,  and  it  estimates  that  there  were  284 
of  them  (Neh.  xi.  15-18).  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the 
number  of  those  who  lived  beyond  the  city,  iu  tiie  towns 
and  villages  of  Judaea,  would  be  considerably  larger  (N"eh. 
xi.  20,  3G).'''     It  would  appear  that,  in  the  time  of  the  author 

*•  See  Bt'itiioan'a  note,  p.  2.^)1,  f)f  liis  /.'./vv/r/.  JIandhich  to  Nehonii.ili. 

""  On  tlic  jxTiod  to  wliicli   lliifl  list  rofcrH,  sec  Hcrtlieau's  Exajct.  Ifand- 

biirli  to  Clironi<;l<'.'?,  p.  99  ;  to  Nclvniijili,  p.  21K. 

*'  The  uumljur  of  prksts  living  iu  JuiuHulem  is  stated  iu  tliiu  same  list 
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of  Chronicles,  the  division  into  twenty-four  classes  was  not 
confined  to  the  priests,  but  had  been  adopted  in  the  case  of 
the  Levites  as  well.  This  writer,  although  including  the 
musicians  and  doorkeepers  among  the  Levites,  nevertheless 
distinguishes  between  three  leading  groups :  the  Levites  who 
did  service  about  the  temple  generally,  then  the  musicians, 
and  lastly  the  doorkeepers  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  3—5).  He  then 
proceeds  in  1  Chron.  xxiii.  6—24  to  give,  in  the  case  of  the 
Levites  or  first  group,  a  list  of  the  houses  of  their  fathers 
(nUN  JT'a),  which,  after  one  or  two  corrections  have  been  made, 
probably  amount  to  twenty-four.^'  As  for  the  musicians 
again,  he  expressly  divides  them  into  twenty-four  classes  or 
courses  (1  Chron.  xxv.).  With  regard  to  the  post- Biblical 
period  we  have  testimony  to  the  effect  that  at  that  time  the 
division  now  in  question  had  been  regularly  established  in 
the  case  of  the  Levites  generally,  so  that,  in  fact,  each 
class  of  priests  had  now  its  corresponding  class  or  course  of 
Levites/"     As  in  the  case  of  the  priests,  so  also  in  that  of 

to  have  been  1192  (Neh.  xi.  10-14),  while  the  aggregate  number  then 
living  throughout  the  whole  land  is  estimated  at  6000  (according  to  Ezra 
ii.  36-39  and  viii.  2  ;  conip.  p.  217,  above).  With  regard  to  the  Levites,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  may  venture  to  assume  that  formerly  the  proportion  of 
those  living  beyond  Jerusalem  to  those  living  within  it  was  much  greater 
still.  In  any  case  the  number  of  the  Levites  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the 
word  must  have  exceeded  that  of  the  singers  and  doorkeepers.  For  when 
the  author  of  Chronicles  tells  us  that  in  David's  time  there  were  24,000 
Levites  properly  so  called,  and  4000  singers,  and  4000  doorkeepers  (1  Chron. 
xxiii.  4,  5),  we  may  assume  that  the  relative  proportions  of  those  numbers 
must  have  pretty  nearly  corresponded  with  wliat  actually  existed  in  the 
writer's  own  day,  however  much  the  absolute  nmnbers  themselves  may 
have  been  exaggerated. 

*2  See  Bertheau's  note  on  the  passage.  To  the  family  of  Gerson  are 
assigned  nine  houses  of  their  fathers,  to  that  of  Kahat  nine  also,  and  to 
that  of  Merari  probably  six,  if,  that  is  to  say,  we  supply  from  xxiv.  26,  27 
the  three  missing  houses  of  Schoham,  Sakkur  and  Ibri,  and  erase  from 
xxiii.  23  the  name  Mahli  which  occurs  twice  in  the  list. 

*^  Joseph.  Antt.  vii.  14.  7 :  iT^oimi  os  ^«'  t^j  Asv/t/Boj  Cpv'K'^g  uKoai  fcip^ 
Kxl  ritraxpct,  kxi  x.'Kripoiffoif.cii/uv  Kturct  tov  ccvtov  <x.vi(imtx,v  rpoTov  roil;  run 
ispiuv  iCpni^ipiatv  iw\  ii,uipix,i  ojctoi.  Taanith  iv.  2 :  "  The  earliest  prophets 
established  twenty-four  courses  of  service  (ni"l?Ot^'?D).  To  each  belonged  a 
staff  (nDjJKJ)  ill  Jerusalem,  composed  of  priests,  Levites  and  Israelites.     As 
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the  Levites,  each  of  the  various  divisions  or  courses  was 
presided  over  by  a  head  (D^l^'  or  n^^x-))/"^ 

The  question  as  tO  where  the  priests  and  Levites  resided  is 
one  with  regard  to  which  we  have  very  little  information  of 
a  reliable  kind ;  for  we  must  here  entirely  dismiss  from  view 
the  legislation  with  reference  to  the  forty-eight  Levitical  cities, 
which  never  was  more  than  a  mere  theory  (Num.  xxxv. ; 
Josh.  xxi.).  One  thing  however  is  certain,  and  that  is,  that 
under  the  new  order  of  things  that  obtained  subsequent  to 
the  exile,  only  a  fraction  of  the  priests  and  Levites  lived  in 
Jerusalem  itself,  while  the  rest  were  scattered  over  the  towns 
and  villages  of  Judaea,  the  majority  of  them  being  probably 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  capital  and  the  centre  of 
worship.  In  the  list  in  N"eh.  xi.  10-19,  to  which  reference 
has  been  already  made,  the  number  of  priests  who  lived  in 
Jerusalem  is  stated  to  have  been  1192,^"  that  of  the  Levites 
and  musicians  284,  and  that  of  the  doorkeepers  172.  But 
the  sum-total  of  the  whole  priests  of  the  land  amounted  to 
something  like  live  times  that  number,  if  not  more  (see 
note  51),  while  in  the  case  of  the  other  categories  the  pro- 
portion of  those  living  beyond  the  city  to  those  within  it 
may  have  been  greater  still.  In  any  case,  the  general  fact 
that  priests  as  well  as  Levites  had  their  residences  in  the 
towns  and  villages  of  Judaea  is  confirmed  by  repeated  and 
unquestionable  testimony .^"^  But  we  are  left  with  little  or  no 
iiifonaation  with  respect  to  details.*' 

Boon  as  its  turn  to  serve  came  round  to  a  course,  tlie  priests  and  Levites  belong- 
ing to  it  proceeded  to  Jerusalem,  but  the  Israelites  assembled  in  the  syna- 
gogues of  their  different  towns  and  there  read  the  account  of  the  creation." 

"*  Dnt^,  1  Chron.  xv.  4-12  ;  2  Ciiron.  xxxv.  9.  D>:i•^^-l,  Neli.  xii.  22,  23  ; 
1  Cliron.  ix.  33,  .'H,  xv.  12,  xxiii.  24,  xxiv.  6,  31.  The  divisions  wliose 
heads  are  here  in  question  are,  of  course,  separate  and  distinct  from  each 
other. 

'•''  The  parallel  pa.ssage,  1  Chron.  ix.  10-1:5,  puts  it  at  a  somewhat  higher 
figure. 

"  ICzraii.  70;  Neh.  vii.  73,  xi.  3,  20,  3G ;  2  Ciiron.  xxxi.  If),  19. 

*^  i\  number  of  places  where  musicians  liad  Kettled  are  mentioned  in 
Neh.  xii.  27-29.  The  .Maccabees  cauic  from  .Mo.hin  (1  Mace.  ii.  1), 
Zucliariaa   the   i^ric&t  lived   in  the  bill  couutry  of  Juduh  (Luke  i.  39). 
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II.    THE  EMOLUMENTS. 

The  emoluments  which  the  priests  received  from  the  people 
for  their  subsistence  were,  down  to  the  time  of  the  exile,  of 
a  very  modest  and  rather  precarious  kind.  But  subsequent 
to  this  latter  period  they  were  augmented  almost  beyond 
measure.  This  fact  enables  us  to  see,  in  a  peculiarly  striking 
manner,  what  a  vast  increase  of  power  and  influence  the 
priesthood  had  acquired  through  the  new  order  of  things  that 
was  introduced  subsequent  to  the  exile.'*  And  this  increase 
of  power  was,  no  doubt,  the  cause  of  the  loftier  pretensions 
of  tlie  order,  just  as,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  in  turn  also 
the  cjfcd  of  the  augmenting  of  the  temporalities.  Nor  was 
it  ever  in  the  power  of  tlie  scribes,  who  came  after  and  who 
in  themselves  were  not  always  favourably  disposed  toward 
the  priests,  to  do  anything  in  the  way  of  altering  this  state 
of  matters,  now  that  the  priestly  law  had  been  for  so  long 
the  acknowledged  law  of  God.  Nay,  it  was  for  this  very 
reason  that  the  scribes  only  found  themselves  in  the  position 
of  contributing  towards  the  yet  further  increase  of  the  priests' 
emohiments.  For  proceeding  as  they  did  on  the  view  that  a 
man  always  secured  for  himself  the  divine  approval  in  pro- 
portion to  the  punctuality  and  readiness  with  which  he  con- 
formed to  the  requirements  of  the  law,  they  almost  invariably 
interpreted  its  prescriptions  in  a  sense  favourable  to  the 
priests.  And  so  we  have  the  singular  spectacle  of  an  age 
that  had  already  begun  to  regard  the  priests  with  distrust, 
helping  nevertheless  to  confirm  and  increase  their  power. 

In  the  times  previous  to  the  exile  there  were  as  yet  almost 
no  imposts  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  at  all,  that  is  to 
say,  none  which  were  not  connected  with  sacrifice,  none  which 

According  to  Origen,  Bethpliage  was  a  village  where  priests  lived,  Comment, 
in  Matt.  vol.  xvi.  cap.  xvii.  (Lommatzscli,  iv.  52)  :  sp^unvivea^xi  Ib  (puf^iu  rrt* 
Undf^xy^  /lisv  diKou  (Ttayouuv,  tjTig  ruv  iepiuv  vju  ■)(,upiov. 

^8  For  a  correct  appreciation  of  these  matters  we  are  indebted  first  and 
foremost  to  the  modern  criticism  of  the  Pentateuch.  See  especially,  Well- 
hauseu's  Geschichie  Israels,  i.  156-164. 
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had  the  character  of  a  pure  tax.     Allowances  to  the  priests  were 

only  exacted  on  the  occasion  of  sacrifices  being  offered,  and 

only  in  connection    with   these.      The    person   who   came  to 

sacrifice  brought  the  choicest  portions  of  the  produce  of  his 

fields  and  the   first-born   of    his   cattle  to   offer  to   Jehovah. 

Of  this  one  part  was  consumed  upon  the  altar,  another  fell  to 

the  officiating  priest,  but  the  most  of  it  was  made  use  of  by  the 

offerer  himself,  who  was  required  to  hold  a  sacrificial  feast  with 

it  in  the  presence  of  Jehovah.     It  is  in  this  sense  that  we  are 

to  understand  the  requirement  already  met  with  in  the  earliest 

(JcJiovistic)  legislation,  to  the  effect  that  the  best  of  the  produce 

of  the  field  and  the  first-born  of  the  cattle  were  to  be  brought 

before  Jehovah  (firstlings  of  the  field,  Ex.  xxii.  28,  xxiii.  19, 

xxxiv.  26;  the  first-born  of  the  cattle,  Ex.  xiii.  11-16,  xxii.  29, 

xxxiv.  19,  20).^®*     The  prescriptions  in  Deuteronomy  bearing 

on  this  matter  are  perfectly  plain  and  unequivocal.    This  book 

knows  nothing  whatever  either  of  the  exacting  of  the  tithe,  or 

of  the  first-born  on  the  part  of  the  priests.     It  was  required  no 

doubt  that  the  tithe  of  the  fruits  of  the  field  was  to  be  separated 

and  conveyed  to  Jerusalem  to  the  sanctuary.     But  there  it 

was  not  given  to  the  priest,  but  consumed  by  the  owner  of  it 

himself ;  and  it  was  only  every  third  year  that  it  fell  to  the 

Levites,  i.e.  the  priests,  and  to  the  poor  (Dent.  xiv.  22-29, 

xxvi.  12-15  ;  comp.  also  xii.  6,  11,  17-19).     It  was  precisely 

the  same  in  the  case  of  the  firstlings  of  the  sheep  and  oxen. 

These  too,  and  that  such  of  them  as  were  males,  were  required 

to  be  brought  to  the  sanctuary  at  Jerusalem,  but  they  were 

consumed  there  by  the  owner  himself  in  sacrificial  feasts  (Deut. 

XV.  19-23  ;  comp.  also  xii.  6,  17-19,  xiv.  23).     Of  all  the 

things  here  mentioned  tlie  priests  received  only  certain  portions, 

that  is  to  say,  of  the  fruits  of  the  field  that  were  presented  they 

got  only  the  ^l^t^'^'?.,  i.e.  tlie  best  (Deut.  xviii.  4,  xxvi.  1-11), 

'**  The  more  subtle  point  as  to  whetlior  Ex.  xiii.  11-10  and  xxxiv. 
10,  20  belong  to  the  JcliovLst  himself  or  were  inseitoil  by  a  kimlreil  .'»pirit, 
may  liere  be  left  an  open  question.  For  the  latter  view,  see  Wellli.uiscn, 
Jiilirhiichcr  fur  lUut.schv  'J'IikiI.  1H7(),  pp.  ^42  ff.,  f)h'.]  fT.  ;  for  the  former, 
Boe  Dillmunn,  Excgcl.  Ilamlhiich  to  Ex.  and  Ticv.  pp.  99,  334. 
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while  of  the  animals  offered,  they  got  merely  the  shoulder,  the 
two  cheeks  and  the  stomach  of  each  (Deut.  xviii.  3).  Beyond 
this  there  is  no  mention  of  anything  else  that  was  required  to 
be  given  to  the  priest  except  a  part  of  the  fleece  at  the  sheep- 
shearing  (Deut.  xviii.  4).  As  corroborative  of  what  we  have 
been  saying  we  would  point  to  the  prescriptions  of  Ezekiel 
(xliv.  28-30).  Although  a  priest  himself  and  showing  an 
undoubted  disposition  to  favour  rather  than  to  discourage  the 
pretensions  of  his  order,  still  he  says  quite  as  little  about 
a  tithe  and  the  first-born  being  required  to  be  given  to 
the  priests.  The  claims  he  makes  on  behalf  of  these  latter 
are  do  doubt  somewhat  higher  than  those  of  Deuteronomy, 
still,  on  the  whole,  they  move  on  the  same  lines.  While 
Deuteronomy  assigns  to  the  priests  only  two  portions  of  the 
victims,  Ezekiel  requires  the  whole  of  the  sin-offerings  and 
trespass-offerings  (which  as  yet  are  quite  unknown  to 
Deuteronomy)  to  be  given  to  them,  and  similarly  with 
regard  to  the  meat-offerings  as  well  (Ezek.  xliv.  29) ;  also 
every  "dedicated  thing"  (xliv.  29);  and  lastly,  the  reshith, 
i.e.  the  best  of  the  first-fruits,  the  choicest  portions  of  offerings 
of  every  description,  and  of  the  dough  in  baking  (xliv.  3  0). 

But  we  find  a  considerable  advance  upon  all  the  exactions 
we  have  just  been  referring  to  when  we  come  to  those  contained 
in  the  priest-code,  which,  in  its  enumeration  of  the  various 
emoluments  of  the  priests  as  given  in  Num.  xviii.  8-32, 
coincides  in  many  respects  with  Ezekiel,  only  it  introduces  in 
addition  what  constitutes  a  most  important  innovation,  the 
tithe  and  the  first-born.  Like  Ezekiel,  the  priest-code  also 
assigns  the  sin-offerings,  the  trespass-offerings  and  the  meat- 
offerings, at  least  the  greater  portion  of  the  latter,  to  the 
priests  (Num.  xviii.  9,  10  ;  for  fuller  details,  see  Lev.  i.-vii.). 
Of  those  sacrifices  which  their  owners  themselves  were  at 
liberty  to  make  use  of  in  furnishing  the  sacrificial  feast  (the 
so-called  CdV  ''D?.0'  ^^^^  priests  were  to  get  the  breast  and  the 
right  shoulder  (Lev.  vii.  30-34),  thus  obtaining  considerably 
choicer  portions  than  those  assigned  to  them  in  Deuteronomy 
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Again,  as  in  Ezekiel  so  also  in  the  priest-code,  the  priests 
are  to  get  everything  "dedicated"  (Num.  xviii.  14),  and  the 
choicest  portions  (the  reshith)  of  the  produce  of  the  soil :  the 
oil,  the  wine  and  the  wheat  (Num.  xviii.  12).  But  to  the 
resliith,  the  first-fruits,  C)"'"]133,  are  further  added  (Num. 
xviii.  13)  as  an  impost  of  a  different  sort;  then,  in  the  last 
place,  comes  the  most  important  item  of  all,  one  that  con- 
siderably exceeded  in  value  all  the  former  ones,  viz.  the  tithe 
(Num.  xviii.  20-32)  and  the  first-born  (Num.  xviii.  15-18). 
The  tithe  however  belonged,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
"  Levites,"  who  in  turn  were  required  to  pay  a  tenth  part  of 
it  to  the  priests.  With  regard  to  the  portion  of  the  dough 
that  was  to  be  given  to  the  priests,  though  omitted  in  the 
leadimr  enumeration  of  the  emoluments,  it  too  is  mentioned 
in  the  priest-code,  but  in  a  different  place  (Num.  xv.  17-21). 
We  find  that  in  Nehemiah's  day  those  enactments  were  already 
in  full  force.  According  to  Neh.  x.  36-40,  it  was  already  the 
practice  at  that  time  for  the  priests  to  receive  the  first-fruits 
or  bikkurim  (x.  36),  the  choicest  portions  of  the  fruits  of  tlie 
soil,  wliich  here,  precisely  as  in  the  priest- code,  are  clearly 
distinguished  alike  from  the  first-fruits  and  the  tithe  (x.  38), 
then  the  tithe  after  the  manner  described  in  the  priest-code 
(x.  38-40),  tlien  the  first-born  (x.  37),  and  lastly,  the  portion 
of  the  dough  (x.  38).  By  the  tithe  here  we  are  always  to 
understand  the  tithe  of  the  fruits  of  the  ground  and  of  the 
trees.  But  there  is  one  passage  in  the  priest-code  where,  in 
addition  to  the  tithe  just  mentioned,  that  of  the  cattle  is  also 
exacted  (Lev.  xxvii.  32,  33).  But  it  may  well  be  presumed 
that  this  requirement,  standing  there  as  it  does  in  so  entirely 
isolated  a  fashion,  did  not  originally  form  part  of  the  code.'* 
It  would  seem  that  the  tithe  of  the  cattle  was  actually  exacted 
and  paid  in  the  time  of  the  author  of  Chronicles;  or  possibly 
we  have  only  to  regard  it  as  forming  ])art  of  this  writer's 
concei)tions  of  what  ought  to  be  (2  Chron.  xxxi.  6).      In  post- 

•' See  Wclll)au8en,   Jahrh.  fiir  deutsche  Theol.  1877,   p.  444 ;   also  hU 
Gcscliichte  hrncls,  i.  1G2. 
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Biblical  times  the  whole  passage,  Lev.  xxvii.  30—33,  has  been 
understood  as  referring  to  a  tithe  in  the  sense  of  the  one 
demanded  by  Deuteronomy. 

The  legal  prescriptions  of  Deuteronomy  and  of  the  priests' 
code  have  not  only  been  blended  together  so  as  to  form  one 
whole  in  a  literary  sense,  but  they  would  also  appear  to  have 
been  combined  with  each  other  in  actual  practice.  Con- 
sequently we  find  that  the  laio  in  its  later  developments  has 
considerably  augmented  the  already  heavy  imposts  of  the 
priest-code.  With  the  Levites'  tithe  of  this  code  there  was 
now  conjoined,  and  simply  as  "  a  seeond  tithe,"  the  one  pre- 
scribed in  Deuteronomy,  and  which  was  to  be  consumed  by 
tlie  owner  himself  before  Jehovah.  The  discrepancy  between 
the  prescriptions  of  the  code  and  those  of  Deuteronomy,  with 
respect  to  the  portions  of  the  victims  that  were  to  be  given  to 
the  priests,  was  now  got  rid  of  by  regarding  the  former  as 
referring  exclusively  to  the  victims  offered  in  sacrifice,  and  the 
latter  to  such  animals  as  were  slaughtered  for  ordinary  use. 
Of  the  former  of  these  the  priests,  according  to  Lev.  vii.  30-34, 
were  to  receive  the  breast  and  the  right  shoulder,  while  of  the 
latter  they  were  to  get,  according  to  Deut.  xviii.  3,  a  fore-leg, 
the  cheeks,  and  the  stomach.  Lastly,  to  all  the  imposts  of 
the  priest-code  there  was  further  added  the  portion  of  the 
fleece  at  the  sheep-sliearing  as  prescribed  in  Deuteronomy 
(xviii.  4).  From  this  process  of  amalgamation  there  resulted 
the  following  list  of  the  priests'  emoluments,  which  we  may 
venture  to  regard  as  the  one  that  was  in  force  in  the  time 
of  Christ. 


60 


^°  Philo  alrearly  gives  us  a  synopsis  in  his  treatise,  entitled  De  pracmiis 
sacerdotum  et  Iwnorihus  (0pp.  ed.  Maugey,  ii.  232-237);  comp.  besides, 
Ritter's  PJdlo  und  die  Halacha,  1879,  pp.  114-126.  Further,  Joseph  us  in 
the  leading  passage  on  the  subject,  Antt.  iv.  4.  4,  with  which  iii.  9.  1-4 
(sacrificial  ofiferings)  and  iv  8,  22  (firstlings)  may  be  compared.  The 
Rabbinical  writers,  according  to  an  artificial  system  of  reckoning,  repre- 
sent the  various  sources  of  the  priests'  emoluments  as  having  amounted  to 
twenty-four  in  all  ;  see  Tosefta,  ChaJla  ii.  7-9  (cd.  Zuckermandel)  ;  Jer. 
CJinlla  lY.fin.  fol.  60b;  Bah.  Baha  kamma  110b,  Chdlin  133b;  Pesikta  in 
Ugolini'.s  lliesaiirus,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  1122-1128.     Several  of  the  twenty-four  in 
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(I.)  Of  the  victims  the  following  portions  fell  to  the  j^riests: 
— (1)  The  sin-offerings  in  their  entirety,  at  least  as  a  rule, 
for  only  two,  and  that  of  a  particular  sort,  were  required  to 
be  burnt  without  the  camp.*^  (2)  The  trespass-offerings  in 
their  entirety  also.*''  In  both  instances  it  was  only  the  fat 
that  was  burnt  upon  the  altar,  the  flesh  belonged  to  the 
priests.  (3)  Of  the  meat-offerings  again  they  got  hy  far  the 
larger  portion,  for  as  a  rule  only  a  small  part  of  it  was 
reserved  to  burn  upon  the  altar,  while  the  rest  fell  to  the 
priests.*'  AU  the  sacrifices  we  have  just  mentioned  were  of 
very  frequent  occurrence,  particularly  the  meat-offerings,  which 
might  not  only  be  offered  independently  by  themselves,  but 
which  also  formed  a  necessary  accompaniment  to  the  majority 
of  the  animal  sacrifices.*^^  To  the  same  category  we  Imve 
further  to  refer  (4)  the  twelve  cakes  of  slievjlrcad,  a  fresh 
supply  of  which  was  placed  in  the  temple  every  week,  while 

question  are  already  enumerated  in  ^fislina,  CTialla  iv.  9.  For  the  Talmudic 
passages,  see  also  Keland's  Andquilates  ftacrae,  ii.  4.  11,  in  Bernard's  edition 
of  Josephus,  note  on  Antt.  iv.  4.  4,  and  in  Ilavercamp's  edition,  note  on  the 
Bame  passage ;  and  for  a  German  rendering  of  them,  Saalschiitz,  Das  mosaische 
Recht,  i.  351.  Among  modern  writers  the  most  complete  and  most  correct 
lists  comparatively  speaking  arc  given  by  Saalschiitz,  Das  mnsaisrhc  Rccht, 
i.  343-353,  and  Ilaneberg,  Die  rdhjioscn  AUcrthiimer  dcr  Bikl,  pp.  5G5-582. 
Authentic  material  also  in  Ugolini's  Thesaurus,  vol.  xiii.  1055—1129. 

"  Lev.  V.  13,  vi.  19,  22  f. ;  Num.  xviii.  9,  10;  Ezek.  xliv.  29.  Joseph. 
Antt.  iii.  9.  3.  Sifra  to  Lev.  vi.  19  ff.,  in  Ugolini's  Thesaurus,  vol.  .xiii.  p. 
1071  ff.  For  the  sin-  and  trespass-offerings  generally,  see  Lev.  iv.-vii. 
Winer's  liealwuricrh.  ii.  pp.  429-435. 

•2  Lev.  vii.  6,  7 ;  Num.  xviii.  9,  10 ;  Ezek.  xliv.  29.  Joseph.  Antt. 
iii.  9.  3  ;  Si/ra  to  Lev.  vii.  6,  7,  in  Ugolini's  Thesaurus,  xiii.  1078. 

63  Lev.  ii.  3,  10,  vi,  9-11,  vii.  9,  10,  14,  x.  12,  13  ;  Num.  xviii.  9,  10; 
Ezek.  xliv.  29.  Joseph.  Antt.  iii.  9.  4 :  tjjk  Si  Xo/xtji/  oi  Upsi;  T-po;  rpo<priv 
'Xxf^/idtvovaiv,  rt  ixpYihiaccv  (iXxi<()  yaip  avy,-77i(lvpxrui)  v;  yivo/aii/uu  ccpruv.  On 
the  meat-offerings  generally,  see  Lev.  ii.  the  whole  chapter,  and  vi.  7--11, 
also  Winer'd  Reulwurtcrh.  under  the  wc>rd. 

63"  If  we  want  to  form  some  idea  of  the  frequency  of  many  of  tliose 
Bacrificcs,  we  iiavconly  to  read  the  laws  relating  toLevitical  defilement  and 
the  mode  of  treating  it  with  ;i  view  to  its  removiil  (Lev.  xi.-xv.  ;  Num.  xix.). 
For  example,  every  icuman  after  childhirlh  iiad  to  offer  a  iamb  as  a  burnt- 
offering  and  a  pigeon  as  a  ein- offering,  or  in  the  event  of  her  being  too 
poor  for  this,  one  i)igeon  as  a  burnt-offering  and  another  as  a  sin-offering, 
Lev.  xii.  1-8  ;  Luke  ii.  24. 
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that  which  was  taken  away  became  the  property  of  the 
priests.^*  All  the  four  classes  of  offerings  now  mentioned 
were  "  most  holy,"  and  as  such  could  only  be  consumed  in  a 
holy  place,  i.e.  within  the  inner  court  of  the  temple,  and 
exclusively  by  the  priests  themselves  (and  not  by  their 
relations  as  well).^ 

The  regulations  were  not  so  stringent  with  regard  to  the 
two  following  offerings,  viz.  (5)  the  thank-offerings  and  (6) 
the  hurnt-offerings.  Of  the  former,  the  D"'07B'  "•nnt,  i.e.  those 
offerings  which  were  consumed  by  the  offerers  themselves,  and 
by  Luther  rendered  "  Dankopfer,"  or  as  it  should  rather  be 
"  Mahlopfer,"  the  priests  received  two  parts  of  each,  viz.  the 
breast  and  the  right  shoulder.  These  might  be  eaten  in  any 
"  clean  place"  and  therefore  not  within  the  sanctuary  as  in 
the  previous  instances,  and  that  not  by  the  priest  alone,  but 
by  all  who  were  connected  with  the  priestly  order  as  well, 
even  by  their  wives  and  daughters.^"  Lastly,  of  the  burnt- 
offerings  (6),  the  priests  received  comparatively  speaking  least 
of  all,  for  they  were  entirely  consumed  upon  the  altar.  But 
even  of  these  they  got  the  skins  at  least,  and,  considering  how 
frequently  sacrifices  of  this  sort  were  offered,  it  was  certainly 
not  without  good  reason  that  Philo  estimated  the  amount  of 
revenue  from  this  source  also  as  something  very  considerable.^ 

^*  Lev.  xxiv.  5-9 ;  for  the  Sifra  to  this  as  also  the  other  Eabbinical  passages, 
see  Ugolini's  Thesaurus,  vol.  xiii.  p.  1084  ff. ;  see  also  Joseph.  Antt.  iii.  10.  7; 
Matt.  xii.  4  ;  Mark  ii.  26  ;  Luke  vi.  4.  For  the  principle  on  which  they 
were  divided,  see  Sukka  v.  7,  8  (the  retiring  course  of  service  got  the  one 
half  and  the  incoming  one  the  other  half). 

65  Num.  xviii.  10  and  the  passages  cited  in  the  preceding  notes ;  also 
Joseph.  Antt.  iv.  4.  4,  _/«. 

68  Lev.  vii.  30-34,  x.  14,  15.  Sifra  to  Lev.  vii.  80-34,  in  UgoUni's  Thes. 
vol.  xiii.  p.  1094  ff.  Philo,  De  praemiis  sacerdotum,  sec.  iii.  (ed.  Mang.  ii. 
234) ;  -TTccyTo;  yoip  ispu'ov  -TrpoorircatToii  ^vo  rolg  hpsvGiv  0,776  Zvoh  Zi^ovScct 
f^i'huv,  (ipaxiovx  i^i'j  oLtto  x-'P^S  Be^/a,,  oL-tto  Ss  rov  aTViSovg  oaov  -Trlov. 
Joseph.  Antt.  iii.  9.  2  ;  t6  3s  (tt^^o?  kuI  tvju  x-vvifcnv  rviu  h^iacv  toIs  iepiivat 
■7rai.pa,ox'jVTii.  On  the  peace-offerings  generally,  see  Lev.  iii.  the  whole 
chapter,  vii.  11-21,  28-34.     AViner's  Realwdrlerh.,  art.  "  Dankopfer." 

^''  Lev.  vii.  8  ;  the  Sifra  thereto  in  Ugolini's  Thes.  vol.  xiii.  p.  1079. 
Mishna,  Sebachim  xii.  2-4.  Tosefta,  Sebachim  (or  Korhanotli)  xi.  7  ff.  in 
UgoUni'a  Thes  xiii  1080  ff.     Philo,  De  praemiis  sacerdotum,  sec.  iv.  (Mang. 
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II.  But   considerable    as   the    amount  derived  from  those 
offerings  no  doubt  was,  still  it  formed  but  the  smaller  portion 
of  the  sacerdotal  revenues,  while   for  the  most  part  it  was 
only  available  for  the  officiating  priests.     The  real  bulk  of  the 
priests'   emoluments,   on   the    other    hand,    consisted    strictly- 
speaking  of  what  was  derived  from  tliose  dues  that  were  ;paid 
indepoidcnthj   of   the    sacrifices   altogether,   and   which   conse- 
quently  possessed   the   character  of   a    genuine  tax  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  priesthood.      These  dues  were  levied  partly 
upon  the  produce  of  the  soil  and  partly  upon  the  offspring  of 
the  cattle,  and  they  had  to  be  paid  partly  in  kind,  although 
in   some    instances   they   might   also   be   ransomed  for  their 
equivalent  in  money.      The  dues  derived  from  the  'produce  of 
the  soil  were  of  a  varied  character,  and  had  to  be  separated 
(with  a  view  to  payment)  in  the  following  order  :^^  (1)  The 
frst-fruits,  ^i.^aa.     These  offerings  were  taken  from  the  so- 
called  "  seven  kinds,"  i.e.  from  the  principal  products  of  the 
soil  of  Palestine  as  enumerated  in  Deuteronomy  (viii.  8),  viz. 
wheat,  barley,  vines,  fig-trees,  pomegranates,  olives  and  honey. 
Those  who  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem  offered  fresh 
fruits,   while    those   living  farther  away   brought  them  in   a 
dried  form.     In  going  up  to  present  their  offerings  the  people 
went  in  common  procession,  and  according  to  Philo  and  the 
Mishna  it  was  made  an  occasion  of  merry-making.     It  was 
the  practice  for  those  living  in  the  country  to  assemble  in  the 
principal  towns  of  the  districts  to  which  they  belonged  and 
thence  to  go  up  to  Zion  in  one  merry  company,  marching  to 
the  music  of  the  pipes.     At  the  head  of  the  procession  was 
led  the  ox  that  was  to  form  the  festive  offering,  with  its  horns 
gilded  and  a  garland  of  olive  branches  placed  upon  them.     In 
Jerusalem  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  priesthood  came 

ii.  1?35):  'E(p'  ui^ctai  fiivTOi  kuI  tcc;tuv  o'hox.uvTUfx.u.ruv,  a,u.vdi,ra.  "hi  txvt 
im'i  Oopoi;  -TrpooTocTTii  tov;  v-ripiToiJUTct;  rui;  6vg(ui;  itpu;  'Axufixnnit,  ov 
(ipux,i^»v  otK'K'  iv  Toii  ^x'^ioTct  TTO'^Vycp'^fietToir  oupixv.  Jo.si'plius,  .{ittt.  iii.  9.  1. 
Kitter's  I'hilo  und  die  IJnlacha,  p.  12(i.  On  (he  burnt^ofTtTings  generally, 
Bee  Lev.  i.  .'^-17.  Winer's  Rcnlwurtcrh.  iitxlrr  the  word  "  Hnunlopfer." 
*•*  On  tlie  order  to  be  observed,  see  Tcrumoth  iii.  6,  7. 
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to  meet  the  procession  as  it  approached  the  sanctuary.  The 
owners  of  the  offerings  then  put  wreaths  round  the  baskets 
containing  the  first-fruits  and  carried  them  on  their  shoulders 
up  the  temple  mount  as  far  as  the  court.  This  was  done 
even  by  the  most  distinguished  personages ;  it  had  been  done 
even  by  King  Agrippa  himself.  As  soon  as  the  procession 
entered  the  court  the  Levites  welcomed  it  with  the  singing  of 
the  thirtieth  Psalm.  And  now  each  person  proceeded  to 
hand  his  basket  to  the  priest,  and  as  he  did  so,  repeated  the 
confession  of  Deut.  xxvi.  5-10,  whereupon  the  priest  took  it 
and  put  it  down  beside  the  altar.®®  (2)  Then  came  the  so-called 
terumah  ('i^''"'^)-  This  was  distinct  from  the  first-fruits,  and 
in  so  far  as  the  offering  of  these  latter  had  always  rather  more 
of  a  symbolico-religious  significance,  it  hardly  could  be  said  to 
have  belonged  to  quite  the  same  category  with  them.  The 
terumah  possessed  the  character  of  a  pure  payment  in  kind 
toward  the  maintenance  of  the  priests,  for  Rabbinical  Judaism 
understands  it  in  the  more  restricted  sense  of  the  term  (terumah 
in  the  more  comprehensive  sense  of  the  word  meaning  every 
"  heave  "  whatsoever,  i.e.  everything  paid  to  the  sanctuary)  as 
denoting  the  giving  of  the  choicest  of  the  fruits  of  the  ground 
and  of  the  trees  to  the  priests.  This  impost  was  levied  not 
only  upon  the  "  seven  kinds,"  but  upon  every  species  of  fruit, 
and  that  whether  the  fruits  of  the  ground  or  the  fruit  of  trees. 
Here  as  before  the  most  important  of  them  were  wheat,  wine 
and  oil.     The  amount  to  be  given  was  not  regulated  by  anj 

^^  See  in  general,  Num.  xviii.  13  ;  Neh.  x.  36 ;  also  Ex.  xxiii.  19, 
xxxiv.  26.  To  this  matter  Deut.  xxvi.  1-11  was  referred.  Joseph.  Antt. 
iv.  8.  22.  In  the  Mishna  the  entire  tractate  Bikkurhn  is  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  first-fruits.  Comp.  especially,  Bikkurim  i.  3  (regarding  the 
"  seven  kinds"  to  be  offered),  and  iii.  1-9  (account  of  the  festive  proces- 
sion). Philo  treats  of  this  matter  in  his  small  work,  Defesto  cophini,  first 
edited  by  Cardinal  Mai,  and  given  in  Richter's  edition  of  Philo's  works, 
V.  48-50  ;  also  in  Tischendorf's  PUlonea  (1868),  pp.  69-71.  Of  the  works 
given  under  the  literature  we  would  specially  mention,  Lundius,  Die  alien 
fwlisclien  Jleiligfhumer,  book  iii.  chap.  liv.  Ugolini's  Thes.  vol.  iii.  p.  1100  ff. 
Winer's  Realworterb.,  art.  "  Erstlinge."  Saalschiitz,  i.  344  f.  Haneberg,  pp. 
565-568.  Gratz,  Monat'^schrift  filr  Geschichte  nnd  Wissensch.  des  Judenth 
1877,  p.  433  ff. 
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fixed  measure,  weight,  or  number/*'  but  was  to  be,  on  an 
average,  one-fiftieth  of  the  whole  yield,  the  person  who  gave 
one-fortieth  being  regarded  as  giving  liberally,  while  he  who 
gave  only  one-sixtieth  was  considered  to  have  given  somewhat 
stingily/^  Whatever  had  once  been  set  apart  as  a  terumah 
could  be  lawfully  made  use  of  only  by  the  priests/^  (3)  After 
the  materials  of  the  two  classes  of  offerings  we  have  just 
mentioned  had  been  duly  separated,  the  largest  and  most 
important  item  of  all  now  fell  to  be  deducted,  viz.  the  tithe. 
We  know,  from  what  the  Gospels  tell  us,  with  what  painful 
scrupulosity  the  prescriptions  of  the  law  in  regard  to  this 
matter  were  observed,  and  how  common  it  was  to  pay  tithe 
even  of  the  most  insignificant  and  worthless  objects,  such  as 
mint,  anise,  and  cummin  (Matt,  xxiii. ;  Luke  xi.  42).  The 
principle  laid  down  in  the  Mishna  with  respect  to  this  is  as 
follows :  "  Everything  which  may  be  used  as  food  and  is 
cultivated  and  grows  out  of  the  earth  is  liable  to  tithe."  ^^     The 

70  Tcrumoth  i.  7. 

^^  lerumoth  iv.  8.  Corap.  Jerome's  com.  on  Ezek.  xliv.  13,  14  (0pp.  ed. 
Vallarsi,  v,  5G5)  :  At  vero  primitiva  quae  de  frugibus  offerebant,  uon  erant 
epeciali  numero  definita,  sed  offereutium  arbitrio  derelicta.  Traditiouem- 
(jue  acccpimus  Hebraeorum  non  lege  praeceptam,  sed  niagistrorum  arbitrio 
iiiolitam:  qui  plurinumi,  quadrdgesimam  partem  dabat  sacerdotibus,  qui 
minimum,  sexage.simam :  inter  quadri'gesimam  et  sexagesimam  licebat 
offerre  quodcumque  voluissent. 

^2  See  in  general,  Kum.  xviii.  12;  Neh.  x.  38.  The  Rabbinical  regu- 
lations in  the  tractate  Terumotli.  Pliilo,  Dc  praemiis  sacei-dotum,  sec.  i. 
(Mang.  ii.  p.  233)  :  'TrpourocTnt  x,ccl  u,izo  t^;  oiKKm  Kr'/iaeco;  ei7ri>ipx,iadxi,  x.oi&' 
«x«OT>jJ'  (Ji.lv  "hyiviv  olvov,  x.uff'  iKxa-Ttiv  "ht  eiXoivct  trirov  kx\  KpiSxi.  '  Oy-oi'u;  ii 
i^  iy^xtuv  iTvXiou  K»l  «/rd  rt^v  ctKho^v  uKpotpvuu  ijuipovs  notp'Trov;  (that  it  is  the 
tiTumah  that  Pliilo  has  in  view  here  has  al?o  been  correctly  assumed  by 
liichter  in  his  I'liilo  und  die  Ilakicha).  Joseph.  Aidt.  iv.  4.  4  :  hi  it 
d'Jrxpx*;  TOf  y^aov  Ci'kuiov  t^  h^  xxirruv  ruu  ix  riif  yy);  (fvouivuv  xxp'rut 
fvi(pipiiii.  Conip.  also  Lnndiii.s,  Die  alien  jiidi.'ichen  lleilitjihiimer,  book  iv. 
rhap.  xxxi.  Winer's  liealirorterh.,  art.  "'  Er.stlinge."  SnalschiUz,  i.  34G. 
Haneberg,  p.  .508  f. 

"*  Maaserolh  i.  1.  For  details,  comp.  fur  example  Maaseroth  iv  5,  6, 
V.  8.  Lightfoot,  fforae  Jiehr.,  note  on  Matt,  xxiii.  23  (Opj>.  ii.  3.'i9). 
Wetzstein,  JVov.  'Jest.,  note  on  the  same  passage.  On  tlie  tithing  of  anise 
{elvn$ov,  T\2ll'),  see  Maaneroth  iv.  6  ;  on  that  of  cummin  {x.vf*ivov,  pD3). 
Demai  iL  1. 
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revenue  derived  from  the  source  now  in  question  must  have  been 
very  large  indeed.  Yet  the  greater  proportion  of  it  was  intended 
not  so  mucli  for  the  priests  as  for  tlie  more  subordinate  class 
of  sacred  officials,  viz.  the  Levites.  It  was  to  these  latter,  in 
the  first  instance,  that  the  tithe  had  to  be  paid,  while  they 
had  in  turn  to  hand  over  a  tithe  of  that  again  to  the  priests." 
After  separating  this  Levites'  tithe  from  his  produce,  the  owner 
had  to  deduct  another  one  still,  the  so-called  second  tithe.  But 
this,  in  common  with  several  other  imposts  of  a  similar  kind, 
was  made  use  of  by  the  owner  himself  in  the  way  of  furnish- 
ing a  sacrificial  feast  at  Jerusalem ;  consequently  they  were 
not  for  the  benefit  of  the  priests,  and  so  do  not  fall  to  be 
considered  here.^^     (4)  Then  the  last  of  the  offerings  taken 

7*  See  in  general,  Num.  xviii.  20-32  ;  Neb.  x.  38-40.  Philo,  De 
caritate,  sec.  x.  (ed.  Mang.  ii.  891)  ;  De  praemiis  sacerdot.  sec.  vi.  ;  pro- 
bably it  is  also  the  tithe  that  is  in  view  in  sec.  ii.  init.  of  the  same  treatise. 
Joseph.  Antt.  iv.  4.  3,  4.  The  Rabbinical  prescriptions  in  Maaseroth. 
Hettinger,  De  deciniis  Judaeorum,  Lugd.  Bat.  1713.  Lundius,  Die  alien 
jiid.  Heiligthiimer,  book  iv.  chap,  xxxii.  Winer's  Realworterh.,  art.  "  Zehnt." 
Saalschiitz,  i.  346  f.  Haneberg,  pp.  573-576.  Leyrer  in  Herzog's  Real- 
Enc,  1st  ed.  vol.  xviii.  414-421.  Ritter,  Philo  und  die  Halacha,  pp.  122- 
124.  Knobel-Dillmann,  Exeget.  HandhucTi,  note  on  Lev.  xxvii.  30-33 
(also  at  the  same  place  for  the  instances  of  a  similar  practice  among  the 
heathen). 

^^  To  the  category  of  imposts  that  were  consumed  by  the  owner  himself 
8t  Jerusalem  belong — 

(1)  The  "  second  tithe,'"  according  to  Deut.  xiv.  22-26.  Lev.  xxvii.  30,  31 
was  likewise  understood  in  this  sense.  Comp.  Tob.  i.  7 ;  Joseph.  Antt. 
iv.  8.  8.  In  the  Mishna  see  the  whole  tractate  Maaser  sheni.  Hottinger, 
De  decimis  Judaeorum,  pp.  146-182  (Exercit.  vii.).  Lundius,  Die  alien  jild. 
Heiligthiimer,  iv.  33.  Winers  Bcahvorterb.,  art.  "  Zehnt."  Saalschiitz,  i. 
pp.  169,  354-358.  Leyrer  in  Herzog's  Real-Enc,  1st  ed.  vol.  xviii.  p.  417  f. 
Those  living  at  a  distance  from  Jerusalem  were  allowed  to  convert  the 
second  tithe  into  money  on  the  understanding  that  one-fifth  of  its  money 
value  was  to  be  superadded  to  it  (Lev.  xxvii.  31  ;  Maaser  sheni  iv.  3). 
But  this  money  had  to  be  spent  exclusively  in  the  purchase  of  such  viands, 
beverages,  and  ointment  as  were  necessary  for  the  sacrificial  feast  at 
Jerusalem  (Deut.  xiv.  20  ;  Maaser  sheni  ii.  1). 

(2)  The  tithe  of  the  cattle.  The  only  passage  in  the  Pentateuch  which 
requires  the  cattle  to  be  tithed,  viz.  Lev.  xxvii.  32,  33,  was  expressly 
understood  by  the  later  legislation  in  the  sense  of  the  "second  tithe,"  and 
that  being  the  case,  it  follows  that  the  cattle  tithe  would  also  be  devoted 
to  the  furnishing  of  the  feasts  in  Jerusalem.    See  Sehachim  v.  8.    Bartenora 
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from  the  products  of  the  soil  was  the  so-called  challah  ("^pC), 
i.e.    the    offering     from    the    kneaded    dough    (ctTrap-xr]    tov 

anfl  Afaimonides  on  Beclioroth  ix.  1  (in  Surenliusius'  edition  of  the  Mislina, 
V.  187).  At  the  same  time,  Philo  would  seem  to  inchide  the  cattle  tithe 
also  among  the  priests'  emoluments,  De  caritate,  sec.  x.  (Mang.  ii.  391)  ; 
De  pracmiis  saccrdotum,  sec.  ii.  init.  (where  the  tithe  is  probably  meant). 
Comp.  Ritter's  Philo  ttnd  die  HalacJia,  p.  122  f.  For  a  fuller  account  of 
the  matter,  see  Mishna,  BccJiornlh  ix.  1-8  ;  also  Manser  sheni  i.  2  ;  She- 
kalim  i.  7,  iii.  1,  viii.  8  ;  Rosh  hushana  i.  1  ;  Chacjiga  i.  4 ;  SehacTiim  v.  8, 
X.  3  ;  Manaclwtli  ix.  6  ;  Clmllin  i.  7.  Hettinger,  De  decimis  Judaeorum, 
pp.  228-253  (Exercit.  x.).  Lundius,  Die  alt.  jiid.  Heiligth.  book  iv.  chap, 
xxxviii. 

(3)  The  produce  of  trees  and  vines  in  the  fourth  year  of  their  growth. 
According  to  Lev.  xix.  23-25,  the  fruit  of  newly-planted  trees  (and  vines) 
was  not  to  be  gathered  at  all  during  the  first  three  years,  while  in  the 
fourth  it  was  to  be  consecrated  to  God,  as  it  was  not  to  be  at  the  free 
disposal  of  the  owner  of  it  till  the  fifth  year.  In  later  times  this  was  taken 
to  mean  that  the  produce  of  the  fourth  year  was,  like  the  second  tithe,  to 
be  consumed  by  the  owner  himself  in  Jerusalem.  See  especially,  Joseph. 
Antt.  iv.  8.  19:  tw  di  nrxoTU  Tqv/a,ru  nroiv  to  yivif^ivav  {totz  yxp  aptov 
iit/xt)  Kcci  avvoiyxyuv  ii;  t'^u  ispdu  TiO'Kiv  ^of^t^tru,  koci  avu  rri  OiKocTi]  tou 
u.y.'Kov  x.ccp'nov  (Mrti  toiv  (pi'hotv  ivu)(^ovfAivoi  xvoe.'hKjx.ira  koii  ,«st 
opjixve^ju  x,»i  y^inpsvoviju'v  yvjociKuu.  Comp.  also  Philo,  De  caritate,  sec.  xxi, 
(Mang.  ii.  402).  Mishna,  Pia  vii.  C  ;  Maascr  sheni  v.  1-5  ;  Orla  through- 
out; Edujoth  iv.  5.  Guisius  on  Pea  vii.  6  (in  Surenliusius'  Mishna,  i.  68). 
Ilottinger,  De  jure  plantae  quarti  anni  juxta  praeceptum  Lev.  xix.  24, 
Marburg  1704.     Saalschutz,  i.  168  f. 

(4)  Then,  in  the  last  place,  among  the  offerings  tliat  did  not  fall  to  the 
priests  were  those  intended  for  the  benefit  of  tiie  poor,  viz. :  (a)  the  gleanings 
of  the  fields  and  what  grew  upon  the  edges  of  them  when  the  corn  was 
reaped,  Lev.  xix.  9,  10,  xxiii.  22  ;  Deut.  xxiv.  19-22.  Joseph.  Antt.  iv. 
8.  21.  Philo,  De  caritate,  sec.  ix.  (Mang.  ii.  390).  Mishna,  Pea.  (b)  The 
so-called  third  tithe,  or  the  tithe  for  the  poor.  According  to  the  terms  of  the 
prescription  (Deut.  xiv.  28,  29,  xxvi.  12)  on  which  this  tithe  is  based  one 
should  expect  that,  strictly  speaking,  the  tithe  for  the  poor  would  alternate 
with  the  second  tithe.  For  Deuteronomy  presci'ibes  that  the  tithe  that  in 
the  other  two  years  was  consumed  by  the  owner  himself  before  Jehovah, 
w;is  in  the  third  year  to  be  assigned  to  the  Levites  and  the  poor.  So  too 
according  to  the  Sept.  version  of  Deut.  xxvi.  12  :  (i»  ry  hit  r^  tditu)  to 
Oivripov  'fxthiKccTOU  huTii;  T^  Aivhi;  Kxl  T^  izpanitiKxnoi  koci  r^  op^xi/^)  Kxi 
ri)  z'/ipx.  But  it  became  the  practice  in  later  times  to  superadd  the  titiio 
U>r  the  poor  to  the  second  tithe  every  third  year.  See  Tob.  i.  7,  8. 
Joseph.  Antt.  iv.  8.  22.  Pea  viii.  2-9.  Dcniai  iv.  3,  4.  Maascr  .shtni 
V.  6.  Jadajim-'iv.  3.  Targum  of  Jonathan  on  Deut.  xxvi.  12.  Jerome's 
commentary  on  Ezekiel  xlv.  13,  14  (ed.  Vallarsi,  v.  565).  Guisiua's  note 
on  Pea  viii.  2  (in  Surenliusius'  Mishna  i.  70).  Bernard  and  Ilavercamp'a 
editions  of   Josephus,   notes   on    .Intt.    iv.   8.   22.     Ilottinger,   Dc  dcciniia 
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(f)vpdfiaro<i,  Eom.  xi.  16).  According  to  the  Mishna,  ofiferinga 
of  this  sort  required  to  be  given  in  the  case  of  dough  tliat 
happened  to  be  made  from  any  one  of  the  five  following  kinds 
of  grain :  wheat,  barley,  spelt,  oats,  and  rye  (?).^*  The  offer- 
ing was  not  to  be  presented  in  the  form  of  flour  or  meal,  but 
required  to  be  taken  from  the  dough,  i.e.  as  prepared  for 
making  bread.''^  The  quantity  to  be  given  was,  in  the  case 
of  private  individuals,  one  twenty-fourth  part,  and,  in  the  case 
of  public  bakers,  one  forty-eighth  part  of  the  whole  piece.^* 

Then  there  was  a  second  leading  class  of  regular  offerings, 
viz.  those  derived  from  the  rearing  of  cattle.  These  were  of 
three  different  kinds :  (1)  The  most  important  of  them  was 
that  consisting  of  the  male  first-horn  of  the  cattle  (that  is  to 
say  therefore,  the  first-born  whenever  it  happened  to  be  a 
male).  As  far  back  as  the  earlier  Jehovistic  and  Deuterono- 
mist  legislation  we  find  that  the  male  first-born  of  the  cattle 
was  required  to  be  dedicated  to  God,  i.e.  was  to  be  used  in 
Bacrifice  and  for  sacrificial  feasts  (Ex.  xiii.  11-16,  xxii. 
28,  29,  xxxiv.  19,  20  ;  Deut.  xv.  19-23).  This  the  priestly 
legislation  has  converted  into  an  allowance  to  be  given  to  the 
priests  (Ex.  xiii.  1,  2 ;  Lev.  xxvii.  26,  27 ;  Num.  xviii. 
15-18  ;  Neh.  x.  37).  Both  legislations  add  to  this  the  first- 
born among  men  as  well,  for  these   two  were   regarded  as, 

Judaeorum,  pp.  182-203.  Lundius,  Die  alt.  jild.  Heiligth.,  book  iv.  chap, 
xxxiv.  Winer's  Bealworterh.,  art.  "  Zehnt."  Leyrer  in  Herzog's  Beal' 
EncycL,  1st  ed.  vol.  xviii.  p.  418  f. 

^^  Challa  i.  1.  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  two  words 
usually  rendered  "oats"  and  "rye"  (^j;iK>  n^UB'  and  pS'^B')  ;  especially 
with  regard  to  |"iQ''ti'  =  o-/(p<yv,  ai^uviov^  it  would  certainly  be  more  correct  to 
understand  the  word  as  meaning  a  species  of  oats. 

^^  Challa  ii.  6. 

78  Challa  ii.  7.  See  in  general,  Num.  xv.  17-21 ;  Neh.  x.  38 ;  Ezek. 
xliv.  30.  Philo,  De  praemiis  sacerdotum,  sec.  i.  (Mang.  ii.  233)  :  KtXsvu  yxp 
Toi)?  (TiTOTrovovs/rxi  cexo  -TrxvTog  aTiXTo;  ri  fcoil  (pvpdifiXTo;  eiprov  oL^xipitv 
d'JFxpx'nv  ils  lipiuv  XpyifJiv-  Joseph.  Antt.  iv.  4.  4 :  -roi/g  ts  -Trirrovrxc  to* 
ff/TOv  x,xi  xpTOTTOiovju.ivov;  tuv  'Trifif^.XTUv  xi/Tol;  riuct  yflp-nyiiv.  Mishna 
tractate,  Challa.  Sifra  to  Num.  xv.  17  fF.  in  Ugolini's  Thesaurus,  vol.  xiii. 
p.  1108  if.  Lundius,  Die  alt.  jiid.  Heiligth.  book  iv.  chap,  xxxix.  Saal- 
schiitz,  i.  347.  Haueberg,  pp.  671-673.  Eitter's  Philo  und  die  Halacha, 
p.  118. 
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properly  speaking,  belonging  to  Gud,  and  consequently  they 
required  to  be  ransomed.  Further,  as  a  distinction  had  to  be 
made  between  clean  and  unclean  cattle,  we  accordingly  have 
the  following  more  specific  regulations  with  respect  to  the 
first-born  :  "*  («)  the  first-born  of  the  cattle  that  were  clean  and 
suitable  for  sacrificial  purposes,  i.e.  oxen,  sheep  and  goats, 
were  to  be  given  in  natura.  If  they  were  free  from  blemish 
they  were  to  be  treated  as  sacrifices,  i.e.  the  blood  was  to  be 
sprinkled  upon  the  altar  and  the  fat  consumed  in  the  altar 
fires.*"  The  flesh  could  be  eaten  by  all  who  were  connected 
with  the  order  of  the  priests,  even  by  their  wives,  and  that  in 
any  part  of  Jerusalem  (Num.  xviii.  17,  18;  Neh.  x.  37; 
Ex.  xxii.  29,  xxxiv.  19;  Deut.  xv.  19,  20).*'  But  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  animals  had  any  blemish  about  them, 
they  belonged  no  less  to  the  priests,  only  they  were  to  be 
treated  as  unconsecrated  food  (Deut.  xv.  21-23).*^  (b)  The 
first-born  of  unclean  animals  above  all,  according  to  Philo,  those 
of  the  horse,  the  ass,  and  the  camel — and  here  too  as  in  every 
other  instance  only  the  male  ones — were  to  be  ransomed  by 
the  payment  of  a  certain  sum  of  money  fixed  by  the  priest 
tvith  a  fifth  part  added  (Num.  xviii.  15;  Neh.  x.  37;  Lev. 
xxvii.  27).  An  ass  was  to  be  exchanged  for  a  sheep  (Ex, 
xiii.  13,  xxxiv.  20).  According  to  Josephus,  the  ransom 
would  appear  to  have  been  effected  by  the  payment  of  a 
fixed  sum  of  one  shekel  and  a  half  for  each  beast,  (c)  The 
first-horn  of  man,  i.e.  the  first  child  that  happened  to  be  a  male, 

^^  Subsequent  practico  amalgamated  the  Jehovistic  and  Deuteronomic 
tnactments  with  those  of  the  priest-code,  and  iiiad(>  the  latter  the  standard 
by  which  to  interpret  tliL-m. 

*"  Consequently  the  MLshna  characterizes  the  first-born  alao  as  "  holy," 
but  only  in  the  second  degree,  D''7p  D'^U'Tp,  like  passu  and  the  cattle  tithe, 
Sebachim  v.  8. 

^'  In  the  passage  in  Deuteronomy  the  "thou"  of  xv.  20  has  been  under- 
stood as  though  it  were  addressed  to  the  priests  and  not  (as  was  the  original 
intention  of  the  passage)  to  the  Israelites. 

^^  Accordingly,  in  cases  of  this  .sort  the  flesh  miglit  be  sold  by  the  priests 
even  to  persons  who  did  not  belong  to  their  own  order  and  eaten  by  them  ; 
Bee  Barteuora's  note  on  Bechoruth  v.  1  (in  Surenhusius'  Mishia,  v.  169). 
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required  to  be  "  ransomed  "  as  soon  as  it  was  a  month  old  by 
the  payment  of  five  shekels  (Num.  xviii.  15,  16  ;  comp.  Num. 
iii.  44  ff. ;  Neh.  x.  37;  Ex.  xiii.  13,  xxii.  28,  xxxiv.  20). 
It  was  not  necessary  that  the  boy  sliould  be  presented  at  the 
temple  on  the  occasion  of  his  being  ransomed,  as  has  been 
supposed,  for  the  most  part  on  the  strength  of  Luke  ii.  22.*' 
As  is  expressly  stated  in  the  passages  just  referred  to,  the 
shekels  in  question  were  to  be  those  of  the  Tyrian  standard." 
This  tax  was  imposed  upon  poor  and  rich  alike.^^ 

(2.)  Of  all  the  Jicsh  that  was  slaughtered  generally  the  priests 
were   to   receive   three    portions,  viz.  the    shoulder,  the   two 

*'  See,  on  the  other  hand,  Low,  Die  Lehensalter  in  der  judischen  Literatvr 
(1875),  p.  110  ff. 

^*  Bcchoroth  viii.  7.  A  shekel  of  the  Phoenician  (=the  early  Hebrew) 
standard  amounted  to  somewhere  about  2  marks  62  pfennige  of  German 
money  (Hultsch,  Griechische  und  romische  Meti-ologic,  2nd  ed.  p.  420), 
and  consequently  five  shekels  would  be  equivalent  to  about  13  marks. 
There  can  be  no  question  that,  by  the  "  ransoming,"  the  older  legislation 
(Ex.  xiii.  13,  xxxiv.  20)  does  not  mean  a  buying  back  for  money,  but 
an  exchanging  for  an  animal  that  could  be  used  as  a  sacrifice. 

^^  See  in  general,  Philo,  De  pracmiis  saccrdotum,  sec.  i.  (Mang.  ii.  233)  . 
Tpirou  hri  yipx;  rot  -TrpuroTOx-ct  oLppivintx,  x.a.1  TTM-ura  tuv  y^ipaai.io)v  oacc  Trpo; 
UTTYipiaix^  Kxl  XP^'^'"  dudpUTTUv,  Tocvrot,  yxp  KiKiVit  ()ia.oi()o<}6o(.i  tok  UpufAiuoi; 
uv^poiTTOtg.  Hoau  [/.iu  x.xi  tit pofiocTCou  nal  aiyuv  a-inoi  r»  inyoi/x,  /noaxov; 
xxl  Kpiovg  x,a.\  x'f^'^PP^^ii  £^s/3o5  x,x6xpoi  xal  Trpog  IBsjS^i/  xxl  -Trpoi  Svaixg 
lari  rs  x.a.1  vivof^ioToct'  "hii-pa,  W  xoc-oc-tHi/oci  tuv  uKhuv  'iTavuv  xal  cluuu 
xa,i   xajA.Vj'Kwv  x»l  ruv  'urupot.Tt'hria iuv  f^vj  f.ciiovuTXi  t/i'j  »Z,ixv.     "Eo-t<  Ss 

XXI     TXVTX      TTXf^-TT'Ayjd^ T^V      Ss     TUV     -77  p  UT  OT  6  X  Cil  U     V  i  0)  V     XX&iipU<JiV, 

US  iiz-ep  rov  fiyirs  yovitg  rixvuv  fiyjrs  rixvcc  youiui/  oix^ivyvvadxt,  Tif.ca.TXi 
rv\v  a.'!rxpx'Av  dpyvpiu  priT^,  TrpciaTci^x;  I'jov  ila(pipsiu  xxl  Trii/YjTX  xxi  -TrT^ov- 
siov.  Comp.  also  De  ccn-itate,  sec.  x.  (ed.  Mang.  ii.  391).  Joseph.  A71U. 
IV.  4.  4  :  TUV  TiTpxTToouv  §£  TUV  s/j  TX^   dvaixg  vsvofticrfiivuv  TO  ytvvyidiv  ■Trpu- 

TO:/,     XV     xpiJiV     Y:,    XXTx6v(7XI     '7rapX(I)(,UV     Toils     hplVdlV,    UaTi     XVTOV;     Trxvotxl 

(jiTiioSat  iv  T)5  iipoi  Tcohii'  TUV  0  ov  vsvo{yt.iauiuuv  kadUiv  icxp'  ai/Toig  xxtx 
rovg  TTXTpiovg  vofiov;  tov;  ^saTroTx;  tuv  T(xT0f4,ivuv  aixXov  xxl  TifMcrv  ainols 
ecva(fipeiv,  dudpu-Tfov  Bj  TrpuToroxou  ttivts  oU'hovs.  Mishna  tractate  Bcchoroth. 
Lundius,  Die  alt.  jiid.  Ileiligthumer,  book  iii.  chap.  xliv.  Winer's  Real- 
worterb.,  art.  "  Erstgeburt."  Saalschiitz,  i.  348  f.  Haueberg,  pp.  569-671. 
Frankel,  Ueber  den  Einfluss  der  paldstinischen  Exegese,  etc.,  1851,  p.  98  f. 
(on  the  Sept.  rendering  of  Ex.  xiii.  13  and  xxxiv.  20).  Ritter,  Philo, 
pp.  118-122  (the  most  exhaustive  and  accurate  of  any).  Knobel-Dillmann, 
Exeget.  Handbiich,  note  on  Ex.  xiii.  1,  2.  Low,  Die  Lebensalter  in  der  jiid. 
Literatur,  1875,  pp.  110-118,  3.90-392  (specially  treating  of  the  first-boru 
in  the  case  of  man). 
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cheeks,  and  the  stomach.  This  is  the  sense  in  which  Dent, 
xviii.  3  was  understood,  and  was  tlierefore  taken  as  referring, 
not  to  animals  offered  in  sacrifice,  but  to  those  slaughtered  for 
ordinary  use.  According  to  the  later  interpretation  of  it,  this 
prescription  was  also  regarded  as  applying  exclusively  to  such 
animals  as  were  suitable  for  sacrifices,  viz.  oxen,  sheep  and 
goats.^^ 

(3.)  Again,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sheep-shearing 
had  to  be  given  to  the  priests,  only  in  those  cases  however 
in  which  a  person  owned  more  than  one  sheep — according  to 
the  school  of  Shammai,  when  he  owned  two,  according  to 
Hillel's  school,  on  the  other  hand,  not  unless  he  owned  five. 
This  offering  was  said  to  amount  to  five  Jewish  (  =  ten 
Galilaean)  sela.*' 

III.  Besides  the  regular  offerings,  there  also  fell  to  the 
priests  a  considerable  number  of  an  irregular  and  extra- 
ordinary cliai'acter.  To  this  category  belonged,  fundamentally 
at  least,  a  large  number  of  sacrifices  offered  on  an  almost 
endless  variety  of  occasions  (see  p.  195  f.  above) ;  but  besides 

**  See  in  general,  besides  Deut.  xviii.  3,  Pliilo,  De  praemiis  sacerdotum, 
sec.  iii.  (Mang.  ii,  2."5):  A^rd  ds  rcJu  e^u  roi/  ilut-coi  dvo/i^ivav  iuix-ct  x.piujccyixi 
rpt'ot  ■z-poarirxKTdi  t^  itpu  oi'ooaScti,  (ipet'/^iovot,  kccI  aiw/oi/ct  y,ui  rd  kuaov- 
fiiuov  viuvarpou.  Joseph.  Antt.  iv.  4.  4  :  ttvut  "hi  xal  toIs  kolt  oTkou  SvovoiVy 
li/uyjot.;  iuiKot  r^s  uCruv,  aAXoi  fc'/j  dpriOKSix;,  avocyKyiv  KoyJl^au  to;?  iiptvatv 
rjvvarpov  t£  kccI  )(,i>.vvtov  x,al  tov  ot^idv  jipx^iovcc  to^  Sv/^etro;.  On 
the  meaning  of  x-^'^"""'  (not  the  breast,  but  the  check),  see  notes  on  this 
passage  in  Bernard  and  Havercamp's  editions  of  Josephus,  Mishna 
tractate  Chullin  x.  and  the  corresponding  Gernara,  fol.  130  ff.  Si/ra  to 
Deut.  xviii.  3  in  Ugolini,  vol.  xiii.  1113-1115  (here  too,  as  in  Josephus,  the 
right  foreleg  or  sbouldcr).  Jerome,  Epist.  Ixiv.  ad  Fuhiolam,  chap.  ii. 
(Vallarsi,  i.  355) :  Caeterum  et  alia  tria,  exceptis  primitiis  hosUanini  et  de 
privato  et  de  macello  publico,  ubi  iion  religio  sed  victus  necessitas  est,  sacer- 
dotibus  membra  tribuuntur,  lirachium,  maxilla  et  venter.  Bernard  and 
Havercamp's  editions  of  Joseplms,  notes  on  Antt.  iv.  4.  4.  Saalschiitz,  L 
p.  350.  Haneberg,  p.  57G  f.  Oehler  in  Ilcrzog's  Ucal-Eiiq/cL,  Ist  ed.  vol.  xii. 
p.  181  f.  Knobel's  note  on  Deut.  xviii.  3.  Hitter's  Phil«,  p.  1:^4  f.  Well- 
hausen,  L  p.  158. 

^'^  See  in  general,  Deut.  xviii.  4.  Joseph.  Aiitt.  iv.  4.  4  :  ilvui  6i  dz-up- 
X«f  uvTOi;  y.oci  rr,g  ruu  t;- pc/ietroiu  Kovpoi;.  Mishna,  Chnlliii  xi.  1,  2. 
Sijra  to  Deut.  xviii.  4,  in  Ugolini,  vol.  xiii.  p.  1 1 1.'!.  I'iiilo,  Ik  carttalc,  sec. 
X.  (Mangey,  ii.  391),  erroueou.sly  inchi<les  this  offering  among  the  tithes. 
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these  they  also  received  the  following  offerings :  (1)  The 
consecration  vows,  or  votive  offerings.  These  might  be  of  a 
very  varied  character.  One  could  dedicate  oneself  or  some 
other  person  to  the  sanctuary  (to  the  Lord).  In  such  cases  it 
was  usual  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money  by  way  of  ransom, 
viz.  fifty  shekels  for  a  man  and  thirty  for  a  woman.  But  one 
could  also  dedicate  animals,  houses,  or  lands  to  the  sanctuary. 
If  the  animals  happened  to  be  such  as  could  be  offered  in 
Bacrifice,  then  they  had  to  be  given  in  natura.  But  in  the 
case  of  unclean  animals  and  in  that  of  houses  and  lands,  a 
money  ransom  could  be  paid  as  before,  though  on  certain 
conditions  specified  in  the  law.^^  (2)  A  special  form  of  con- 
secration vow  called  the  Ian,  i.e.  something  irredeemably 
devoted  to  the  sanctuary.  Whenever  anything  was  devoted 
to  the  sanctuary  in  this  form  (as  something  banned,  D^n)  it 
fell  to  it,  i.e.  to  the  priests  in  natura,  whether  it  were  in  the 
shape  of  a  person,  cattle,  or  lands.^  (3)  Lastly,  in  those 
cases  in  which  any  one  had  appropriated  or  otherwise  unlaw- 
fully got  possession  of  anything,  and  in  which  it  was  no 
longer  possible  to  restore  the  property  to  its  rightful  owner,  a 
certain  indemnity  had  to  be  paid,  and  this  also  fell  to  the 
priests.^     With  regard  to  the  two  things  last  mentioned,  the 

^8  See  in  general,  Lev.  xxvii. ;  Deut.  xxiii.  2'2-24c.  Joseph.  Antt.  iv.  4.  4 ; 
Matt.  XV.  5;  Mark  vii.  11.  Luudius,  Die  alt.  jud.  Ilelliythiimer,  book  iii. 
chap.  xlv.  Saalschiitz,  Das  mosahche  Recht,  i.  150-153,  o58-367.  Winer's 
Real-worterb.  art.  "Gelubde."  Oehlerin  Herzog's  Real-Eiicycl.,  1st  ed.  vol. 
iv.  pp.  788-790  (art.  "Gelubde  bei  den  Hebriiern").  Knobel-DillmaDn, 
Ezeget.  Hamlbuch,  notes  on  Lev.  xxvii.  Haneberg,  Die  religiosen  Alter- 
thilmer  der  Bibel,  pp.  370-37G.  Lightfoot,  Horae  hebr.,  note  on  Matt.  xv.  5 
(0pp.  ed.  Roterodamens.  ii.  p.  332  f.).  Edzard,  Tractatus  Talmudlcus, 
Aboda  sara  1710,  p.  294  ff.  Schoettgen,  Horae  hebr.,  Wolf's  Curae  phil. 
in  Nov.  Test..,  and  AVetzstein's  Nov.  Test..,  the  notes  of  tke  three  last- 
mentioned  writers  on  Matt.  xv.  5 ;  see  in  general  the  expositors  on  Matt. 
XV.  5  and  Mark  vii.  11  ;  also  "  Saat  auf  Hoffnung,"  edited  by  Delitzsch  for 
year  1875,  pp.  37-40.  On  the  validity  of  vows  in  the  case  of  women,  see 
Num.  XXX.  ;  Mishna  tractate  Nedarim. 

^  See  Lev.  xxvii.  28 ;  Num.  xviii.  14 ;  Ezek.  xliv.  29.  Saalschiitz,  i, 
368-373.  Winer's  Realworierb.,  art.  "Bann."  Lev.  xxvii.  29  is  not  appli- 
cable here.     See  Knobel-Dillmann's  note  on  this  latter  passage. 

»o  Num.  V.  5-8. 
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law  distinctly  states  that  they  were  to  belong  to  the  priests 
personally,  whereas  the  votive  offering,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  appear  to  have  been  devoted  as  a  rule  to  purposes 
connected  with  the  services  of  the  sanctuary  generally.^^  At 
the  same  time  Josephus  distinctly  affirms  that  the  ransom  of 
fifty  or  of  tliirty  shekels  to  be  paid  in  those  cases  in  which 
any  one  had  devoted  him  or  herself  to  God  formed  part  of 
the  priests  emoluments.^^  Further,  the  Eabbinical  theologians 
hold  that,  besides  the  cherem  and  the  indemnity  offering, 
"the  inherited  field,"  consecrated  as  a  votive  offering  (Lev. 
xxvii.  16-21),  was  also  to  be  included  among  the  twenty- 
four  different  kinds  of  offerings  that  fell  to  the  priests.®* 

To  what  extent  all  the  offerings  to  which  we  have  referred 
were  contributed  by  the  Jews  of  the  dispersion  as  well  it  is  no 
longer  possible  to  say  with  any  degree  of  certainty  in  regard 
to   any  one  of  them   in  particular.^     In   any   case  a   large 

91  Shekalim  iv.  6-8 :  "  When  any  one  consecrates  bis  possessions 
(VDDJ)  .  .  •  and  there  happen  to  be  cattle  amongst  them  suitable  for 
sacrifice,  whether  males  or  females,  then,  according  to  l^bbi  Eliesar,  they 
are  to  be  sold,  the  males  for  burnt-offerings  and  the  females  for  festive 
offerings,  to  those  who  may  be  requiring  them  for  such  purposes,  while  the 
money  with  the  rest  of  the  properly  was  to  be  given  to  the  treasury  for  the 
support  of  the  temple  (n*2n  pna^).  Rabbi  Josua  says:  The  males  are 
sacrificed  as  burnt-offerings,  and  the  females  are  sold  to  such  as  happen  to 
be  requiring  festive  offerings,  while,  with  the  money  realized  from  the  sale, 
burnt-offerings  are  purchased  and  offered  ;  the  residue  of  the  property  goes 
to  the  treasury  for  the  maintenance  of  the  sanctuary.  ...  if  any  one 
consecrates  his  possessions,  and  there  happen  to  be  things  amongst  them 
suitable  for  the  altar,  such  as  wine,  oil,  birds,  then,  according  to  Rabbi 
Eliesar,  these  are  to  be  sold  to  those  who  are  requiring  offerings  of  this 
sort,  while  the  money  thus  realized  is  to  be  spent  in  procuring  burnt- 
offerings  ;  the  residue  of  the  property  goes  to  the  treasury  for  the  support 
of  the  temple." 

•■^  Joseph.  Aiitt.  iv.  4.  4. 

*3  Comp.  the  Rabbinical  passages  quoted  in  note  CO,  above. 

®*  For  material  bearing  upon  this,  see  Challa  iv.  7,  11  ;  Jadajim  iv.  3; 
Chullin  X.  1  (the  three  portions  allotted  to  the  priosis  at  tiie  slaughtering  of 
an  animal  to  be  given  beyond  Palestine  as  well).  Philo,  De  monorchia,  ii.  3 
(Mang.  ii.  224).  Ler/at.  ad  C'ajurn,  sec.  xxiii.  40  (Mang.  ii.  pp.  568  f.,  592). 
Joseph.  And.  xvi.  6.  2-7,  xviii.  9.  1.  The  passages  from  Philo  and 
Josephus  refer  mainly,  of  course,  to  tlie  didiachma  tax,  but  not  to  that 
alone;  see  Aiiit,  yviii.  9-    1:  to'  n  oiapctx^av    .    .    .    *«<   o'7ro'ff«   «AA« 
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number  of  them  was  paid  by  those  of  the  dispersion  as  well, 
while  the  amount  derived  from  all  those  sources  was  of  so 
handsome  a  character  that  the  priests  always  had  a  comfort- 
able provision.  As  little  are  we  any  longer  in  a  position 
always  to  form  anything  like  a  distinct  conception  of  the 
mode  in  which  those  offerings  were  paid.  Many  of  them,  such 
as  the  challa  and  the  three  portions  to  be  given  on  the 
occasion  of  slaughtering  an  animal,  were  of  such  a  nature  that 
they  did  not  admit  of  being  kept  long.  Consequently  to 
carry  these  and  such  as  these  to  Jerusalem  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  them  there  would  be  simply  impossible.  At  any 
rate,  in  all  those  places  in  which  there  happened  to  be  priests, 
they  were  given  to  them  directly.^"  But  so  far  as  it  was 
at  all  practicable,  the  administration  of  the  offerings  was 
centralized  in  Jerusalem.  Thither  they  were  conveyed  and 
handed  over  to  those  appointed  to  receive  them,  and  from 
thence  again  they  were  distributed  among  the  priests.^^ 

This  central  administration  on  the  part  of  the  priests 
extended  to  the  tithe  as  well,  which  in  point  of  fact  was 
delivered,  not  to  the  Levites,  but  to  the  priests,  in  whose  hands 
the  further  disposal  of  it  was  then  left.^^ 

dvoiHl^iinu.  Hottinger,  De  decimis  Judaeoi-um,  p.  100  ff.  {Exercit.  v.). 
Frankel,  Ueher  den  Eivjluss  der  paldstinischen  Exegese  aufdie  alexandrinische 
Hermeneutik  (1851),  p.  98  f. 

^*  It  is  sfiid  in  Terumolh  ii.  4  with  reference  to  the  terumah  :  "  Wherever 
there  happens  to  be  a  priest,  there  the  terumah  of  the  choicest  portions  is  paid 
to  him  ;  but  where  there  is  no  priest  a  terumah  is  to  be  paid  of  something 
that  will  keep."  According  to  Challa  iv.  8,  9,  the  Challa,  things  banned, 
the  first-born,  the  ransom  for  first-born  sons,  the  ransom  for  the  first-born 
of  the  ass,  the  shoulder,  the  cheeks  and  the  stomach  (on  the  occasion  of 
killing  an  animal  for  ordinary  use),  the  portion  of  the  fleece  at  the  sheep- 
shearing,  and  others,  could  be  given  to  any  priest  no  matter  where.  Hence 
it  was  that  the  terumah,  for  example,  and  the  tithe,  and  the  first-boru 
continued  to  be  exacted  even  after  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  Bikkurim 
ii.  3  ;  ShekaJim  viii.  8. 

i*"  See  especially,  2  Chron.  xxxi.  11-19  ;  Neh.  xii.  44,  xiii.  5 ;  Malachi 
iii.  10.  Philo,  Be praemiis,  sec.  iv.  (Mang.  ii.  235  f.)  :  'T^rtp  Is  tou  fcyjUux 
tZu  hlouruu  ouu'hi^siv  ro7g  T^xf^/iccvovat,  xsTiBvn  tx;  ccTrxp^x;  tig  to  iipoD 
KO/iii^eadxi,  Trporepov,  ur  ku&iuh  roii;  Upii;  "hx^Pixviiu. 

^'  Comp.  Joseph.  Vita,  xii.  15  ;  Avtt.  xx.  8,  8,  9.  2,     IJerzfeld,  Gesch  de? 
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Nor  were  tliose  pricsthj  gifts  made  use  of  merely  by  the 
priests  themselves,  but  the  pi-ivilege  of  'participating  in  the 
enjoyment  of  them  was  extended  to  those  connected  with  them  as 
well.  The  only  things  that  had  to  be  partaken  of  exclusively 
by  priests  were  those  known  as  "most  holy"  (see  p.  236, 
above).  All  the  others  might  be  enjoyed  by  the  whole  of  the 
members  of  a  priest's  household — his  wife,  his  daughters  and 
his  slaves,  with  the  exception  however  of  hired  workmen  and 
daughters  married  to  other  than  priests.  But,  in  every 
instance,  only  those  were  at  liberty  to  participate  who  were  in 
a  condition  of  Levitical  purity .^^  With  regard  to  the  priests 
no  distinction  was  made,  on  this  occasion,  between  those  duly 
qualified  to  ofhciate  and  those  debarred  from  doing  so  in 
consequence  of  some  physical  defect  or  infirmity.  These 
latter  might  be  allowed,  when  the  division  to  which  they 
belonged  happened  to  be  serving,  to  go  even  the  length  of 
participating  in  the  "  most  holy  "  things  themselves.*^ 

All  the  offerings  to  which  we  have  hitherto  been  referrinsr 
only  went  to  form  the  personal  emoluments  of  the  priests. 
From  these  are  now  further  to  be  distinguished  those  imposts 
which  were  directly  intended  to  defray  the  expenses  connected 
with  puhlic  worship.     The  most  important  of  them  was  the 

Volkes  Jisrael,  ii.  138  ff.  Delitzscli,  Zcilschr.  f.  luth.  rhcol.  1877,  p.  448  f. 
Wellhausen,  i.  171  f.  Ritter's  Philo  \md  die  llalacha,  p.  123  f.  In  the 
time  of  Nehemiah  the  tithe  was  paid  to  the  Levites  precisely  in  accordance 
with  wliat  is  prescribed  in  the  priest-code,  while  these  in  turn  handed 
over  only  a  tenth  of  the  tithe  to  the  temple  treasury  ;  at  the  same  time  the 
two  things  were  done  under  the  supervision  of  the  priests  (Neh.  x.  38,  39). 
The  Mishna  would  appear  to  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  the  correct 
thing  was  for  the  priests  and  the  Levites  to  receive  their  respective  shares 
dir(>ctly  from  the  hands  of  the  person  paying  the  tithe  (^Maaser  sheni 
T.  6). 

^^  Lev.  xxii.  1-16.  Philo,  De  monarchia,  lib.  ii.  sees,  xiii.-xv.  (ed. 
Mangey,  ii.  pp.  230-233).  Joseph.  Antt.  iv.  4.  4  :  vuvtuv  TtsTuv  to?;  itpsvat 
ti'hovf^ivuv  Kdivoivirj  tiircc^s  kuI  roi);  o'lKirx;  kuI  dv/UTipa;  kxI  yvuxix.ot;,  i^a 

Te>)V     il'TTip     Xf.lxpTY]llCliTUI/    i7Zt((>tprif^iUCtV     SvaiUV'     rctVTCi;    yxp     iv     Tl>>     iipCti    /iCOVOI 

ixTrxvoiniv  0/  oLppive;  rcJi/  hpiuv  uvd/j/nspou.  Tcruinoth  vi.  2,  vii.  2.  Sifra  to 
Lev.  xxii.  10  ff.,  in  Ugolini's  'L'hcs.  vol.  xiii.  p.  1102  ff. 

*•  Lev.  xxi.  22.  Philo,  He  inoiKirrhid,  ii.  13.  Jnsepli.  /!«//.  iii.  12.  2^ 
Pell.  Jud.  V.  7.     Scbachim  xii.  1  ;  Mcnachoth  xiii.  10,  fiu. 
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half-shekel  or  didrachma-tttx}^''  There  was  no  tax  of  this 
description  anterior  to  the  exile,  for  down  to  that  period  it 
had  been  the  practice  for  the  kings  to  provide  the  public 
sacrifices  at  their  own  expense  (Ezek.  xlv.  17  ff.,  xlvi.  13-15, 
according  to  the  Septuagint).  It  was  in  existence  however 
as  early  as  the  days  of  Nehemiah,  although  at  that  time  it 
amounted  only  to  a  third  of  a  shekel  (Neh.  x.  33,  34). 
The  raising  of  it  to  half  a  shekel  cannot  have  taken  place  till 
subsequent  to  Nehemiah's  time.  Consequently,  the  passage 
in  the  Pentateuch  (Ex.  xxx.  11-16),  in  which  the  half- 
shekel  tax  is  prescribed,  must  be  regarded  as  a  later  modifi- 
cation of  the  terms  of  the  priest- code,  which  moreover  is 
probable  for  yet  other  reasons.^"^  The  actual  payment  of  this 
tax  in  the  time  of  Christ  is  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  the 
unquestionable  testimony  of  various  authorities.^"^  Then 
again  it  was  one  that  had  to  be  paid  by  every  male  Israelite 
of  twenty  years  of  age  or  upwards,  no  matter  whether  he  were 
rich  or  poor/*^^  and  that,  in  common  with  all  sacred  tribute,  in 
money  of  the  early  Hebrew  or  Tyrian  (Phoenician)  standard.^"* 

loo  Comp.  Wiuer's  Eealworterh.,  art.  "  Abgaben."  Saalschutz,  i.  pp.  291- 
293.  Wieseler's  C'hronologische  Synopse,  p.  26tl  ff.  Id.,  Beltrdge  zur 
ricJdigen  Wurdigung  der  Evangelien,  p.  108  ff.  Huschke,  Ueher  den  Census 
und  die  Steuer-verfassung  der  fruheren  romischen  Kaiserzeit  (1847),  pjj.  202- 
208.  Keim,  Geschichte  Jesu,  ii.  599  ff.  Notes  of  Meyer  and  other  expositors 
on  Matt.  xvii.  24. 

i°i  See  Wellhausen,  Jahrb.f.  deutsche  Theol.  1877,  p.  412.  The  passage 
in  Exodus  itself  speaks  only  of  one  special  instance  in  which  the  tax  was 
paid,  viz.  on  the  occasion  of  the  numbering  of  the  people  in  the  time  of 
Moses  (Num.  i.).  But  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  this  was  indirectly 
intended  to  furnish  a  legal  basis  on  which  to  found  the  exaction  of  the 
regular  half-shekel  tax.  It  is  also  in  this  sense  that  the  passage  has  been 
understood  so  early  as  by  the  author  of  the  Chronicles  (2  Chron.  xxiv. 
4-10). 

1"'^  Matt.  xvii.  24  ;  Joseph.  AntU  xviii.  9.  1 ;  Bell.  Jud.  vii.  6.  6.  Mishna 
tractate  Shekalim. 

^*3  Ex.  xxx.  14,  15.  Philo,  De  monarchia,  ii.  3  (Maug.  ii.  224)  :  Yipoari- 
TUKTat  yctp  dux  "Koiv  trog  (i.'7ru.p'x,viv  iia(pipiiv  oivo  iix.oactsTQv;  otp^xfiii/ovg. 

i*>*  Tosefta,  Kethuhotli  sdi. fin.  :  "Wherever  money  is  mentioned  in  the 
law,  it  is  Syrian  money  (ni^*  P|D3)  that  is  meant.  The  specimens  of  Hebrew 
shekels  that  have  been  preserved  are  found  really  to  correspond  with  money 
pf   the    Phoenician  stapdard.     A   half-shekel  therefore  is   e^ual   to   tWQ 
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The  time  for  payment  was  the  month  Adar  (somewhere 
about  the  month  of  March) ;  ^^^  while  the  mode  of  procedure 
on  that  occasion  was  to  have  the  whole  of  the  contributions 
payable  by  one  community  gathered  together  and  then  sent 
on  to  Jerusalem,  there  to  be  duly  paid  over  in  name  of  that 
community /°^  This  tax  was  spent  mainly  in  defraying  the 
expense  of  the  daily  burnt- offering,  and  of  all  the  sacrifices 
generally  that  had  to  be  offered  in  the  name  of  the  people,  as 
well  as  for  other  objects  of  a  public  character.^^^  After  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  the  didrachma  had  for  a  long  time 
to  be  paid  toward  the  support  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capi- 
tolinus  in  Eome.^"^  It  is  true  that  in  the  reign  of  Nerva  the 
calumnia  fisci  Judaici  was  put  an  end  to,  but  the  tax  itself 
was  not  repealed.^*^ 

Over  and  above  the  half-shekel  tax,  and  as  forming  a 
matter  of  regular  tribute  for  the  temple,  there  was,  above  all, 
the  furnishing  of  so  much  wood  every  year  as  fuel  for  the  altar 

Tyrian  draclimae,  or  to  something  like  1  mark  31  pfennige  of  German 
money.  Comp.  p.  244,  above.  In  the  time  of  Christ  it  was  only  the 
R(niiaii  standaid  that  was  in  force  in  Palestine  (1  denarius  =  1  Attic 
drachma,  both  of  these  being  soniewhat  heavier  than  the  Tyrian  drachma). 
Consequently,  in  paying  the  sacred  tribute  it  was  very  often  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  the  exchangers. 

J"5  Shekxilhn  i.  1,  3. 

1"''  Shekulim  ii.  1.     Comp.  Matt.  xvii.  24. 

10^  Neh.  X.  33,  34.     Shckallm  iv.  1-3. 

^"8  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  vii.  6.  6.  Dio  Cass.  Ixvi.  7.  Comp.  Sueton.  Domi- 
tian,  12  :  .Judaicus  fiscus  acerbissime  actus  est. 

1"^  We  have  evidence  of  the  first-mentioned  fact  in  the  shape  of  a  coin 
belonging  to  the  reign  of  Nerva  with  the  words  "fisci  Judaici  calumnia 
Bublata "  insci'ibed  upon  it  (Maddou's  Hixtorij  (f  Jewish  Coinage,  p.  199). 
This  cannot  be  taken  as  alluding  to  the  repeal  of  the  tax  itself,  but  merely 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  no  longer  to  be  imposed  in  a  form  so  offensive  to 
the  Jews,  and  therefore,  of  course,  that  it  was  no  longer  to  go  towards  the 
support  of  heathen  worship.  We  find  that  the  tax  itself  was  still  being 
paid  subsequent  to  the  period  here  in  question  ;  comp.  Ajjpian.  Syr.  1.,  and 
especially  Origen's  ICpisl.  ad  African,  .sec.  xiv.  (ed.  Lonunatzscii,  xvii.  44)  : 
Kul  vvv  yovu  Pu^uoctuv  (iuai'Kivovrui/,  kolI  lovhxluv  to  Othpa^ciA-ov  ccuToig 
TiMvuTuu.  The  Rabbinical  writers  again  have  decided  that  the  payment  of 
the  half-shekel  tax  cea*-"!!  to  be  binding  when  the  temple  ceases  to  exist 
{S/ukalim  viii.  8). 
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of  burnt-offering.""  As  early  as  the  time  of  Nehemiah  it  was 
ordained  that  the  priests,  the  Levites  and  the  people  were  at 
certain  periods  of  the  year  to  furnish  the  necessary  supply  of 
wood  for  the  altar,  all  of  them  according  to  the  houses  of  their 
fathers,  their  turn  being  decided  by  lot  (Neh.  x.  34,  xiii,  31). 
At  a  later  period  the  "  wood  offering  "  took  place,  for  the  most 
part,  on  the  15tli  of  the  mouth  Ab,  a  day  which,  for  this  very 
reason,  came  to  acquire  a  certain  festive  character.^"  How- 
ever, at  this  same  period  wood  was  also  furnished  by  certain 
families   on    other    days    besides  the   one   just  mentioned."' 

i'**  On  this  see  Herzfeld's  GescMclde  des  Volhes  Jisrael,  ii.  144  f.  Griitz, 
GescJiichte  der  JuJcn,  3rd  cd.  iiu  pp.  012  (note  1)  and  6G8  (note  14).  Deren- 
bourg's  Hisioire  de  la  Palestine,  p.  109,  note  2.  Hamburger,  Real-Eiicycl. 
fur  Bibel  und  Talmud,  part  ii.  p.  881  f.,  art.  "  Opferholzspende." 

^^1  Megillath  Taanith,  sec.  xi.  (in  Derenbourg,  pp.  443,  445).  Joseph. 
Bell.  Jud.  ii.  17.  6  :  TVig  tZu  ^vT^oWop'iuv  ioprrji  ovan;,  iv  ri  'ura.oiv  £^of  v'Knv  t^ 
jSa^oi  '7rpQi((}ipiiv.  Seeing  that  in  Bdl.  Jud.  ii.  17.  7,  Josephus  designates 
the  (]a.y  following  the  delivery  of  tlie  wood  as  the  fifteenth  of  lot-casting 
(=Ab),  it  would  follow  from  this  that  tlie  delivery  took  place  on  the  four- 
teenth of  Ab.  But,  according  to  the  Rabbinical  sources,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  fifteenth  of  Ab  was  the  principal  day  ;  see  Megillath 
Taanith,  sec.  xi. ;  Mishna,  Taanith  iv.  5,  iv.  8  ;  in  general  also,  Taanith  iv.  4  ; 
McgUla  i.  3 ;  Jer.  Taanith  G8^  69^;  Mcgilla  70c  ;  Bab.  Taanith  28a-31a. 

^'2  Mishna,  Taanith  iv.  5:  "The  dates  fixed  for  the  furnishing  of  the 
wood  on  the  part  of  the  priests  and  the  people  were  the  following  nine 
days : — 

1.  On  the  first  of  Nisan  it  was  furnished  by  the  family  of  Arach  of  the 

tribe  of  Judah  (conip.  Ezra  ii.  5  ;  Neh.  vii.  10). 

2.  On  the  twentietli  of  Tamnius  by  the  family  of  David  of  the  tribe  of 

Judah  (comp.  Ezra  vui.  2). 
8.  On  the  fifth  of  Ab  by  the  family  of  Pareosh  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
(comp.  Ezra  ii.  3,  viii.  3,  x.  25 ;  Neh.  iii.  25,  vii.  8,  x.  15). 

4.  On  the  seventh  of  Ab  by  the  family  of  Jonadab  the  liechabite  (comp. 

2  Kings  s.  15,  23  ;  Jer.  xxxv.  8  ;  1  Chron.  ii.  55). 

5.  On  the  tenth  of  Ab  by  the  family  of  Senaa  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 

(comp.  Ezra  ii.  35  ;  Neh.  iii.  3,  vii.  38). 

6.  On  the  fifteenth  of  Ab  by  the  family  of  Sattu  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 

(comp.  Ezra  ii.  8,  x.  27  ;  Neh.  vii.  13,  x.  15). 
On  this  same  day  by  The  priests. 
The  Levites. 

Those  of  unknown  descent. 
The  Bene  Gonbe  Eli  and  the  Bene  Koz'e  Kezi'oth. 

7.  On  the  twentieth  of  Ab  by  the  family  of  Pachatli-Moah  of  the  tribe  of 

Judah  (comp.  Ezra  ii.  C,  viii.  4,  x.  30;  Neh.  iii.  11,  vii.  11,  x.  15). 
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Every  species  of  wood  was  allowable  except  that  of  the  olive 
and  the  vine."^ 

Then,  in  the  last  place,  freeinll  offerin/js  formed  a  copious 
source  of  wealth  for  the  temple.  We  have  already  stated  that 
probahly  the  largest  share  of  the  vows  did  not  fall  to  the  priests 
personally,  hut  was  used  to  defray  the  expenses  incurred  in 
connection  with  the  services  of  the  sanctuary  (see  p.  247, 
above).  But  however  this  might  be,  that  was  certainly  the 
case  with  regard  to  those  vows  that  were  formed  for  some 
particular  purpose,  as  well  as  those  other  voluntary  gifts  which 
did  not  assume  exactly  the  character  of  a  vow."*  Very  often 
objects  were  presented  that  could  be  turned  to  account  either 
in  connection  with  the  services  of  the  temple  or  in  the  way 
of  ornamenting  it."^  For  example,  to  mention  just  a  single 
instance,  one  could  present  so  much  gold  in  the  shape  of  a  few 
leaves,  or  grapes,  or  clusters  of  grapes,  with  a  view  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  golden  vine  that  was  placed  over  the  entrance  to 
the  temple ;  "*  the  wealthy  Alabarch  Alexander  of  Alexandria 
provided  the  gold  and  silver  with  which  the  gates  of  the 
court  were  covered;"'  nor  was  it  uncommon  fur  distinguished 
Gentiles  to  present  gifts  to  the  temple  (on  this  see  close  of 
present  paragraph).  As  a  rule,  however,  the  gifts  were 
bestowed  in  the  shape  of  money,  and  then  even  the  poor 
widow's  mite  was  not  unwelcome  (Mark  xii.  41-44 ;  Luke 
xxi.  1-4).  In  the  treasury  of  the  temple  thirteen  trumpet- 
shaped  boxes  were  erected,  and  into  these  the  money  was 
dropped  that  was  intended  for  the  various  purposes  connected 
with  the  religious  services.     No  fewer  than  six  of  those  boxes 

8.  On  the  twentieth  of  Elul  by  tlio  family  of  Adln  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 

(comp.  Ezra  ii.  15,  viii.  G  ;  Nch.  vii.  20,  x.  17). 

9.  On  the  first  of  Tebcth  by  tlic  family  of  Pareosh  for  the  second  time." 
"3  Tamid  ii  3.     Otherwise,  aecording  to  the  Book  of  Jubilees,  ehap.  xxi, 

(in  Ewald's  Jahrli.  der.  hlbl.  Wmciii>ch.  iii.  19).  Tcstam.  xii.  Patriarch. 
Leri^  chap.  ix. 

*'*  That  at  least  a  formal  di.sliiiction  was  made  between  vows  (D''"n3)  and 
freewill  nffcrinrjs  (ni!n3)  "lay  be  seen  from  I\fc(jiU(i  i.  (5. 

''*  See  in  general,  Joseph.  Bdl.  Jud.  v.  13.  0  ;  Mislina,  Jama  iii.  10. 

"«  Middolh  iii.  8,/h.  *"  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  v.  5.  3. 
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were  for  the  reception  of  "  voluntary  gifts  "  pure  and  simple, 
without  the  object  for  which  they  were  intended  being  further 
specified ;  and  the  whole  of  these  latter  were  expended,  at 
least  so  the  Mishna  affirms,  in  the  purchase  of  burnt-offerings 
(just  because  it  was  supposed  that  in  these  most  benefit 
would,  so  to  speak,  accrue  to  God)."^ 


in.  THE  VARIOUS  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  PRIESTHOOD. 

As  the  priests  were  so  numerous,  their  emoluments  so 
plentiful,  and  their  functions  so  varied,  it  was  necessary  that 
there  should  also  be  an  extensive  apportioning  among  them 
of  the  different  departments  of  the  service.  As  we  have 
already  pointed  out  in  a  previous  section,  the  whole  priest- 
hood was  divided  into  twenty-four  families,  each  of  which 
formed  a  distinct  body,  with  presidents  and  elders  at  its  head. 
But  apart  from  this  social  organization  of  the  entire  order, 
there  was  further,  the  organism  of  the  special  functions  con- 
nected with  the  multifarious  services  of  the  sanctuary.  Of 
those  special  offices  there  were  two  that  (at  least  during  the 
last  century  of  the  temple's  existence,  to  which  period  the 
following  account  is  to  be  understood  as  applying)  were 
conspicuous  above  all  the  others,  and  to  these  we  will  here 
assign  the  foremost  place. 

1.  The  head  of  the  whole  priesthood  was  the  supreme,  or  as 
we  usually  designate  him,  the  high  priest,  ^nj  |n3,  up^iepev^}^^ 
The  characteristic  feature  about  the  position  of  this  distin- 
guished functionary  was  the  combining  in  one  and  the  same 
person  of  both  a  civil  and  a  sacred  dignity.     Not  only  was  he 

11*  Shekalim  vi.  5,  6. 

11^  Comp.  on  this  functionary,  Winer^s  Realworterh.  under  word.  Oehler's 
art.  "  Hoherpriester,"  in  Herzog's  Real-Encycl.  (1st  ed.  vol.  vi.  pp.  198-206, 
2nd  ed.  vi.  pp.  237-245,  revised  by  Delitzsch),  and  the  literature  quoted  in 
both  those  works  ;  also  Graf's  art.  "  Priester,"  in  Scheukel's  Bihellcx.  Well- 
hausen's  Gesch.  Israels,  i.  pp.  153-156.  Riehm,  Handworterh.  des  hihl.  Alter' 
turns,  under  word. 
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the  supreme  religious  functionary,  the  one  to  whom  alone 
pertained  the  privilege  of  performing  certain  acts  of  worship 
of  the  highest  religious  significance,  such  as,  above  all,  the 
offering  of  the  sacrifice  on  the  great  day  ol  atonement,  but 
he  was  also,  at  the  same  time,  thfl  supreme  civil  head  of  the 
people,  the  supreme  head  of  the  State,  in  so  far,  that  is,  as  the 
State  was  not  under  the  sway  of  foreign  rulers.  In  the  days 
of  national  independence  the  hereditary  Asmonaean  high 
priests  were  priests  and  kings  at  one  and  the  same  time; 
while,  at  a  later  period  again,  the  high  priests  were,  at  least 
the  presidents  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and  even  in  all  political 
matters,  the  supreme  representatives  of  the  people  in  their 
relations  with  the  Eomans  (for  details,  see  §  23.  IV., 
above).  As  was  to  be  expected,  considering  the  distinguished 
social  position  which  he  held,  the  high  priest  did  not 
officiate  except  on  festival  occasions.  He  was,  in  fact,  legally 
bound  to  do  so  only  on  the  great  day  of  atonement,  when  he 
was  called  upon  to  offer  before  the  Lord  the  great  sin-offering 
of  the  people  (Lev.  xvi.) ;  though,  according  to  later  usage,  he 
was  further  required  to  offer  the  daily  sacrifice  during  the 
week  immediately  preceding  the  great  day  of  atonement."" 
Otherwise  he  was  left  perfectly  free  to  sacrifice  only  when 
he  felt  disposed  to  do  so."^  According  to  the  testimony  of 
Josephus,  he  officiated,  as  a  rule,  every  Sabbath  day,  and  on 
the  occasion  of  the  new  moons  or  other  festivals  in  the  course 
of  the  year."'^  We  must  beware  of  confounding  with  the 
sacrifices  just  mentioned,  and  which  he  offered  as  representing 
the  people  and  in  their  name,  the  daily  meat-offering  which 
he  required  to  offer  purely  on  his  own  account  (Lev.  vi.  12-1  6). 
But  on  those  latter  occasions  it  was  not  so  much  required  that 
he  himself  should  officiate   (which  he  seldom  did)  as  that  he 

"0  Jomn  i.  2.  '"i  ./,„„„  ;.  y  ;   rcimid  vii.  3. 

'2^  ]t<il.  Jial.  V.  5.  7  :  o  3s  dpxtipiv;  otvf,ti  i^tv  avu  oti/rolc,  ct'h'h'  ovk  oiti,  Ta7( 
ei  f/iQof*ti,ai  Kxl  uov/nriuicti;  Kxi  tt  ri;  inpT'/i  Trarpiog  v)  Trccv/jyvpig  7rx;>0yifio;  ocyo- 
ftivn  S/  tTovg.  It  furtlier  appears  that  the  higli -priestly  functions  had  been 
actually  discharged  by  the  Asmonaean  princes.  See  Joseph.  Antt.  xiiL 
10.  8  (John  Hyrcanus),  xiii.  13.  5  (Alexander  Jannaeus). 
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should  defray  the  cost  of  the  offerinos.^"^  Tlie  somewhat 
unique  character  of  the  high  priest's  position  found  further 
expression  in  the  special  purity  and  holiness  that  were 
expected  of  him  (see  pp.  211,  214,  above),  as  well  as  in  the 
gorgeous  otficial  attire  which  he  wore  when  exercising  his 
sacred  functions.^^*  Only  at  that  part  of  the  service  on  the 
great  day  of  atonement  at  which  he  entered  the  holy  of  holies, 
he  wore  a  simple  white  dress,  which  however  was  made  of 
the  most  expensive  Pelusian  and  Indian  linen  (or  cotton  1)}^^ 

^*3  Joseph.  Aiitt.  iii.  10.  7.  For  a  fuller  treatment  of  the  matter,  see 
chap.  iv.  below. 

^^*  The  Biblical  and  post-Biblical  sources  dwell  with  peculiar  delight  upon 
the  splendour  of  this  attire.  See  Ex.  xxviii.  and  xxix.  ;  Sirach  xlv.  6-13, 
1.  5  S.  Aristeas,  ed.  Mor.  Schmidt,  in  Merx'  Archiv,  i.  271.  21-272.  9  (in 
Havercamp's  JosepJius,  ii.  2.  113).  Philo,  Vita  3Iosis,  iii.  11-14  (ed.  Mang. 
ii.  151-155)  ;  De  monarchia,  ii.  6,  6  (ed.  Mang.  ii.  225-227).  Joseph.  Antt. 
iii.  7.  4^7,  and  Bell.  Jud.  v.  5.  7.  Mishna,  Joma  vii.  5.  Jerome's  Epist.  ad 
i^aZ^foZam, chap. x.-xviii.(ed.Vallarsi,i.3C0-366).  Among  the  literature  given 
at  the  head  of  this  section  we  would  specially  refer  the  reader  to  Joh.  Brauu, 
Vestitus  sacerdotum  Hehraeorum,  Amst.  1680.  Lundius,  Die  alt.  jud.  Heiligth. 
book  iii.  chap,  iv.-viii.  Bened.  Dav.  Carpzov,  De  pontificum  Hehraeorum- 
vestitu  sacro  (in  Ugolini's  TJies.  vol.  xii.,  ibid,  in  vols.  xii.  and  xiii.,  and  other 
monographs  besides).  Ugolini's  Tkes.  vol.  xiii.  pp.  163-434.  Bahr's  Sym- 
hnlik  des  mos.  Cult.  ii.  61-165.  Leyrer's  art.  ''  Kleider,  heilige  bei  den 
Hebriiern,"  in  Herzog's  Real-EncycL,  1st  ed.  vol.  vii.  714-722,  and  the  litera- 
ture quoted  there.  Haneberg,  Die  relig.  Alterthimer  dcr  Bibel,  pp.  534-555. 
De  Saulcy,  Revue  archeologique,  new  series,  vol.  xx.  1869,  pp.  91-115. 
Likewise  the  literature  of  the  subject  of  the  high  priest  quoted  in  note  119. 
In  the  library  of  the  University  of  Giessen  there  is  a  very  learned  work  in 
manuscript  by  Martinus  Mauritii,  entitled  De  re  vestiaria  Hehraeorum,  1685 
(^Cod.  Oissens.  593-595).  During  the  Roman  period  a  serious  political  dis- 
pute arose  about  the  custody  of  the  high  priest's  dress,  see  Joseph.  Antt.  xv. 
11.4,  xviii.  4.  3,  xx.  1.  1,  2  ;  further  Theol.  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1872,  pp.  627-630. 
At  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  this  splendid  attire  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans  (Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  vi.  8.  3). 

i^''  Lev.  xvi.  4.  Mislma,  Joma  iii.  7  (on  the  materials  here  referred  to, 
comp.  note  215,  below).  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  v.  5.  7  :  TO-vryiv  y.iu  otv  r^v 
iuSviTX  [oiiji]  iijlopu  rou  oi'A'Aov  ^^^pouou,  "KirOTipau  6  dm'hcc/^/ixvsi'  oVoVs  [3f] 
i'laioi  it;  TO  oi'hvTov.  The  words  within  brackets  are  here  to  be  deleted. 
The  high  priest  wore  the  linen  dress  ([3^  "ilja)  only  when  performing 
those  parts  of  the  service  that  had  special  reference  to  the  great  day  of 
atonement.  When  performing  the  others  however,  he  wore  his  more 
gorgeous  dress  (ant  '^1^2)  on  the  great  day  of  atonement  as  well  as  on  any 
other  occasion.  For  further  particulars  on  this  point,  see  Joma  iii.  4.  6, 
vii.  1.  3,  4;  comp.  besides,  Joseph.  Ault.  4.  3  (when  the  Romans  had  the 
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2.  Next  to  the  high  priest  in  point  of  rank  came  the  jJD 
or  IJp,  Aramaic  l^P,  regarding  whose  functions  the  conceptions 
of  the  Eabbinical  authorities  are  anything  but  clear.  They 
seem  to  think  that  he  was  simply  the  representative  of  the 
high  priest,  and  that  his  chief  function  was  to  act  as  the 
substitute  of  this  latter,  should  he  happen  to  be  disqualified 
for  taking  part  in  the  worship  in  consequence  of  Levitical 
defilement ;  and  this  view  has  also  continued  to  be  the  prevail- 
ing one  among  Christian  scholars  down  to  the  present  daj}^^ 
But  it  is  undoubtedly  erroneous.  Among  all  the  passages  in 
the  Mishna  in  which  the  po  is  mentioned  there  is  not  one 
that  throws  any  further  light  whatever  upon  his  official 
position.  All  they  can  be  said  to  tell  us  is  that  he  stood  next 
to  the  high  priest  in  point  of  rank.  When  the  high  priest 
drew  the  lot,  in  the  case  of  the  two  he-goats,  on  the  great  day 
of  atonement,  the  po  stood  at  his  right  hand,  while  the  presi- 
dent of  the  division  or  course  that  happened  to  be  serving 
(ns  rT'n  K'X"))  was  at  his  left.^^^  Again,  when  he  had  occasion 
to  read  a  portion  from  the  Scriptures,  the  president  of  the 
synagogue  handed  the  roll  to  the  pD,  who  in  turn  passed  it  to 
the  high  priest. ^^*  Also  when  he  happened  to  offer  the  daily 
sacrifice,  the  po  was  still  found  at  his  side.^^^  From  all  this 
however   we   are   not  at  liberty  to  infer   that  the    segan  (I 

dress  in  their  custody  they  allowed  the  Jews  to  have  the  use  of  it  rptalv 
irjpTuii  iKocarov  'irovg  kuI  koitcc  toj»  vyiittsixu,  i.e.  on  the  great  day  of 
atonement). 

12"  See  in  general,  Buxtorf's  Lex.  Cliald.  under  word  po.  Selden,  De 
successione  in  pontijicatuin  Ebracorum,  ii.  1.  Lightfoot,  Miiilstcrium  icmpli, 
V.  1  (0pp.  i.  G87  f.).  Sheringam  on  Joma  iii.  9  (in  Surenhusius'  Minhna, 
ii.  223).  Carpzov,  Apparatus  liiatorico-critlcua,  p.  98  f.  Vitiinga,  Ohser- 
valiones  mcrae  (172.3),  lib.  vi.  cap.  xxiii.  pp.  .517-531.  Blussius,  1711, 
Uvcrkampf,  1739  (both  quoted  by  Mcusol,  Bibliothcca  hislorica,  i.  2.  1G5). 
Quandt,  De  pontificis  maximi  sujj'raganeo  (in  Ugolini's  llies.  vol.  xii.  pp. 
9G3-1028).  Oehler's  art.  "  Hohcrpriester,"  in  Ilerzog's  Bcal-Encycl,  1st  ed. 
vi.  204.  Haneberg,  Die  reli;/.  Altcrlh.  dcr  Bihel^  p.  558  f.  Levy,  Cliald. 
Wlirth.  under  word  po.  Idem,  Neidiehr.  Wiirlerb.  under  same  word.  On 
the  D"'3JD  in  the  Old  Testament,  consult  Gesenius'  Thesaurus;  under  word. 

'^^  ./(imn  iii.  9,  iv.  1.  ^^8  joma  vii.  1  ;  Said  vii.  7-8. 

i-'O  Tainid  vii.  3. 
DIV.  II.  VOL.  a.  & 
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prefer  this  Aramaic  form  because  we  are  unable  to  say  for 
certain  what  the  Hebrew  form  of  the  singular  was)  was 
intended  to  act  as  the  high  priest's  substitute  on  those 
occasions  on  which  he  was  prevented  from  ofiiciating  himself. 
Such  an  inference  would  be  decidedly  wrong.  For  what  the 
Mishna  says  with  regard  to  this  matter  of  the  substitute  is 
rather  to  this  effect :  "  Seven  days  before  the  great  day  of 
atonement  it  is  customary  to  appoint  some  other  priest  (pa 
nnx)  to  be  ready  to  take  the  place  of  the  high  priest  in  the 
event  of  any  accident  happening  to  the  latter  calculated  to 
interrupt  the  service."  ^^  This  would  surely  have  been 
extremely  superfluous  if  there  had  been  a  permanent  official 
whose  duty  it  was  to  act  as  the  high  priest's  representative  or 
substitute.  It  appears  to  me  that  we  need  have  no  difficulty 
in  arriving  at  a  true  and  distinct  conception  as  to  what  was 
the  real  position  of  the  segan,  if  we  will  only  take  due  note 
of  the  way  in  which  the  term  d^jjd  is  rendered  in  the  Septua- 
gint.  For  we  find  that  there  it  is  almost  invariably  repre- 
sented by  a-rpaTTj'yol}^^  Consequently,  the  pD  can  have  been 
no  other  than  the  aTpaT7)ryb<;  rov  lepov,  the  captain  of  the  temple, 
whom  we  find  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Greek  sources, 
both  in  Josephus  and  the  New  Testament.^^^  To  this  func- 
tionary was  entrusted  the  chief  superintendence  of  the 
arrangements  for  preserving  order  in  and  around  the  temple. 
And  so  when  we  consider  the  very  important  nature  of  this 

13*>  Joma  i.  1. 

131  So  Jer.  li.  23,  28,  67 ;  Ezek.  xxiii.  6,  12,  23  ;  Ezra  ix.  2  (Vulgate 
omits  it)  ;  Neh.  ii.  16,  iv.  8,  xii.  40,  xiii.  11  ;  Dan.  iii.  2,  27,  vi.  8.  In  a 
very  few  instances  we  have  a.px.ovng,  Isa.  xli.  25  ;  Neb.  iv.  13,  v.  7,  vii.  5  ; 
and,  on  one  solitary  occasion,  auzpa.'Tra.t,  Dan.  ii.  48. 

i'"*-  Acts  iv.  1  :  0  arpxTYiyoq  rov  Upov.  Similarly  Acts  v.  24,  26.  Josephus, 
Antt.  XX.  6.  2:  'Avauictv  tov  dpxtipiot.  x.ot,i  rou  arpxryiyov  ' Avxuou.  Bell, 
Jud.  vi.  5.  3  :  oi  tou  ispov  (puXaxst;  Viyyiiha,v  ru  arpxTYiyu.  Antt.  XX.  9.  3: 
Toy  ypxfificCTBX  TOV  arpoCTYiyovvro^  ^^'hicci^oe.pov.  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  17.  2; 
'EAsu^ctpo;  vlog  ''h.va.v'tov  rov  dpy^npiui,  vsuviocg  dpxavrxroc,  arpot-nnyuv 
Tori.  It  is  quite  possible  that,  in  several  of  the  last-mentioned  passages, 
instead  of  its  being  the  chief  arpotrviyos  that  was  meant,  it  was  rather  one  of 
the  subordinate  arournyoi  who  were  also  among  the  temple  officials,  as  will 
be  pointed  out  immediately. 
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office,  we  can  quite  easily  understand  how  the  priest  who  had 
the  honour  to  hold  it  should  have  been  regarded  as  second 
only  to  the  high  priest  himself. 

Besides  the  segan  or  a-TpaTr]<y6<i  in  the  singular,  we  also 
meet  with  the  plural  form  n'':3D  or  arpaTTj'yoL  When  the 
festive  processions  of  the  country  people  went  up  to  Jerusalem 
with  the  first-fruits,  it  was  usual  for  the  foremost  amone  the 
priests  to  go  out  to  meet  them,  namely  the  riins  and  D"'JJD  and 
nnara/^*  The  two  first  of  those  categories,  the  ninsi  and 
the  '^"'^^9'  correspond  to  the  ol  dp'^cepel'i  koI  arparijyol  of  Luke 
xxii.  4,  52,^^*  What  we  are  to  understand  by  the  dp^cepel^; 
has  been  already  pointed  out  at  p.  201  £f.  above.  But  the 
D''3JD  or  aTpaT7]yoi  are  in  any  case,  so  far  as  the  nature  of 
their  office  is  concerned,  of  the  same  order  as  the  po  or 
aTpaTT]y6<;,  only  holding  a  somewhat  lower  rank,  and  therefore 
captains  of  the  temple  police  as  much  as,  though  subordinate 
to,  the  chief  crTpar7]y6<;}^*'^ 

In  the  lists  of  the  priests  that  are  given  in  several  passages 
in  the  Talmud  those  who  rank  next  to  the  MgJi  priest  and  the 
segan  are  the  presidents  of  the  courses  of  service,  those  at  the 
head  of  the  twenty-four  leading  divisions  (-iDtyon  trs"»)  being 
mentioned  first,  and  those  at  the  head  of  tlie  sub-divisions 
(3N  n'l  *l:>S"i)  coming  next."^  The  functions  of  tliose  presidents 
had  however  no  immediate  reference  to  the  worship,  but  to 
the   priesthood    as    a    corporate    body,  in    which    aspect  we 

"''  Bikkurim  iii.  3. 

^^*  The  nins  and  D''JJD  are  also  frequently  conjoined  in  this  way  in  the 
Old  Testament  (Jer.  li.  1'3,  28,  57  ;  Ezek.  xxiii.  G,  12,  23).  In  such  cases 
the  Septuagint  rendering  is,  as  a  rule,  ityi/^ione;  (or  sjyov.asvo/)  y.ai  oTpxTriyoi, 
in  one  instance  (Jer.  li.  67)  it  is  upy^oun:  kxI  oTpetT-ziyoi.  Consequently  in 
the  i)assage  quote<l  from  the  Mislina,  viz.  Bikknnm  iii.  3,  as  above,  iu 
which  it  is  priests  that  are  iu  question,  the  nins  can  scarcely  be  otlier  than 
tlie  dpXi'^pu;,  for  the  cLp^^oure;  among  the  priests  are  simply  the  doxnpu;. 
Tiiis  is  corroborated  by  tlie  form  of  expression  made  use  of  by  Luke. 

134a  Possibly  the  D^^HDH  po,  Iv-  Chananiah,  so  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
Mishnn,  was  a  po  of  tins  sort.     On  this  jiersonage,  soe  §  25.  IV. 

^"'^  See  especially,  2'osefta  Ilorajoth,  Jin.  (ed.  Zuckermandol,  p.  47G); 
Jer.  Ilorajoth  48'',  iu  Ugolini's  Thesauru.i,  vol.  xiii.  p.  870. 
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have  already  had  occasion  to  speak  of  them  at  p.  2  2  0  f.  The 
sacred  functions,  properly  so  called,  which  still  fall  to  be 
mentioned  here  besides  those  of  the  high  priest  and  the  segan, 
are  those  that  related  partly  to  the  administration  of  the 
possessions  and  stores  helonging  to  the  sanctuary,  partly  to  the 
sioperintendence  of  the  temple  police,  and  partly  to  the  religious 
services  themselves.  All  that  we  know  with  respect  to  those 
three  categories  is  substantially  as  follows.^^® 

I.  A  very  important  function  was  that  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  vast  amount  of  property  belonging  to  the  temple. 
The  store-chambers  of  the  sanctuary  were  filled  with  posses- 
sions of  multifarious  kinds  piled  in  masses  one  upon  another. 
First  there  were  the  utensils  employed  in  the  sacrificial 
worship,  which  of  themselves  represented  a  handsome  sum, 
and  consisting  of  a  whole  host  of  gold  and  silver  basins,  cups, 
pots  and  articles  of  a  like  kind  used  for  such  purposes  as 
catching  up  and  sprinkling  the  blood,  for  offering  the  frank- 
incense and  the  meat-  and  drink-offerings,  etc."^  Again  there 
were  large  quantities  of  curtains,  and  priests'  garments,  and  of 
the  materials  required  for  making  them.^^*  And  there  were, 
in  particular,  vast  collections  of  natural  products,  viz. :  flour 
Rnd  oil  for  the  meat-offerings,  wine  for  the  drink-offerings, 
fragrant  substances  with  which  to  make  the  frankincense,  and 
in  addition  to  these  things,  the  offerings  contributed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  priests.^^^     But,  above  all,  there  were   also  the 

136  Cotnp.  Ligbtfoot,  Minister ium  templi,  cap.  v.  and  vii.  Herzf eld's 
Geschichte  des  Volkes  Jisrael,  i.  387-424.  Haneberg,  Die  relig.  Alterth.  p. 
655  ff.  Graf  in  Merx'  Archiv,  i.  226-282.  Also  ia  general  the  literature 
of  the  subject  of  the  Levitcs  as  quoted  in  note  43  above. 

137  See  in  general,  Ezra  i.  9-11,  viii.  26,  27  ;  1  Mace.  L  21-23  ;  Joseph. 
Antt.  xiv.  4.  4 ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  7.  6,  v.  13.  6,  vi.  6.  2,  vi.  8.  3  ;  Joma  iii.  10, 
iv.  4.  According  to  Tamid  iii.  4,  ninety-three  gold  and  silver  utensils  were 
required  for  the  daily  service  ;  while,  according  to  Chagiga  iii.  8,  three  seta 
of  each  were  kept.  For  a  few  particulars,  see  Ex.  xxv.  29,  38,  xxvii.  3, 
xxxvii.  16,  23,  xxxviii.  3  ;  Num.  iv.  7,  9,  14. 

138  Bell.  Jud.  vi.  5.  2,  vi.  8.  3. 

189  Neb.  xii.  44,  xiii.  5,  9,  12  ;  1  Chron.  ix.  20 ;  Bell  Jud,  v.  13,  6,  vi 
8.  3 ;  Antt.  xiv.  4.  4  ;  Bell.  Jud.  I  7.  6. 
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large  sums  of  money  that  were  deposited  in  the  store-houses  of 
the  temple,  and  which  were  of  such  a  colossal  character  that 
they  not  unfrequently  tempted  greedy  foreign  potentates  to 
plunder  them,  and  yet  it  would  appear  that  they  were  always 
speedily  replaced."*^  Then,  in  the  last  place,  there  fall  to 
be  added  to  the  heaps  of  money  stored  in  the  temple  the 
various  sums  deposited  there  by  private  individuals ;  for  it 
was  quite  common  to  lodge  such  deposits  in  the  temple  from 
a  feeling  that  the  sacredness  of  tlie  place  afforded  the  best 
possible  guarantee  for  their  security."^  All  the  money  and 
the  various  articles  of  value  were  kept  in  separate  reposi- 
tories (ya^ocpuXaKia)  in  the  inner  court  of  the  temple,  and 
not  only  did  they  require  to  be  constantly  watched,  but  in 
consequence  of  the  receiving  on  the  one  hand  and  giving  out 
on  the  other  that  were  continually  going  on,  it  was  necessary 
that  they  should  be  under  careful  administration."^ 

The  treasurers,  to  whom  the  administration  in  question  was 
entrusted,  were  called  <ya^o<^vkaKe<i  in  Greek "'  and  Ci''"13ra  in 

**<•  Attempt  to  plunder  by  Heliodorus  (2  Mace,  iii.) ;  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  (1  Mace.  i.  21-2.3).  Pompey  leaves  the  treasury  intact  (Antt. 
xiv.  4.  4;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  7.  6);  Crassiis  plunders  it  {Antt.  xiv.  7.  1  ;  Bell. 
Jud.  L  8.  8,  carrying  off  2000  talents)  ;  so  also  Sahinns,  after  the  death  of 
Herod  {AiHL  xvii.  10.  2,  /h.  ;  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  3.  3,  fin.)  ;  Pilate  (Antt.  xviii. 
3.  2 ;  Bell.  Jud,  ii.  9.  4)  ;  Fhrn.t  (Bell.  .Jud.  ii.  14.  6).  Comp.  besides,  ou 
the  iepo;  dnaotvpog  in  general,  Matt,  xxvii.  6 ;  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  v.  5.  1  ; 
Antt.  XX.  9.  7. 

'<!  2  Mace.  iii.  10-12,  15.  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  vi.  6.  2.  This  was  often 
done  in  tlie  case  of  heathen  temples  as  well.  See  in  general,  Winer's 
lieulworterb.,  art.  "  lliuterlage."  Grimm,  Exefiet.  Ilandb.  zu  den  Apokryphen, 
note  on  2  Mace.  iii.  10.  Marquardt,  liomische  Staatsverwaltung,  vol.  iii. 
(1878)  p.  210.  Hermann  and  Blumner,  Lehrb.  der  griechischen  Privatedter- 
thilmcr  (1882),  p.  456  f. 

^*"  On  the  yu^(j<fv'hoc.x.iit,  see  especially,  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  v.  2,  /('«.,  vi.  5. 
2  ;  Antt.  xix.  6.  1  ;  Neh.  xii.  44,  xiii.  5,  9,  12,  13.  By  the  y«^o(pyA««/o» 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  we  are  not  to  understand  a  trea.mre 
chamber  but  a  treasury  box  (Mark  xii.  41,  43  ;  Luke  xii.  1  ;  probably  also 
John  viii.  20).  According  to  Shek-alim  vi.  5,  there  were  in  the  temple 
thirteen  money  chests  made  in  the  form  of  trumpets. 

^*^  Antt.  XV.  11.  4,  xviii.  4.  3  (the  yx^o<Pv'hotKi(  had  the  custody  of  the 
high  priest's  dress).  Antt.  xx.  8.  11  :  'la/^un'f^ou  t6v  cipx''-ptcc  x-ot.1  ''Rhx.i»v 
xiv  '■/u^rj(pvJi  xKct  (sent  on  an  embassy  to  Rome).     Bell.  Jud.  vi.  8.  3; 
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Hebrew,"*  Nor  were  the  functions  of  those  officials  confined 
merely  to  the  money  in  the  temple,  but  extended  to  the 
administration  of  all  the  possessions  generally,  that  fell  under 
any  of  the  categories  just  mentioned.  They  had  the  custody 
of  the  sacred  utensils/*^  the  veils,  and  the  priests'  garments;  ""^ 
they  took  charge  of  the  flour  for  the  meat-offerings  and  of  the 
wine  for  the  drink-off'erings ;  ^"  it  was  their  duty  to  take 
delivery  of  things  consecrated  (or  things  presented  to  the 
temple),  or  to  return  them  again  on  the  ransom  being  duly 
paid ;  "^  and  they  also  purchased  wood  "^  and  gathered  in  the 
half-shekel  tax.^^**  Of  course  among  the  treasurers  too  there 
were  once  more  gradations  of  rank.  According  to  the  state- 
ments of  the  Old  Testament,  it  would  seem  as  though  the 
whole  of  those  offices  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Levites.^^^ 
This  may  have  been  actually  the  case  so  far  as  the  more 
subordinate  duties  were  concerned,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  more  important  ones  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  priests.  The  fact  is  there  is  mention  in  Josephus  of  a 
particular  occasion  on  which  the  ya^ocpvKa^  (perhaps  the  chief 
one  of  his  class)  is  put  immediately  on  a  level  with  the  high 
priest,  from  his  being  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  temple  officials.^^^  We  also  find  that  elsewhere  the 
D''"i3Ta    are   reckoned   among  the   higher   functionaries   of  the 

0  ycc^o<pij'hoiS,  rov  iipov  ^luioig  (surrenders  the  priests'  garments  to  the 
Romans).'  Comp.  also  Antt.  xiv.  7.  1 :  o  rZu  dnoxvpuv  (pv?\«S,  isptv;, 
'''E'hioc^otpog  ovofitx,  .  .  .  Trs'TTtcrevfiSvos  r^u  rav  }Cxrec7:-srX(XfiXT0)v  rov  vocov 
(pvy^xK'/jv  (in  the  time  of  Crassns). 

^*^Pea  i.  6,, fin.,  ii.  8,  Jin.,  iv.  8  ;  Challa  iii.  3-4;  Bilckurim  iii.  3  ;  Shelalim 
ii.  1,  V.  2,  6  ;  Menachoth  viii.  2,  7  ;  Meila  iii.  8.  The  term  occurs  in  the 
Old  Testament  likewise,  Ezra  i.  8,  vii.  21.  Comp.  further,  Levy,  Cliald. 
Worterb.  under  word.     Idem,  Neuliehr.  Worterl.  under  word. 

"5  SheJcalim  v.  6 ;  1  Chron.  ix.  28. 

^■^^  Joseph.  Anti.  xiv.  7.  1,  xv.  11.  4  ;  xviii.  4.  3  j  Bell.  Jud.  vi.  8.  3. 

i^''  Menachoth  viii.  2,  7 

148  Pea  i.  6,/».,  ii.  8,  fin.,  iv.  8 ;  Challa  iii.  8-4. 

i<»  Meila  iii.  8.  i""  Shehalim  ii.  1. 

151  1  Chron.  ix.  28,  29,  xxvi.  20-28 ;  2  Chron.  xxxi.  11-19.  The  predi- 
lection of  the  author  of  Chronicles  for  the  Levites  is  well  known.  Yet  in 
Nell.  xiii.  13  it  is  a  jyriest  that  is  found  at  the  head  of  the  treasurers. 

152  jintt.  XX.  8.  11  ;  see  note  143,  above. 
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temple.^^  When  the  IMishna  affirms  that  there  must  have  been 
at  least  three  Q^I^Ta  in  the  temple/^*  it  is  certain  that  it  can  have 
had  in  view  only  the  head  treasurers  and  not  the  entire  staff  of 
officials  that  were  required  for  the  administration  of  the  treasury. 
It  is  probable  that,  under  the  category  of  treasury 
officials,  we  should  also  include  the  amarhelin  (f^Diox), 
who  are  mentioned  once  in  the  Mishna  without  any  hint 
whatever  being  given  as  to  the  nature  of  their  functions,"*^ 
the  consequence  being  that  the  Eabbinical  writers  indulge 
merely  in  empty  conjectures  on  the  point,  conjectures  based, 
to  some  extent,  upon  trivial  etymological  conceits.^^  The 
term  itself  is  of  Persian  origin,  and  means  a  "  member  of  the 
chamber  of  accounts,  or  an  accountant."  ^*^  Consequently  in 
the  Targum  of  Jonathan  we  find  that  in  2  Kings  xii.  1 0  and 
xxii.  4,  for  example,  the  term  Nibins  is  substituted  for  the 
Hebrew  expression  ^sn  "•■lOb',  "keepers  of  the  threshold,"  by 
whom  the  priestly  treasurers  are  meant.  We  have  a  term 
in  every  way  identical  with  the  one  now  in  question  in  the 
Armenian  expression  hamarakar,  which  in  like  manner 
denotes  an  official  having   charge  of    the   accounts   (a   chief 

^"3  Bikkurim  iii.  3  (see  p.  259,  above) ;  also  in  the  lists  of  the  various 
ranks  of  the  priests  given  in  Tosefta,  Horajoth,  fn.  (see  note  135),  the 
D^"I3TJ  take  precedence  of  tlie  ordinary  priests,  while  these  latter  ngaiu  rank 
higher  than  the  Levitcs.  In  a  certain  Rabbinical  lamentation  over  the 
degeneracy  of  the  high  priests,  the  D'")3TJ  are  put  iniinediatoly  on  a  level 
witli  them  precisely  as  in  Josephus  ("  They  are  high  jjriests  and  their  sous 
are  pi3TJ,  and  their  son.s-in-law  p^^iDN-"  Tosefta,  Mcnachotli,  fin. ;  Bah. 
Pesdchiiii  57''.     Derenbourg,  IJistuire,  p.  232,  note). 

"*  Shekalim  v.  2.  i"  Shekalim  v.  2. 

^"^  In  the  Tosefta,  Shekalim  iL  15  (ed.  Zuckennandel,  p.  177),  it  is 
afiirmed  that  they  kept  the  seven  keys  of  tlie  seven  gates  of  the  court  (see 
also  Gratz,  Monatxschri/t,  187G,  p.  441).  But  this  is  a  pure  conjecture 
founded  upon  a  statement  in  the  Mishna  to  the  effect  that  there  must  have 
been  at  least  seven  amarkelin.  An  attrmpt  is  made  to  explain  the  term 
etymologically  by  supposing  it  to  be  derived  eitlier  from  ^2  ID  (lord  of  all), 
or  ^3  10X  (he  who  speaks  all,  i.e.  he  who  is  entitled  to  order  everything). 
See  in  general,  Levy's  i'liahl.  Wortcrb.  s.v.  Idem,  Ncuhchr.  ]Vdrterli.  s.r. 
blOX  and  ^31^. 

'^'  Perles,  J-ltijmolofjiifche  Studicn  (1871),  p.  106.  Comp.  Noldeke, 
GoititHjer  f/cl.  Anzeijcn  (1871),  149.     Idem,  Lilerar.  Centralbl.  1875,  p.  876. 
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treasurer).^^  It  is  true  no  doubt  that  our  term  also  occurs 
elsewhere  in  the  Targums  in  the  more  comprehensive  sense  of 
chiefs  or  heads  generally.^^^  But  seeing  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
priestly  p^mnx  are  mentioned  along  with  the  p-inn/^"  we  may 
venture  to  regard  it  as  certain  that  they  also  belonged  to  the 
same  category  as  the  treasurers.  It  is  possible  that  they  were 
among  the  subordinate  officials  of  this  department ;  ^^^  but 
perhaps  the  distinction  between  the  gisbarim  and  the  amar- 
kelin  was  something  like  this,  that  while  to  the  former  was 
assigned  the  duty  of  receiving  and  taking  charge  of  the  various 
treasures,  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  were  entrusted  with 
the  task  of  distributing  among  the  priests  the  gifts  and 
offerings  that  were  intended  for  them.^^  Besides  the  two 
classes  just  mentioned,  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  mentions  yet  a 
third,  viz.  the  pp''^"inp  {icaOoXiKoi),  of  whom  however  the  Mishna 
knows  nothing  whatever.^^^ 

II.   For  the  duties  connected  with   the  'police  department, 

158  Prud'homme  (Journal  Asiatique,  IGth  series,  vol.  vii.  1866,  p.  115) 
renders  it  by  comptable  ou  caissier  chef.  Comp.  also  Levy  in  Geiger's  Jiid. 
Zeitschrift,  v.  1867,  p.  214  f.  Lagarde,  Armenische  Studien  (Abhandlungen 
dcr  Gottingcr  Gcsellsch.  der  Wisscnch.  vol.  xxii.  1877),  No.  1216. 

159  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Chald.,  and  Levy,  Chald.  Worterb.  under  word. 

1^"  Besides  Shekalim  v.  2,  so  also  in  the  list  of  the  ranks  of  the  priests, 
Tosefta  Sorajoth,  Jin.,  and  in  the  lamentation  of  Tosefta  Menachoth,  Jin. 
(see  note  153,  above). 

161  It  is  true  that,  in  the  list  of  the  grades  of  the  priests  Tosefta  Horajoth, 
fin.,  the  pHIDS  I'ank  higher  than  the  piHTJ.  But  this  can  hardly  be  correct. 
See,  ou  the  other  hand,  Shekalim  v.  2  ;  Tosefta  Menachoth,  fin.  In  Bikkurim 
iii.  3,  the  p2T3  fire  included  among  the  prominent  members  of  the  priest- 
hood, while  the  pDIDX  again  are  not  mentioned  at  all. 

1*2  In  Chronicles  (2  Chron.  xxxi.  11-19)  those  officials  whose  duty  it 
was  to  receive  the  gifts  for  the  priests  are  plainly  distinguished  from  those 
who  were  called  upon  to  distribute  them.  And  now  we  find  it  stated  in  the 
Mishna,  Shekalim  v.  2,  that  "  it  is  usual  to  appoint  not  fewer  than  three 
gisbarim,  and  not  fewer  than  seven  amarkelim.^''  If  with  this  we  compare 
what  is  said  about  the  gathering  in  and  distributing  of  the  money  for  the 
poor  (Pea  viii.  7  :  "Two  take  charge  of  the  collecting  and  three  of  the 
distributing  of  it "),  it  is  not  unnatural  to  suppose  that  the  gisbarim  and 
the  amarkelim  would  stand  to  each  other  precisely  in  the  same  relation  as 
that  in  which  the  collectors  of  the  money  for  the  poor  stood  to  the  distri- 
butors of  it. 

"3  Jer.  Shekalim  v.  fol.  49^. 
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for  which  a  very  large  staff  of  officials  was  required,  it  was 
mostly  Levites  that  were  employed.  In  early  times  indeed, 
and  down  even  to  the  days  of  Ezra  and  ISTehemiah,  the  "  gate- 
keepers "  (p^'^y^i^)  did  not  belong  as  yet  to  the  order  of  the 
Levites,  but  were  of  a  somewhat  lower  rank;  it  was  the 
author  of  the  Chronicles  who  was  the  first  to  include  these 
officials  also  among  the  number  of  the  Levites  (see  p.  224, 
above).  In  the  inner  court  the  duty  of  keeping  watch  and 
ward  was  discharged  by  the  priests  themselves.  The  author 
of  the  Clironicles,  and  subsequently  Philo  and  the  Mishna, 
have  furnished  us  with  several  details  resrardinrj  the  organiza- 
tion  of  tlie  department  now  in  question.^^*  We  learn  from 
the  first-mentioned  aiithority  that  there  were  twenty-four 
wards  in  all,  under  four  chiefs  or  captains,  and  that  they  were 
posted  on  the  east,  west,  north  and  south  sides  of  the  temple 
(1  Chron.  xxvi.  12-18,  also  ix.  17,  24-27).  The  statements 
of  this  writer  are  to  be  understood  as  applying  to  the  temple 
of  Zerubbabel.  But  the  area  of  the  temple  esplanade,  or  the 
so-called  outer  court,  was  afterwards  very  much  enlarged, 
especially  by  Herod,  so  that  it  now  formed  a  large  quadrangle, 
its  longer  side  being  that  which  extended  from  north  to  south. 
Within  this  large  square  again  there  was  an  oblong  quad- 
rangular space  enclosed  by  strong  walls,  the  longer  side,  in 
this  instance,  running  from  west  to  east ;  this  was  the  so- 
called  inner  court,  or  "  the  court "  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word.  This  court  was  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps,  and  at 
the  foot  of  this  stair  was  a  railing  within  which  no  Gentile 
was  allowed  to  pass.  Any  Gentile  who  ventured  to  pass  this 
boundary  and  set  foot  within  the  inner  court  was  punished 
with  death  ;  and  the  Iioman  authorities  respected  the  scruples 
of  the  Jews  in  regard  to  this  matter  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  sanctioned  the  execution  of  this  sentence  even  in  those 

***  See  in  general,  Ojntii  Commeutarius  de  cnstodia  Icmpli  noctnrna 
(Ugolini's  Thcs.  vol.  ix.  pp.  979-1076).  Winer's  Rcalwortcrh.  ii.  590  f. 
Kneuckcr's  art.  "  Tcmpelpolizci,"  in  Scbeukcrs  Bilcllcx.  vol.  v.  p. 
484  ff. 
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cases  in  wliicli  Roman  citizens  had  been  the  offenders/^^  To 
this  railing  notices  were  attached  at  certain  distances  from 
each  other,  with  the  prohibition  and  the  penalty  for  infringing 
it  inscribed  upon  them  in  Greek  and  Latin."^  According  to 
Philo,  there  were  keepers  in  his  day  not  only  at  the  entrances 
to  the  inner  court,  but  likewise  at  the  gates  of  the  outer  one  as 
well,  one  of  their  principal  duties  being  to  see  that  the  pro- 
hibition in  question  was  rigidly  complied  with.  In  addition 
to  these  there  were  watchmen  patrolling  all  round  by  night 
and  by  day  to  make  sure  that  nothing  of  an  unseemly 
character  was  going  on  anywhere."^  According  to  the  Mishna, 
there  were  twenty-one  points  at  which  the  Levites  kept  watch 
(at  night),  and  three  at  which  the  priests  did  so.  The  Leviti- 
cal  keepers  were  stationed  partly  at  the  gates  and  the  corners 
of  the  outer  court  (inside  of  it),  and  partly  at  the  gates  and 
corners  of  the  inner  court  (outside  of  it),  while  the  priestly 
guards  again  had  charge  of  the  inner  court.^®^     It  was  usual 

i«s  See  in  general,  Joseph.  Antt.  xv.  11.  5  ;  Bell.  Jud.  v.  5.  2,  vi.  2.  4; 
Apion.  ii.  8.  Philo,  Legal,  ad  Cajum,  §  31  (ed.  Mang.  ii.  577).  Mishna, 
Middoth  ii.  3  ;  Kelhn  i.  8.  It  was  in  consequence  of  an  alleged  violation 
of  this  prohibition  on  the  part  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  by  taking  Trophimiis 
into  the  inner  court,  that  the  popular  tumult  arose  that  led  to  the  apostle's 
being  arrested  (Acts  xxi.  28).  For  the  judicial  proceedings  in  such  cases, 
comp.  further  p.  188,  above. 

^66  One  of  those  inscriptions  was  discovered  and  published  in  the  year 
1871  by  Clermont-Ganneau.  For  an  account  of  it,  see  Clermont- Ganneau, 
Revue  archeologiquc,  new  series,  vol.  xxiii.  1872,  pp.  214-234,  290-296, 
pi.  X.  J) Qxcwhovivg,. Journal  asiatiqnc,  6th  series,  vol.  xx.  1872,  pp.  178-195. 
Piper,  Jahrb.f.  deutscJie  Theol.  1376,  p.  51  f.    The  inscription  runs  thus: — 

MH0ENA  AAAOFENH  ElSnO 

PETE20AI  ENT02  TOT  HE 

PI  TO   lEPON  TPTOAKTOT  KAI 

nEPIBOAPT  02  A  AN  AH 

^0H   EATTHI   AITI02   E2 

TAI   AIA  TO  EHAKOAOT 

0EIN  0ANATON. 
^^'  Philo,  Depraemiis  sacerdotum,  sec.  vi.  (ed.  Mang.  ii.  236) :  Toirav  ol  ftit 
t'Tvl  Svpai;  'fhpvvTcti  'TTtx.q'  oc-jruldTDu;  daoorug  'Trv'hupoi'  o!  Ss  ii'ao)  ku-txto  Trpovaov 
CiTTip  Toy  i^t.^  Tiva,  uJi  ou  difii;  iKovroc  ij  oIkoutcx.  i'TTift'^uxi'  ol  6s  ev  y.vx.'huTripivQ- 
arciaiv,  eu  fx-kpsi  'htex,x,'hy\paaot.fiiuoi  vvktx  xul  ijfiipxu^  ^f,iepo(pv'hxx.sg  neii  uvkto- 
(pitTiXKig. 

188  Middoth  i.  1  :   Tamid  i.  1. 
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for  a  captain  of  the  temple  to  go  romitl  at  night  to  see  that 
the  guards  were  not  sleeping  at  their  posts."®  This  captain 
was  known  under  the  designation  of  n"'|in  in  e"K.  Besides 
this  official,  there  is  also  occasional  mention  of  an  ^^''^l'  ^''iy.  '" 
Now,  seeing  that  the  Mishna  knows  of  no  other  designation 
for  the  whole  space  around  the  temple — even  in  cases  where 
it  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  inner  court — but  the 
expression  ri";zin  "in  "^  we  are  accordingly  to  understand  by  the 
n^nn  in  ^a,  a  captain  who  had  charge  of  the  outer  court,  and 
by  the  riT'in  ti'^x,  on  the  other  hand,  the  one  who  had  the 
surveillance  of  the  temple  itself  For  the  n"i''3  cannot  possibly 
have  been  intended  to  refer  to  Fort  Antonia,  seeing  that  this 
latter  was  under  the  charge  of  a  Eoman  ^povpap^o<;^'^  but  only 
to  the  temple  itself.^"^  The  two  kinds  of  officials  now  men- 
tioned would  therefore  be  identical  with  the  D''3JD  or  o-rparrf/oL 
to  whom  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer. 

It  was  also  part  of  the  watchmen's  duty  to  open  and  close 
the  whole  of  the  gates  of  the  courts,  all  of  which  were  shut 
during  the  night ;  and  accordingly  there  was  also  an  officer 
appointed  whose  special  duty  it  was  to  superintend  "the 
shutting  of  the  gates."  "*  According  to  Josephus,  the  services 
of  two  hundred  men  were  required  every  time  the  gates 
were  shut,^^^  and  the  heavy  brazen  gate  in  the  east  of  the 
court  took  twenty  men  itself.^^®  Then  as  for  the  gate  of  the 
temple,  we  are  told  that  when  it  was  opened,  so  loud  was  the 
creaking,  that  it  could  be  heard  as  far  away  as  Jericho."'  The 
keys  of  the  gates  of  the  court  were  kept  by  the  elders  of  the 
particular  division  of  priests  whose  turn  it  was  to  be  on  watch 
duty   within    the    court    for  the  time    being.'^^     When    the 

169  Middoth  i.  2.  "»  Orla  ii.  12. 

1^1  For  example,  Blkkurlm  iii.  4  ;  Pesachim  v.  6-10  ;  Shchalhn  vii.  2-8. 
Sanhedrin  xi.  2. 

1''^  Joseph.  Antt.  xv.  11.  4,  xviii.  A.  3. 

i'''  So  also  1  Ciiron.  xxix.  1,  19.  Pcmrhim  iii.  ft,  v\\.  S  ;  Schachim  xii.  b ; 
Tamid'i.  1  ;  Middoth  i.  9  ;  Para  iii.  1. 

1'*  Shehdim  v.  1.  ^'"^  Contra  Apion.  ii.  9. 

1^6  Ikll.  Jnd.  vi.  5.  3.  "^  Tamid  iii.  8. 

1^8  Middoth  i.  8-9  ;  Tamid  i.  1. 
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divisions  were  changed,  the  one  that  retired  handed  them  over 
to  the  one  that  came  in  to  take  its  place/^*  The  morning 
sacrifice,  as  we  know,  required  to  be  offered  at  daybreak,  and 
that  being  the  case  the  gates  would  of  course  have  to  be  open 
some  little  time  before ;  while  at  the  Passover  season  they 
were  open  even  so  early  as  miduight.^^" 

III.  It  is  true  the  acts  of  worship  properly  so  called,  i.e.  the 
offering  of  the  sacrifices  with  all  the  accompanying  ceremonial, 
devolved  as  a  whole  upon  the  entire  priesthood,  who  were 
divided  into  twenty-four  courses,  each  of  which  conducted  the 
worship  by  turns,  and  that  for  a  week  at  a  time  (on  this  see 
next  paragraph).  Yet  even  here  special  stated  ofiicials  were  also 
necessary  for  certain  particular  functions.  We  get  some  idea 
of  the  multifarious  nature  of  those  functions  from  a  passage  in 
the  Mishua  in  which  are  enumerated,  though  in  a  very  con- 
fused and  unsystematic  order,  the  names  of  those  persons  who 
at  a  particular  period  (evidently  in  the  closing  years  of  the 
temple's  existence)  happened  to  fill  the  most  important 
offices  in  connection  with  the  worship  of  the  sanctuary.^^^ 
From  that  passage  it  will  be  seen  that  there  was,  for  example, 

1''^  Contra  Apion.  ii.  8. 

^^0  Antt.  xviii.  2.  2.  Also,  in  the  time  of  Pentecost,  the  priests  who 
were  to  officiate  entered  the  court  as  early  as  during  the  night.  Bell.  Jud. 
vi.  5.  3.     Comp.  further,  Joma  i.  8. 

181  SheJcalim  v.  1  :  "  The  following  are  the  officials  who  held  appoint- 
ments in  the  sanctuary  :  (1)  Jochauan  the  son  of  Pinchas  had  charge  of  the 
seals ;  (2)  Achiah  of  the  drink-offerings  ;  (3)  Mattliiah  the  son  of  Samuel 
of  the  lots ;  (4)  Petachiah  of  the  money  for  the  purchase  of  birds  for  sacri- 
fice ;  (5)  Ben  Achiah  of  the  healing  of  the  priests  suffering  from  abdominal 
disorders ;  (6)  Nechoniah  was  master  of  tlie  wells ;  (7)  Gebini  a  herald  ; 
(8)  Ben  Gabar  a  chief  door-shutter ;  (9)  Ben  Bebai  had  charge  of  the 
scourging  (?  ypS,  the  meaning  of  which  is  uncertain)  ;  (10)  Ben  Arsa  kept 
the  warning  cymbal;  (11)  Hygros,  son  of  Levi,  was  conductor  of  the 
psalmody ;  (12)  the  family  of  Garmu  had  the  charge  of  the  preparing  of 
the  shewbread  ;  (13)  the  family  of  Abtinas  that  of  the  preparation  of  the 
frankincense ;  (14)  Eleasar  had  the  renewing  (or  the  custody  1)  of  the 
veils ;  (15)  Pinchas  that  of  the  garments."  As  elucidating  the  whole 
passage,  comp.  the  Rabbinical  commentaries  in  Surenhusius'  Mishna,  ii. 
p.  192  ;  and  especially,  Herzfeld's  Gesch.des  Volkes  J  Israel,  i.  p.  405  ff.  ;  also 
Jost,  Gesch.  des  Judcnthums,  i.  p.  161  f. 
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a  special  official  "  over  the  lots  "  (No.  3),  on  whom  devolved 
the  duty  of  superintending  the  daily  casting  of  the  lots  for 
determining  the  particular  parts  of  the  service  that  were  to 
be  apportioned  to  the  various  officiating  priests.^^  Then  there 
was  another  functionary  who  was  "  over  the  seals "  (No.  1), 
and  another  again  "  over  the  drink-offerings  "  (No.  2).  For, 
with  a  view  to  simplifying  matters,  an  arrangement  had  been 
adopted  according  to  which  "  seals "  or  tokens  were  issued 
corresponding  to  the  various  kinds  of  drink-offerings,  on 
presenting  which  people  could  get  the  particular  drink-offering 
indicated  upon  them.  The  mode  of  proceeding  was  first  of 
all  to  purchase  a  token  from  the  official  who  was  "  over  the 
seals,"  then  to  hand  this  to  the  one  who  was  "  over  the  drink- 
offerings,"  who  in  return  would  give  to  the  person  tendering 
it  the  amount  of  drink-offering  requisite  for  the  particular 
occasion  for  which  it  was  wanted.^*^  There  was  a  similar 
arrangement  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  wished  to  he 
promptly  supplied  with  birds  for  sacrificial  purposes.  All 
that  was  necessary  was  to  drop  the  money  into  a  box,  where- 
upon it  became  the  duty  of  the  official  who  was  "aver  the 
winged  sacrifices  "  (No.  4)  duly  to  purchase  with  it,  as  speedily 
as  possible,  the  requisite  off'erings.^^*  Many  of  the  offerings 
were  of  such  a  nature  that  they  required  a  certain  amount  of 
skill  to  prepare  them  properly,  a  skill  which  belonged  by 
inheritance  to  particular  families.  Accordingly  the  family  of 
Garmu  (No.  12)  had  charge  of  the  preparing  of  the  shew- 
bread,  that  of  Abtinas  (No.  13)  had  the  preparing  of  the 
frankincense.^^     Then  again  the  chief  charge  of  the  psalmody 

^82  On  the  casting  of  the  lots  here  in  question,  see  Joma  ii.  2-4  ;  Tamid 
I.  2,  iii.  1,  V.  2.  The  Mattiiiah,  a  son  of  S;umu'l,  who  is  muutiouod  as  having 
had  charge  of  the  lots,  Ls  also  mentioned  in  Joma  iii.  1,  Tamid  iii.  2,  where 
he  is  introduced  as  vouching  for  the  existence  of  certain  practices  in  the 
temple. 

i«^  Shekalim  v.  3-5. 

^^^  Tiie  money  was  dropped  into  one  of  the  thirteen  trumpet-shaped 
boxes  that  stood  in  tl'.e  temple  ;  see  note  142,  above. 

"*'•  III  Jdvia  iii.  11,  both  families  are  ceusured  for  having  allowed  strangers 
to  meddle  with  theii"  art.     There  was  a  chamber  in  the  inner  court  that  waa 
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was  entrusted  to  an  official  specially  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose (No,  11).^^^  There  was  another  whose  duty  it  was  to 
sound  a  cymbal  {b)6)i)  by  way  of  letting  the  Levites  know 
when  to  commence  the  music  (No.  1 0).^^  There  were  besides 
a  temple  physician  (No.  5),  a  master  of  the  wells  (No.  6),  a 
herald  (No.  7),  whose  voice  was  so  powerful  that  it  could  be 
heard  as  far  away  as  Jericho.^®*  Then  further,  as  the  veils  in 
the  temple  required  to  be  frequently  renewed,"^  there  was  an 
official  appointed  to  see  to  the  making  of  them,  and  to  take 
charge  of  the  store  in  which  they  were  kept  (No.  14).  And 
lastly,  there  was  an  official  whose  special  duty  it  was  to  take 
charge  of  the  priests'  garments  (No.  15).^*" 

A  very  numerous  class  of  functionaries  connected  with 
the  worship  of  the  sanctuary  was  that  of  the  sacred  musicians, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  accompany  the  offering  of  the  "  daily 
burnt-offering  "  and  the  other  solemn  services  with  singing  and 
playing  upon  stringed  instruments,^^^  and  who  were  called  in 
Hebrew  D''"i"iC'p  (frequently  so  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah),  and 
in   Greek,  'ylrakraySol,   lepoy^akrai,   vfivaSol,   KiOapcaraL  re  Kal 

named  D^D^X  ^2  after  the  family  of  Abtinas  (Joma  i.  5  ;  Tamkl  i.  1 ; 
Middoth  i.  1).     In  addition,  comp.  in  general,  1  Chron.  ix.  30-32,  xxiii.  29. 

^8^  On  tliis  official,  comp.  further,  Joma  in.  11. 

i«7  Comp.  Tamid  vii.  3.  i**  Tamid  iii.  8.  ^^s  Shekallm  viii.  5. 

i^f*  For  the  priests'  official  garments  were  kept  in  the  court  (Ezek.  xlii.  14). 
The  master  of  the  wardrobe,  Piuchas,  is  likewise  mentioned  in  Middoth  i.  4  ; 
Joseph.  Bell  Jud.  vi.  8.  8.  AVhether  his  duty  was  simply  to  take  charge  of 
the  garments,  or  whether  he  had  also,  when  necessary,  to  provide  new  ones, 
is  not  quite  clear. 

1^^  On  these  officials  and  the  temple  music  generally,  compare,  in  addition 
to  the  literature  quoted  in  notes  43  and  136,  Gesenius,  Thesaurus,  pp.  698, 
844,  1167.  "Winer's  Realworterh.,  art.  "  Musik  "  and  "  Musikalische  lustru- 
mcnte."  Leyrer's  art.  "  Musik  bei  den  Hebraern,"  in  Herzog's  Real-Encyd. 
(1st  erl.  vol.  x.  pp.  123-135 ;  2nd  ed.  vol.  x.  pp.  387-398).  Wetzstein 
in  Delitzsch's  Commentar  zu  Jesaja,  2tid  ed.  pp.  702-704.  Riehm's  Hand- 
wijrtcrh.  des  hihl.  Altertums,  pp.  1028-1045  (with  numerous  illustrations). 
Griitz,  Die  Tempelpsalmen  (3/onatsschr.  1878,  pp.  217-222).  Idem,  Die 
mnsikalischen  Instrumente  im  jcrusaleviischen  Tempcl  und  der  musikalische 
Chor  der  Leviten  {Monatsschr.  1881,  pp.  241-259).  Lagarde,  Erkldrumj 
hchrdiscJier  Worter  (Ahhandlungen  der  Gottinger  Gesellsch.  der  Wissensch.  vol. 
xxvi.  18S0),  pp.  13-27.  Stainer,  Tlie  Music  of  the  Bible,  London  (without 
a  date,  1879  V)  ;  witli  100  illustrations. 
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vfjbvrpBol}^^  They  formed  a  separate  and  exclusive  order,  to 
which  none  were  admitted  but  those  descended  from  a  par- 
ticular family,  and  down  even  to  the  time  of  Ezra  and 
JSTehemiah  they  were  distinguished  from  the  Levites,  although 
at  a  subsequent  period  they  were  included  amongst  them 
(see  above,  p.  225  f.).^^^  They  were  divided  into  three 
families,  those  of  Reman,  Asaph  and  Ethan  or  Jeduthun 
(1  Cliron.  vi.  16-32,  xv.  16-19,  xxv.  the  entire  chapter; 
2  Chron.  v,  12)/^*  and  the  whole  were  sub-divided  again  into 
twenty-four  courses  of  service  (1  Chron.  xxv.).  The  principal 
part  of  their  duty  was  to  sing,  playing  on  an  instrument 
being  regarded  merely  in  the  light  of  an  accompaniment  to 
the  singing.  The  musical  instruments  made  use  of  for  this 
purpose  were  chiefly  the  three  following  :^^^ — (1)  The  cymbal 
(n"'rip^*»^  KVfM^aXa),  an  instrument  played  by  striking  the  one 
plate  upon  the  other,  and  resembling  the  warning  cymbal 
(^:»6v),  with  which  the  signal  was  given  for  commencing  the 
singing.^^"     As  the  dual  form  already  serves  to  indicate,  this 

182  -ipotT^ru^oi  or,  accorrling  to  auother  reading,  ^//«x,t««j5o/,  Sir.  xlvii.  9, 
1.  18.  Upo-^cchTxi,  Joseph.  Antt.  xii.  3.  3,  Jiii.  ;  vfiyefilot,  Antt.  xx.  9.  6  ; 
Kt^ocpiGToci  re  kxI  v/auuiooi,  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  15.  4.  From  this  latter  passage  we 
must  beware  of  inferring  that  the  players  on  the  instruments  and  the 
singers  represent  separate  categories.  For  the  truth  is,  both  alike 
come  i/.ir(i,  ruu  opyocvuv.  "Those  who  play  on  the  stringed  instrument 
and  sing,''  are  consequently  the  same  persons.  Comp.  1  Chron.  xv.  16, 
1^Ei>  'h'21  D''1"lt^0n,  also  1  Chron.  xxiii.  5. 

"^^^  In  the  Mishna  too,  the  musicians  are  uniformly  described  as  "  Levites  " 
(D''v),  Bikhirim  iii.  4  ;  Snkka  v.  4  ;  Rosh  hasliana  iv.  4  ;  Arachin  ii.  G  ; 
Tam'ul  vii.  3-4. 

^^'  On  the  ingenious  way  in  which  those  families  of  the  musicians  are 
traced  back  to  Levi,  see  Graf  in  Merx'  Archie,  i,  p.  231  f.  Only  one  of 
those  families  is  mentioned  among  tlic  exiles  that  returned  with  Zerub- 
babtl,  viz.  that  of  Asajili,  Ezra  ii.  41  ;  Neh.  vii.  44. 

"*  See  Neh.  xii.  27;  1  Chnm.  xiii.  8,  xv.  10-22,  xv.  28,  xvi.  5; 
2  Chron.  v.  12,  xxix.  2.") ;  1  ^hicc.  iv.  54,  xiii.  51.  Joseph.  A7)tt.  viL  12.  3. 
Sitkka  V.  4  ;  Arachin  ii.  3-0  ;  Midilotli  ii.  0. 

'"^  Comp.  p.  221,  above.  In  (lu!  leading  pa.ssago  on  the  miisical  in.stru- 
mcnts,  viz.  Arachin  ii.  3-0,  D\"i?V?2  'ire  not  mentioned  at  all,  but  merely 
the  7vSv.  Conseqm-nlly  one  is  tempted  to  assume  tliat  both  are  identically 
the  same.  But  still  the  dilTerent  terms  undouiilodly  denote  dilT(!rent 
iustrunieuts. 
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instrument  consisted  of  two  large  shallow  plates  made  of 
brass/^^  which,  when  struck  the  one  upon  the  other,  emitted 
a  loud  sound.  Of  a  somewhat  more  musical  and  harmonious 
character  were  (2)  the  ???.,  vd^Xa,  Luther :  "  psalter,"  and  (3) 
the  "1153,  KLvvpa,  Luther :  "  Harfe."  Both  were  stringed  instru- 
ments, the  vd^Xa,  according  to  Josephus,  having  twelve  and 
the  KLvvpa  ten  strings.-^^^  The  vd/SXa  was  played  with  the 
hand,  whereas,  according  to  the  same  authority  just  referred 
to,  the  Ktvvpa  was  played  with  the  plectrum  (in  the  earlier 
Biblical  times  the  "ii33  was  also  played  wich  the  hand).-^^^  A 
good  deal  has  no  doubt  been  written  in  which  the  nature  of 
those  instruments  is  fully  discussed,  but  still  no  certain  result 
has  been  arrived  at.  According  to  the  Mishna,  the  number 
of  Dv?^  employed  in  the  temple  choir  was  never  fewer  than 
tivo  and  never  more  than  six,  whereas  with  regard  to  the 
ni"iiii3,  there  required  to  be  nine  of  them  at  the  very  least,  and 
their  number  might  be  multiplied  ad  lihitum^^  From  all 
this  one  might  venture  to  infer  that  the  "ii33  was  the  chief, 
the  leading  instrument,  while  the  ''3?  was  rather  intended  to 
serve  as  an  accompaniment  to  it.  Besides  the  three  instru- 
ments just  referred  to,  reed  jjipes,  QvvC!,  were  also  introduced 
into  the  choir  on  the  occasion  of  the  high  festivals  that 
occurred  in  the  course  of  the  year  (Passover,  Pentecost  and 
the  feast  of  Tabernacles).^"^ 

But  in  addition  to  this,  trumpets  (nnyivn)  were  in  regular 
use,  and  while  the  playing  upon  the  instruments  hitherto 
mentioned  was  left  entirely  to  the  Levites  (the  traditions 
hesitating  somewhat  only  with  regard  to  the  reed-pipes),  the 
blowing  with  trumpets,  on  the  other  hand,  was  performed  by 
priests.  This  latter  was  also  an  accompaniment  above  all  of 
the  offering  of  the  daily  burnt-offering,  and  of  other  parts  of 

"7  1  Chron.  XV.  19.     Joseph.  Antt.  vii.  12.  3. 

"8  Antt.  vii.  12.  3.  i^^  1  Sam.  xvi.  23,  xviii.  10,  xix.  9. 

soo  jirachin  ii.  3.  5. 

^oi  On  the  use  of  those  last-mentioned  instruments,  eee  in  particular, 
Arachin  ii.  3-4. 
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the  service  as  well.""^  The  dawn  of  the  Sabbath  was  hkewise 
announced  by  some  of  the  priests  blowing  trumpets  from  the 
roof  of  the  temple/"' 

The  services  of  a  more  menial  kind  were  performed,  in  the 
time  of  Zerubbabel,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  by  temple  slaves 
(D-rnj).""^  It  is  true  that  Q'^'n^  still  continue  to  be  mentioned 
in  the  literature  of  a  later  period/"^  but  it  is  no  longer  possible 
to  make  out  with  certainty  what  the  nature  of  their  duties 
now  was.  Instead  of  them  we  now  meet  with  what  are 
called  "servants"  (D^:^n)  ;''^  nay  we  find  that,  in  Philo,  the 
cleaning  and  sweeping  of  the  temple  are  mentioned  along 
with  the  duty  of  watching  as  being  all  of  them  performed 
by  the  vecoKopot,  i.e.  the  Levites.''"^  There  were  also  a  good 
many  functions  that  were  left  to  be  performed  by  boys 
belonging  to  the  families  of  the  priests  ('"^^n^  ""nia).^"® 


IV.    THE  DAILY  SERVICE. 

The  daily  worsliip  of  the  sanctuary  was  conducted  by  the 
twenty-four  divisions  of  the  priests  (see  p.  2 1 6  ff.  above),  each 
division  taking  its  turn  and  officiating  for  a  week  at  a  time. 
The  divisions  were  changed  every  Sabbath  day,  the  arrauge- 

-"^  See  in  general,  Num.  x.  1-10;  Ezra  iii.  10;  Nch.  xii.  35;  1  Chron. 
XV.  24,  xvi.  6;  2  Chron.  v.  12,  vii.  G,  xxix.  26-28;  Sir.  1.  16.  Joseph. 
Antt.  iii.  12.  6.  Sukka  v.  4-5;  Rosh  hashnria  iii.  3—1;  Tamid  vii.  3. 
Lundiiis,  Die  all.  jiid.  Hcilif/th.  book  iii.  chap,  xlvii. 

203  Joseph.  Bcil.  Jud.  iv.  9.  12.     Sukka  v.  5. 

20*  Ezra  ii.  43,  58,  70,  vii.  7,  viii.  17,  20  ;  Neh.  iii.  26,  31,  vii.  46,  60,  73, 
x.  29,  xi.  3,  21 ;  1  Chron.  ix.  2.  Comp.  rfcffinger,  De  Ncthinacis  (in  Ugo- 
lini's  7'hes.  vol.  xiii.).  Winer's  Rcalirortcrh.,  art.  "  Nethiniin."  Ochlor,  art 
"Nethinim,"  in  Ilorzogs  Ileal- FCnq/cl.,  Ist  ed.  vol.  x.  296  f. 

20(5  For  example,  Jeteni«//t  ii.  I ;  KiddiishinivA  ;  Makkoth  in.  \ ;  Iforajolh 
iii.  8. 

^o"  Sukka  iv.  4  ;   'J'anild  v.  ;i.     Comp.  furtlier.  Sola  vii.  7-.S  ;  Jonia  vii.  1. 

2"^  Philo,  Dc  prnciniis  saccrdotnm.,  sec.  vi.  (oil.  Mangi'V,  ii.  p.  2.'i6):  "V.rtpoi 
Ci  Toi;  arox;  kxI  rd  iv  ui7»i6pu  Kopovi/Ti;  rov  (popvrov  iKKo^ui^ovaiu,  i'xifitXof^ntot 
KuffxporriTo;. 

''^^  Joma  i.  7 ;  Sukka  v.  2 ;  Sauhcdrin  ix.  G  .  Tamid  i.  1 ;  Middoth 
I  8,  iii.  8. 

DIV.  II.  VOL.  I.  B 
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ment  being  that  the  retiring  one  should  offer  the  morning 
sacrifice  and  the  extra  Sabbatli  offerings  (according  to  Num. 
xxviii.  9,  10)  before  leaving,  while  the  one  that  came  in  to 
take  its  place  was  to  offer  the  evening  sacrifice  and  put  the 
fresh  shewbread  upon  the  table.^"^  On  the  occasion  of  the 
three  leading  festivals  of  the  year  (Passover,  Pentecost,  and 
the  feast  of  Tabernacles)  the  whole  twenty-four  courses 
officiated  simultaneously.^^"  The  attempts  made  by  Christian 
scholars  to  make  out  on  chronological  grounds  the  week 
during  which  the  course  of  Abia  happened  to  serve  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord's  birth  (Luke  i.  5)  have  no  tenable  historical 
basis  on  which  to  rest.*^^  Every  weekly  division  again  was 
broken  up  into  somewhere  between  five  and  nine  siib-divisions, 
each  of  which  officiated  on  an  average  for  a  single  day  the 
one  after  the  other.  If  the  sub-divisions  happened  to  be 
fewer  than  seven,  then  some  of  them  required  to  take  their 
turn  twice ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  there  happened  to  be 
more  than  seven,  then  on  some  of  the  days  two   of    them 

2^^  See,  in  particular,  Tosefta,  Sukka  iv.  24-25  (ed.  Znckermandel,  p. 
200)  ;  also  Mishna,  Sukka  v.  7-8 ;  Tamid  v.  1.  2  Chron.  xxiii.  4,  8  (where 
the  priestly  courses  of  services  are  evidently  in  question ;  it  is  otherwise  in  the 
corresponding  passage  2  Kings  xi.  5,  9).  Joseph.  Antt.  vii.  14.  7  :  Idroi^i 
Ti  (jiixv  "TTccrptocv  "htoe.x.ovuiSot.i  ru  6iu  iTrl  ij/nipxs  qktu,  o.'tco  (Tx/3lSxrov  IttI 
er«/3/3ofTOJ'.  It  is  probable  that  we  ought  also  to  understand  as  referring 
to  the  changing  of  the  weekly  (and  not  the  daily)  divisions,  the  passage 
contra  Apion.  ii.  8 :  alii  succedentes  ad  sacrificia  veniunt,  et  congregati  in 
templum  mediante  die  a  praecedentibus  claves  templi  et  ad  numerum  vasa 
omnia  percipiunt. 

^^^  See  Sukka  v.  6-8,  and  Bartenora  on  Sukka  v.  6,  in  Surenhusius' 
edition  of  the  Mislina^  ii.  p.  279. 

211  See  for  such  attempts,  Scahger,  De  emendatione  temporum  (Coloniae 
AUobrog.  1629),  Appendix,  pp.  54-69.  Lightfoot,  Harmonia  evangeUstai-um, 
note  on  Luke  i.  5  (0pp.  i.  pp.  258-264).  Bengel,  Or  do  temporum  (1741), 
pp.  230-232.  Wieseler,  Chronologisclie  Synopse,  pp.  140-145.  Seyffarth, 
Chronologia  sacra  (1846),  pp.  97-103.  Stawars,  Die  Ordnung  Abia  in 
Beziehung  auf  die  Bestimmung  des  wahren  Geburtsdatums  Jesu  (Tub.  Theol. 
Quartalschr.  1866,  pp.  201-225).  The  calculations  here  in  question  are 
based  partly  upon  purely  gratuitous  assumptions  and  partly  upon  a  very 
late  and  somewhat  untrustworthy  notice  in  the  Talmud,  to  the  effect  that 
the  course  of  Joiarib  was  the  one  that  happened  to  be  officiating  on  the 
day  on  which  the  temple  was  destroyed  (Bah.  Taanith  29^\ 
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officiated  at  the  same  time  (see  p.  216,  above).  But  furtlier, 
as  never  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  priests  belonging  to  a 
sub-division  were  required  to  officiate  at  the  regular  daily 
offering  of  the  public  sacrifices,  it  was  necessary  to  determine 
by  lot  those  on  whom  the  active  duties  of  the  day  were  to 
devolve.  Like  the  priests,  the  Levites  were  also  divided  into 
twenty-four  courses  of  service  (see  p.  227  f.,  above),  which  in 
like  manner  relieved  each  other  every  week.^^^  But  lastly,  in 
addition  to  this  there  was  an  analogous  division  of  the  people 
themselves  into  twenty-four  courses  of  service  (nhcpp)^  each  of 
which  had  to  take  its  turn  in  coming  before  God,  every  day 
for  a  whole  week,  by  way  of  representing  the  whole  body  of 
the  people  while  the  daily  sacrifice  was  being  offered  to 
Jehovah.*^'  The  division  actually  engaged  in  the  perform- 
ance of  this  duty  was  known  under  the  designation  of  loyD, 
"  a  station."  At  the  same  time  the  case  of  the  ordinary 
Israelites  differed  from  that  of  the  priests  and  Levites  in 
this  respect,  that  unlike  these,  the  entire  division  did  not 
require  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  when  its  turn  came.  Instead 
of  this  the  persons  belonging  to  it  met  together  in  the 
synagogues  in  the  towns  in  or  near  which  they  resided 
and  there  engaged  in  prayer  and  the  reading  of  Scripture ; 
probably  in  every  instance  it  was  merely  a  deputation  of 
them  that  actually  went  up  to  Jerusalem  to  be  present  at  the 
offering  of  the  sacrifice.  In  that  case  it  was  this  deputation 
that,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  constituted  the  t'^VO, 
which  "  stood  by  "  while  the  sacrifice  was  being  offered.^" 

21-1  Chron.  ix.  25;  2  Chron.  xxiii.  4,  8,  Joseph.  Antt.  vii.  11.  7. 
Tannith  iv.  2. 

-'■''  On  the  whole  arraii;,'cineiit,  oniiip.  lJuxtorf's  Lex.  ChulL  col.  1(122  f. 
(see  under  IJOy)-  Lightfoot,  Minislerinm  templi,  cap.  vii.  3  (O/7).  i.  p. 
700  f.).  Carpzov,  Apparatus  historico-criticus,  p.  109  f.  Hottinger,  De 
tin's  slatioiinriis,  Marburg  1707  (a  most  exhaustive  troatincnt  of  the 
matter).  lierzfehl,  Gesch.  des  Vnlkrs  JlKrad,  vol.  iii.  pp.  188-200,  201-209. 
Oehler  in  Ilerzog'a  Real-Encycl,  Ist  ed.  vol.  xii.  187  (2ii(l  ed.  vol.  xii.  227). 
Hamburger,  Real- Encycl.  fur  Bibcl  und  Talmtvl,  vol.  ii.  pp.  877-880  (art. 
"Opferbeistiindc"). 

'**  See  especially,  Taanlth  iv.  1-4.     The  principd  piissage,  Taanilh  iv.  if, 
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The  officiating  priests  wore,  during  the  service,  a  special 
official  dress,  which  consisted  of  the  four  following  articles: — 
(1)  '^''P^r'P,  *.«.  short  breeches  covering  merely  the  hips  and 
thighs,  and  made  of  byssus  (probably  not  cotton,  but  fine 
white  linen).  Then  over  these  (2)  the  nphs,  a  long,  somewhat 
close-fitting  coat,  reaching  down  to  the  feet,  with  narrow 
sleeves,  and  also  made  of  byssus.  This  coat  was  fastened 
together  somewhere  about  the  breast  with  (3)  a  girdle  (^P?'^), 
which  mostly  consisted  of  byssus  also,  only  it  had  ornaments 
of  purple,  scarlet  and  blue  embroidered  upon  it.  It  was 
therefore  the  only  part  of  the  attire  that  had  any  colour  about 
it,  all  the  rest  being  pure  white.  Then  the  covering  for  the 
head  was  (4)  the  •^J'^JO^  a  kind  of  cap   or   turban.''^^     Shoes 

runs  thus:  "The  early  prophets  histituted  twenty-four  courses  of  service 
(nilOtJ'D)-  There  was  a  station  (^JDJ?o)  in  Jerusalem,  consisting  of  priests, 
Ijevitcs  and  Israelites,  to  represent  each  course.  When  the  time  for  service 
came  round  the  priests  and  Levites  of  the  course  went  up  to  Jerusalem, 
while  the  Israelites  belonging  to  that  course  met  in  the  synagogues  of  their 
towns  and  read  the  account  of  the  creation."  The  terms  of  the  passage 
are  contradictory  in  so  far  as  they  seem  to  allege  that  the  whole  l?DyD  was 
in  Jerusalem,  while  telling  us,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  Israelites  merely 
assembled  in  the  synagogues  of  their  towns.  It  is  probable  that  the 
correct  view  of  the  matter  is  given  in  the  corresponding  passage  in  the 
Tosef  ta  (ed.  Zuckermandel,  p.  219),  whereto  "the  Israelites  belonging  to  that 
course"  are  added  the  words  "who  were  unable  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem." 
What  is  meant  therefore  is  this,  that  the  wliole  of  the  priests  and  Levites 
belonging  to  the  same  course,  and  who  were  capable  of  service,  were  homul  to 
go  up  ;  while  the  Israelites,  on  the  other  hand,  might  stay  at  home  if  it  did 
not  happen  to  be  convenient  for  them  to  go,  though  at  the  same  time  it  is 
presupposed  that  some  of  them  were  expected  to  be  actually  present  in 
Jerusalem.  Accordingly,  in  Tamicl  v.  6  it  is  assumed  without  more  ado 
that  the  "head  of  the  station"  (Hf^iyjon  C'Nl)  was  regularly  present  in  the 
capital.  A  similar  view  of  the  matter  is  taken  by  Herzfeld,  for  example, 
iii.  p.  193,  and  Hamburger,  ii.  p.  878.  Bikkurim  iii,  2  proceeds  on  the 
assumption  that  there  were  station-districts  or  circles  marked  off  by  definite 
boundaries  and  having  some  leading  town  as  the  centre  of  each.  Comp. 
besides,  Taanith  ii.  7. 

215  For  the  priests'  attire,  see  Ezek.  xliv.  17-19  ;  Ex.  xxviii.  40-43, 
xxxix.  27-29,  and  above  all  the  minute  description  of  it  in  Joseph.  Aiitt. 
iii.  7.  1-3.  Philo's  brief  notice  in  Vita  Mosis,  iii.  13  (Mang.  ii.  157)  :  x''^'^'-"^i 
"Kivoi/g,  ^uvxg  n  kxI  -TTiptax.i'Kv^ ;  Dc  monarcMa,  ii.  b  (Mang.  ii.  225)  :  ii  U 
iad'/i;  iari  x^tuu  "htvovg  x.»i  ■7r£pi^o)f<,ci.  Joseph.  Anft.  xx.  9.  6:  >i/y^»  oroX^w. 
Aristcas,  ed.  M.  Schmidt  in  Merx'  Archiv,  i.  270.  1-2 :  tuv  iiptuv  y^ix.ot.'hv^- 
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are  nowhere  mentioned,  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  certain  that 
the  priests  always  officiated  without  having  anything  on  the 
feet.^^^ 

As    the    white    attire    was    a    symbol   of   purity,    so    the 

l^iuav  ,uixp'  ■'"2v  a(pvpu>v  (iuaalvoig  x'^^''''^-  The  literature  of  our  subject  is 
the  same  as  that  already  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  high  priest's 
flress ;  see  note  124,  above.  On  the  question  as  to  whether  byssus  is  to  be 
identified  with  cotton  or  with  linen,  see  among  others,  \i'mev'&  Realworterh., 
art.  "  Baumwolle ; "  Dillmann's  note  on  Ex,  xxv.  4 ;  Haneberg,  Die 
reUgioseii  Allerthiiiner,  pp.  536-538  (who  is  of  opinion  that  RoseUini  has 
decided  the  question,  and  that  in  favour  of  cotton) ;  and,  on  the  other  side, 
Mai'quardt,  Das  Privatlehen  der  liomer,  vol.  ii.  (1882)  p.  464  f.,  and  the 
leading  work  on  the  subject  quoted  there,  viz.  Yates'  Textrinum  antlquorum, 
An  Account  of  the  Art  of  Weaving  among  the  Ancients,  part  i.  Loudon 
1843  ;  also  Hehn,  Cultarpfianzen  uad  llausthierc,  3rd  ed.  p.  145.  As  the 
ancients  did  not  always  carefully  distinguish  between  linen  and  cotton,  it 
is  quite  possible  that  there  were  some  instances  in  which  cotton  was  also 
made  use  of  for  making  the  priests'  attire  (as  witness,  for  example,  the 
fine  Indian  fabric  from  which  the  garments  were  made  which  the  higli 
priest  was  in  the  habit  of  wearing  on  the  afternoon  of  the  great  day  of 
atonement,  and  which  consisted  of  that  material).  On  the  other  hand,  it 
may  be  taken  as  certain  that,  as  a  rule,  it  was  linen  that  was  used. 
According  to  Mishna,  Kilajim  ix.  1,  only  flax  (Q''nk>'D)  and  sheep's  wool 
{yiyi)  were  employed  for  the  purpose  in  question,  the  latter  being  for  the 
parti -coloured  ornamentation  on  the  girdle ;  see  the  commentaries  in 
Surenhusius'  Mishna,  vol.  i.  p.  149,  and  Braun's  Vestitus  mccrdotum 
Ilchraeorum,  i.  6.  2,  ii.  3.  4.  It  is  with  reference  to  this  matter  that  it  is 
said  in  Josephus,  Antt.  iv.  8.  11 :  ^yjSfif  V  s^  v/^Zu  x.'Kuariiu  l|  Ipiov  x.xt  'hUov 
aroh'/iv  (popitTW  T6ii  -/eip  itpsva t  y.u'joiiTccv-z-fi-j  oi^oOtZiix^oit.  Consequently 
the  priests'  attire  was  expressly  exempted  from  the  prohibition  of  Lev. 
xix.  19  ;  Deut.  xxii.  11. 

21*"  See  Bartenora  on  Shekalim  v.  1  (in  Surenhusius'  Mishna,  ii.  192). 
Braun's  Vestitus  sacerd.  IJeb.  i.  3.  3  (pp.  43—17).  Carpzov,  Discalceatio 
religiosa  in  loco  sacru  ad  Ex.  iii.  5  (in  Ugolini's  Thesaurus,  vol.  xxix.), 
Ugoliui's  'Thesaurus,  vol.  xiii.  405  IT.  Winer's  licuUrbrterh.  ii.  271.  Leyrer 
in  Hcrzog's  Real-EncycL,  1st  ed.  vol.  vii.  p.  718.  The  following  passage 
occurs  in  Megilla  iv.  8  with  reference  to  the  worship  of  the  synagogue  : 
"He  who  say.s,  I  will  not  lead  the  prayers  in  coloured  clot  lies,  as  little  is 
be  to  do  so  in  white  attire.  He  who  is  unwilling  to  do  so  with  sandals  on,  as 
little  is  he  to  do  it  barefooted."  The  meaning  of  which  is  simply  this,  that 
in  the  service  of  the  synagogue  no  one  is  to  presume  to  wear  the  dress  of  a 
piie.st.  With  regard  to  tlie  jiriests'  benediction,  on  the  other  iiand,  .luehanan 
ben  Sakkai  is  said  to  have  ordained,  that  even  after  the  destruction  of  the 
temple  it  was  still  to  be  jironounccd  by  them  only  with  tlie  feet  l)are 
{1,'iish  hdshana  311*;  Sola  496.  Dereiibourg,  Histuirc  dc  la  I'aUsliuc,  p.  30."), 
note  3), 
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officiating  priests  required  to  be  men  characterized  by 
temperance  and  Levitical  purity.  During  the  period  of  their 
service  they  were  prohibited  from  drinking  wine  or  any 
other  intoxicating  beverage.^^^  Nor  were  they  allowed  to 
enter  the  court  for  the  purpose  of  officiating  unless  they 
were  Levitically  clean.  Nay  more,  even  those  who  were  so 
were,  in  every  instance,  required  to  take  a  formal  bath 
previous  to  their  entering  upon  the  services  of  the  day.^^* 
But  besides  this,  they  had  then  to  go  and  wash  the  hands 
and  feet  in  the  brazen  laver  0^'?)  that  stood  in  the  open 
air  between  the  temple  and  the  altar  of  burnt- offering.**^ 

As   regards   the  sacrifices   that  were  offered   every  day,'^^* 
they  are  to  be  distinguished  into  two  classes,  the  public  and 

2^^  Lev.  X.  8-11 ;  Ezek.  xliv.  21,  Pseudo-Hecataeus  in  Josephua, 
contra  Apion.  i.  22  (ed.  Bekker,  p.  204,  26  ff.) :  to  ■Trxpd'^xv  dlvou  ov 
TTtunuTig  tv  Tu  hpu.  Philo,  De  monarchia,  ii.  7.  Joseph,  Antt.  iii.  12.  2 ; 
Bell.  Jud.  V.  5.  7.  Mishna,  Taan'ith  ii.  7,  Ugolini's  Thesaurus,  xiii.  885  ff, 
(where  are  given  in  extcnso  in  Hebrew  and  Latin  the  passages  from  the 
Jer.  Taanith  65d  ;  Tosefta,  Taanith  ii.,  Sifra  and  Pesikta  to  Lev.  x.  9). 

218  Joma  iii.  3 :  "No  priest  is  to  be  allowed  to  enter  the  court  for  the 
purpose  of  officiating,  even  though  he  he  already  clean,  without  having 
taken  a  bath ;  "  coiup.  Tainid  i.  2.  A  bath  had  also  to  be  taken  above 
all  after  every  occasion  of  doing  their  needs,  Joma  iii.  2.  On  the  place 
where  the  bath  was  to  be  taken,  see  Tamid  i,  1 ;  Middoth  i.  9,  Jin. 

219  Ex.  XXX,  17-21,  xl.  30-32.  Tamid  i.  4,  ii.  1.  Philo,  Vita  Mosis, 
iii.  15 :    Trolctg  ^a,\iQr»  nal  x^lpoig  etTrovi-Trrofiivot.     On  the  ")i>3  itself,  see 

also  Ex.  xxxviii.  8 ;  Sir.  1.  3  ;  Middoth  iii.  6  ;  Joma  iii.  10  ;  Tainid  iii.  8. 
Lightfoot,  Descriptio  tcmpli,  cap.  xxxvii,  1  (0pp.  i.  G43  sq.).  Clemens,  De 
labro  aeneo,  Traject.  ad  Rh.  1725  (also  in  Ugolini's  Theii.  vol.  xix.).  The 
commentaries  in  Surenhusius'  Mishna,  ii,  223,  v,  360.  Iken,  Tractatus 
talmudicus  de  cultu  quotidiano,  1736,  pp.  32-34  (fuU  of  matter),  Winer's 
Tlealwurterh.,  &vt.  "  Haudfass."  Bahr's  Symholik,  2nd  ed.  i.  pp.  583-586. 
Kohler's  Lehrh.  der  Bihl.  Geschichte,  i.  p.  373  f. 

220  On  the  sacrificial  worship  generally,  see  Lundius,  Die  alt.  jud 
Heiligth.  book  iii.  chap,  xxxiii.-xlvi.  Bahr's  SymboliJc,  ii,  187-522. 
Winer's  Realuiorterb.,  art.  "  Opfer;"  and  in  addition,  the  various  articles  on 
Brandopfer,  Schuld-  und  Siindopfer,  Daukopfer,  Speisopfer,  Trankopfer, 
Rauchern,  etc.  Oehler's  art.  "  Opfercultus  des  alten  Testaments,"  in 
Herzog's  Real-Encycl.  (1st  ed.  x.  614-652,  2nd  ed.  xi.  29-61).  Thalhofer, 
Die  unblutigen  Opfer  dcs  momisch.  Cult.  1848.  Kurtz,  Der  alttesiameutUche 
Opfcrcidt.  nach  seiner  Begriindung  und  Anwendung  dargestellt  und  erldutert, 
1862.  Kohler's  Lclirh.  der  Bihl.  Geschichte,  i.  p.  387.  Wellhausen, 
Geschichte  Israels,  i,  53-84.     Dillraann's  Exeijet.  llandh.  zu  Exod.  u,  Levil 
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the  private  sacrifices.^^^  The  former  were  offered  in  name  of 
the  people,  and  were  purchased  with  a  portion  of  the  people's 
own  offerings,  especially  the  half  -  shekel  tax  ;  while  the 
latter  again  were  those  in  which  only  private  individuals 
were  concerned,  and  which  might  be  offered  on  a  vast  variety 
of  occasions,  some  of  them  being  voluntary  and  others  of  them 
being,  for  some  particular  reason  or  other,  compulsory.  Both 
those  categories  again  were  sub-divided  into  different  sorts, 
varying  according  to  the  particular  objects  for  which  they 
were  offered,  though  they  all  admit  of  being  classified  under 
the  three  following  heads : — (1)  the  lurnt-offerings,  the 
essential  characteristic  of  which  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  whole 
victim  was  consumed  upon  the  altar;  (2)  the  sin-  and  the 
^res^ass-offerings,  in  the  case  of  which  only  the  fat  was  burnt 
upon  the  altar,  while  the  flesh  fell  to  the  priests  ;  (3)  the 
peace-offerings  (^''P/^  "'0^0'  according  to  Luther,  "  thank- 
offerings,"  in  the  case  of  which  again  it  was  only  the  fat  that 
was  burnt  upon  the  altar,  wliile  the  flesh  was  used  by  the 
owner  of  the  sacrifice  himself  as  material  for  a  jocund 
sacrificial  feast.^"     As  was  only  natural,  it  was  the  numerous 

pp,  373-387.     The  dictionaries  of  Schenkel  and  Riehm,  and  the  archaeo- 
logical works  of  Do  Wette,  Evvald,  Keil,  Haneberg  and  others. 

221  Philo,  De  victimis,  sec.  iii.  (ed.  Mang.,  ii.  238  f.) :  'E7r£<  Sg  ruy  Svatuv, 
eci  fiiv  ilatv  VTrip  ecTroiuTo;  rov  'idaovg,  ii  Bg  St?  to  ccXridi;  uttuv  vr^-ep 
XTTUVTo;  dudpuiruu  ykvov;,  xi'hi  v-Trip  sx,a,aTOV  rau  itpovpyslv  oi^tovuruv^ 
"hiKTiou  "TTporipov  'TTipi  Tuu  x.otvuu.  Joscph.  AuU.  \\\.  9.  1:  "^vofcivyupiiatv 
Ifpovpyicci'  Totzuu  3'  '/J  f^iv  i/vo  tZiv  loiuruv,  STipat  3'  vto  tov  Oy}inov  avurt- 

222  111  the  leading  passage  on  the  classification  of  the  sacrifices,  viz. 
Lev.  i.-vii.,  there  are,  strictly  8pcakii!g,^fe  leadiny  kinds  of  them  mentioned  : 
(1)  tlie  burnt-offering,  (2)  the  meat-offering,  (3)  the  peace-offering,  (4)  the 
sin-offering,  and  (5)  the  trespjiss-offering.  But  the  nieat-offeriug  is 
certainly  not  to  be  regarded  as  being  on  a  level  with  the  annual  sacrifices 
seeing  that,  like  the  drink-offering,  it  occurs  for  the  most  part  simply  as  an 
acconipaninicnt  of  such  sacrifiees.  With  regard  to  the  sin-  and  trcspa.s.'^- 
offeiings,  tliey  are  no  doubt  distinct,  yet  they  are  so  much  akin  to  each 
other  that  they  may  well  be  regarded  as  one  species.  Consequently  in  the 
case  of  the  animal  sacrifices,  and  tiiese  are  by  far  the  most  important  of  all, 
we  ought  to  distinguish  tliciu  into  three  leading  kinds,  as  Philo  and 
Josephus  have  alieady  done  (tiie  furuier  De  victiinis^  j  iv.,  and  tlie  laller 
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private  offerings  of  so  many  different  kinds  that  constituted 
the  hulk  of  the  sacrifices.  However,  as  it  is  with  giving  au 
account  of  the  regular  daily  worship  of  the  sanctuary  that  we 
are  liere  concerned,  it  is  only  the  public  sacrifices  that  fall  to 
be  considered  by  us,  and  especially  the  most  important  of 
them  all,  the  'people's  daily  hurnt-offering. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  be  in  a  better  position  for 
understanding  what  is  to  follow,  it  will  be  well,  before  pro- 
ceeding farther,  to  offer  here  one  or  two  topographical 
observations,^^^  The  inner  court,  within  which  the  whole 
of  the  worship  was  celebrated,  was  divided  by  means  of  a 
wall  into  two  divisions,  a  western  and  an  eastern.  The  latter 
was  called  "  the  court  of  the  women,"  not  however  because 
none  but  women  were  admitted  to  it,  but  because  women  as 
well  as  men  were  allowed  to  enter  it.^"*  The  beautiful  gate- 
way in  the  east  side  of  this  court,  with  its  elaborate  two- 
leaved  gate  made  of  brass  (17  dvpa  y  Xejofievr)  wpaia,  Acts 
iii.  2),  formed  the  principal  entrance  to  it ;  and  hence  it  was 
that  beggars  were  in  the  habit  of  sitting  here  (Acts  iii.  2). 
The  western  division  again  was  reserved  exclusively  for  male 
Israelites,  and  within  it  stood  the  temple  proper.  Compara- 
tively speaking,  this  was  not  a  large,  but  a  handsome  edifice. 
The  interior,  which  was  probably  almost  quite  dark,  was 
divided  into  two  divisions,  the  larger  one  being  to  the  front, 

Anii.  iii.  9.  1-3).  The  whole  three  classes  enter  into  public  and  private 
sacrifices  alike,  altliough  in  the  former  the  peace-offering  (D^D!?ti'  riDT)  is, 
of  course,  of  but  rare  occurrence,  the  only  time  at  which  it  is  regularly- 
offered  being  Pentecost  (Lev.  xxiii.  19)  ;  otherwise  we  meet  with  it  only  on 
special  occasions  (see  Winer's  Eealworterb.,  art.  "  Dankopfer").  The  flesh  of 
the  public  peace-offerings  belonged  to  the  priests  (Lev.  xxiii.  20).  On 
these  in  general,  see  PesacMm  vii.  4;  Sehachiin  v.  5;  Menachoth  v.  7; 
Mcila  ii.  5.  The  burnt-offerings  and  the  sin-offerings  offered  in  the  name  of 
the  whole  body  of  the  people  were  of  very  frequent  recurrence ;  see  the 
catalogue  of  those  for  festival  days  in  Num.  xxviii.-xxix. 

-23  For  the  sources  and  literature  connected  with  the  temple  of  Herod, 
Bee  §  15,  above. 

--•*  See  Joseph,  contra  Apion.  ii.  8 :  In  secundam  vero  porticum  (by 
which  the  women's  court  is  meant)  cuncti  Judaei  iugrediebantur  eorumque 
conjuges, 
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aud  the  other,  which  was  only  half  as  large,  bemg  at  the  back. 
The  latter  formed  the  "  holy  of  holies,"  which  was  trodden  by 
human  foot  only  once  in  the  year,  and  that  by  the  high  priest 
on  the  great  day  of  atonement.  In  the  front  (and  therefore 
eastern)  division  stood  those  three  sacred  articles,  the  punctual 
ministering  at  which  on  the  part  of  the  officiating  priests  formed 
one  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  worsliip,  viz. :  (1)  in  the 
middle  the  golden  altar  of  incense  (^^'l-  ^"^VT),  known  also  as 
the  "  innei'  altar  "  (''P''?3n  nnrn),  upon  which  incense  had  to  be 
offered  every  morning  and  evening  f^^  (2)  to  the  south  of  the 
latter  the  golden  candlestick  with  seven  branches  ('"'"l^^^)' 
which  had  to  be  kept  constantly  burning  f^^  and  (3)  to  the 

22«  On  the  daily  offering  of  the  incense,  see  Ex.  xxx.  7,  8.  On  the  pre- 
paration of  the  incense  itself,  Ex.  xxx.  34-38.  On  the  altar  of  incense, 
Ex.  xxx.  1-10,  xxxvii.  25-29 ;  1  Mace.  i.  21,  iv.  29.  Philo,  Vita  Mosis, 
in.  9.  De  victimis  offerentibus,  sec.  iv.  Josephus,  Antt.  iii.  G.  8 ;  Bell.  Jud, 
V.  5.  5.  Lundius,  Die  alt.  jilcl.  Hdllgih.  book  i.  chap,  xxv.-xxvii.  Mono- 
graphs in  Ugolini's  Tlies.  vol.  xi.  Winer's  RealwiJrterb.,  arts.  "Riiucheraltar" 
and  "  Riiuchern."  Thalhofcr,  Die  unhlut.  Opfer  des  mos.  Cultes,  pp.  78-82^ 
131-139.  Balir's  Symholik,  2nd  ed.  i.  pp.  499-505.  Bleek,  Der  Brief  an  die 
Ilehriier,  ii,  2.  479  £f.,  note  on  ix.  4.  Leyrer's  arts.  "  Riiucheraltar  "  and 
"Riiucheru,"  in  Hcrzog's  Real-EncycL,  1st  cd.  vol.  xii.  502-513.  The  same 
articles  in  the  second  edition  re-written  by  Orelli,  vol.  xii.  483-489. 
Delitzsch  in  Riehm's  Worterb.  pp.  1255-1260.      nn^H  niitD,  Joma  v.  5,  7; 

T  1  "  ;    • 

Chagiya  iii.  8 ;  SebacJiim  v.  2 ;  Menachoth  iii.  6,  iv.  4.  "•^''jBn  n3T0,  Joma 
ii.  3,  V.  5 ;  Sebachim  iv.  2 ;  Meila  iii.  4  ;  Tamid  iii,  G.  9,  vi.  1.  Well- 
hausen's  doubts  as  to  the  actual  existence  of  the  altar  of  incense  (Jahrh.f 
deutsche  Theol.  1877,  p.  410  ff.)  are  disposed  of  by  a  unauimouH  tL'Stiinony  in 
its  favour  from  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  down  to  Josephus  and  the  Mishna. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  certainly  appears  as  though  it  had  been  introduced  at 
a  somewhat  latish  period.  It  is  worth  noting  that  as  yet  Pseudo- 
Hecatacus  (in  Joseph.  co7itra  Apion.  i.  22,  ed.  Bekker,  p.  201,  19-21) 
mentions  nothing  else  as  being  in  the  interior  of  the  temple  but  the 
candlestick  and  a  golden  fiu^o;^  which  latter  might  as  readily  be  supposed 
to  refer  to  the  table  for  the  sliewbrcad  as  to  the  altar  of  incense. 

''-"  On  the  duties  connected  with  the  candlestick,  see  Ex.  xxvii.  20,  21, 
xxx.  7,  8;  Lev.  xxiv.  1-t;  Num.  viii.  1-4;  2  Cliron.xiii.il.  From  the 
passages  just  quoted  it  would  seem  as  though  the  lamps  on  the  candlestick 
were  to  be  liglited  only  in  tlie  evening  with  a  view  to  their  Imrning  during 
the  niglit.  So  also  Philo,  7>c  virliiuis  oJJcrciUibutt,  sec.  vii.  /////.  Put,  aceurding 
to  Joseph.  Anil.  iii.  8.  •''>,Ji>i-.,  <>n  the  other  hand,  three  of  the  lamps  were 
kept  burning  during  the  day  and  the  whole  scrcn  during  the  night  ;  whiK^ 
Hccording  to  the  -Mishna  only  ave  was  liglited  during  the  d;iy  and  the  whole 
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north  of  the  altar  of  incense  the  golden  tabic  for  the  shew- 
bread,  on  which  twelve  fresh  loaves  had  to  be  placed  every 
Sabbath  day.^"  The  front  of  the  temple  looked  toward  the 
east.  Before  it  and  in  the  open  air  stood  the  great  altar  of 
hurnt-offering ,  or  "  the  altar "  kut  €^o')(f)v,  at  which,  with  the 
exception  of  the  burning  of  the  incense,  every  act  of  sacrifice 
had  to  be  performed.  It  was  a  high  four-square  erection  of 
large  dimensions,  being,  according  to  the  Mishna,  thirty-two 
cubits  square  at  the  base  (while  for  the  sake  of  comparison  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  the  interior  of  the  temple  was  only 
twenty  cubits  wide).  It  diminished  in  size  toward  the  top 
in  such  a  way  as  to  form  several  stages  or  landings  round  it, 
although  on  the  top  it  still  measured  as  much  as  twenty-four 

seven  at  night  (Tamid  iii.  9,  vi.  1,  and  the  reference  to  those  passages  by 
Kriiger,  Theol.  Quartalschr.  1857,  p.  248  f.).  Conap.  further,  Pseudo- 
Hecataeus  iu  Joseph,  contra  Apion.  i.  22:  Iot  tovtuv  (pug  hrtv  xvccTroaliia-.Qsi 
Kui  roi;  vvx.Txg  x,ot\  roic  ijixspct;.  Diodor.  xxxiv.  1  (ed.  Miiller) :  rov  li 
^dccuxTOv  T^syofisvov  •Trctp'  oivroig  'Kv-z^vay  x.ui  x-cttofitvau  cchiccTiSiTTTug  iv  ra 
va.u.  On  the  candlestick  itself,  see  Ex.  xxv.  31-40,  xxxvii.  17-24;  1  Mace, 
i.  21,  iv.  49.  Philo,  Vita  Mosis,  iii.  9.  Joseph.  Antt.  iii.  6,  7 ;  Bell.  Jud. 
V.  5.  5,  vii.  5.  5.  Mishna,  Menachoth  iii.  7,  iv.  4,  ix.  S,Jin.;  Tamid  iii.  6,  9, 
vi.  1.  Lundius,  Die  alt.  jiid.  Heiligth.  book  i.  chap,  xxiii.  Winer's  Real- 
worterb.,  stxt.  "Leuchter."  Bahr,  Sy nibolik,  2ud  ed.  i.  492-499.  KrUger, 
Der  siehenarmige  Leuchter  {Tub.  Theol.  Quartahchr.  1857,  pp.  238-261). 
Eiehm's  Wortcrb.,  art.  "  Leuchter"  (with  illustrations).  On  the  position  of 
the  candlestick  to  the  south  of  the  altar  of  incense,  see  Ex.  xxvi.  35, 
xl.  24. 

^s?  On  the  duties  connected  with  the  table  of  shewbread,  see  Lev. 
xxiv.  5-9.  Philo,  De  victimis,  sec.  iii.  (ed.  Mang.,  ii.  239  f.).  Josephus, 
Antt.  iii.  10.  7.  On  the  table  of  shewbread  itself,  see  Ex.  xxv.  23-30, 
xxxvii.  10-16 ;  1  Mace.  i.  22,  iv.  49.  Philo,  Vita  Mosis,  iii.  10.  Joseph. 
Antt.  iii.  6.  6  ;  Bell.  Jud.  v.  5.  5,  vli.  5.  5.  Mishna,  Menachoth  xi.  5-7. 
Comp.  further  the  description  of  the  table  alleged  to  have  been  presented 
to  the  temple  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  as  given  by  Pseudo-Aristeas 
(Havercamp's  Joseph,  ii.  2.  109-111.  Merx'  Archie,  i.  264-267.  Joseph. 
Antt.  xii.  2.  7,  8).  Lundius,  Die  alt.  jiid.  Heiligth.  book  i.  cha^i.  xxiv. 
Winer's  Realworterb.,  arts,.  "  Schaubrode  "  and  "  Schaubrodtisch."  Bahr's 
Symbolik,  2nd  ed.  i.  pp.  488-492.  Thalhofer,  Die  iinblut.  Op>fer  des  mos, 
Culies,  pp.  73-78,  156-168.  Leyrer,  arts.  "  Schaubrod "  and  "Schau- 
brodtisch," in  Herzog's  Real-Encycl.,  1st  ed.  vol.  xiii.  467-472.  Delitzsch  in 
Riehm's  Worterh.  pp.  1388-1392  (with  an  illustration).  Stiack  in  Herzog's 
Real-EncycL,  2nd  ed.  vol.  xiii.  455-458.  On  the  position  of  the  table  to  the 
north  of  the  altar  of  incense,  see  ^x.  xxvi.  35,  xl.  22. 
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cubits  by  twenty-four.*''^  The  whole  structure  was  built  of 
unhewn  stones  which  no  tool  had  ever  touched.^**  Then,  on 
the  south  side,  there  was  a  gradual  ascent  leading  upward  to 
the  top  of  the  altar,  and  this  was  likewise  formed  of  unhewn 
stones.  The  fire  upon  this  altar  had  to  be  kept  continually 
burning  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.^^"  Between  the  temple 
and  the  altar  of  burnt-offering  there  stood,  and  likewise  in 
the  open  air,  the  Irazen  laver  ("li*?)  already  referred  to,  in 
which  the  priests  were  required  to  wash  their  hands  and  feet 
previous  to  their  engaging  in  the  worship  of  the  sanctuary. 
To  the  north  of  the  altar,  and  still  in  the  open  air,  was  the 
place  for  slaughtering  the  victims,  where  there  were  rings 
fastened  in  the  ground  to  which  the  animals  were  tied  when 

228  Comp.  iu  particular,  the  descriptions  of  it  in  the  Mishna,  Middoth 
iii.  1-4,  and  in  Josephus,  Bell.  Jud.  v.  5.  6  ;  further,  Pseudo-Hecataeus  in 
Joseph,  contra  Apion.  i.  22  (ed.  Bekker,  p.  264.  16  £f.)  ;  Aristeas,  ed.  M. 
Schmidt  in  Merx'  Archiv,  i.  269  f.  (in  Havercatup's  Josephus,  ii.  2.  112) ; 
1  Mace.  iv.  44-47.  Philo,  De  victimis  offerentibiis,  sec.  iv.  Also  measure- 
ments given  in  Ezek.  xliii.  13-17.  Monographs  in  Ugolini's  Thcs.  vol.  x. 
Winer's  Reidworterb.,  art.  "  Brandopferaltar."  Bahr's  Symholik, '2nd  ed.  i. 
pp.  579-582. 

229  Pseudo-Hecataeus  in  Josephus,  contra  Apion.  i.  22:  ovk  iK  rt^muu 
u.t.'k'  Ix.  av70\ix.Tuu  oLpyZv  Xidj)!/.  1  Macc.  iv.  47.  Philo,  De  victimis 
offerentibiis,  sec.  iv.  :  Ix,  'hiduu  AoyaSiJv  kx\  drfctjruv.  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  v.  5.  6. 
Mishna,  Middoth  iii.  4.  The  oldest  and  most  primitive  altars  were  un- 
doubtedly made  merely  of  rough  stones  taken  from  the  field,  or  even  of 
simple  heaps  of  earth ;  and  the  Johovistic  legislation  proceeds  on  the 
assumption  that  these  were  the  kind  tliat  were  still  in  ordinary  use  (Ex. 
XX.  24-26  ;  comp.  Deut.  xxvii.  6,  6).  But  we  find  that  as  early  as  the  days 
of  Solomon  this  monarcli  ordered  a  brazen  altar  to  be  erected  in  Jerusalem 
(1  Kings  viiL  64,  ix.  25  ;  2  Kings  xvi.  14,  15  ;  2  Chron.  iv.  1).  The  priest- 
code,  iuasnmch  as  it  seeks  to  describe  the  whole  sanctuary  as  being  of  a 
portable  character,  accordingly  represents  the  altar  of  burnt-offering  as 
having  been  made  of  wood  and  covered  with  brass  (Ex.  xxvii.  IS, 
xxxviii.  1-7 ;  Num.  xvii.  1-5).  We  can  scarcely  think  that  one  of  this 
dfscription  ever  existed.  The  practice  of  post-exilic  times  reverted  rather 
to  a  compliance  with  the  older  legal  prescriptions  contained  in  Ex.  xx.  25  ; 
Deut.  xxvii.  5,  6.  Comp.  in  general,  WelUiauseu's  Gcschichte,  i.  pp.  80, 
38  f. 

2^0  Lev.  vi.  6.  Philo,  De  victimis  offerentibiis,  sec.  v.  /////.  (vd.  Mangey, 
ii.  254).  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  17.  6.  Comp.  further,  2  Maco.  i.  18-36,  and 
Buxtorf,  Ilisturia  ii/iii.-!  .sarri  et  coilestis  sacrijicia  consiiinentis  (in  Ugoliui'a 
Thes.  vol.  X.).     Lundiiis,  /)ic  alt.  Jiid.  lhili.,l/i.  Ijook  i.  cliap.  xxxiv. 
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about  to  be  slaughtered ;  while  there  were  pillars  at  hand  on 
which  to  haug  the  victims  after  they  were  killed,  as  well 
as  marble  tables  on  which  to  skin  them  and  wash  the 
entrails.^'^  The  temple,  along  with  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offering  and  the  place  for  slaughtering,  was  surrounded  by 
an  enclosure  within  which,  as  a  rule,  none  but  priests  were 
allowed  to  enter,  ordinary  Israelites  being  permitted  to  do  so 
only  "  when  it  was  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  the  laying  on 
of  hands,  or  for  slaughtering,  or  waving  "  (ns«ri).^^^ 

Now,  as  regards  the  regular  worship  of  the  sanctuary,  the 
most  important  part  of  it  was  the  daily  hurnt-offering  offered 
in  the  name  of  the  people  at  large,  the  ^^^j^l'  ^V,  or  simply 
T'pnn^  "  the  standing  one."  ^^  The  practice  of  offering  regular 
daily  sacrifice  is,  comparatively  speaking,  of  very  ancient  date. 
But  it  underwent  certain  modifications  at  different  periods; 
not  only  in  so  far  as,  previous  to  the  exile,  the  kings  were  in 
the  habit  of  defraying  the  cost  of  the  sacrifices  (Ezek,  xlv.  17 
and  xlvi.  13-15,  Sept.  version),  whereas  they  were  subsequently 
provided  at  the  expense  of  the  people,  but  also  as  regards  the 
character  and  number  of  the  sacrifices  themselves.^^*      In  the 

2^^  Middoth  iii.  6,  v.  2 ;  Tamid  iii.  5 ;  ShekaUm  vi.  4.  That  the 
Blaughtering  of  the  burnt-offerings  had  to  take  place  to  the  north  of  the 
altar  is  prescribed  as  early  as  Lev.  i.  11.  But  it  was  further  required  that 
the  sin-  and  trespass-offerings  should  also  be  slaughtered  at  the  very  same 
place  (Lev.  iv.  24,  29,  33,  vi.  18,  vii.  2,  xiv.  13).  This  prescription  is 
omitted  only  in  the  case  of  the  peace-offerings ;  see  Knobel-Uillmanu's 
note  on  Lev.  i.  11.  For  more  precise  information  as  to  the  places  where 
the  victims  were  slaughtered,  see  Sehachim  v. 

232  On  this  enclosure,  see  especially,  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  v.  5.  6  ;  Antt. 
xiii.  13.  5.  But  according  to  Kelim  i.  8,  ordinary  Israelites  were  also 
allowed  to  enter  this  "  court  of  the  priests  "  for  the  purposes  stated  in  the 
text. 

233  ^i||_3j:in  n^'y,  for  example,  in  Num.  xxviii.  10,  16,  24,  31,  xxix.  16,  19, 
22,  25,  28,  31,  34,  38 ;  Ezra  iii.  5 ;  Neh.  x.  34.  T-pnn,  for  example,  in 
Dan.  viii.  11-13,  xi.  31.  xii.  12;  Mishua,  Pesachim  v.  1;  Joma  vii.  3; 
Taanith  iv.  6 ;  Menachoth  iv.  4.  It  is  from  this  that  the  whole  tractate 
bearing  the  title  of  Tumid  derives  its  name. 

234  Yov  what  follows,  comp.  Kuenen,  De  godsdienst  van  Israel,  ii.  270- 
272.  Wellhausen's  OesclicMe  Israeh.i.  pp.  81,  82.  Reuss,  X7</iVoi>e  sainte 
et  la  lot  (^La  Bible,  Anckn  Testament,  part  iii.),  i.  202.     Smend's  Exeget, 
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time  of  Ahaz  the  morning  sacrifice  consisted  only  of  a  Ijurnt- 
ofFering,  and  the  evening  one  of  simply  a  meat-offering 
(2  Kings  xvi.  15).  This  had  become  so  much  of  an  established 
practice  that  various  parts  of  the  day  took  their  names  from 
it.  To  speak  for  example  of  anything  as  happening  at  the 
time  "  when  the  meat-offering  was  presented  "  was  equivalent 
to  saying  toward  evening  (1  Kings  xviii.  29,  36).  Not  only 
so,  but  this  mode  of  denoting  the  hour  of  the  day  had  become 
so  completely  established  that  it  continued  in  use  even 
long  after  the  practice  had  been  introduced  of  offering  a 
burnt-offering  in  the  evening  as  well  (Ezra  ix.  4,  5  ;  Dan.  ix. 
21)."^^  It  would  appear  that  this  had  not  been  introduced 
as  yet  in  Ezekiel's  time.  Yet  in  his  day  there  must  have 
been  already  an  advance  upon  the  older  practice,  in  so  far  as, 
according  to  this  prophet,  both  a  burnt-offering  and  a  meat- 
offering would  seem  to  have  been  offered  in  the  morning 
(Ezek.  xlvi.  13-15).  On  the  other  hand,  by  the  time  the 
priest-code  came  to  be  in  force  it  was  prescribed  that  hoth 
a  hirnt-offering  and  a  ^cat-offering  sJiould  he  offered  every 
morning  and  every  evening  as  vjell,  and  further,  that  on  every 
occasion  they  should  also  be  accompanied  with  a  drink- 
offering  (Ex.  xxix.  38-42 ;  Num.  xxviii.  3-8).  And  so 
we  find  that,  in  the  time  of  the  author  of  the  Chronicles,  the 
practice  thus  established  of  offering  a  burnt-offering  twice 
every  day  in  the  course  of  the  daily  service  was  looked  upon 
as  one  of  long  standing  (1  Chron.  xvi.  40  ;  2  Chron.  xiii.  11, 
xxxi.  3).  This  tlien  formed  the  true  heart  and  centre  of 
the  whole  sacrificial  system  of  worship.  In  no  circumstances 
whatever  could  it  be  allowed  to  be  dispensed  with.  We  find, 
for  example,  that  in  the  year   70  Jerusalem  had  for  a  con- 

Ilandhuch  zu  Ezekiel,  p.  .'.iSl  f.  The  oVijcctiotis  :ulva!ici.'<l  by  Dilliuaiin, 
Execjct.  llandlnich  zu  ICxod.  u.  Lcvit.  p.  31:5,  c;ui  in  no  w;iy  affi'i-t  what  is  a 
simple  and  undoubted  matter  of  fact. 

-•■'*  In  the  >[islma  even  tlie  expression  "time  of  the  miiichah"  (of  the 
meat-offering)  coiitiinu'S  to  be  used  as  equivalent  to  the  afternoon  ;  for 
example,  Jkrucholh  iv.  1  ;  Vcsachim  x.  1  ;  Roxh  hciHhana,  iv.  1  ;  Mi(jiUa 
iii.  6,  iv.  1. 
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siderable  time  been  invested  by  the  Romans,  and  that,  in 
consequence,  the  scarcity  of  food  had  reached  a  climax,  but 
for  all  tliat  the  daily  sacrifices  continued  to  be  regularly 
offered ;  and  it  was  felt  by  the  Jews  to  be  one  of  the  heaviest 
calamities  that  could  have  befallen  them  when,  on  the  l7th 
of  Tammuz,  they  at  last  found  themselves  in  the  position  of 
having  no  more  to  offer.^^^ 

The  following  are  the  more  specific  prescriptions  contained 
in  the  priest  -  code  with  regard  to  the  Tamid  (Ex.  xxxix. 
38-42  ;  Num.  xxviii.  3-8).^^^  Every  morning  and  evening 
alike  a  male  lamb  of  a  year  old  and  without  blemish  was  to  be 
offered  as  a  hurnt-offering,  and  in  doing  so  all  those  regulations 
were  required  to  be  observed  that  apply  to  burnt-offerings 
generally,  particularly  those  contained  in  Lev.  i.  10-13  and 
vi.  1-6.  Not  only  so,  but  on  every  occasion  a  meat-offering 
and  a  drink-offering  were  to  be  offered  along  with  the  burnt- 
offering,  as  it  is  prescribed  by  the  priest-code  that  these  were 
to  accompany  all  burnt-offerings  without  exception  (Num.  xv. 
1-16).  In  cases  in  which  the  victim  happened  to  be  a  lamb, 
the  meat-offering  was  to  consist  of  one-tenth  of  an  ephah  of 
fine  flour  (nVo),  which  was  to  be  mixed  (^^^3,  therefore  not 
baked)  with  a  quarter  of  a  bin  of  pure  oil ;  while  the  corre- 
sponding drink-offering  was  to  consist  of  a  quarter  of  a  hin  of 
wine.  The  time  at  which  the  morning  sacrifice  was  to  be 
offered  was  early  dawn ;  that  for  the  evening  sacrifice  again 
was  to  be,  in  Biblical  phraseology,  Ql'^iyn  P?,  i.e.  in  the  evening 
twilight,  though  at  a  later  period  it  had  become  the  practice 
to    offer  the  evening  sacrifice  so  early  as  the    afternoon,  or 

236  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  vi.  2.  1 ;  Mishna,  Taanith  iv.  6.  Similarly  in  the 
days  of  the  persecution  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  the  suppression  of  the 
Tamid  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  serious  calamities  possible  (Dan. 
viii.  11-13,  xi,  31,  xii.  11). 

237  Comp.  further,  Lightfoot's  Mlnisterium  templi,  cap.  ix.  (0pp.  i.  716- 
722).  Lundius,  Die  alt.  jiid.  Heiligth.  book  v.  chap,  i.-ii.  Winer's  Real- 
worterh.,  art.  "  Morgen-  und  Abendopfer."  Keil,  Ilaiulb.  der  bibl.  Archaeol. 
(2nd  ed.  1876)  p.  373  f.  Haneberg,  Die  religiosen  AUerihumer,  pp.  604- 
609.  For  full  details,  consult  the  tractate  Tamid,  and  comp.  note  250, 
below. 
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according  to  our  mode  of  reckoning,  somewhere  about  three 
o'clock.^^« 

It  was  also  the  regular  practice  to  offer  the  daily  meat' 
offering  of  the  high  jjricst  in  conjunction  with  the  daily  burnt- 
offering  of  the  people.  For,  according  to  Lev.  vi.  12—16,  the 
high  priest  was  required  to  offer  a  meat-offering  every  day 
(T'cri),^^^  both  morning  and  evening,  and  one  too  which  differed 
from  that  offered  in  the  name  of  the  people  along  with  their 
burnt-offering,  not  only  in  respect  of  quantity,  but  also  as 
regards  the  mode  in  which  it  was  prepared.  It  consisted 
altogether  of  only  the  tenth  of  an  ephah  of  fine  flour,  of 
which  one  half  was  offered  in  the  morninfr  and  the  other  half 
in  the  evening ;  and.  not  only  was  it  mixed  with  oil,  but  after 
being  so  it  was  haked  in  a  flat  pan  (n^nrp)  j  the  cakes  thus 
prepared  were  then  broken  into  pieces,  oil  was  poured  over 
them,  and  then  they  were  duly  offered  (Lev.  vi.  14  ;  comp.  Lev. 

23^  On  the  prLncipal  occasion  on  which  thoy  speak  of  the  Tamid,  Philo 
and  Josephus  simply  reproduce  the  scriptural  statements  with  regard  to 
the  times  for  offering  it  (Philo,  De  victimis,  sec.  iii. :  Kxff  'i)cot.ijrnv  ff.iv  ovv 
fl/iiipctv  dvo  dfivoi/;  dvocyiiu  ^isip/jrcci,  rou  ftiv  ecy-oe,  rri  ea,  tou  Bi  ^si\yi:  ia'T^ipcc;. 
Joseph.  Antt.  iii.  10.  1  :  iK  "he  tow  O/i/^fxrlov  dvcc'hu/nciTo;  v6iu,o;  iarrj  oipvct  x.oiff' 
f>c»(TTyiv  ijyApxu  afx^iadcct  tuv  ctiiroiruu  cip^^of^iv/i;  rs  ijf^ipx;  kx\  "hriyomri;). 
What  the  actual  practice  was  in  later  times  is  clearly  evident  from  Antt.  xiv. 
4.  3  :  Sif  TJjf  ij/nipocg,  Trpul  n  k»1  Tipi  ivocTriu  upxu,  hpovpyovuTuu  tTrl  rov 
fiofiov.  This  entirely  accords  with  the  statement  of  the  Mishna  (Pesachim 
V.  1),  to  the  effect  that  the  evening  sacrifice  w;is  usually  slaughtered  about 
half-past  eight  and  offered  about  half-past  nine  o'clock  (consequently, 
according  to  our  reckoning,  about  half-past  two  and  lialf-past  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon).  Comp.  further,  Josephus,  contra  Apion.  ii.  8  (dl.  Bekker, 
p.  239)  :  Mane  etiara  aperto  templo  oportebat  facicntes  traditas  hostias 
introire  et  meridie  rursus  dum  clauderetur  templum.  And  hence  it  was 
also  the  practice  to  go  to  the  temple  ahout  the  ninth  hour  for  devotional 
purposes  (Acts  iii.  1,  x.  3,  30).  See  in  general,  Herzfeld's  Geschichtc  des 
Volkcs  Jisrael^  iii.  184  f. 

2"»  With  this  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the  words  "  in  the  day  when 
he  is  anointed,"  Lev.  vi.  20;  one  or  other  is  a  later  interpolation.  See 
Dillmann's  J'Jxcgct.  IlaudI).  zu  Kxod.  v.  Lcvit.  p.  442.  Jewish  and  Christian 
expositors  iiave  endeavoured  in  various  ways  to  dispose  of  the  discrepancy 
contained  in  this  passage.  See  Frankel,  Uct)er  den  Einjiuss  der  /lalastin' 
ischen  Exegese  auj  die  alcxandrinischc  Jlcmunevtik  (18.')1),  p.  143  f. 
Lundius,  Die  alt.  jiid.  Ifeilifflh.  book  iii.  chap.  Lx.  Thalliofer,  Die  unblut 
Opfcr  des  mos.  Cultes  (1818),  pp.  139-151. 
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ii.  5-6).^^'^  Owing  to  the  circumstance  of  its  being  made  ready 
in  a  nnriD,  it  was  known  at  a  later  period  simply  as  the 
D''ri''3n,  "  the  baked  (the  cakes),  which  is  the  designation  already 
given  to  it,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  author  of  the 
Chronicles,^^^  and  subsequently  by  the  Mishna  in  particular.^*'' 
Now  as  the  presenting  of  this  offering  was  incumbent  upon 
the  high  priest,  we  are,  of  course,  justified  in  speaking  of  him 
as  offering  a  daily  sacrifice.^*^  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  here  the  high  priest  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  offerer  of  the  sacrifice  only  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
the  people  is  so  in  the  case  of  the  daily  burnt-offering,  i.e.  he 
causes  it  to  be  offered  in  his  name  and  at  his  owd  expense,^** 
but  it  was  by  no  means  necessary  that  he  himself  should 
officiate  on  the  occasion.  In  fact  the  expression  used  in  con- 
nection with  this  matter  in  Lev.  vi.  1 5  is  not  2'^'\\>''  but  merely 

2*0  On  the  mode  of  preparation,  comp.  farther,  Philo,  De  victlmis,  sec.  xv. 
Joseph.  Antt.  iii.  10.  7  ;  Menachoih  xi.  3.  Both  r\&^  (kneading)  and 
.TQX  (baking)  formed  part  of  the  process.     Lundius,  Die  alt.  jud.  ITciligth. 

T    * 

book  iii.  chap,  xxxix.  pp.  56-61.     Thalhofer,  Die  iinUut.  Opfer,  p.  151  ff. 

2^1  1  Chron.  ix.  31.  In  this  passage  the  Septuagiut  simply  paraplirases  the 
words  D^ninn  nb'yO  as  follows  :  Toi  ipycc  T'/j;  6va(xg  tov  TYiyocvov  to2 
f^iycc'Aov  lipku;.  So  also  Gesenius,  T/iesa?fnw,  under  QTI 3 PI-  But  it  is 
probable  that  the  author  of  the  Chronicles  may  have  had  in  view  the  baked 
meat-offering  generally,  and  not  that  of  the  high  priest  alone. 

~*'^  Tamid  i.  3,  iii.  1,  iv.fin.;  Joma  ii.  3,  iii.  4  ;  Menachoih  iv.  5,  xi.  3  ; 
Middotk  i.  4. 

-■*3  Philo,  De  specialilms  legilms,  ii.  sec.  xxiii.  (Mang.  ii.  321)  :  ivx^i;  Si 
x,u\  Svaiccg  Ti'hoiv  x-ocff  kyAornv  v^^kpat-v.  The  well-known  passage  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (vii.  27)  is  also  to  be  explained  on  this  ground ; 
only  it  must  be  understood  that  this  daily  meat-offering  on  the  part  of  the 
high  priest  was  not  a  sin-offering,  as  the  passage  in  question  might  lead  one 
to  suppose.  On  several  Talmudic  passages  in  which,  either  apparently  or 
in  reality,  it  is  the  daily  offering  of  a  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  high  priest 
that  is  in  question,  see  Herzfeld's  Gesch.  des  Volkes  Jisrael,  ii.  p.  140  f. 

^^^  Joseph.  Antt.  iii.  10.  7  :  dvst  o'  o  hpivg  (  =  the  high  priest)  ix.  ruv  loiu» 
«>5£Aw,t4«T6Jj',  >iot.l  Vig  sx-ctarrig  ij/icipxg  tovto  '?rotu,  clMvpov  kXcci'a  fiifixyf^ifou 
zxl  TiTiT^Yjyog  6'7rT/;iT£i  jipotx-''^'  ''-'^^  -'=  1^^"  i"'^'"  ecaaapojv  rov  d'kivpov,  tovtov  oe 
TO  i^iv  "/ii^tov  TTOuiTO  o'  STSpov  hiT^Yig  i7ri<pkpii  rti  T.vpi.  When  a  high  priest 
died,  the  meat-offering  had  to  be  furnished  at  the  expense  of  the  people 
(according  to  Rabbi  Juda,  Shekalim\n.  6,  at  the  expense  of  his  heirs)  until 
his  successor  was  installed. 
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r\^]}\  We  learn  from  Josephus  that  the  high  priest  officiated 
as  a  rule  on  the  Sabbath  and  on  festival  days  (see  p.  255, 
above).  But  on  ordinary  occasions  the  meat-offering  of  the 
high  priest,  in  common  with  the  sacrifices  of  the  people,  was 
offered  by  the  priests  who  happened  to  be  officiating  for  the 
time  being ;  and  when  the  lots  were  drawn  with  the  view  of 
deciding  who  were  to  take  the  various  parts  of  the  service  for 
the  day,  one  was  always  drawn  at  the  same  time  to  determine 
who  was  to  be  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  presenting  the  PO^^D, 
i.e.  the  meat-offering  of  the  high  priest.^'*^  Nay  more — 
seeing  that  the  law  speaks  of  this  offering  as  being  an  offering 
of  Aaron  aiid  his  sons  (Lev.  vi.  13), — there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  also  be  conceived  of  as  a  sacrifice  which 
the  priests  offered  for  themselves.^*^ 

Besides  the  offering  of  the  sacrifices  just  referred  to,  the 
priests  in  the  course  of  the  daily  service  were  also  called 
upon  to  perform  certain  functions  inside  the  temple  in  con- 
nection with  the  altar  of  incense  and  the  candlestick.  On  the 
former  incense  had  to  be  offered  every  morning  and  every 
evening  alike  (Ex.  xxx.  7,  8),  that  offered  in  the  morning 
being  previous  to  the  offering  of  the  burnt-offering,  and  that  in 

2**  Taviid  iii.  1,  iv.  Jin. ;  Joma  ii.  3.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that,  strictly- 
speaking,  what  is  in  view  in  the  passages  liere  referred  to  is  not  the  actual 
offering  of  the  sacrifice,  but  the  bringing  of  the  materials  of  it  to  the  ascent 
leading  to  the  top  of  the  altar.  Still,  according  to  Tamid  v.  2,  Joma  iu 
4-5,  there  wjis  also  appointed  for  the  actual  offering  (the  carrying  of  the 
Bacridce  up  to  the  altar  hearth)  precisely  the  same  number  of  priests  agaiu 
as  were  employed  in  bringing  it  to  the  foot  of  the  altar,  viz.  nine,  corre- 
sponding to  the  nine  parts  of  which  tlio  sacrifice  was  composed,  and  among 
which,  even  in  the  passages  first  referred  to  (7f/m/</ iii.  1,  iv.Jin.;  Joma 
ii.  3),  the  pn"'3n  are  expressly  mentioned.  Consequently,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  actual  offering  ot  the  pn''3n  also  devolved,  as  a  rule, 
upon  an  ordinary  priest. 

-•"'  Fliilo,  Quis  rcrumdiv.  heirs,  sec.  xxxvi.  (Mang.  i.  '497)  :  'A>i>i«  kxi  tx; 
iu}>t'Ki-)(,Ui  dvaicti  opeii  tic  tax  Zf>;pn,uiv»;,  rjv  n  vvip  oivrZiu  dv xyova lu  ot 
ItptiS  iiec  7*1;  ae/mou'Atus.,  Kctl  rv^v  vTtp  toD  idvovi  tZv  hvoiv  ciiu.»uv,  ov; 
m.iiit<pipitv  Itii'priTcci.  De  victimis,  sec.  xv.  (ed.  Miing.  ii.  250)  ;  l£f^a/S«>i/f  yoip 
i)  ivnthixyii  uvtuv  Svaiet  f^irpov  iipov  to  OiKXTOv  Kud'  iKoiaTn'J  iiccipxu,  nv  to 
f<,ii/  rifiiav  vpa'ixf,  ro  Ot'  rfciav  iiihtii  TrpoaxyiTXi  Txynvtodiv  tv  iXxiu,  /xrihtno; 
tl(  fipuatv  inroKtt<p6iVT(i;. 

DIV.  II.  VOL.   I.  T 
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the  evening,  on  the  otlier  hand,  coming  after  it,  so  that  the 
daily  burnt-offering  was,  as  it  were,  girt  round  with  the  offer- 
ing of  incense.  '  Tlieu  further,  with  regard  to  the  candlestick, 
it  had  to  be  attended  to  every  morning  and  every  evening. 
In  tlie  morning  the  lamps  were  trimmed  and  replenished  with 
oil,  when  one  or  more  of  them  (according  to  Josephus  three) 
were  allowed  to  burn  throughout  the  day.  In  the  evening 
again  the  rest  of  them  were  lighted,  for  it  was  prescribed 
that  during  the  night  tlie  whole  seven  were  to  be  burning 
(see  especially  Ex.  xxx.  7,  8  ;  2  Chron.  xiii.  11;  and  in 
general,  p.  281,  above). 

Then  lastly,  with  the  view  of  imparting  greater  beauty  to 
the  worship,  it  was  also  deemed  proper  to  have  vocal  and 
instrumental  music.  When  the  burnt-offering  was  being  pre- 
sented the  Levites  broke  in  with  singing  and  playing  upon 
their  instruments,  while  two  priests  blew  silver  trumpets 
(2  Chron.  xxix.  26-28  ;  Num.  x.  1,  2,  10).  While  this  was 
going  on  the  people  were  also  assembled  in  the  temple  for 
prayer.  At  the  pauses  in  the  singing  the  priests  sounded  a 
fanfare  with  their  trumpets,  and  as  often  as  they  did  so  the 
people   fell   down    and  worshipped.^*^     There  was   a   special 

^-i^  Pliilo,  De  victimis,  sec.  iii.  (Mangey,  ii.  239)  :  11;  Is  xecff  'ncuaTnv 
i/aipoiv  STTidvf^iSircii  rcc  ttuvtuv  ivuhioTccToe.  6vfcict/m)i,rei)v  i'iaa  rov  x.oi.rctTtiia.u- 
jt^arof,  dviayfi'jTOi;  i]7iiov  x,ocl  Zvof^svov  Trpors  rij;  kudtuva  6vaicti  Koit  /asrei 
TVjy  kavspiv'/iu.  De  victimis  offerentibus,sec.  iv.  (Mang.ii.  254)  :  ov  ydp  icpUrxt 
TViv  ohOKotVTOV  dvaiotv  s^u  xpo(7«yay£/v,  ■Trph  et/'hou  -Trtpl  ficcSiiv  opdpov  iTridv- 
f^ikaxt.  Still  more  precise  is  the  statement  of  the  Mishna  {Joma  iii.  5),  to 
the  effect  that  "  the  offering  of  the  morning  incense  took  place  between  the 
sprinkling  of  the  blood  and  the  offering  of  the  various  parts  of  the  victim ; 
while  the  corresponding  evening  one  occurred  between  the  offering  of  these 
portions  and  the  drink-offering." 

^^^  On  the  assembling  of  the  people  in  the  temple  for  prayer,  see  Luke 
i.  10  ;  Acts  iii.  1.  For  more  precise  information,  as  furnished  by  the 
tractate  Tamid,  see  below.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose,  as  has  been 
done  through  a  misaj^prehension  of  Acts  ii.  15,  iii.  1,  x.  3,  9,  30,  that  the 
third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hours  of  the  day  (therefore,  according  to  our  reckon- 
ing, nine,  twelve,  and  three  o'clock)  were  regular  stated  times  for  prayer 
(so,  for  example,  Schoettgen,  Horae  hcbr.  i.  418.  Winer's  Reahmrterh. 
i.  398.  De  Wette's  note  on  Acts  ii.  15;  and  Meyer's  on  Acts  iii.  1).  The 
actual  times  for  prayer  were  rather  the  three  following: — (1)  early  in  the 
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psalm  for  evory  day  of  the  week,  the  one  for  Sunday  being 
the  24th,  for  Monday  the  48th,  for  Tuesday  the  82nd,  for 
Wednesday  the  94th,  for  Thursday  the  81st,  for  Friday  the 
93rd,  and  for  the  Sabbath  the  92nd.^*^ 

The  form  of  the  daily  service  in  the  temple  which  we  have 
just  been  describing,  is   the  same  as  that  which   had   been 

mornin,!.'',  at  the  time  of  the  moruing  sacrifice  ;  (2)  in  the  afternoon,  about 
the  ninth  hour  (three  o'clock),  at  the  time  of  the  evening  sacrifice ;  and 
(3)  in  the  evening  at  sunset.  See  Berachoth  i.  1  £f.,  iv.  1.  Herzfi-ld's 
Gesch.  fles  VoUccs  Jisrael,  iii.  ]x  183  ff.  Hamburger,  Beal-Encyd.  fiir  Bibcl 
«.  Talmud,  2iid  part,  arts.  "  Morgengebet,"  "  Miuchagebet,"  "Abendgebet." 
2*9  Tamid  vii.  fin.  Further,  Lundius,  Die  alt.  jud.  HeiUgth.  book  iv, 
chap.  V.  no.  25.  Herzfeld's  Gesch.  des  Volkes  Jisrael,  iiL  163  f.  Gratz,  Die 
Teiupel  psalmen  (J^Ionatssclir.  f.  Gesch.  u.  Wissens.  des  Judenlh.  1878,  pp. 
217-222).  Delitzsch's  Commentar  zu  den  Psalmen.  In  the  case  of  five  of 
the  psalms  here  in  question  the  Sept.  also  inserts  in  the  title  of  each  a  correct 
statement  of  the  particular  day  on  which  it  was  to  be  sung,  thus :  Ps.  xxiv, 
(xxiii.),  Tvi;  f^iug  o-«4/3/3«TOf  ;  xlviii.  (xlvii.),  oivripa.  actfi/Sxrov  ;  xciv.  (xciii.), 
TtTp»di  axfi/ixTOV  ;  xciii.  (xcii.),  dg  tviv  if^uspxv  roD  "TrpoaxiSfixrov,  'dm  kutu- 
Kiarut  ij  7^;  xcii.  (xci.),  ti;  tviv  ijy.ipxv  rov  actfijioirov.  As  regards  the 
psalm  for  the  Sabbath,  the  statement  to  the  effect  that  it  was  the  one 
appointed  for  that  day  has  forced  its  way  even  into  the  Masoretic  text.  It 
has  been  alleged  that  the  Jews  were  led  to  select  those  particular  psahns 
from  an  idea  tliat  they  presented  suitable  parallels  to  the  six  creative  days 
(Bee  liosh  hashana  xxxi.a  ;  So/trim  xviii.  1  ;  the  commentaries  of  Bar- 
tenora  and  Maimonidcs  in  Surenhusius'  Mishna,  vol.  v.  p.  310).  But  in  the 
majority  of  the  psalms  in  question  it  is  quite  impossible  to  discover  any 
such  parallelism.  This  view  has  obviously  been  suggested  by  the  circum- 
stance tliat  when  the  "  station  "  of  Israelites  assembled  in  the  synagogue  to 
read  a  portion  of  the  Scripture  (as  described  at  p.  275  f.  above),  it  was  so 
arranged  that  in  tlie  course  of  the  week  the  entire  account  of  the  creation 
should  be  read  through  consecutively  (Taanithiy.  3:  On  the  first  day  of 
the  week  they  read  the  account  of  the  first  and  second  days'  work  ;  on  the 
second  day  of  the  week,  that  of  the  second  and  third  days'  work,  and  so 
on).  Besides  the  psalms  for  the  different  days  of  the  week,  many  others, 
of  course,  were  used  in  the  services  of  the  temple  on  the  most  divers  occa- 
sions. Thus,  on  the  high  festival  days,  for  example,  the  so-called  llalld  waa 
sung,  i.e.  according  to  the  ordinary  view,  Ps.  cxiii.-cxviii. ;  at  the  same 
time  the  traditiims  wouhl  seem  to  be  somewhat  undecided  as  to  what  we 
are  to  understand  by  the  Ilallel ;  see  Buxtorf's  Lex.  Chald.  col.  G13-616 
(under  ^^n).  Liglitfoot's  llorae  hchr.,  note  on  Luke  xiii.  35  (Opp.  ii. 
p.  538  f.).  Lundius'  note  on  Taanilh  iii.  9  (in  Sureidmsius'  Mishna,  it 
p.  377).  (Jnitz,  ]\Ioi,<itsschr.  1879,  pii.  202  ff.,  211  ff.  Levy's  Neuhchr. 
Wiirterh.  under  ^^n.  Hamburger,  Real- I'Jnrycl.  fiir  I'Ahel  und  Talmud,  2ncl 
part,  art.  "  IlalleL" 
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already  delineated  with  so  mucli  fondness  by  the  son  of  Sirach 
(Sir.  1.  11-21).  A  very  circumstantial  account  of  the  mornifig 
service,  founded  evidently  on  sound  tradition,  is  given  in  the 
Mishna  in  the  tractate  Tamid,  the  substance  of  which  may 
here  be  subjoined  by  way  of  supplement  to  what  we  have 
already  said.^^ 

The  officiating  priests  slept  in  a  room  in  the  inner  court. 
Early  in  the  morning,  even  before  daybreak,  the  official  who 
had  charge  of  the  lots  for  deciding  how  the  different  functions 
for  the  day  were  to  be  apportioned  came,  and,  in  the  first 
place,  caused  a  lot  to  be  drawn  to  determine  who  was  to  per- 
form the  duty  of  removing  the  ashes  from  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offering.  Those  who  were  disposed  to  offer  themselves  for 
this  task  were  expected  to  have  taken  the  bath  prescribed  by 
the  law  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  above-mentioned  official. 
The  lots  were  then  drawn,  and  one  of  those  who  thus  presented 
themselves  was  in  this  way  told  off  to  perform  the  duty  in 
question.  This  person  then  set  to  work  at  once  while  it  was 
still  dark,  and  with  no  light  but  that  of  the  altar  fire.  The 
first  thing  he  did  was  to  wash  his  hands  and  feet  in  the  brazen 
laver  that  stood  between  the  temple  and  the  altar,  after  which 
he  mounted  the  altar  and  carried  away  the  ashes  with  a  silver 
pan.  While  this  was  being  done,  those  whose  duty  it  was  to 
prepare  the  baked  meat-offering  (of  the  high  priest)  were  also 
busy  with  their  particular  function.^^^  Meanwhile  fresh  wood 
was  laid  upon  the  altar,  and,  while  this  was  burning,  the  priests 
after  they  had  all  in  like  manner  washed  their  hands  and  feet 
in  the  brazen  laver,  went  up  to  the  lisclikath  ha-gasith  (on  this  see 

"S"  The  tractate  in  question  is  to  be  found  in  Surenhusius'  Mishna,  vol.  v. 
pp.  284-310  ;  and  in  Ugolini's  Thes.  vol.  xix.  col.  1467-1502.  The  principal 
passages  along  with  other  material  also  in  Ugolini's  Thes.  vol.  xiii.  942-1055. 
There  is  a  good  edition  of  the  tractate  by  itself  (and,  as  in  the  case  of  those 
already  mentioned,  also  furnished  with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes), 
under  the  title,  Tractatus  Talmudicus  de  cnltu  quotidUmo  templi,  quern  rerslone 
Latina  donatum  et  notis  illustratura  .  .  .  suh  praesidio  Dn.  Canradi  Ikenii 
patrui  sui  .  .  .  eruditorum  examini  suhjicit  auctor  Conradus  Jken,  Braemaa 
1736. 

2fii  Tamid  i.  1-4.     Comp.  Joma  i.  8,  ii.  1-2. 
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p.  191,  above),  where  the  further  drawing  of  the  lots  took 
place.'^ 

The  official  who  had  charge  of  this  matter  then  caused  lots 
to  be  drawn  in  order  to  determine — (1)  who  was  to  slaughter 
the  victim  ;  (2)  who  was  to  sprinkle  the  blood  upon  the  altar ; 

(3)  who  was  to  remove  the  ashes  from  the  altar  of  incense ; 

(4)  who  was  to  trim  the  lamps  on  the  candlestick ;  further, 
who  were  to  carry  the  various  portions  of  the  victim  to  the 
foot  of  the  ascent  to  the  altar,  viz.  who  (5)  was  to  carry  the 
head  and  one  of  the  hind  legs ;  (6)  who  the  two  forelegs ; 
(7)  who  the  tail  and  the  other  hind  leg ;  (8)  who  the  breast 
and  the  neck;  (9)  who  the  two  sides;  (10)  who  the  entrails; 
(11)  who  the  offering  of  fine  flour;  (12)  who  the  baked  meat- 
offering (of  the  high  priest);  and  (13)  who  the  wine  for  the 
drink-offering.^^^  The  next  step  was  to  go  out  to  see  whether 
there  was  as  yet  any  symptom  of  daybreak.  Then  as  soon  as 
the  dawn  appeared  in  the  sky  they  proceeded  to  bring  a  lamb 
from  the  lamb-house  and  the  ninety-three  sacred  utensils  from 
the  utensil-room.  The  lamb  that  was  thus  to  form  the  victim 
had  now  some  water  given  to  it  from  a  golden  bowl,  where- 
upon it  was  led  away  to  the  slaughtering  place  on  the  north 
side  of  the  altar.'^^  Meanwhile  the  two  whose  duty  it  was  to 
clean  the  altar  of  incense  and  trim  the  lamps  proceeded 
to  the  temple,  the  former  with  a  golden  pail  ("^tp)  and  the 
latter  with  a  golden  bottle  (na).  They  opened  the  great 
door  of  the  temple,  went  in,  and  proceeded,  tlie  one  to  clean 
the  altar  of  incense,  and  the  other  to  trim  the  lamps.  In  the 
case  of  the  latter  however  the  arrangement  was,  that  if  the 
two  that  were  farthest  east  were  found  to  be  still  burning  they 
were  in  the  meantime  to  be  left  undisturbed,  and  only  the 
other  five  were  to  be  trimmed.  But  should  it  so  happen  that 
the  two  that  were  farthest  east  were  out,  then  ilicy  were,  in 
the  first  place,  to  be  trimmed  and  relighted  before  the  trimming 
of  the  others  was  proceeded  with.      And  so  having  finished 

»"  Tmnid  ii.  1-5.  ■»»  Tamid  iii.  1  ;  Jvmn  ii.  8. 

2"  Tamid  iii.  :^-5  ;  coinp.  Jvma  iii.  1-2. 
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their  task,  the  two  priests  now  retired,  but  they  left  behind 
them  in  the  temple  the  utensils  which  they  had  been  using.^^^ 
While  the  two  just  referred  to  were  thus  occupied  within 
the  temple,  the  lamb  was  being  slaughtered  at  the  slaughtering 
place  by  the  priest  to  whose  lot  this  duty  had  fallen,  another 
at  the  same  time  catching  up  the  blood  and  sprinkling  it  upon 
tlie  altar.  The  victim  was  then  flayed  and  cut  up  into  a 
number  of  pieces.  The  entrails  were  washed  upon  marble 
tables  that  were  at  hand  for  the  purpose.  There  were  whole 
six  priests  appointed  to  carry  the  pieces  to  the  altar,  one  piece 
being  borne  by  each  priest.  Then  a  seventh  carried  the 
offering  of  fine  flour,  an  eighth  the  baked  meat-offering  (of  the 
high  priest),  and  a  ninth  the  wine  for  the  drink-offering.  All 
the  things  here  mentioned  were  in  the  first  instance  laid  down 
on  the  west  side  of  the  ascent  to  the  altar  and  at  the  foot  of 
it,  and  then  seasoned  with  salt,  whereupon  the  priests  betook 
themselves  once  more  to  the  lischJcath  ha-gasith  for  the  purpose 
of  repeating  the  schma.'^^^ 

After  they  had  repeated  the  schma,  the  lots  were  again 
drawn.  In  the  first  instance  they  were  drawn  among  those 
who  as  yet  had  not  been  called  upon  to  offer  up  incense  in 
order  to  determine  which  one  amongst  tliem  should  now  be 
entrusted  with  this  duty.^''^  Then  another  was  drawn  to  deter- 
mine who  were  to  lay  the  various  parts  of  the  victim  upon  the 
altar  (which,  if  we  are  to  believe  Eabbi  Elieser  ben  Jacob,  was 

265  Tamid  iii.  6-9.  For  an  exposition  of  Tamid  in.  C,  comp.  further,  Gratz, 
Moiiatsschr.  1880,  p.  289  ff. 

256  Tamid  iv.  1-3.  For  the  place  where  the  pieces  were  laid  down,  see 
also  Shckalim  viii.  8.  According  to  SheJcalim  vi.  4,  there  was  a  marble 
table  for  this  purpose  standing  on  the  west  side  of  the  ascent  to  the  altar.  On 
the  salting  of  the  pieces,  see  Lev.  ii.  13;  Ezek.  xliii.  24;  Joseph.  AnttAil  9.  1. 

25!"  The  offering  of  the  incense  was  regarded  as  the  most  solemn  stage  in 
the  whole  sacrificial  act.  See  Philo,  De  victimls  offerentihus,  sec.  iv.  (Mangey, 
ii.  254)  :  "Oau  yxp,  oifiat,  "hiduv  (^iv  dfiiivuu  xP^'J^^i  '^'^  ^-  ^^  othv-zaig  ruv 
SKTo;  uyiUTepa,  roaovru  x-psirruv  Vj  8/«  run  iiriSv f^ib^ivuu  £i';^«/)<o-T<«e 
TTjg  Itoi  Tc-JK  ivetifiuv.  Hence  it  was  while  they  were  offering  the  incense 
above  all  that  revelations  were  made  to  the  priests,  as  for  example  in  the 
case  of  John  Hyrcauus  (Joseph.  Anti.  xiii.  10.  3)  and  that  of  Zachariaa 
(Luke  i.  9-20). 
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done  by  the  same  priests  who  had  formerly  carried  them  to 
the  foot  of  the  altar).  Those  on  whom  no  lot  fell  upon  this 
occasion  were  now  free  to  go  away,  and  accordingly  they  took 
off  their  oflficial  attire.^** 

The  priest  to  whose  lot  the  duty  of  offering  the  incense 
had  fallen  now  went  and  took  a  golden  saucer  (^?)  covered 
with  a  lid,  and  inside  of  which  again  there  was  a  smaller 
saucer  (^T3)  containing  the  incense.^'^  Another  priest  took  a 
silver  pan  (nriTO)^  and  with  it  brought  some  live  coal  from  the 
altar  of  burnt-offering  and  then  emptied  it  into  a  golden  pan.^^" 
This  being  done,  both  entered  the  temple  togetlier.  The  one 
emptied  the  coals  that  were  in  his  pan  on  to  the  altar  of 
incense,  prostrated  himself  in  an  attitude  of  devotion,  and  then 
withdrew.  The  other  took  the  smaller  saucer  containinij  the 
incense  out  of  the  larger  one,  then  handing  this  latter  to  a 
third  priest,  he  emptied  the  incense  out  of  the  saucer  on  to 
the  coals  upon  the  altar,  whereupon  it  ascended  in  clouds  of 
smoke.  This  being  done,  he,  like  the  other,  fell  down  in  an 
attitude  of  devotion,  and  then  left  the  temple.  But,  previous 
to  these  latter  having  entered,  the  two  who  had  charge  of  the 
cleaning  of  the  altar  of  incense  and  the  trimming  of  the 
lamps  had  also  come  back  and  entered  for  the  second  time, 
the  former  merely  to  bring  away  his  utensils  (the  ^?p),  the 
latter  in  like  manner  to  bring  away  his  (the  lis),  but  also  for 
the  additional  purpose  of  trimming  the  more  easterly  of  the 
two  lamps  that  had  not  yet  been  so ;  the  other  being  allowed 
still  to  burn  in  order  that  with  it  the  others  might  be  lighted 
in  the  evening.  If  it,  too,  happened  to  be  out,  then  it  was 
trimmed  like  the  others,  and  lighted  with  fire  taken  from  the 
altar  of  burnt-offerinfj.^"^ 

»»8  Tainid  V.  1-3.     Comp.  Joma  ii.  4-5. 

^"'  That  the  lid  belonged  to  the  e|3  and  not  to  the  ']n  "i^y  be  seen  from 
Tamul  vii.  2 ;  as  also  from  ils  being  a.ssunied  that  j)0ssil)ly  some  of  the 
incense  might  fall  from  the  "[H  when  it  was  full  into  the  v\2,  Tamid  vi.  3. 

260  Tumid  v.  4-5.  On  the  gold  and  silver  pan,  as  well  as  the  incense 
itself,  comp.  further  Joma  iv.  4. 

'6^  Tamid   vi.    1-3.     According   to    this   account    from   the  Mishna,  it 
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The  five  priests  who  had  been  thus  occupied  inside  the 
sanctuary  now  proceeded  with  their  five  golden  utensils  in 
their  hands  to  the  steps  in  front  of  the  temple,  and  there 
pronounced  the  priestly  benediction  over  the  people,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  name  of  God  was  pronounced  as  it  spells 
(therefore  ntr\\  not  '•JHS).''^^ 

And  now,  at  this  point,  the  offering  of  the  burnt-offering 
was  proceeded  with,  the  priests  who  had  been  appointed  to 
this  duty  taking  up  the  portions  of  the  victim  that  lay  at  the 
foot  of  the  ascent  to  the  altar,  and  after  placing  their  hands 
upon  them,  throwing  them  on  to  the  altar.^''^  In  those  cases 
in  which  the  high  priest  officiated,  he  caused  the  pieces  to  be 
given  to  him  by  the  ordinary  priests,  and  then  placing  his 
hands  upon  them  he  threw  them  on  to  the  altar.  And  now, 
in  the  last  place,  the  two  meat-offerings  (that  of  the  people 
and  that  of  the  high  priest)  and  the  drink-offering  were  pre- 
sented. When  the  priest  was  bending  forward  to  pour  out 
the  drink-offering  a  signal  was  given  to  the  Levites  to  proceed 
with  the  music.  They  accordingly  broke  in  with  the  singing 
of  the  psalm,  and  at  every  pause  in  the  music  two  priests 
blew  with  silver  trumpets,  and  every  time  they  blew  the 
people  all  fell  down  and  prayed.^^* 

appears  that  only  one  of  the  seven  lamps  of  the  candlestick  was  kept  burning 
during  the  day,  and  that  the  middle  one  of  the  three  on  the  east  side. 
According,  on  the  other  hand,  to  what  must  be  regarded  as  the  more 
important  testimony  of  Josephus,  it  was  usual  to  have  three  lamps  burning 
in  the  day-time;  see  p.  281,  above.  Ou  the  whole  controversy  as  to  which 
and  how  many  lamps  burnt  during  the  day,  see  also  Iken,  Tractatus  TaU 
mudicus  de  cultu  quotidiano  tevipli  (1736),  pp.  73-76,  107  f. 

262  Tamid  vii.  2. 

268  The  throwing  required  a  special  dexterity  on  the  part  of  the  priests, 
a  dexterity  of  which  Pseudo-Aristeas  already  speaks  in  terms  of  admiration 
(Havercamp's  Josephus,  ii.  2.  112 ;  Merx'  Archiv,  i.  271). 

26*  Tamid  vii.  3.  Towards  the  close  this  tractate  becomes  somewhat  less 
detailed.  It  only  describes  the  mode  of  offering  the  sacrifice  in  those  cases 
in  which  the  high  priest  himself  officiated.  Besides,  the  offering  of  the  two 
meat-offerings  is  not  expressly  mentioned.  That  we  have  inserted  them  in 
their  proper  place  it  is  impossible  to  doubt,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
order  in  which  they  are  introduced  elsewhere  (  Tamid  iii.  1,  iv.  Jin.).  Con- 
Bequently,  the  meat-offering  of  the  high  priest  was  not  offered  before  that 
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The  evening  service  was  exactly  similar  to  the  morning  one, 
which  has  just  been  described.  The  only  difference  was  that 
in  the  former  the  incense  was  offered  after  the  burnt-offering 
instead  of  before  it,  while  in  the  evening  again  the  lamps 
were  not  trimmed,  but  simply  lighted  (see  p.  290  f.  above). 

Those  two  daily  public  sacrifices  formed  the  substratum  of 
the  entire  worship  of  the  temple.  They  were  also  offered,  and 
that  in  the  manner  we  have  described,  on  every  Sabbath  and 
every  festival  day.  But  with  the  view  of  distinguishing 
them  above  ordinary  occasions,  it  was  the  practice  on  those 
days  to  add  further  public  offerings  to  the  ordinary  tamid. 
The  addition  on  the  Sabbath  consisted  of  two  male  lambs 
of  a  year  old,  which  were  offered  as  a  burnt  -  offering 
along  with  two-tenths  of  an  ephah  of  fine  flour  as  a  meat- 
offering, and  a  corresponding  amount  of  wine  as  a  drink- 
offering.  Consequently  the  sacrifices  offered  at  a  single 
service  on  the  Sabbath  would  be  exactly  equivalent  to  the 
daily  morning  and  evening  sacrifices  put  together.^"^  On 
festival  days  again  the  additional  offerings  were  on  a  still 
more  extensive  scale.  On  the  occasion  of  the  feast  of  tlie 
Fassover,  for  example,  there  were  offered  as  a  burnt-offering, 
and  that  daily  during  the  whole  seven  days  over  whicli  the 
festival  extended,  two  young  bullocks,  a  ram,  and  seven 
lambs,  along  with  the  corresponding  meat-  and  drink-offerings, 
and  in  addition  to  all  this,  a  he-goat  as  a  sin-offering  (Num. 
xxviii.  16-25);  and  on  the  feast  of  Weeks  a,g&,in,  which  lasted 

of  the  people,  as  Heb.  vii.  27  might  lead  us  to  suppose,  but  after  it.     See 
also  Lundius,  Die  alt.  jiid.  Ileil'ujth.  book  iii.  chap,  xxxix.  no.  68. 

265  Num.  xxviii.  9,  10.  Philo,  De  victimis,  sec.  iii.  (Mang.  ii.  239)  :  Txi;  It 
i^'hofiotti  ZiTThxaix^et  rov  rZu  ieptiav  oipidfiov.  Jostpli.  Antt.  iii.  10.  1  . 
KccTsii  0£  'i(io6fiYiv  ij/nipxi/,  TiTig  acc/SiixTX  x.x>.iiT»i,  duo  fffpa^ot/?/,  rov  cciiroy 
TpoTTou  hpovpyovvTii.  The  proscriptions  in  Ezek.  xlvi.  4,  6  are  essentially 
different  from  this.  But  the  main  difference  between  pre-  and  post- 
exilic  times,  as  regards  both  the  festival  sacrifices  and  the  tamid  alike, 
lay  in  tliis,  that  previous  to  the  exile  the  king  was  called  upon  to  defray  the 
cost  of  them,  whereas  after  the  exile  they  were  provideil  at  the  expense  of 
the  people  thcTnselves.  See  in  particular,  Ezek.  xlv.  17  ;  and  in  general, 
Ezek.  xlv.  18,  xlvi.  15.  For  an  account  of  the  form  of  worship  observed  od 
the  Sabbath,  see  Lundius,  Die  alt.  jiid.  Ileilijih.  book  v.  chap.  v. 
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only  one  day,  there  were  offered  the  same  sacrifices  as  on 
each  of  the  seven  days  of  the  feast  of  the  Passover  (Num. 
xxviii.  26-31).  Then  on  the  occasion  of  the  fmst  of  Taher- 
nacles,  which,  as  being  the  festival  that  took  place  when  the 
harvest  was  over,  would  naturally  be  celebrated  with  special 
tokens  of  thankfulness,  the  number  of  sacrifices  was  much 
greater  still.  On  the  first  day  of  this  feast  there  were  offered, 
as  a  burnt-offering,  thirteen  young  bullocks,  two  rams,  and 
fourteen  lambs,  along  with  the  corresponding  meat-  and  drink- 
offerings,  and  over  and  above  all  this  a  he-goat  as  a  sin- 
offering  ;  while  on  each  of  the  six  following  festival  days,  all 
those  sacrifices  were  repeated,  with  this  difference,  that  every 
day  there  was  one  bullock  fewer  than  on  the  preceding  day 
(Num.  xxix.  12-34).  Similar  supplementary  sacrifices  and 
offerings,  at  one  time  on  a  larger  at  another  on  a  smaller 
scale,  were  also  prescribed  for  the  other  festivals  (the  new 
moon,  the  new  year,  and  the  great  day  of  atonement)  that 
occurred  in  the  course  of  the  year  (see  in  general,  Num. 
xxviii.-xxix.).  Then  to  those  sacrifices  which  merely 
served  to  indicate  in  a  general  way  the  festive  character  of 
the  occasions  on  which  they  were  offered,  there  were  further 
added  those  special  ones  that  had  reference  to  the  peculiar 
significance  of  the  feast  (on  this  see  Lev.  xvi.  and  xxiii.). 

But  copious  as  those  pichlic  sacrifices  no  doubt  were,  they 
still  seem  but  few  when  compared  with  the  multitudes  of 
private  offerings  and  sacrifices  that  were  offered.  It  was  the 
vast  number  of  these  latter — so  vast  in  fact  as  to  be  well-ni^'h 
inconceivable — that  gave  its  peculiar  stamp  to  the  worship  at 
Jerusalem.  Here  day  after  day  whole  crowds  of  victims 
were  slaughtered  and  whole  masses  of  flesh  burnt ;  and  when 
any  of  the  high  festivals  came  round,  there  was  such  a  host 
of  sacrifices  to  dispose  of  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  attend 
to  them  all  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  were  thousands 
of  priests  officiating  on  the  occasion.^^e     But  the  people  of 

266  Aristeas  (in  Havercamp's  Josephus,  ii.  2.  112.     Merx'  Archiv,  i.  270. 
5,  6):    rioAAai   yx.p  /Livei-'iis  x-tyivZv   Trpoaai.'yovTeit  kxtx  Txg  tuu  iopruii 
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Israel  saw  in  the  punctilious  observance  of  this  worship  the 
principal  means  of  securing  for  themselves  the  favour  of  their 
God. 


APPENDIX. 

PARTICIPATION  OF  GENTILES  IN  THE  WORSHIP  AT  JERUSALEM. 

Considering  the  wall  of  rigid  separation  which,  as  regards 
matters  of  religion,  the  Jews  had  erected  between  themselves 
and  the  Gentiles,  it  would  not  readily  occur  to  one  that  these 
latter  were  also  permitted  to  take  part  in  the  worship  at 
Jerusalem.  And  yet  that  such  was  the  case  is  a  fact  as  well 
authenticated  as  any  fact  could  be.  Nor  are  we  thinking  here 
of  the  large  body  oi  proselytes,  i.e.  of  those  Gentiles  who,  to  some 
extent,  professed  their  adherence  to  the  faith  of  Israel,  and  who 
on  this  account  testified  their  reverence  for  Israel's  God  by 
sacrificing  to  Him.  No,  we  have  in  view  such  as  were  real 
Gentiles,  and  who,  in  sacrificing  at  Jerusalem,  would  by  no 
means  care  to  acknowledge  that  in  so  doing  they  were  pro- 
fessing their  belief  in  the  supcrstitio  Judaica.  There  is  how- 
ever but  one  way  of  understanding  this  singular  fact,  and 
that  is  by  reflecting  how  formal  and  superficial  the  connection 
often  is,  in  practical  life,  between  faith  and  worship, — a  con- 
nection that  originally  was  of  so  very  intimate  a  character, — 
and  also  how  this  was  peculiarly  the  case  at  the  period  now 
in  question.  The  presenting  of  a  sacrifice  with  a  view  to  its 
being  offered  in  some  famous  sanctuary  was  very  often  notliing 
more  than  an  expression,  on  the  part  of  tlie  offerer,  of  a 
cosmopolitan    piety,  nay,  in    many    instances  a  mere  act  of 

ijuipcc;.  Pliilo,  ]'il(i  Afosis,  iii.  19,  /////.;  IIoXX^ji*  St'  Kurd  to  uyv-'/Kctifit 
cLuxyof/Avuv  Svatuu  Kctff  iKocomv  ijfiipxu,  kuI  Oix^ipiuru;  iv  Tzctvn'/vpiai  y.»l 
ioprxli  u'jrip  n  ihicc  iKxaTOv  kocI  KOturi  uirip  iToivTUv  8/«  ftvpix;  kxI  ov)c^  T«ij 
xiiTcc;  uhixi  y^.T.'k.  Comp.  the  numbers  given  in  1  Kings  viii.  63 ; 
1  Chion.  xxix.  21  ;  2  Chron.  Txix.  32  f.,  xxx.  24,  xxxv.  7-9. 
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courtesy  toward  a  particular  people  or  a  particular  city,  and 
not  in  the  least  intended  to  be  regarded  as  indicating  the 
man's  religious  creed.  And  if  this  was  a  thing  that  occurred 
in  the  case  of  famous  sanctuaries  elsewhere,  why  should  it  not 
take  place  at  Jerusalem  as  well  1  There  was  no  reason  why 
the  Jewish  people  and  their  priests  should  discountenance  an 
act  intended  to  do  honour  to  their  God,  even  though  it  were 
purely  an  act  of  politeness.  As  for  the  offering  of  the 
sacrifice,  that  was  really  the  priests'  affair ;  it  was  for  them  to 
see  that  this  was  gone  about  in  proper  and  due  form.  And  if 
the  sacrifice  were  provided,  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any 
particular  reason  for  caring  at  whose  expense  it  was  so.  Id 
any  case  the  Jew  was  not  called  upon,  through  any  religious 
scruple,  to  decline  a  gift  of  this  nature  even  from  one  who  did 
not  otherwise  yield  obedience  to  the  law.  And  accordingly 
We  find  the  Old  Testament  itself  proceeding  on  the  assumption 
that  a  sacrifice  might  be  legitimately  offered  even  by  a  Gentile 
0^?.  1?).^*'^  And  so  the  Judaism  of  later  times  has  also 
carefully  specified  what  kinds  of  sacrifices  might  be  accepted 
from  a  Gentile  and  what  might  not :  for  example,  all  were  to 
be  accepted  that  were  offered  in  consequence  of  a  vow  or  as 
freewill  offerings  (all  Q''"}'J3  and  J^i^^^) ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  those  of  an  obligatory  character,,  such  as  sin-offerings, 
trespass-offerings,  and  those  presented  by  those  who  had  issues, 
and  by  women  after  child-birth  and  such  like,  could  not  be 
offered  by  Gentiles.^*^*  The  offerings  therefore  wliich  these 
latter  were  permitted  to  present  were  burnt-offerings,  meat- 
offerings, and  drink-offerings.^^  Hence  it  is,  that  in  enumerat- 
ing the  special  legal  prescriptions  relating  to  offerings,  there 

2*^  Lev.  xxii.  25  and  Dillmann's  note.  It  is  here  stated  that  it  would  be 
unlawful  to  take  blemished  animals  for  victims  even  from  a  Gentile,  which 
presupposes,  of  course,  that,  generally  speaking,  Gentiles  might  lawfully 
present  sacrifices.  268  SJieJcalim  i.  5. 

269  Thank-  or  peace-offerings  they  were  debarred  from  presenting,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  would  not  possess  the  Levitical  purity  required  of 
those  who,  in  this  instance,  partook  of  the  flesh  of  the  victims  at  the 
sacrificial  feast  (Lev.  vii.  20,  21). 
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is  frequently  a  reference,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  sacrifices  of 
the  Gentiles  as  well.^'° 

The  general  fact,  that  sacrifices  were  offered  by  and  in  the 
name  of  Gentiles,  is  one  that  is  vouched  for  in  the  most  explicit 
way  possible  hj  Josephus,  who  informs  us  that  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  in  the  year  6  a.d., 
precisely  one  of  the  first  things  done  was  to  pass  a  resolution 
declaring  that  it  was  no  longer  lawful  to  take  sacrifices  from 
Gentiles.^'^^  By  way  of  protesting  against  such  a  proceeding, 
the  opposite  conservative  party  took  care  to  point  out  that 
"  all  their  forefathers  had  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  sacri- 
fices at  the  hands  of  Gentiles  ; "  and  that  if  the  Jews  were 
to  be  the  only  people  among  whom  a  foreigner  was  not  to  be 
allowed  to  sacrifice,  then  Jerusalem  would  incur  the  reproach 
of  being  an  ungodly  city.^^^  History  records  at  least  several 
remarkable  instances  of  the  matter  now  in  question.  When 
we  are  told,  for  example,  that  Alexander  the  Great  once 
sacrificed  at  Jerusalem,'"^^  the  truth  of  this  fact  no  doubt 
depends  on  how  far  it  is  historically  true  that  this  monarch 
ever  visited  that  city  at  all.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the 
simple  fact  of  such  a  thing  being  even  recorded  goes  to  prove 
that  Judaism  looked  upon  such  a  proceeding  as  perfectly  legiti- 
mate and  proper.  Then  Ptolcmaeus  III.  is  likewise  alleged  to 
have  offered  sacrifices  at  Jerusalem.^*  Again,  Antiochus  VII. 
(Sidetes),  while  he  was  at  open  feud  with  the  Jews  and  was  in 
the  very  act  of  besieging  Jerusalem,  went  so  far  as,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  to  send  sacrifices  into  the 
city,  presumably  with  the  view  of  disposing  the  God  of  the 
enemy  in  his  favour,  while  the  Jews  on  their  part  cordially 

'^'  Shekalhn  vii.  6  ;  SebacTiim  iv.  5  ;  Meiiachoth  v.  3,  5,  6,  vi.  1,  ix.  8. 
Coinp.  further,  Hamburger's  Real-Encycl.  fiir  Bihel  n.  Talmud,  2nd  part, 
art.  "  0[.fer  dcr  Iki-len." 

2"  Bell.  .Jiul.  ii.  17.  -l-i. 

*^2  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  17.  4:  on  "TrxvTi;  ol  "Trpiyavot  rdii  oixo  rtiv  etXKoyivu* 
ivaicc;  r«'T-£Os;^^o»To.  Bfll.  Jud.  ii.  17.  •'$ :  jcxrof^rifiaoiadxt  rii;  ttoKcu;  oiaifinxv, 
fi  Trapx  (/.ouoii  ^lovOoiioig  uOre  dvon  t/j  d'K'KcirpiOi  ovn  -TrpooKwyiaet. 

*"^  Joseph.  Anif.  xi.  8.  5.  ^''*  Josepli.  contra  Apion.  ii.  5,  init. 
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welcomed  the  sacrifices  as  a  token  of  tlie  lying's  sympathy 
with  their  faith."''^  Further,  when  Marats  Agrippa,  the  dis- 
tinguished patron  of  Herod,  came  to  Jerusalem  in  the  year 
15  B.C.,  he  there  sacrificed  a  hecatomb,  consequently  a  burnt- 
offering  consisting  of  no  fewer  than  a  hundred  oxen.^^*"  Once 
more,  Josephus  tells  us  with  regard  to  Vitellius,  that  he  came 
to  Jerusalem  at  the  Passover  season  in  the  year  37  A.D.,  for 
the  purpose  of  offering  sacrifice  to  God.^"  How  frequent 
such  acts  of  courtesy  or  cosmopolitan  piety  were  may  be 
further  seen  from  the  circumstance  that  Augustus  expressly 
commended  his  grandson  Caius  Caesar,  because  on  his  way 
from  Egypt  to  Syria  he  did  not  stay  to  worship  in  Jeru- 
salem.^'^^  Tertullian  is  therefore  perfectly  justified  in  saying 
that  once  upon  a  time  the  Eomans  had  even  honoured  the 
God  of  the  Jews  by  offering  Him  sacrifice,  and  their  temple 
by  bestowing  presents  upon  it.^^^  Nor  are  we  to  suppose  that 
it  is  merely  proselytes  that  are  in  view  when  Josephus 
describes  the  altar  at  Jerusalem  as  "  the  altar  venerated  by 
all  Greeks  and  barbarians,"  ^^  and  says  of  the  place  on  which 
the  temple  stood,  that  it  "  is  adored  by  the  whole  world,  and 
for  its  renown  is  honoured  among  strangers  at  the  ends  of  the 
earth."  ^^i 

In  the  class  of  sacrifices  offered  for  and  in  the  name  of 
Gentiles  should  also  be  included  the  sacrifice  for  the  Oentile 
authorities.  As  previous  to  the  exile  the  Israelitish  kings 
were  in  the  habit  of  defraying  the  cost  of  the  public  sacrifices, 

275  Ann.  xiii.  8.  2. 

^ffi  Antt.  xvi.  2.  1.  Sacrifices  on  so  large  a  scale  as  this  were  nothing 
unusual  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  See  Ezra  vi.  17.  Philo,  Legal,  ad 
Cajum,  sec.  xlv.  (Mang.  ii.  598).     Orac.  Sihyll.  iii.  576,  626. 

2"^  Antt.  xviii.  5.  3. 

2"8  Sueton.  AiKjust.  cap.  xciii. :  Gajum  nepotem,  quofl  Judaeam  prae- 
terveheiis  apud  Hierosolyma  non  supplicasset,  conlaudavit. 

2'**  Tertulliau,  Apologet.  cap.  xxvi. :  Cujus  (Judaeae)  et  deum  victiinis  et 
templum  donis  ct  gentem  foederibus  aliquamdiu  Komani  houorastis. 

2^0   Bell.  Jud.  V.  1.  3  :   T0i'"EAX)7ffi  Trciat  kxI  (iap/iupoi;  asfiioimou  (iu^ov. 

^fii  Bell.  Jud.  iv.  4.  3  (ed.  Bekker,  v.  315.  2-4)  :  o  8s  vtto  riig  oUov^iui^; 
^poaxvvov^usvoi  ic^po;  x.otl  ro7s  ^'^o  Trepxruv  y^f  oe.'h.'Ko(pv\otg  stx,ofi  rerijui^fiivos 
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SO  Cyrus  in  like  manner  is  said  to  have  given  orders  that 
whatever  means  and  materials  might  be  required  for  this 
purpose  should  be  furnished  out  of  the  royal  exchequer,  at 
the  same  time  however  with  the  view  of  prayer  being  offered 
"  for  the  life  of  the  king  and  his  sons  "  (Ezra  vi.  1 0).  The 
fact  of  a  sacrifice  being  specially  offered  in  behalf  of  the 
sovereign  {o\oKavrw<7i<i  irpoacfjepo/jbevr}  virep  tov  /SaaiXias:)  is 
further  confirmed  by  still  more  explicit  testimony  belonging 
to  the  time  of  the  Maccabaean  movement  (1  Mace.  vii.  3.3). 
Consequently  we  see  that  even  then,  at  a  time  when  a  great 
proportion  of  the  people  was  waging  war  with  the  king  of 
Syria,  the  priests  were  still  conscientiously  offering  the  sacri- 
fice that,  as  we  may  venture  to  suppose,  had  been  founded  by 
the  Syrian  kings  themselves.  In  the  Eoman  period  again 
this  sacrifice,  offered  on  behalf  of  the  Gentile  authorities,  was 
precisely  the  only  possible  form  under  which  Judaism  could 
furnish  something  like  an  equivalent  for  that  worship  of  the 
emperor  and  of  Eome  that  went  on  throughout  all  the  other 
provinces.  "VVe  learn  indeed  from  the  explicit  testimony  of 
Philo,  that  Augustus  himself  ordained  that,  in  all  time  coming, 
two  lambs  and  a  bullock  were  to  be  sacrificed  every  day  at 
the  emperors  expense.^*^  It  was  to  this  sacrifice  offered  "in 
behalf  of  the  emperor  and  the  Roman  people  "  that  the  Jews 
expressly  pointed  in  the  time  of  Caligula,  when  their  loyalty 
happened  to  be  called  in  question  in  consequence  of  their 
having  opposed  the  erection  of  the  emperor's  statue  in  the 
temple.^^^     And  we  are  further  informed  that  it  continued  to 

282  Philo,  Leg.  ad  Cajum,  sec.  xxiii.  (ed.  Mang.  ii.  5G9)  :  'rpooTx^xi  kxI  li 
ctluvog  dva.'/iaOcti  dvatxg  iuho^txit?  oKok»vtov^  x.xff'  iKocoTriv  ijf*tp»u  tK  rut 
iciuv  ■TrpoaoOuu,  d'^xpx'A'-'  ~V  i>'4'!(n't>  ^=^,  ocl kuI  f^ixpt  rot/  vl>v  iTrin'KovvTxi  x.ui 
i/ff  ecTToiv  iTrtnhtad/iaovTxi.  lie  also  uses  temia  almost  identical  witli  tlieso 
in  sec.  xl.,  cd.  Mang.  ii.  f)'J2,  wliere  however  he  adds  the  remark,  tliat  apvn 
tl<j\  3i/o  Koc]  TUvpo{  rd  Ispelx,  oi;  Koihxo  i(PriOpvvi  [1.  t(p5J3ui/i]  tov  ^uptov. 

2^  Joseph.  Hell.  Jud.  ii.  10.  4:  ^ {uvhaiot  vtoi  ptiv  Kxiaxpo;  kxi  rov 
irifiov  Tuu  'Vuy.xluv  Vt^  r^;  i/xipx;  dvitu  iipxaxn.  l*'roiii  the  conclusion 
of  this  ei'iitenee  we  see  that,  like  the  iiiihlic  sacrilices,  the  daily  sacrifice 
for  the  en)peror  was  also  offered  partly  in  the  morniufj  and  partly  in  tiu" 
tveniiHj. 
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be  regularly  offered  down  till  the  time  when  the  revolution 
broke  out  in  the  year  66  a.d.*'*  Then  we  have  it,  on  the 
authority  of  Philo,  that  it  was  not  merely  a  sacrifice  for  the 
emperor,  but  one  that  had  been  also  instituted  "by  him ;  a  step 
which,  in  spite  of  his  strong  antipathy  to  Judaism,  Augustus 
would  probably  deem  it  prudent  to  take  from  political  con- 
siderations. It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  Josephus  affirms  that 
the  expenses  connected  with  the  sacrifice  now  in  question  were 
defrayed  by  the  Jewish  people  themselves,''*^  Possibly  how- 
ever this  historian  himself  was  not  at  the  time  aware  that  the 
money  to  pay  for  the  sacrifice  came  actually  from  the  emperor. 
At  the  same  time  it  would  appear  that,  on  special  occasions, 
very  large  sacrifices  were  offered  in  behalf  of  the  emperor  at 
the  public  expense  ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  time  of  Caligula, 
when  a  hecatomb  was  offered  on  each  of  three  different 
occasions,  first  on  the  occasion  of  that  emperor's  accession  to 
the  throne,  then  on  that  of  his  recovery  from  a  serious  illness, 
and  lastly  at  the  commencement  of  his  campaign  in 
Germany.^** 

Besides  offering  sacrifices,  it  was  also  very  common  for 
Gentiles  to  bestow  gifts  upon  the  temple  at  Jerusalem. 
Pseudo-Aristeas,  for  example,  gives  a  very  minute  account  of 
the  splendid  presents  which  Ptolemaeus  Philadelphus  gave  to 

284  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  17.  2-4. 

285  Joseph,  contra  Apion.  ii.  6,  Jin. :  Facimus  autem  pro  eis  (scil. 
imperatoribus  et  populo  Eomano)  contiuua  sacrificia  ;  et  non  solum 
quotidianis  diebus  ex  impensa  communi  omnium  Judaeorum  talia  cele- 
bramus,  varum  quiim  nuUas  alias  hostias  ex  communi  neque  pro  filiis 
peragamus,  solis  imperatoribus  hunclionorem  praecipuum  pariter  exMbemus, 
quem  hominum  null!  persolvimus. 

286  Philo,  Legat.  ad  Cajum,  sec.  xlv.  (ed.  Mang.  ii.  598).  Sacrifice  and 
prayer  in  behalf  of  the  Gentile  authorities  is  recommended  generally  in 
Jer.  xxix.  7;  Bar.  i.  10,  11.  Abotli  iii.  2:  "Kabbi  Chananiah,  president 
of  the  priests,  said  :  Pray  for  the  welfare  of  the  higher  authorities  "  (riDTD 
meaning  liere  the  Gentile  authorities).  For  the  Christian  practice,  conip. 
1  Tim.  ii.  1,  2.  Clemens  Romanus,  Ixi. ;  and  in  addition,  the  material  collected 
by  Harnack  {Patrum  apostol.  opp.  i.  1,  ed.  2,  1876,  p.  103  f.).  Mangold,  De 
9cclesia  primaeva  pro  Caesaribus  ac  magistratibus  Romanis  preces  fnndenie^ 
188L 
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the  temple  on  the  occasion  of  his  requesting  the  Jewish  high 
priest  to  send  him  a  number  of  persons  who  would  be 
sufficiently  competent  to  take  part  in  a  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament  into  Greek,  the  articles  presented  being  twenty 
golden  and  thirty  silver  cups,  five  goblets,  and  a  golden  table 
of  elaborate  workmansliip.^^''  Although  this  story  may  belong 
to  the  realm  of  the  legendary,  still  it  may  be  regarded  as 
faithfully  reflecting  the  practice  of  the  time.  For,  apart  from 
this,  we  have  it  vouched  for  elsewhere  over  and  over  again 
that  the  Ptolemies  frequently  gave  presents  to  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem.^^*  Nor  was  it  different  in  the  Eoman  period. 
When  Sosias,  in  conjunction  with  Herod,  had  suceeded  in 
conquering  Jerusalem,  he  presented  a  golden  crowu."*^  Marcus 
Agrippa  too,  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Jerusalem  to 
which  we  have  already  referred,  presented  gifts  for  the  further 
embellishment  of  the  temple.^^  Among  the  vessels  of  the  temple 
which  Jolm  of  Gischala  caused  to  be  melted  during  the  siege 
were  the  wine  goblets  {aKparoj)6pot)  that  had  been  presented 
by  Augustus  and  his  consort.^^^  Altogether  it  was  not  in  the 
least  unusual  for  Eomans  to  dedicate  gifts  to  the  temple.^^* 
And  so,  strange  to  say,  in  this  way  even  the  exclusive  temple 
of  Jerusalem  became  in  a  certain  sense  cosmopolitan  ;  it  too 
received  the  homage  of  the  whole  world  in  common  with  the 
more  celebrated  sanctuaries  of  heathendom. 

**^  Peeudo-Aristeas  in  Havercamp's  edition  of  Joscpkuf,  ii.  2.  108-11] 
(also  in  Merx'  Archiv,  i.  262-269)  ;  in  the  citation  as  given  in  Autt.  xiii. 
3.  4  ;  contra  Apion,  ii.  6,  init. 

288  2  Mace.  iii.  2,  v.  16.  Joscpli.  Anil.  xiii.  3.  4  ;  contra  Apion.  n.  5, 
init. 

289  Antt.  xiv.  16.  4. 

200  piiiio^  Legal,  ad  Cajum,  sec.  xxxvii.,  ed.  Mnng.  ii.  589. 
291  B(ll.  ,TuiI.  V.  13.  6.      Comp.  Pliilo,  Legal,  ad  Cajum,  sec.  xxiii.,  ed. 
Many.  ii.  569. 

2«2  Bell.  Jud.  iv.  3.  10  (Bekker.  v.  'Wo.  20  f.).     Comp.  u.  17.  3. 
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$  25.   SCRIBISM, 
L    CANONICAL  DIGNITY  OF  HOLY  SCRIPTURE.^ 

The  fact  most  essentially  conclusive  for  the  religious  life  of 

the  Jewish  people   during  the  period  under  consideration  is, 

that   the   law,  which  regulated  not  only  the  priestly  service 

but  the  whole  life  of  the  people  in  their  religious,  moral  and 

social  relations,  was  acknowledged  as  given  by  God  Himself. 

Its  every  requirement  was  a  requirement  of  God   from  His 

people,  its  most  scrupulous  observance  was  therefore  a  religious 

duty,  nay  the   supreme  and   in  truth  the  sole  religious  duty. 

The    whole  piety  of  the  Israelite   consisted  in  obeying  with 

fear  and  trembling,  with  all  the  zeal  of  an  anxious  conscience, 

the  law  given  him  by  God  in  all  its  particulars.      Hence  the 

specific  character  of  Israelitish  piety  during  this  period  depends 

on  the  acknowledgment  of  this  dignity  of  the  law. 

The    age   of    this    acknowledgment    may    be    determined 

almost  to  the  day  and  hour.     It  dates  from  that  important 

occurrence,  whose  epoch-making  importance  is  duly  brought 

forward  in  the  Book  of  Nehemiah,  the  reading  of  the  law  by 

Ezra,  and  the  solemn  engagement  of  the  people  to  observe  it 

(Neh.    viii -x.).      The    law,   which   was   then  read,  was    the 

Pentateuch  in  essentially  the  same  form  as  we  now  have  it. 

Isolated  passages  may  have   been  subsequently  interpolated, 

but  with   respect  to   the  main  substance,  these  need  not  be 

taken  account  of.     Henceforward   then  the  law  given  hy  God 

through  Moses  was  acknowledged  hy  the  people  as  the  binding  rule 

of  life,  i.e.  as  canonical.     For  it  is  in  the  very  nature  of  the 

*  See  the  literature  on  the  history  of  the  Old  Test,  canon  in  Strack,  art. 
•'Kanon  des  A.  T.,"  in  Herzog's  Real-Encycl.  vol.  vii.  2nd  ed.  (1880) 
p.  450  sq.  ;  and  in  Schmiedel,  art.  "  Kanon,"  in  Ersch  and  GvwhGV  s,  Allgem. 
Encyclopadie,  §  2,  vol.  xxxii.  (1882)  p.  335  sq. 

30« 
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kw  that  its  acceptance  eo  ipso  involves  the  acknowledgment 
of  its  binding  and  normative  dignity.^  Hence  this  acknow- 
ledgment was  from  that  time  onwards  a  self-evident  assump- 
tion to  every  Israelite.  It  was  the  condition  without  which 
no  one  was  a  member  of  the  chosen  people,  or  could  have  a 
share  in  the  promises  given  to  them.  "  He  who  asserts  that 
the  Thorah  is  not  from  heaven  (D''OtJ'n  }0  min  ps),  has  no  part  in 
the  future  world."  ^^  It  is  however  in  the  nature  of  the  thing 
that  this  notion  should,  as  time  went  on,  be  held  with  increas- 
ing strictness  and  severity.  While  its  original  meaning  was 
only  that  the  commaiids  of  the  law  were  in  their  entirety  and 
in  their  details  the  commands  of  God,  the  assumption  of  a 
divine  origin  was  gradually  referred  to  the  entire  Pentateuch 
according  to  its  whole  wording.  "  He  who  says  that  Moses 
wrote  even  one  verse  of  his  own  knowledge  (^^VV  "2^)  is  a 
denier  and  despiser  of  the  word  of  God."  *  The  whole  Penta- 
teuch was  thus  now  regarded  as  dictated  by  God,  as  prompted 
by  the  Spirit  of  God.*  Even  the  last  eight  verses  of  Deutero- 
nomy, in  which  the  death  of  Moses  is  related,  were  said  to 
have  been  written  by  Moses  himself  by  means  of  divine 
revelation.*  Nay  at  last,  the  view  of  a  divine  dictation  was 
no  longer  sufficient.  The  complete  book  of  the  law  was 
declared  to  liave  been  handed  to  Moses  by  God,  and  it  was 
only  disputed,  whether  God  delivered  the  whole  Thorah  to 
Moses  at  once  or  by  volumes  (p^^^  "^^^P).^ 

After  the  law  and  as  an  addition  to  it,  certain  other  writings 
of  Israelite  antiquity,  the  writings  of  the  prophets  and  works  on 
the  older   (pre-exilian)  history  of   Israel,   attained  to    similar 

*  Comp.  Wellhausen,  Gcschichie  Israels,  i.  2  sq.,  425  sq. 
*a  Sanhedrin  x.  1. 

'  Bab.  Sanhedrin  99'' , 

*  See  in  general,  Joli.  Delitracli,  De  inspirntinne  scrlpturac  snrrae  quid 
ttatuerint  patres  apostvlici  ct  a])olo(/ctac  secum/l  saccitli  (Lips.  1J>72),  pp.  4-8, 
14-17. 

*  Baha  bathra  15*  (lat.  in  Marx,  Trndilio  rahliinnrnm  vcterriina  de  Ulnnrum 
Vit.  Ta<t.  online  atqiie  orif/inr,  ],ips.  1884,  p.  23).  Philo,  Vita  Mosis,  iii. 
39  (ed.  Mang.  ii.  179).     Joseph.  Antt.  iv.  8.  48. 

«  Gilt  in  60a. 
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authority.  They  were  for  a  long  time  respected  and  used  aa 
a  vahiable  legacy  of  antiquity,  before  their  canonization  was 
thought  of.  Gradually  however  they  appeared  beside  the 
law  as  a  second  class  of  "  sacred  Scriptures,"  and  the  longer 
their  combination  with  the  law  became  customary,  the  more 
was  its  specific,  i.e.  its  legally  binding  dignity,  and  therefore 
its  canonical  validity,  transferred  to  them.  They  too  were 
reflfarded  as  documents  in  which  the  will  of  God  was  revealed 
in  a  manner  absolutely  binding.  Lastly,  at  a  still  later  stage 
there  was  added  to  this  body  of  the  "  prophets  "  (d''N"'23)  a  third 
collection  of  "  writings"  (D''?iri3),  which  gradually  entered  into 
the  same  category  of  canonical  Scriptures.  The  origin  of  these 
two  collections  is  quite  veiled  in  obscurity.  The  most  ancient 
testimony  to  the  collocation  of  hath  collections  with  the  Thorah 
is  the  prologue  to  the  Book  of  Wisdom  (second  century  b.c.).'^ 
We  cannot,  however,  determine  from  it  that  the  third  collec- 
tion was  then  already  concluded  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  very 
probable  that  in  the  time  of  Josephus  the  canon  had  already 
assumed  a  lasting  form,  and  indeed  the  same  which  it  has  to 
this  day.  Josephus  expressly  says,  that  there  were  among 
the  Jews  only  twenty-two  boolis  acknowledged  divine  (/St/3Xta 
.  ,  .  6eta  ireTna-Tevfiiva)  ;  that  all  the  others  were  not 
esteemed  of  equal  credit  (Trto-Tew?  ov-^  6fioia<;  rj^twrai).  He 
does  not,  indeed,  separately  enumerate  them,  but  it  is  very 
probable  that  he  means  by  them  the  collected  writings  of  the 
present  canon,  and  these  only.  For  the  Fathers,  especially 
Origen  and  Jerome,  expressly  say,  that  the  Jews  were  accus- 
tomed so  to  count  the  books  of  the  present  canon  as  to  make 
their  number  twenty-two.^     It  was  only  with  respect  to  cer- 

'  Prologue  to  Wisdom  :  Tlo'h'huu  x,ul  f/.iyoc.'huu  tj/hIv  lix  tov  v6[/.ov  kxi  tuu 
Trpo(pnrojv  Kxl  -run  ccKhosv  rZiv  x.dct  eniirovg  ^KO'KovdYix.OTUV  Qi'^ofiiuav,  vtcIo  uv 
fiiow  'iat\v  tTTXii/slv  Tou    lapxvfh.  Trxt^iixg  *«*'  <fO(pixs  k.t.T^. 

^  Josejih.  contra  Apion.  i.  8  :  Ov  yxp  fivpixots  /3//Sa/ww  t'lal  itxp  iifuu  xsvftr 
^uvuv  Kxl  (/.xyjif^ivojii,  St/o  6i  f^oux  vpog  To7s  i'ix,oai  /iifihix,  rov  vrxuTOi 
fxovrx  -jcpo'jtjv  rviv  xuxypx(p'y!t/,  rx  "hiKxtug  6six  'TriTriarsvfitvx.  Kxi  tovtuu 
vivn  y.iu  iiTTi  tx  'Muvaiug,  x  tavg  ti  v6f/,ovg  'Trtpitx^i  *«"'  tijv  t^j  xudpu'TToyo- 
tix;  'Ti-xpxhoaiv  f^^xp'  ''■^'-  xiirov  rihivriii.      Ovto;  6  ^ipovog  x'7s:ohit'7ttt  TpiJXi>.iu» 
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tain  books,  especially  the  Song  of  Solomon  and  the  Book  of 
Ecclesiastes,  that  opinion  was  not  yet  quite  decided  in  the  first 
century  after  Christ.  Yet  in  respect  of  these  also  the  pre- 
vailing view  was  already  that  they  "  defile  the  hands,"  i.e.  are 
to  be  regarded  as  canonical  books.^     It  cannot  be  proved  of 

i'Kiyav  iruv.  '  Atto  di  rii;  'Mavaiu;  rt'hivTiji  fi^XP'  '■^j  '  Apret^ip^ov  rov  pterai 
Sip^Ylv  Uipauv  (ixdiXioti  ccpx^S  oi  pcerx  Mavai^v  '!rpo(p^rxi  tos  kcct  uvtcv; 
'^octx^iVTX  avi/iypofi^civ  iv  rptdl  x,ot,i  ^enoc  (ii^'hioti.  Ai  Ss  "Konrctl  riarcrxpss 
vptvov;  il^  rov  dsou  y.at  TOi^  dvdpuTrotg  VTrod'JiHX^  tov  filov  ■Tripisxovaiv.  'Axo 
OS  '  Aprx^ip^ov  f^ixp'  '''^^  ^^^  hp^^;  xP^"'''^  yiypocTs-rcii  piiu  iKoiarx,  'TrioTiu;  3s 
ovx  opcoixg  '/^i,iuTu.i  rdl;  it  pit  eivrav  5;es  to  pcvj  ysuiadxt  tviu  tuv  'Kpo(pnTuv  ocapt^Ti 
licc'^ox'^".  Jerome  in  his  Proloyus  galeatus  to  the  Books  of  Samuel  (0pp.  ed. 
Vallarsi,  ix.  455  sq.  ;  see  the  passage,  e.g.  in  Gfrbrer,  Jahrh.  des  Heils,  i, 
237  sq.,  and  in  the  introductions  of  De  Wette,  Bleek  and  others)  gives  the 
following  enumeration  as  that  customary  among  the  Jews:  (1-5)  Pentateuch  ; 
(6)  Joshua  ;  (7)  Judges  and  Ruth ;  (8)  Samuel;  (9)  Kings;  (10)  Isaiah; 
(11)  Jeremiah  and  Lamentations;  (12)  Ezekiel;  (13)  twelve  minor  pro- 
phets; (14)  Job;  (15)  Psalms;  (IC)  Proverbs;  (17)  Ecclesiastes; 
(18)  Song  of  Solomon;  (19)  Daniel;  (20)  Chronicles;  (21)  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  ;  (22)  Esther.  The  same  enumeration,  but  in  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent order  (and  with  the  omission  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  which 
must  however  be  an  oversight  of  the  transcriber),  is  given  by  Origen  in 
Eusebius'  Hist.Eccl.  vi.  25  (in  which  the  designation  ' Ap(.y,;a(pix.uliipc  for 
the  Book  of  Numbers,  which  is  generally  left  unexplained,  is  nothing  else 
than  D''*l^p3  C^Cin,  Joma  vii.  1 ;  Sota  vii.  7  ;  Mcnachoth  iv.  3).  It  can 
consequently  be  hardly  doubtful,  that  Josephus  also  takes  this  enumeration 
for  granted,  and  intends  by  his  6  +  13  +  4  =  22  books  our  present  canon. 
The  four  books  containing  "  hymns  of  praise  to  God  and  rules  of  Ufe  for 
men,"  arc  the  P-salms  and  the  three  Books  of  Solomon.  That  1  Cliron.  and 
2  Cliron.  formed,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Christ,  the  closing  books  of  the 
canon,  may  be  inferred  from  Matt,  xxiii.  35  =  Luke  xi.  51,  where  the  slay- 
ing of  Zachariah  is  mentioned  as  the  last  murder  of  a  prophet.  Chronolo- 
gically viewed  the  death  of  Urijah,  Jcr.  xxvi.  20-23,  was  later,  but  according 
to  the  order  of  the  canon  the  assas.suialion  related  in  2  Chronicles  is 
certainly  the  last. 

^  Jailajim  iii.  5  :  "  All  holy  Scriptures,  even  the  Song  of  Solomon  and 
I'Jccksiasles,  defile  the  hand.s."  \l.  Juiiah  says  :  Tiie  Song  of  Solomon  defiles 
tiie  hands,  but  Ecclc-itistes  is  doubtful.  li.  Joses  says  :  Ecclesiastes  does  not 
defile  the  hands,  and  the  Song  of  Solomon  is  doubtful.  R.  Simon  ^ays : 
Ecclesiastes  is  among  the  points  on  which  tlie  school  of  Shammai  decides 
in  a  manner  to  lighten,  tlie  school  of  Ilillel  in  a  manner  t^i  aggravate  dilll- 
culty.  R.  Simon  ben  Asai  said:  I  liave  received  it  as  tlie  (ladition  of  the 
seventy-two  elders,  that  on  the  day  that  R.  Eieazivr  ben  Asariali  was  named 
president,  it  was  deciiled  tliat  the  Song  of  Solomon  and  Ecclesiastes  defile 
the  hands.  R.  Akiba  .«aiil :  No,  no.  Never  has  ;iny  one  in  Israel  aflirnicd 
that  the  Song  of  Solomon  did  not  di^file  the  hands.     For  uo  day  iu  th^ 
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other  books  than  those  of  our  present  canon,  that  they  were 
ever  reckoned  canonical  by  the  Palestinian  Jews,  although 
the  Book  of  Wisdom  was  so  highly  esteemed  that  it  was  some- 
times cited  "  in  a  manner  only  customary  in  the  case  of 
passages  of  Scripture."  ^°  It  was  only  the  Hellenistic  Jews 
who  combined  a  whole  series  of  other  books  with  those  of  the 
Hebrew  canon.  But  then  they  had  no  definite  completion  of 
the  canon  at  all. 

Notwithstanding  the  combination  of  the  Nehiiin  and  Keihu- 

history  of  the  world  was  ever  of  so  great  importance  as  that  on  which  the 
Song  of  Solomon  appeared  in  Israel.  For  all  other  scriptures  are  holy,  but 
the  Song  of  Solomon  the  holiest  of  all.  If  there  was  any  dispute,  it  was 
respecting  Ecclesiastes.  R.  Johanan,  son  of  Joslma,  the  son  of  R.  Akiba's 
father-in-law,  said :  As  ben  Asai  has  declared,  so  was  it  disputed  and  so 
decided.  Edujoth  v.  3 :  R.  Simon  (according  to  R.  Ismael)  says :  In 
three  cases  the  school  of  Shammai  decided  in  a  manner  to  lighten,  the 
Bchool  of  Hillel  to  aggravate  difficulties.  According  to  the  school  of 
Shammai,  Ecclesiastes  does  not  defile  the  hands  ;  tbe  school  of  HUlel  says; 
It  defiles  the  hands,  etc.  Hieronyinus,  Comment,  in  Ecclcslast.  xii.  13 
(0pp.  ed.  Vallarsi,  iii.  496)  :  "  Aiunt  Hebraei  quum  inter  caetera  scripta 
Salomonis  quae  antiquata  sunt  nee  in  memoria  duraverunt  et  hie  liber  obli- 
icra7idns  videretur  eo  quod  vanas  Dei  assereret  creaturas  et  totum  putarel 
esse  pro  nihilo  et  cibum  et  potum  et  delicias  transeuutes  praeferret  omnibus, 
ex  hoc  uno  capitulo  meruisse  auctoritatera,  ut  in  divinorum  voluminum 
numero  poneretur."  See  in  general,  Bleek,  Theol.  Stud,  und  Kritik.  1853, 
p.  321  sq.  Delitzsch,  Zeitsch.  fur  lutk.  Theol.  1854,  pp.  280-283.  Strack, 
art.  "  Kanon  des  A.  T.'s,"  in  Herzog's  Real-EncycL,  2nd  ed.  vii.  429  sq. 
Weber,  System  der  alisynagogalen  paldst.  Theoiogie,  p.  81. 

^^  S.  Zuuz,  Die  goitesdienstlichen  Vortrdge  der  Juden,  p.  101  sq.  Against 
the  canonical  authority  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  see  Strack  in  Ilerzog's  Real- 
Encycl.  vii.  430  sq.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  think  we  have  a  right  to  infer 
with  Movers  (Loci quidam  historiae  canonis  Vet.  Test,  illustrati,  1842, p.  14 sq.), 
and  after  him  with  Bleek  (Stud.  u.  Krit.  1853,  p.  323),  from  those  passages 
in  Josephus  (Antt.  Preface,  §  3,  x.  10.  6,  xxii.  11.  2;  contra  Apion. 
i.  1.  10)  in  which  he  states  generally  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  (t*  hpx  ypk^- 
^«T«,  «/  iipou  fiifi'Koi)  were  his  authorities  for  his  whole  history,  that  he 
also  regarded  such  of  his  authorities  as  did  not  belong  to  the  Hebrew  canon 
as  "  holy  Scriptures."  For  these  were  chiefly  heathen  authorities.  Geiger 
too  can  scarcely  be  right  when  he  insists  on  regarding  as  among  such 
"holy  scrijitures,"  which  according  to  Skabhath  xvi.  1  might  not  be  read 
on  the  Sabbath  day,  the  apocryphal  books  (Zeitschr.  1867,  pp.  98-102). 
For  by  these  are  probably  meant,  as  Jewish  expositors  also  declare,  che 
Kethubim  (of  these  only  the  five  Megilloth  were  used  in  the  public  worship 
of  the  synagogues,  and  these  only  on  special  occasions  during  the  year).  See 
Kisch,  Monatsschr.  fur  Gesch.  und  Wissensch.  des  Judenth.  1880,  p.  543  sqq. 
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him  with  the  Thorah,  they  were  never  placed  quite  on  a  level 
with  it.  The  Thorah  always  occupied  a  higher  position  as.- 
to  its  religious  estimation.  In  it  was  deposited  and  fully 
contained  the  original  revelation  of  the  Divine  wilh  In  the 
prophets  and  the  other  sacred  writings  this  will  of  God  was 
only  further  delivered.  Hence  these  are  designated  as  the 
"  tradition "  (i^^^i^,  Aramaean  Nrirpp^'N),  and  cited  as  such.* 
On  account  of  its  higher  value  it  was  decided  that  a  book 
of  the  law  might  be  purchased  by  the  sale  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  but  not  Holy  Scriptures  by  the  sale  of  a  book  of 
the  law.^^  In  general,  however,  the  Nchiim  and  KetMihim 
participate  in  the  properties  of  the  Thorah.  They  are  all 
"  Holy  Scriptures  "  Q^y^  '^ns) ;  ^^  ^^^^h  respect  to  them  all  it 
is  determined,  that  contact  with  them  defiles  the  hands  (so  that 
they  may  not  be  touched  inconsiderately,  but  with  reverent 
awe).^*  They  are  all  cited  by  essentially  the  same  formulas. 
For  although  special  formulas  are  sometimes  used  for  the 
Thorah,  yet  the  formula,  which  most  frequently  occurs,  '^^X^B', 
"  for  it  is  said,"  is  applied  without  distinction  to  the  Thorah 
and  the  other  Scriptures  ;^^  as  also  in  the  sphere  of  Hellenism 
(comp.  the  N.  T.),  the  formula  <yiypa7rTai  and  the  like.^^     Nay 

^^  In  the  Mishna,  Taanith  ii.  1,  a  passage  from  Joel  is  cited  with  the 
formula :  "  in  the  tradition  he  says"  ("lOls  Sin  n73p3)-  Comp.  in  general, 
Zunz,  Die  gottesdienstlichen  Vortrdgc  dcr  Juden,  p.  44.  Herzfeld,  (Jesch.  des 
Vvlkes  Jisrael,  iii.  18  sq.  Joh.  Delitzsch,  De  inspiratione  scripturae  sacrae, 
p.  7  sq.     Taylor,  Sayings  of  the  Jewish  Fathers  (Cambridge  1877),  p.  120  sq. 

12  Megilla  iii.  1. 

13  Shahhalh  xvi.  1  ;  Eruhin  x.  3  ;  Baba  hathra  i.  Q^Jin. ;  Sanhedrin  x.  6  ; 
Para  x.  3  ;  Jadajim  iii.  2,  5,  iv.  6,  6. 

1*  Edujoth  V.  3 ;  Kclim  xv.  6 ;  Jadajim  iii.  2,  4,  5,  iv.  5,  6. 

1"  So  e.g.  to  adduce  citations  from  the  Kethubim  only :  Berachoth  vii.  3 
(Ps.  Ixviii.  27),  Berachoth  ix.  5  (Kuth  il  4),  Bea  viii.  9  (Prov.  xi.  27),  Shah- 
hath  ix.  2  (Prov.  XXX.  19),  Shahhalh  ix.  4  (Ps.  cix.  18),  Rosh  hashana  i.  2 
(Ps.  xxxiii.  16).  In  these  the  quotatiou  is  always  introduced  by  the  formula 
IDSiti'-  l^ut  this  very  fornmla  is  also  by  far  the  most  frequent  in  quota- 
tiuns  from  the  Nebiiin  and  the  Thurah.  Comp.  the  list  of  scriptural  quota- 
tatioiis  in  Pinner,  Uehcrsctzung  des  Tractates  Berachoth  (1842),  Introd. 
fol.  21b. 

^^  See  in  general  on  the  formulas  of  citation,  Surenhusius,  /3//3Xof  katolK- 
^«y^j  (Amstelodanii  171"'^  pp.  l-r»G.    \yoiikQ,ffermeneiitikdern€iilestament- 
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the  Nebiim  and  Kethubini  are  sometimes  quoted  as  "  the 
law "  (v6fio'i)P  And  there  is  perhaps  nothing  more  charac- 
teristic of  the  full  appreciation  of  their  value  on  the  part 
of  the  Jews,  than  the  fact  that  they  too  are  not  first  of  all  to 
Jewish  conviction  didactic  or  consolatory  works,  not  books  of 
edification  or  history,  but  also  "  law,"  the  substance  of  God's 
claims  upon  His  people. 
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With  the  existence  of  a  law  is  naturally  involved  the 
necessity  of  its  scientific  study,  and  of  a  professional  acquaintance 
with  it.  Such  necessity  exists  at  least  in  proportion  as  this 
law  is  comprehensive  and  complicated.  An  acquaintance  with 
its  details,  a  certainty  in  the  application  of  its  several  enact- 
ments to  everyday  life,  can  then  only  be  attained  by  its  being 
made  a  matter  of  professional  occupation.  In  the  time  of 
Ezra,  and  indeed  long  after,  this  was  chiefly  the  concern  of  the 
'priests.  Ezra  himself  was  at  the  same  time  both  priest  and 
scribe  p^^D).  The  most  important  element  of  the  Penta- 
teuch was  written  in  the  interest  of  the  priestly  cultus. 
Hence  the  priests  were  at  first  the  teachers  and  guardians  of 
the  law.  Gradually  however  this  was  changed.  The  higher 
the  law  rose  in  the  estimation  of  the  people,  tlie  more  did  its 
study  and  exposition  become  an  independent  business.  It 
was  the  law  of  God,  and  every  individual  of  the  nation  had 
the  same  interest  as  the  priests  in  knowing  and  obeying  it. 
Hence  non-priesthj  Israelites  more  and  more  occupied  tliem- 
eelves  with  its  scientific  study.  An  independent  class  of 
"  biblical  scholars  or  scribes,"  i.e.  of  men  who  made  acquaint- 
ance with  the  law  a  profession,  was  formed  beside  the  priests. 
And  when  in  the  time  of  Hellenism  the  priests,  at  least  those 
of  the  higher  strata,  often  applied  themselves  to  heathen 
culture,  and  more  or  less  neglected  the  law  of  their  fathers, 
the  scribes  ever  appeared  in  a  relative  contrast  to  the  priests. 
It  was  no  longer  the  priests,  but  the  scribes,  who  were  tlio 
zealous  guardians  of  the  law.  Hence  they  were  also  from 
that  time  onwards  the  real  teachers  of  tJie  people,  over  whose 
spiritual  life  they  bore  complete  sway. 

In  the  time  of  the  New  Testament  we  find  this  process 
fully  completed  ;  the  scribes  then  formed  a  firmly  compacted 
class  in  undisputed  possession  of  a  spiritual  supremacy  nv(>r 
the  people.  They  are  usually  calh'd  in  the  New  Testament 
ypa/xfiaT€i<i,  i.e.  "  learned  in  Scripture/'  "  the  learned,"  torre- 
sponding  to  the  Hebrew  D''"!r'^D,  whi(;h  in  itself  means  nothing 
roore  than   homines  literati  (men  piufcssiunally  occupied  witjj 
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the  Scriptures).^^  That  such  occupation  should  concern  itself 
chiefly  with  the  law  was  self-evident.  Besides  this  general 
designation,  we  also  meet  with  the  more  special  one  vo/jllkol, 
i.e.  "the  learned  in  the  law,"  "jurists  "  (Matt.  xxii.  35  ;  Luke 
vii.  30,  X.  25,  xi.  45  sq.,  52,  xiv.  3);^^  and  inasmuch  as 
they  not  only  knew,  but  taught  the  law,  they  were  likewise 
called  vofjboSiSdaKaXot,  "  tesLchevs  of  the  law"  (Luke  v,  17; 
Acts  V.  34).  Josephus  calls  them  irarplcov  e^rjyrjTal  vo/xcov,^^ 
or  in  Graecized  fashion  ao^iaral^^^  also  lepoypafifiaTei'i.^^ 
In  the  Mishna  the  expression  D"'")DiD  is  only  used  of  the 
scribes  of  former  times,  who  in  the  times  of  the  Mishna  had 
already    become    an   authority.^^     Contemporary    scribes    are 

^*  "iDiD  is  any  one  professionally  employed  about  books,  e.g.  also  a  writer 

(Shahbath  xii.  5 ;  Ncdarim  ix.  2 ;  Gittin  iii.  1,  vii.  2,  viii.  8,  ix.  8 ;  Baha 
mezia  v.  11 ;  Sanliedrin  iv.  3,  v.  5)  or  a  bookbinder  (JPesachim  iii.  1).  On 
its  use  in  the  Old  Testament,  see  Geseuius'  Thesaurus,  p.  966.  When  it  ia 
said  in  the  Talmud,  that  the  scribes  were  called  D''1S1D  because  they 
counted  the  letters  of  the  Thorah  (Kiddushin  30a,  in  AVunsche,  Neue 
Ileitrdge  zur  Erlauterung  der  Evangelien,  1878,  p.  13.  179),  this  is  of  course 
only  a  worthless  etymological  trifling. 

^^  uofAiKOi  is  in  later  Greek  the  proper  technical  expression  for  a  "  jurist," 
Juris  pcritus.  Thus  especially  of  Eoman  jurists  in  Strabo,  p.  539  :  oi  ■Trotpi 
'Pu^xtoii  vofiixoi,  also  in  the  Edicium  Diocletiani,  see  Rudorff,  Romische 
RechtsgescJiichte,  ii.  54.  It  is  not  accidentally  that  the  expression  is  so 
frequently  found  in  St.  Luke.  He  purposes  thereby  to  make  clear  to  hia 
Roman  readers  the  character  of  the  Jewish  scribes. 

2"  Antt.  xvii  6,  2.     Comp.  xviii.  3-  5. 

21  BeU.  Jud.  i.  33.  2,  ii.  17.  8,  9. 

^2  Bell.  Jud.  vi.  5.  3. 

23  See  Orla  iii.  9  ;  Jebamoth  ii.  4,  ix.  3  (Seta  ix.  15) ;  Sanhedrin  xi.  3  ; 
Kelim  xiii.  7 ;  Pa7'a  xi.  4-6 ;  Tohoroth  iv.  7,  11 ;  Tebid  jom  iv.  6  ;  Jedajim 
Iii.  2.  In  all  these  passages,  with  the  exception  of  that  in  Sola  ix.  15,  which 
does  not  belong  to  the  original  text  of  the  Mishna,  "  the  ordinances  of  the 
scribes  (D"'")3'1D  ^"13"])  "  are  spoken  of  as  distinct  from  the  prescriptions  of 
the  Thorah,  and  in  such  wise  that  the  former  also  are  regarded  as  having 
been  for  a  long  period  autlioritative.  Apart  from  these  passages  the  expres- 
sion D^IDID  only  occurs  in  the  Mishna  in  the  sense  stated  above,  note  18. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  Sheinoneli  Esreh,  in  the  13th  Bcracha,  God  is  entreated 
to  let  His  mercy  dispose  of  "  the  righteous,  the  pious,  and  the  elders  of 
Israel  and  tlie  rest  of  the  scribes"  (D''"iB1D  ntOvS),  which  latter  are  con- 
sequently assumed  to  be  still  existing.  The  Greek  ypoe/^fiXTsv;  is  still 
found  in  Jewish  epitaphs  in  Rome  of  the  date  of  the  later  emperors  (2iid  to 
4th  century  after  Christ)  ;  see  Garrucci,  Cimitero  degli  antichi  Ebrei  scoperto 
recenteviente  in  Vigna  Randanini  (1862),  pp.  42,  46.  47,  54,  55,  59,  61. 
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always  called  d'^P^D.  in  the  Mishna.  The  extraordinary  respect 
paid  to  these  "  scholars "  on  the  part  of  the  people  was 
expressed  by  the  titles  of  honour  bestowed  upon  them.  The 
most  usual  was  the  appellation  '•an,  "  my  master ; "  Greek, 
pa^^L  (Matt.  iii.  7  and  elsewhere).^*  From  this  respectful 
address  the  title  Eabbi  was  gradually  formed,  the  suffix  losing 
its  pronominal  signification  with  the  frequent  use  of  the 
address,  and  ''31  being  also  used  as  a  title  (Rabbi  Joshua, 
Rabbi  Eliezer,  Rabbi  Akiba).^^  This  use  cannot  be  proved 
l)efore  the  time  of  Christ.  Hillel  and  Shammai  were  never 
called  Rabbis,  nor  is  pa^/3l  found  in  the  New  Testament 
except  as  an  actual  address.  The  word  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  used  as  a  title  till  after  the  time  of  Christ.  I^l,  or  as 
the  word  is  also  pronounced  lis*!,  is  an  enhanced  form  of  3"i. 
The  first  form  seems  to  belong  more  to  the  Hebrew,  the 
second  to  the  Aramaean   usage.^*^     Hence  |31  is  found  in  thy 

Garrucci,  Dissertazioni  archeologische,  vol.  ii.  (1805),  p.  1G5,  no.  20,  21,  p, 
182,  no.  21. 

24  2">  means  simply  "  master,"  in  opposition,  e.g.,  to  slave  (Sukka  ii.  9  ; 
Gittin  iv.  4,  5  ;  Edujoth  i.  13 ;  Ahoth  i.  3).  The  mode  of  address  "13^,  "my 
master,"  is  found  in  the  Mishna,  e.g.  l^esacli'ua  vi.  2 ;  Rosh  hashana  ii.  9, 
fin.;  Nedarim  ix.  5;  Baha  kamma  viii.  6.  Also  with  the  plural  suftix 
WS"),  "our  master,"  Berachulh  ii.  5,  7.  This  predicate  having  been  bestowed 
upon  the  scribes  in  their  teaching  capacity,  3"|  gradually  acquired  the 
meaning  of  "  teacher."  It  seems  to  have  been  already  thus  used  in  a 
saying  attributed  to  Joshua  ben  Perachiiih,  Aboth  i.  G.  In  the  time  of  the 
Mishna  this  meaning  was,  at  all  events,  cpiite  common  ;  see  Rosh  hashana 
ii.  'J,Jin.;  Baba  mezia  ii.  11  ;  Edujoth  i.  3,  viii.  7  ;  Aboth  iv.  12  ;  Keritholh 
vi.  9,  fin. ;  Jadujim  iv.  3,  Jiii.     Comp.  John  i.  39. 

**  Like  Monsieur.  Comp.  on  the  title  of  Rabbi  generally,  Seruppii 
Disscrt.de  titido  Rahhi  (in  Ui^olini's  77if.s«»rH*',  vol.  xxi.).  Lightfoot  and 
Wetzstein  on  Matt,  xxiii.  7.  Buxtorf,  De  abbrcviaturis  Jicbraicis,  pp.  172-177. 
Carpzov,  Apparatus  historico-critiats,  p.  137  sqq.  Winer,  RWB.  ii.  29G  sq. 
Pressel  in  Ilerzog's  Rcal-Enc,  1st  ed.  xii.  471  sq.  Griitz,  Gcsch.  dcr  Juden, 
iv.  131  Kwald,  Gcsch.  dcs  Volkcs  Israel,  v.  305.  Steinor  in  Schonkel's 
Bibclkx.  V.  29  sq.  Kiehm's  WiJrlcrb.  s.v.  Hamburger,  Rcal-I'^uc,  Div.  ii. 
art.  "  Kaljljan."     Tlio  Lexica  to  the  New  Testament,  s.v.  jixiljii. 

^^  Both  forms  appear  in  the  Targums  (see  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Chald.  j?.?'. 
Levy,  ('halil.  Wortcrb.  s.v.),  and  on  the  other  hand  ni  almost  always  in 

the  Hebrew.  Of  the  form  p3"l  only  one  example  is  known  tcj  me  in  the 
Mishna,  viz.  in  Tuanith  iii.  8,  wher-;  it  is  used  with  reference  to  God.     Oo 
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Mislma  as  the  title  of  four  prominent  scribes  of  the  period  of 
the  Mishna  (about  a.d.  40-150),""  and  in  the  New  Testament, 
on  the  other  hand,  pa/3l3ovvl  (ii3"i  or  I'l^l)  as  a  respectful 
address  to  Christ  (Mark  x.  5 1  ;  John  xx.  1 6).^^  In  the  Greek 
of  the  New  Testament  Eabbi  is  represented  by  Kvpie  (Matt. 
viii.  2,  G,  8,  21,  25  and  frequently)  or  SiSdar/caXe  (Matt.  viii.  9 
and  frequently) ;  in  St.  Luke  also  by  iTnardra  (Luke  v.  5,  viii. 
24,  45,  ix.  33,  49,  xvii.  13).  Uanjp  and  KaOrjjrjTi]';  (Matt, 
xxiii.  9,  10)  are  also  mentioned  as  other  names  of  honour  given 
to  scribes.  The  latter  is  probably  equal  to  nniD^  "  teacher."  ^ 
The  former  answers  to  the  Aramaic  ^^3^*,  which  also  occurs 
in  the  Mishna  and  Tosefta  as  the  title  of  several  Eabbis.^" 

the  meaning  of  pn  Aruch  says  (s.v.  ''''3X,  see  the  passage,  eg.  in  Buxtorf, 
De  ahJrevinlnris,  p.  176):  pi  ''2"1*3  ^n^l  ''21  niD  hu,  "greater  than 
Rab  is  Rabbi,  and  greater  than  Rabbi  is  Rabban." 

^"^  These  four  are — (1)  Rubban  Gamaliel  I.,  (2)  Rabban  Johanan  ben 
Sakkai,  (3)  Rabban  Gamaliel  II.,  (4)  Rabban  Simon  ben  Gamaliel  II.  To 
all  these  the  title  pi  is  as  a  rule  ascribed  in  the  best  MSS.  of  the  Mishna 
(e.g.  Cod.  de  Rossi  138).  Rabban  Gamaliel  III.,  son  of  R.  Judah  ha-Nasi, 
also  occurs  once  in  the  Mishna  (Ahoth  ii.  2).  Of  two  others,  to  whom  this 
title  is  usually  applied  (Simon  the  son  of  Hillel,  and  Simon  the  son  of 
Gamaliel  I.),  the  former  does  not  occur  in  the  Mishna  at  all,  the  latter,  at 
least  in  tlie  chief  passage,  Ahoth  i.  17,  not  under  this  title.  He  is  however 
probably  intended  by  Rabban  Simon  ben  Gamaliel,  mentioned  Kerithoth 
i.  7. 

28  The  opinion  formerly  expressed  by  Delitzsch,  that  the  form  p21  is  only 
used  with  reference  to  God  {Zeitsclir.f.  lutli.  Theol.  1876,  pp.  409,  606),  has 
been  since  withdrawn  by  himself  as  erroneous  from  consideration  of  the 
usual  diction  of  the  Targum  (Zeitschr.  f.  luth.  Theol.  1878,  p.  7).  That 
the  form  |U1  is  pronounced  rihhon  by  modern  Jews,  as  also  '•21,  rlhhi.,  is 
quite  irrelevant.  The  shortening  of  a  into  i  is  confessedly  very  frequent  in 
Hebrew,  but  in  this  case  of  very  recent  date.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was 
probably  still  pronounced  jiai,  as  the  Cod.  de  Rossi  138  prints  the  passage 
Taanith  iii.  8.  Comp.  also  Delitzsch,  Zeitschr.  f.  luth.  Theol.  1876,  p.  606. 
It  is  only  for  the  Aramaean  that  the  pronunciation  rihhon  is  well  evidenced. 
See  Berliner's  Ausgahe  des  Oiikelos,  e.g.  Gen.  xix.  2,  xlii.  30 ;  Ex.  xxi. 
4-8,  xxiii.  17. 

2^  See  AViinsche,  Neue  Beitrage  zur  Erlauterung  der  Evangelien  (1878), 
p.  279  sq. 

^^  Abba  Saul  is  the  most  frequently  mentioned  among  these.  Pea  viii.  5  ; 
Kilajim  ii.  3 ;  Shahhath  xxiii.  3  ;  S/tekalim  iv.  2  ;  Beza  iii.  8 ;  Ahoth  ii.  8 ; 
Middoth  ii.  5,  v.  4  and  elsewhere.  Comp.  also  Abba  Gnrjan  (Kiddnshin  iv. 
14)  ;  Abba  Joses  ben  Chanau  (Middoth  ii.  6.     Tosefta,  ed.  Zuckermandel, 
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The  Rabbis  required  from  their  pupils  the  most  absolute 
reverence,  surpassing  even  tlie  honour  felt  for  parents.  "  Let 
thine  esteem  for  thy  friend  border  upon  thy  respect  for  thy 
teacher,  and  respect  for  thy  teacher  on  reverence  for  God."  ^^ 
"  Eespect  for  a  teacher  should  exceed  respect  for  a  father,  for 
both  father  and  son  owe  respect  to  a  teacher."  ^^  "  If  a  man's 
father  and  teaclier  have  lost  anything,  the  teacher's  loss  has 
the  precedence  (i.e.  he  must  first  be  assisted  in  recovering  it). 
For  his  father  only  brought  him  into  this  world.  His  teacher, 
who  taught  him  wisdom,  brings  him  into  the  life  of  the  world 
to  come.  But  if  his  father  is  himself  a  teacher,  then  his 
father's  loss  has  precedence.  If  a  man's  father  and  his  teacher 
are  carrying  burdens,  he  must  first  help  his  teacher  and  after- 
wards his  father.  If  his  father  and  his  teacher  are  in  captivity, 
he  must  first  ransom  his  teacher  and  afterwards  his  father. 
But  if  his  father  be  himself  a  scholar,  the  father  has  pre- 
cedence." ^  The  Eabbis  in  general  everywhere  claimed  the 
first  rank.  "  They  loved  the  uppermost  rooms  at  feasts,  and 
the  chief  seats  in  the  synagogues  and  greetings  in  the  markets, 
and  to  be  called  of  men  liabbi,  Rabbi "  (Matt,  xxiii.  6,  7  ; 
Mark  xii.  38,  39  ;  Luke  xi.  43,  xx.  46). 

All  the  labours  of  tlie  scribes,  whether  educational  or 
judicial,  were  to  be  gratuitous.  R.  Zadok  said :  Make  the 
knowledge  of  the  law  neither  a  crown  wherewith  to  make  a 
show,  nor  a  spade  wherewith  to  dig.  Ilillel  used  to  say:  He 
who  uses  the  crown  (of  the  law)  for  external  aims  fades 
away.^*  That  the  judge  might  not  receive  presents  was 
already  prescribed  in  the  Old  Testament  (Ex.  xxiii.  8  ;  Deut. 
xvi.  9).     Hence  it  is  also  said  in  the  Mishna :  "  If  any  one 

pp.  154.  18,  199.  22,  233.  22,  G55.  31)  ;  Abba  Joses  ben  Dosai  {Tosefta  23. 
4,  211.  19,  ;JGO.  IG,  etc.)  ;  Abla  .ludan  (Tosr/la  259.  18,  61G.  31).  Othere 
in  Zuckcnnanders  Index  to  the  Tuscftn,  p.  xxxi. 

81  Aboth  iv.  12.  3-  Kerlthoth  vi.  9,/h. 

^^  Bdlnt  niczia  ii.  11.  Coinp.  al.so  Gfiiirer,  Das  Jahrhnndcrt  des  Heils, 
i.  141  sq.      )Vcbcr,  Si/stcm  d(r  (illsi/iia(joijal(7i  jialast.  Thcoloijir,  p   I'Jl  sq. 

3*  Aboth  iv.  5,  i.  13.  Coinp.  alsu  Gfroivr,  Das  Jahrh.  dtis  Ileils,  L  156- 
160. 
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receives  payment  for  a  judicial  decision,  liis  sentence  is  not 
valid."  ^^  The  Eabbis  were  tlierefore  left  to  other  sources 
for  obtaining  a  livelihood.  Some  were  persons  of  property, 
others  practised  some  trade  as  well  as  the  study  of  the  law. 
The  combination  of  some  secular  business  with  the  study  of 
the  law  is  especially  recommended  by  Eabban  Gamaliel  III., 
son  of  R  Judah  ha- Nasi.  "  For  exertion  in  both  keeps  from 
sin.  The  study  of  the  law  without  employment  in  business 
must  at  last  be  interrupted,  and  brings  transgression  after 
it." "  It  is  known  that  St.  Paul,  even  when  a  preacher  of 
the  gospel,  practised  a  trade  (Acts  xviii.  3  ;  1  Thess.  ii.  9  ; 
2  Thess.  iii.  8).  And  we  are  told  the  like  of  many  Eabbis.®' 
In  such  a  case  their  occupation  with  the  law  was  of  course 
esteemed  the  more  important,  and  they  were  cautioned  against 
over-estimation  of  their  secular  business.  The  son  of  Sirach 
already  warns  against  a  one-sided  devotion  to  handicraft,  and 
extols  the  blessing  of  scriptural  wisdom  (Wisd.  xxxviii.  24- 
39,  11).  E.  Meir  said:  Give  yourselves  less  to  trade  and 
occupy  yourselves  more  with  the  law  ;  ^  and  Hillel :  He  who 
devotes  himself  too  much  to  trade  will  not  grow  wise.'^ 

The  principle  of  non-remuneration  was  strictly  carried  out 
only  in  their  judicial  labours,  but  hardly  in  their  employment 
as  teachers.  Even  in  the  Gospel,  notwithstanding  the  express 
admonition  to  the  disciples,  Btopeav  iXd^ere,  Bcopeav  Bore 
(Matt.  X.  8-),  it  is  also  said  that  a  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire 
(Matt.  X.  1 0  ;  Luke  x.  7),  to  which  saying  St.  Paul  expressly 
refers  (1  Cor.  ix.  15)  when  he  claims  as  his  right — although 
he  but  exceptionally  used  it — a  maintenance  from  those  to 
whom  he  preached  the  gospel  (1   Cor.  ix.  3-18;  2  Cor.  xi. 

35  Bechoroth  iv.  6.  36  jij,oth  ii.  2. 

^''  Comp.  Hartmann,  Die  enge  Verbinduncj  des  Alien  Testaments  mit  dem 
Neuen,  p.  410  sq.  Gfrbrer,  Das  Jalirh.  des  Heils,  i.  160-163.  Delitzsch, 
Handwerkerlehen  zur  Zeit  Jesu  (2nd  ed.  1875),  pp.  71-83 ;  Lehrstand 
und  Handiverk  in  Verhindung.  Hamburger,  Real  -  Enc,  Div.  ii.  p.  288 
(art.  "Gelehrter")  and  p.  1241  (art.  "  Unterhalt ").  Seligmann  Meyer, 
Arbeit  und  Handwerk  im  Talmud  (1878),  pp.  23-36. 

88  Aboth  iv.  10.  *^  Aboth  ii.  5. 
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8,  9  ;  Phil.  iv.  10-18.  Comp.  also  Gal.  vi.  6).  If  such  was 
the  view  of  the  times,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  Jewish 
teachers  of  the  law  also  did  not  always  impart  their  instruction 
gratuitously,  nay  the  very  exhortations  quoted  above,  not  to 
practise  instruction  in  the  law  for  the  sake  of  selfish  interest, 
lead  us  to  infer  that  absence  of  remuneration  was  not  the 
general  rule.  In  Christ's  censures  of  the  scribes  and  Phari- 
sees their  covetousness  is  a  special  object  of  reproof  (Mark 
xii.  40  ;  Luke  xx.  47,  xvi.  14).  Hence,  even  if  their 
instruction  was  given  gratuitously,  they  certainly  knew  how 
to  compensate  themselves  in  some  other  way.  The  moral 
testimony  borne  to  them  by  Christ  was  by  no  means  of  the 
best :  "  All  their  works  they  do  to  be  seen  of  men  :  they 
make  broad  their  phylacteries  and  enlarge  the  borders  of 
their  garments  (Matt,  xxiii.  5),  and  love  to  go  in  long 
garments  "  (Mark  xii.  38  ;  Luke  xx.  46). 

The  headquarters  of  the  operations  of  the  scribes  was  of 
course  Judaea  until  a.d.  70.  But  we  should  be  mistaken  if 
we  expected  to  find  them  there  only.  Wherever  zeal  for  the 
law  of  the  fathers  was  active  they  were  indispensable.  Hence 
we  meet  with  them  in  Galilee  also  (Luke  v.  17),  nay  in  the 
distant  Dispersion ;  for  •ypa^ixarel'i  are  frequently  mentioned 
in  Jewish  epitaphs  in  Rome  of  the  later  imperial  period  (see 
above,  note  23),  and  the  Babylonian  scribes  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  centuries  were  the  authors  of  the  Talmud,  the  chief  work 
of  Rabbinic  Judaism. 

After  the  separation  of  the  Pharisaic  and  Sadducaean 
tendencies  the  scribes  in  general  adhered  to  the  former.  For 
this  was  nothing  else  but  the  party,  that  aclaiowledged  as  an 
authoritative  rule  of  life  the  maxims,  wliich  had  in  the 
course  of  time  been  developed  by  the  scribes,  and  sought  to 
carry  them  strictly  out.  Inasmuch  however  as  the  "  scribes  " 
were  merely  "  men  learned  in  the  law,"  there  must  have  been 
also  Sadducaean  scribes.  For  it  is  not  conceivable  that  the 
Sadducees,  who  acknowledged  the  written  law  as  binding, 
should   have  had  among  them  none  who  made  it  their  pro- 
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fession  to  ?:tudy  it.  In  fact  those  passages  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  speak  of  scribes  who  were  of  the  Pharisees 
(Mark  ii.  16  ;  Luke  v.  30  ;  Acts  xxiii.  9),  point  also  to  the 
existence  of  Sadducaean  scribes. 

The  professional  employment  of  the  scribes  referred,  if  not 
exclusively,  yet  first  and  chiefly,  to  the  law,  and  therefore  to 
the  administration  of  justice.  They  were  in  the  first  instance 
Jurists,  and  their  task  was  in  this   respect  a  threefold  one : 

(1)  the  more  careful  theoretical  development  of  the  law  itself ; 

(2)  the  teaching  of  it  to  their  pupils;  (3)  its  'practical 
administration,  that  is,  the  pronunciation  of  legal  decisions  as 
learned  assessors  in  courts  of  justice. 

1.  First  the  theoretic  development   of  the  law  itself.     This 
indeed  was  immovably  fixed  as  to  its  principles  in  the  Thorah 
itself.     But  no  codex  of  law  goes  into  such  detail  as  to  be  in 
no  need  of  exposition,  while  some  of  the  appointments  of  the 
Mosaic  law  are  expressed  in  very  general  terms.    Here  then  was 
a  wide  field  for  the  labours  of  the  scribes.     They  had  always 
to  develop  with  careful  casuistry  the  general  precepts  given 
in   the   Thorah,  that   so   a   guarantee   might   exist,  that   the 
tendency  of  the  precepts   of  the  law  had  been  really  appre- 
hended according  to  their  full  extent  and  meaning.      In  those 
points  for  which  the  written  law  made  no  direct  provision  a 
compensation  had  to  be  created,  either  by  the  establishment  of 
a  precedent,  or  by  inference  from  other  already  valid   legal 
decisions.      By  the  diligence  with  which  this  occupation  was 
carried  on  during  the  last  centuries  before  the  Christian  era, 
Jewish  law  became  gradually  an  extensive  and  complicated 
science ;   and   this  law  not  being  fixed  in  writing,  but  pro- 
pagated by  oral  tradition,  very  assiduous  study  was  required 
to  obtain  even  a  general  acquaintance  with  it.      An  acquaint- 
ance however  with  what  was   binding  was  but  the  foundation 
and  prerequisite  for  the  professional  labours    of  the  scribes. 
Their    special    province    was    to    develop   what  was    already 

*"  This  threefold  "power  of  the  wise  "  is  also  correctly  distinguished  by 
Weber  {System  dcr  allsynagogalen  palastinischen  TJuologic,  pp.  130-143). 
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bindin"  by  continuous  methodical  labours  into  more  and  more 
subtle  casuistic  details.  For  all  casuistry  is  by  its  very 
nature  endless.*^ 

The  object  of  all  these  labours  being  to  settle  a  system  of 
law  binding  on  all,  the  work  could  not  be  performed  in  an 
isolated  manner  by  individual  scribes.  It  was  necessary  that 
constant  mutual  communication  should  be  going  on  among 
them  for  the  purpose  of  arriving,  upon  the  ground  of  a  common 
understanding,  at  some  generally  acknowledged  results.  Hence 
the  whole  process  of  systematizing  the  law  was  carried  on  in  the 
form  of  oral  discussions  of  the  scribes  among  each  other.  The 
acknowledged  authorities  not  merely  gathered  about  them 
pupils,  whom  they  instructed  in  the  law,  but  also  debated 
legal  questions  among  themselves,  nay  discussed  the  entire 
matter  of  the  law  in  common  disputations.  Of  this  method 
of  giving  structure  to  the  law,  the  Llishna  everywhere 
testifies.^-^'^  To  make  this  possible,  it  was  needful  that  the 
heads  at  least  of  the  body  of  scribes  should  dwell  together 
at  certain  central  localities.  Many  indeed  would  be  scattered 
about  the  country  for  the  purposes  of  giving  instruction  and 
pronouncing  judicial  decisions.  But  the  majority  of  those 
authorities,  who  were  mainly  of  creative  genius,  must  have 
been  concentrated  at  some  one  central  point — till  a.d.  70  at 
Jerusalem,  and  afterwards  at  other  places  (Jabno,  Tiberias). 

The  law  thus  theoretically  developed  by  scholars  was 
certainly,  in  the  first  place,  only  a  theory.  In  many  points 
it  also  remained  such,  the  actual  historical  and  political 
circumstances  not  allowing  of  its  being  carried  into  practice.'*^^ 
In  general  however  the  labours  of  the  scribes  stood  in  an 
active   relation    to    actual    life  ;    and    in    proportion   as   their 

*^  See  further  details  in  No.  3  :  Halachah  and  Ilnsnadah. 

*'a  Compare  c.(j.  Pea  vi.  6 ;  KUajim  iii.  7,  vi.  4  ;  Tcnimolh  v.  4  ;  Mnaser 
sheni  ii.  2 ;  Shabhuth  viii.  7  ;  Pcsachim  vi.  2,  5  ;  Keritlwth  iii.  10  ;  Mach- 
shirin  vi.  8  ;  Jadajim  iv.  3. 

*^b  For  an  instructive  example  of  the  kind,  see  Jadajim  iv.  3-4.  Comp. 
also  the  purely  theoretical  drfinitionH  as  to  the  compusitlcn  of  the  tribes, 
Saiihedrin  i.  5  ;  llurajuth  i.  b. 

DIV.  II.  VOL.  I.  X 
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credit  increased,  did  their  theory  hccome  valid  law.     In  the  last 
century    before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem    the   Pharisaic 
scribes  bore  already  such  absolute  spiritual  sway,  that  the 
great  Sanhedrim,  notwithstanding   its  mixed   composition  of 
Pharisees   and   Sadducees,  adhered    in    practice    to   the   law 
developed    by    the    Pharisees    (see    above,    p.   179).     Many 
matters  were  besides  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  need  any 
formal   legislation.     For   the   godly  would   observe   religious 
institutions,    not    on    account   of    formal    legislation,   but   by 
reason  of  a  voluntary  subjection  to  an  authority  which  they 
acknowledged  as  legitimate.^^     Hence  the  maxims  developed 
by  the  scribes  were  recognised  as  binding  in  practice  also, 
so  soon  as  the  schools  were  agreed  about  them.     The  scribes 
were  in  fact,  though  not  upon  the  ground  of  formal  appoint- 
ment, legislators.     This  applies  in  a  very  special  manner  to 
the  time  after  the  destruction  of  the  temiiile.     There  then  no 
longer  existed  a  civil  court  of  justice  like  the  former  Sanhedrim. 
The  Eabbinical  scribes,  with  their  purely  spiritual  authority, 
were  now  the  only  influential  factors  for  laying  down  a  rule. 
They  had  formerly  been  the  actual  establishers  of  law,  they 
now  were  more  and  more  acknowledged  as  deciding  authorities. 
Their  judgment  sufficed  to  determine  what  was  valid  law.     As 
soon  then   as  doubt  arose  concerning  any  point,  or  it  was 
questioned  whether  this  or  that  course  of  action  should  be 
embraced,  it  was  customary  to  bring  the  matter  "  before  the 
learned,"   who   then   pronounced   an   authoritative   decision." 
And  so  great  was  the  authority  of  these  teachers  of  the  law, 
that  the  judgment  of  even  one  respected  teacher  sufficed  to 
decide  a  question."     New  dogmas,  i.e.  new  rules  legally  valid, 

•*2  The  priests  too  almost  always  followed  the  theory  of  the  scribes. 
They  are  but  exceptional  cases  in  which  the  Mishna  has  to  report  a  differ- 
ence between  the  practice  of  the  priests  and  the  theory  of  the  Rabbis  ;  see 
Shckalim  i.  3-4  ;  Joma  vi.  3  ;  Sebachim  xii.  4. 

43  "  The  matter  came  before  the  learned  (d'^DSD)  and  they  decided  thus  and 
thus,''  is  a  formula  of  frequent  occurrence.  See  e.g.  Kilajim  iv.  9  ;  Edujoth 
vii.  3  ;  Bechoroth  v  3. 

**  In  this  manner  are  doubtful  cases  decided,  e.g.,  by  Rabban  Johanan 
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sometimes  even  differing  from  what  had  hitherto  been 
customary,  were  laid  down,  without  even  such  special  occasion.*' 
In  such  cases  however  it  was  always  assumed  that  the  decision 
of  the  individual  agreed  with  the  decision  of  the  majority  of 
all  the  teachers  of  the  law,  and  was  accepted  by  them 
(see  No.  3).  Hence  it  might  happen  that  the  decision  of 
a  single  teacher  would  be  subsequently  corrected  by  the 
majority,**  or  that  even  an  eminent  teacher  would  be 
obliged  to  subordinate  his  own  view  to  those  of  a  "  court " 
of  teachers.*^ 

The  legislative  power  of  the  Eabbis  was  a  thing  so  self- 
evident  in  the  time  of  the  Mishna,  that  it  is  often  without 
further  ceremony  assumed  also  for  the  time  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem.  It  is  said  quite  naturally  that  Hillel 
decreed  this  or  that,**  or  that  Gamaliel  I.  enacted  this  or 
that.*^  And  yet  not  Hillel  or  Gamaliel  I.,  but  the  great 
Sanhedrim  of  Jerusalem,  was  then  the  ultimate  resort  for 
decision.  For  thence  proceeded,  as  is  said  in  the  Mishna 
itself,  "  the  law  for  all  Israel."  ^°  The  truth  in  this  repre- 
sentation is,  that  in  any  case  the  great  teachers  of  the  law 
were  already  the  deciding  authorities. 

2.  The  second  chief  task  of  the  scribes  was  to  teach  the  law. 
The  ideal  of  legal  Judaism  was  properly,  that  every  Israelite 
should  have  a  professional  acquaintance  with  the  law.  If 
this  were  unattainable,  then  the  greatest  possible  number  was 

ben  Sakkai  (SJiahhath  xvi.  7,  xxii.  3),  Rabban  Gamaliel  II.  (Kdim  v.  4),  R. 
Akiba  {Kilajim  vii.  6  ;   Tcrunioth  iv.  1.')  ;  Jchaiiioth  xii.  5  ;  Nulda  viii.  3). 

■"*  So  c.fj.  by  Kabbau  Johaiian  ben  Sakkai  (^Sukka  iii.  12;  Jiosh  lui.'iJunia 
iv.  1,  3,  4;  Suta  ix.  9  ;  Meiiachoth  x.  5)  and  by  R.  Akiba  {Mauser  sheni 
V.  8  ;  Nasir  vi.  1  ;  Saiihcdrin  iii.  4). 

*'"'  Thus  was  a  decision  of  Nalnnn  the  Median  subsuqnently  corrected  by 
"  tlic  learned,"  Na.iir  v.  4. 

••'  E.g.  R.  Joshua  had  to  agree  to  a  decision  of  Rabban  Gamnliel  II. 
and  Ids  court,  Rosh  hashana  ii.  9. 

**  Shchiith  X.  3;  Gitlin  iv.  3;  Arachhi  ix.  4.  Everywhere  witli  tho 
formula  ppnn,   "  lie  decreed. " 

*^  Jiu.sh  Itu.shana  ii.  5;  Gitlin  iv.  2-3.     Equally  with  the  formula  ppnPr 
■"  Sanliedrin  xi.  2. 
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to  be  raised  to  this  ideal  elevation.  "  Bring  up  many  scholars  " 
is  said  to  have  been  already  a  motto  of  the  men  of  the  Great 
Synagogue.^^  Hence  the  more  famous  Eabbis  often  assembled 
about  them  in  great  numbers,  youths  desirous  of  instruction,**^ 
for  the  purpose  of  making  them  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  much  ramified  and  copious  "  oral  law."  The  pupils  were 
called  Dn;»|^^,  or  more  fully  D^ODH  ^Tni'n.^^  The  instruction 
consisted  of  an  indefatigable  continuous  exercise  of  the  memory. 
For  the  object  being  that  the  pupils  should  remember  with 
accuracy  the  entire  matter  with  its  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  minutiae,  and  the  oral  law  being  never  committed  to  writing, 
the  instruction  could  not  be  confined  to  a  single  statement. 
The  teacher  was  obliged  to  repeat  his  matter  again  and  again 
with  his  pupils.  Hence  in  Eabbinic  diction  "  to  repeat " 
(njK'  —  Bevrepovp)  means  exactly  the  same  as  "  to  teach " 
(whence  also  nj^b  =:  teaching).^  This  repetition  was  not 
however  performed  by  the  teacher  only  delivering  his  matter. 
The  whole  proceeding  was,  on  the  contrary,  disputational. 
The  teacher  brought  before  his  pupils  several  legal  questions 
for  their  decision  and  let  them  answer  them  or  answered  them 
himself.  The  pupils  were  also  allowed  to  propose  questions 
to  the  teacher.^^  This  form  of  catechetical  lecture  has  left 
its  mark  upon  the  style  of  the  Mishna,  the  question  being 
frequently  started  how  this  or  that  subject  is  to  be  under- 

''^  Ahoth  LI.  ^^  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  xxxiii.  2. 

*3  Pcsaclihn  iv.  5  ;  Joma  i.  6  ;  SiiTcka  ii.  1  ;  Chagiga  i.  8  ;  Nedarim  x.  4  ; 
Sola  i.  3  ;  Sanlicdrin  iv.  4,  xi.  2  ;  Mahhoth  ii.  5  ;  Ahoth  v.  12  ;  Horajoth 
iii.  8  ;  Negaim  xii.  5.  Pupils  e.g.  of  Rabban  Johanan  ben  Sakkai  {Ahoth 
ii.  8),  of  Rabban  Gamaliel  II.  (Berachoth  ii.  5-7),  of  R.  Ismael  (Eruhin  ii.  6), 
R.  Akiba  (Nidda  viii.  3),  pupils  of  the  school  of  Shammai  (Orla  ii.  6,  12), 
are  severally  mentioned.  The  appellation  inn  for  one  who  has  finished 
his  study  of  the  law,  but  has  not  yet  obtained  any  publicly  acknowledged 
position,  belongs  to  the  later  Middle  Ages.  In  the  Mishna  the  word  has 
quite  another  meaning.     See  §  26. 

«*  Comp.  Hieronymus,  Epist.  121  ad  Algasiam,  quaest.  x.  (0pp.  ed. 
Vallarsi,  i.  884  sq.)  :  Doctores  eorum  cTo(poi  hoc  est  sapientes  vocantur.  Et 
si  quando  certis  diebus  traditiones  suas  exponunt  discipulis  suis,  solent 
dicere  ;  oi  aoCpol  livrspaioiu,  id  est  sapientes  docent  traditiones. 

**  See  Lightfoot  and  Wetzstein  on  Luke  ii.  46. 
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stood  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  decision.""  All  knowledge 
of  the  law  being  strictly  traditional,  a  pupil  had  only  two 
duties.  One  was  to  keep  everything  faithfully  in  memory. 
E.  Dosthai  said  in  the  name  of  E.  Meir :  He  who  forgets  a 
tenet  of  his  instruction  in  the  law,  to  him  the  Scripture 
imputes  the  wilful  forfeiture  of  his  life.^'  The  second  duty 
was  never  to  teach  anything  otherwise  than  it  had  been 
delivered  to  him.  Even  in  expression  he  was  to  confine  him- 
self to  the  words  of  his  teacher:  "Every  one  is  bound  to 
teach  with  the  expressions  of  his  teacher,"  f^^7^  il?i?  D"]*?  3'^n 
S2r\_.^  It  was  the  highest  praise  of  a  pupil  to  be  "  like  a  weU 
lined  with  lime,  which  loses  not  one  drop."  ''* 

For  these  theoretical  studies  of  the  law,  whether  the 
disputations  of  tho  scribes  with  each  other  or  instruction 
properly  so  called,  there  were  in  the  period  of  the  Mishna, 
and  probably  also  so  early  as  the  times  of  the  New  Test, 
special  localities,  the  so-called  "  houses  of  teaching "  (Heb. 
Bhnan  n>3  plur.  nitjnno  ^m).^"  They  are  often  mentioned  in 
conjunction  with  the  synagogues  as  places,  which  in  legal 
respects  enjoyed  certain  privileges.*'^  In  Jabne  a  locality 
which  was  called  "  the  vineyard "  (^l-?)  is  mentioned  as  a 
place  of  meeting  of  the  learned,  from  which  however  we 
cannot  infer,   that   0*13  was  in  general  a  poetic  term  for   a 

"'■'  E.g.  Bcrnchoth  i.  1-2 ;  Pea  iv.  10,  vi.  8,  vii.  3,  4,  viii.  1  ;  Kilajim  iL  2, 
iv.  1,  2,  3,  vi.  1,  5;  Shchiith  i.  1,  2,  6,  ii.  1,  iii.  1,  2,  iv.  4.  The  question 
is  very  frequently  introduced  by  nv^3  (=how?)  :  Berachoih  vi.  1,  vii.  3  ; 

Demai  v.  1  ;  Tcrnmolh  iv.  9  ;  Maascr  slicni  iv.  4,  v.  4  ;  Challa  ii.  8  ;  Orla 
ii.  2,  iii.  8  ;  Bikkurim  iii.  1,  2  ;  Eruhin  v.  1,  viii.  1. 

"  Ahoth  iii.  8.  ""  Ednjoth  i.  8. 

»»  Ahoth  ii.  8.     Conip.  also  Gfrbror,  Dns  Jahrh.  dcs  Tfeib,  i.  1G8-173. 

^^  Berachoih  iv.  2  ;  Jkmai  ii.  3,  vii.  5  ;  *Tcrinnot}i  xi.  10  ;  Slmbhatlt  xvi.  1, 
xviii.  1  ;  'Pesachim  iv.  4  ;  Bcza  iii.  5;  Ahoth  v.  14;  Mcnachoth  x.  9; 
Jndajim  iv.  3,  4.  In  the  passages  marked  *  the  plural  form  occurs.  On 
other  desip^nations  of  the  house  of  teaching,  see  Vitiinga,  Dc  sipiagoi/a 
vetere,  p.  133  sqq. 

'•^  Terumoth  xi.  10 ;  Pexachim  iv.  \.  It  is  evident  from  both  passagca, 
that  the  houses  of  teaching,'  were  dit^tuict  from  the  synaijogucs.  On  the  iii^di 
estimation  in  which  these  houses  of  teach  in  }^  were  held,  see  also  Hamburger, 
Real-Encijcl.  ii.  076-677,  art.  "  Lehrhaus." 
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house  of  teaching.*^  In  Jerusalem  indeed  the  catechetical 
lectures  were  held  "in  the  temple"  (iv  tm  lepw,  Luke  ii.  46  ; 
Matt.  xxi.  23,  xxvi.  55  ;  Mark  xiv.  49  ;  Luke  xx.  37;  John 
xviii.  20),  i.e.  in  the  colonnades  or  some  other  space  of  the 
outer  court.  The  pupils  sat  on  the  ground  during  the  instruc- 
tion (J'i?'}!??)  of  the  teacher,  who  was  on  an  elevated  place 
(hence  Acts  xxii.  3  :  irapa  tov<;  TroSa?  Tap-dkLifS, ;  comp.  also 
Luke  ii.  46).'' 

3.  A  third  duty,  which  equally  belonged  to  the  calling  of 
the  scribes,  was  ijassing  sentence  in  the  court  of  justice. 
Their  acquaintance  with  the  law  being  a  professional  one, 
their  votes  could  not  but  be  of  influential  importance. 
It  is  true  that  at  least  during  the  period  under  considera- 
tion, a  special  and  scholarly  acquaintance  with  the  law 
was  by  no  means  essential  to  the  office  of  a  judge.  Any 
one  might  be  a  judge,  who  was  appointed  such  through  the 
confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens.  And  it  may  be  supposed, 
that  the  small  local  courts  were  for  the  most  part  lay  courts. 
It  was  nevertheless  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  confidence 
should  be  placed  in  a  judge  in  proportion  as  he  was 
distinguished  for  a  thorough   and  accurate  knowledge  of  the 

6-  Ketlmhoth  iv.  6 ;  Ednjoth  ii.  4,  According  to  the  connection  of  the 
two  passages,  D"i3  was  a  place  wliere  the  learned  were  accustonied  to 
assemble  in  Jabne  (R.  Eleasar  and  R.  Israael  delivered  this  and  that  Icfore 
the  learnedm  tie  vineyard  at  Jabne).  It  is  probable  that  an  actual  vine- 
yard with  a  house  or  court,  which  served  as  a  place  of  meeting,  is  intended. 
The  traditional  explanation  tries  indeed  to  deduce  the  appellation  from  the 
circumstance,  that  in  the  house  of  teaching  the  DH^D^R  sat  in  rows  like 
vine  plants  (so  already  Jer.  Berachoth  iv.  fol.  7^  in  Levy,  Neuhebr.  Worterb. 
ii.  408,  and  after  this  the  commentators  of  the  Mislma,  see  Surenhusius' 
edition  iii.  70,  iv.  332).  See,  on  the  contrary,  Derenbourg,  Hhtoire  de  la 
Palestine,  p.  380,  note  3. 

63  According  to  later  Talmudic  tradition,  the  sitting  on  the  ground  on 
the  part  of  scholars  was  not  customary  till  after  the  death  of  Gamaliel  I.  ; 
in  earlier  times  they  used  to  stand  (Megilla  21a,  in  Lightfoot,  Horae 
hebrnicoe  on  Luke  ii.  46).  The  whole  tradition  however  is  merely  an 
explanation  of  Sota  ix.  15  :  "  Since  Rabban  Gamaliel  the  elder  died, 
reverence  for  the  law  has  disappeared."  See,  on  the  other  hand,  beside 
Luke  ii.  46,  Aboth  i.  4,  according  to  which  Joses  ben  Joeser  already  said, 
one  ought  to  let  oneself  be  covered  with  dust  at  the  feet  of  the  wise. 
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law.  So  far  then  as  men  learned  in  the  law  were  to  be 
found,  it  is  self-evident  that  such  would  be  called  to  the 
office  of  judge.  With  respect  to  the  great  Sanhedrim  at 
Jerusalem,  it  is  expressly  testified  in  the  New  Testament,  that 
ypafifiarei^  also  were  among  those  who  were  its  members 
(comp.  above,  p.  177  sq,).  After  the  fall  of  the  Jewish  State, 
A.D.  70,  the  authority  of  the  Eabbis  increased  in  independent 
Importance  in  this  respect  also.  Being  now  recognised  as 
independent  legislators,  they  were  also  regarded  as  independent 
judges.  Their  sentences  were  voluntarily  acquiesced  in,  whether 
they  gave  judgment  collectively  or  individually.  Thus  it  is 
e.g.  related,  that  E.  Akiba  once  condemned  a  man  to  400  sua 
(denarii)  as  compensation  for  uncovering  his  head  to  a 
woman  in  the  street.** 

This  threefold  activity  of  the  scribes  as  men  learned  in 
the  law  formed  their  chief  and  special  calling.  But  the  Holy 
Scriptures  are  something  besides  law.  Even  in  the  Penta- 
teuch narrative  occupies  a  wide  space,  while  the  contents 
of  other  books  are  almost  exclusively  either  historical  or 
didactic.  This  fact  always  remained,  customary  as  it  was  to 
look  upon  the  whole  chiefly  from  the  view-point  of  law. 
These  Scriptures  then  being  also  deeply  studied,  it  was 
impossible  not  to  let  history  be  spoken  of  as  history  and 
religious  edification  as  such.  What  however  was  common 
in  the  treatment  of  these  Scriptures  and  those  of  the  law 
was,  tliat  they  too  were  dealt  with  as  a  sacred  text,  a 
sacred  standard,  which  was  not  only  to  be  deeply  studied,  but 
which  had  also  to  be  subjected  to  a  complete  elahoration.  As 
the  law  was  more  and  more  developed,  so  also  was  the  sacred 
history  and  the  religious  instruction  further  developed,  and 
that  always  in  connection  with  the  text  of  Scripture,  which 
just  in  its  quality  of  a  sacred  text  silently  invited  to  sucli 
deep  investigation.  In  such  development  tlie  notions  of  sub- 
sequent times  had,  of  course,  a  very  important  influence  in 
modifying  results.    History  and  dogma  were  not  merely  further 

''*  Baba  kamma  viii.  8. 
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developed,  but  fashioned  according  to  the  views  of  after  times. 
This  gave  rise  to  what  is  usually  called  the  Haggadah.*^^  It  is 
true  that  it  did  not  belong  to  the  special  province  of  teachers 
of  the  law  to  occupy  themselves  therewith.  But  since  the 
manipulation  of  the  law  and  that  of  the  historical  religious 
and  ethical  contents  of  the  sacred  text  arose  from  a  kindred 
exigency,  it  was  a  natural  result,  that  both  should  be  effected 
by  the  same  persons.  As  a  rule  the  learned  occupied  them- 
selves with  both,  though  some  distinguished  themselves  more 
in  the  former  and  others  more  in  the  latter  department. 

In  their  double  quality  of  men  learned  in  the  law  and 
learned  in  the  "  Haggadah,"  the  scribes  were  also  qualified 
above  others  for  delivering  lectures  and  exhortations  in  the 
synagogues.  These  were  not  indeed  confined  to  appointed 
persons.  Any  one  capable  of  so  doing  might  stand  up  to 
teach  in  the  synagogue  at  the  invitation  of  the  ruler  (see 
§  27).  But  as  in  courts  of  justice  the  learned  doctors  of  the 
law  were  preferred  to  the  laity,  so  too  in  the  synagogue  their 
natural  superiority  asserted  itself 

To  the  juristic  and  haggadic  elaboration  of  Holy  Scripture, 
was  added  a  tliird  kind  of  occupation  therewith,  viz.  the  care 
of  the  text  of  Scripture  as  such.  The  higher  the  authority  of 
the  sacred  text,  the  more  urgent  was  the  necessity  for  its  con- 
scientious and  unadulterated  preservation.  From  this  necessity 
originated^iU  those  observations  and  critical  notes  subsequently 
comprised  under  the  name  of  the  Massora  (the  computation 
of  verses,  words  and  letters,  orthographical  notes,  critical 
remarks  on  the  text,  and  such  like).  This  work  however  was 
mainly  the  labour  of  a  later  period.  During  that  with  which 
we  are  occupied  its  first  beginnings  had  at  most  been  made.^ 

•'*  For  furtlier  particulars,  see  No.  3. 

"*>  Comp.  on  the  Massora,  Strack  in  Herzog's  Eeal-Encycl.,  2nd  ed.  ix. 
888-394.  Reuss,  Gesch.  der  Jieiligen  Schriften  A.  T".'  s,  §  581,  and  the  litera- 
ture cited  by  both  ;  also  Hamburger,  Real-Encycl.  ii.  1211-1220  (art.  "Text 
der  Bibel").  Only  isolated  remarks,  which  perhaps  belong  to  the  subject, 
are  found  in  the  Mishna,  Pesachim  ix.  2  (that  a  point  stands  over  the  n  in 
npni,  Num.  ix.  10) ;  Sota  v.  6  (that  the  ^  in  Job  xiii.  15  may  mean 
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Reuss,   Gcsch.  der  Jieil.  Schriften  Neuen   Testaments,  §  502-505  (iiber  die 

Auslegung  des  A.  T.  bei  den  Juden'). 
Diestel,  Gesch.  des  Alten  Testamentes  in  der  christlichen  Kirche  (1869),  pp. 

6-14. 
Herzfeld,  Geschichte  des  Voltes  Jisracl,  iii.  137  ff.,  226-263. 
Jost,  Geschichte  des  Judcnthums  und  seiner,  Sccteu  i.  90  ff.,  227-288. 
Geiger,   Urschrift  vnd  Uehersetzungen  der  Bibel  in  ihrer  Abhiingigkeit  von 

der  inneren  Enticickclung  des  Judenthums,  Leipzig  1857. 
Pressel,  "  Ilahbiiiismus,"  in  Ilerzog's  lical-Encycl.,  1st  ed.  vol.  xii.  (1860), 

pp.  470-4«7. 
Hausrath,  Neutestamentl.  Zeitgeschichte,  2nd  ed.  i.  80-113. 
Freudenthal,  Hellenistische  Studien  (1875),  pp.  66-77  (ou  the  influence  of 

Hellenism  upon  the  Palestiuian  Midrash,  see  also  Geiger,  Jiid.  Zcitsrhr. 

xi.  1875,  p.  227  sqq.). 
Siegfried,  Philo  von  Akxandria  (1875),  p.  142  sqq.  (ou  the  mutual  influence 

of  the  Palestinian  and  Alexandrian  theology  and  exegesis). 
Bacher,  Die  Agada  der  baliylonischen  Amoriicr,  1878. 

Bacher,  Die  Agada  der   Tannaitvn  (Griitz'  Monatsschrift  fiir    Gcsch.  und 
Wissensch.  des  Judenth.  1882-1884).     Also  separately  under  the  title, 

"him"  or  "not").  "When  R.  Akiba  says,  Aboth  iii.  13,  that  the  mbo  is 
"a  fence  about  the  Tliorah,"  mOD  means  not  the  critico-textual,  but  the 
Halachic  traditiou  ;  see  Struck,  p.  388. 
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Die  Agada  der  Tannaiten,  vol.  i.     From  Hillel  to  Akiba,  Strasbourg 

1884. 
Weber,   System  der  oltsynagogalen  paldstin.    Tlicologie   (1880),  especially 

pp.  88-121. 
ReusR,  Gesch.  der  lieiligen  Schriften  Alien   Testaments  (1881),  §  411-415, 

682-584. 
Hamburger,  Real-Enc.fiir  Bihcl  und  Talmud,  Div.  ii.  (1883)  art.  "Agada" 

(pp.  19-27),  "AUegorie"   (pp.  50-53),    "Excgese"  (pp.  181-212), 

"Geheimlehre"  (pp.  257-278),  "  Halacha"  (pp.  338-353),  "Kabbala" 

(pp.  557-603),  "Mystik"  (pp.  816-819),  "  Rabbinismus "  (pp.  944- 

956),  "Recht"  (pp.  969-980). 

1.    Jlie  Halacliah. 

The  theoretical  labours  of  the  scribes  were,  as  has  been 
already  remarked  in  the  preceding  section,  of  a  twofold  kind, 
— 1.  the  development  and  establishment  of  the  law,  and  2. 
the  manipulation  of  the  historical  and  didactic  portions  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  The  former  developed  a  law  of  custom 
beside  the  written  Thorah,  called  in  Eabbinical  language  the 
Halachah  ("^^^n,  properly  that  which  is  current  and  customary). 
The  latter  produced  an  abundant  variety  of  historical  and 
didactic  notions,  usually  comprised  under  the  name  of  the 
Haggadah  or  Agadah  {J^'^}J)  or  i^*]^^,  properly  narrative,  legend). 
The  origin,  nature  and  contents  of  both  have  now  to  be  more 
fully  discussed. 

Their  common  foundation  is  the  investigation  or  exposition 
of  the  Biblical  text,  Hebr.  C'l'n/^     By  investigation  however 

^''  t^'l^  is  found  in  the  Mishna  in  the  following  constructions : — 1.  To 
investigate,  to  explain  a  passage  or  j^ortion  of  Scriptu7-e,  the  accusative  object 
being  either  expressed  or  to  be  mentally  supplied.  Berachoth  i.  5 ; 
Pesachini  x.  4,  y^n.y  Shekalim  i.  4,  v.  1  ;  Joma  i.  6  ;  Megilla  ii.  2  ;  Sota  v.  1, 
2,  3,  4,  5,  ix.  15;  Sanhedrin  xi.  2.      2.  with  3  in  the  same  sense  "to  give 

explanations  of  a  passage,"  Chagiga  ii.  1.  3.  "To  find  or  discover  a 
doctrine  by  investigation,"  e.g.  VQ  c>-n  S\  nx,  "  he  discovered  this  from 
such  and  such  a  passage "  (Joma  viii.  9),  or  without  p  (Jelamoth  x.  3  ; 
Clmllin  V.  5),  or  in  the  combination  ch'H  t^lTD  HT,  "  Such  or  such  a  one 
gave  this  explanation  "  (.'  hekalim  vi.  6  ;  KetJmhoth  iv.  6).  The  substantive 
formed  from  EJ>"n  is  chiD,  investigation,  explanation,  elaboration  (Shekalim 
vi.  6  ;  Kethuboth  iv.  6  ;  Ncdai-imiv.  3  ;  Ahoth  i.  17)  ;  also  in  the  combination 
f»^D^  JV2,  see  above,  note  60.    It  is  already  found  2  Chron.  xiii.  22,  24,  26. 
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Was  not  meant  historical  exegesis  in  the  modern  sense,  but 
the  search  after  new  information  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
existing  text.  The  inquiry  was  not  merely  what  the  text 
in  question  according  to  the  tenor  of  its  words  might  say,  but 
also  what  knowledge  might  be  obtained  from  it  by  logical 
inference,  by  combination  with  other  passages,  by  allegorical 
exegesis  and  the  like.  The  kind  and  method  of  investigation 
was  different  in  the  treatment  of  the  law  and  in  that  of  the 
historical  and  dogmatico-ethic  portions,  and  comparatively 
stricter  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 

The  Halaclhic  Midrash  {i.e.  the  exegetic  development  of 
passages  of  the  law)  had  first  of  all  to  regard  only  the  extent 
and  range  of  the  several  commands.  It  had  to  ask :  to  what 
cases  in  actual  life  the  precept  in  question  applied,  wliat  con- 
sequences it  in  general  entailed,  and  what  was  to  be  done, 
that  it  might  be  strictly  and  accurately  observed  according  to 
its  full  extent.  Hence  the  commandments  were  split  and  split 
again  into  the  subtlest  casuistic  details,  and  care  was  taken 
by  the  most  comprehensive  precautionary  measures,  that  no 
kind  of  accidental  circumstance  should  occur  in  observing 
them,  which  might  be  regarded  as  an  infringement  of  tlieir 
absolutely  accurate  fulfilment.  The  legal  task  was  not,  how- 
ever, exhausted  by  this  analysis  of  the  existing  text.  There 
were  also  many  difficulties  to  solve,  some  arising  from  internal 
contradictions  in  the  legal  code  itself,  some  from  the  incon- 
gruity of  certain  legal  requirements  with  the  actual  circum- 
stances of  life ;  others,  and  these  the  most  numerous,  from  the 
incompleteness  of*  the  written  law.  To  all  such  questions 
scholars  had  to  seek  for  an  answer ;  it  was  their  business  to 
obviate  existing  discrepancies  by  establishing  an  authoritative 
explanation ;  to  point  out  how,  when  the  observance  of  a 
precept  was  either  impossible,  difficult,  or  inconvenient,  by 
reason  of  the  actual  relations  of  life,  a  compromise  miglit 
nevertheless  be  made  with  the  letter  of  its  requirements ;  and 
lastly,  to  find  for  all  those  cases  of  actual  occurrence,  which 
were   not   directly  regulated   by  the   written   law,  some   legal 
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direction  when  the  need  for  such  should  arise.  This  last 
department  especially  furnished  an  inexhaustible  source  of 
labour  for  juristic  discussion.  Again  and  again  did  ques- 
tions arise  concerning  which  the  written  or  hitherto 
appointed  law  gave  no  direct  answer,  and  to  reply  to 
which  became  therefore  a  matter  of  juristic  discussion. 
For  answering  such  questions  two  means  were  actually 
at  their  disposal,  viz.  inference  from  already  recognised 
dogmas  and  the  establishment  of  an  already  existing  tradi- 
tion. The  latter,  so  far  as  it  could  be  determined,  was  of 
itself  decisive. 

Scientific  exegesis  (Midrash)  was  thus  by  no  means  the 
only  source  for  the  formation  of  a  legal  code.  A  consider- 
able portion  of  what  subsequently  became  valid  law  had  on  the 
whole  no  point  of  connection  with  the  Thorah,  but  was  at  first 
only  manner  and  custom.  This  or  that  had  been  done  thus  or 
thus,  and  so  imperceptibly  custom  grew  into  a  law  of  custom. 
When  anything  in  the  legal  sphere  had  been  so  long  usual 
that  it  could  be  said,  it  has  always  been  thus,  it  was  law  by 
custom.  It  was  then  by  no  means  necessary  that  its  deduc- 
tion from  the  Thorah  should  be  proved ;  ancient  tradition  was 
as  such  already  binding.  And  the  recognised  teachers  of  the 
law  were  enjoined  and  competent  to  confirm  this  law  of 
custom. 

From  these  two  sources  there  grew  up  in  the  course  of 
time  a  multitude  of  legal  decisions  by  the  side  of,  and  of  eq  ual 
authority  with,  the  written  Thorah.  These  were  all  comprised 
under  the  common  notion  of  the  Halachah,  i.e.  the  law  of  custom. 
For  what  was  discovered  by  scientific  investigation  was,  when 
it  obtained  validity,  also  law  by  custom,  "^^Tn-*^^  Hence  valid 
^8  This  comprehensive  notion  of  the  n3?n  appears  from  the  following 

passages:  Pea  ii.  6,  iv.  1,  2;  Orla  iii.  9;  Shahbath  i.  4;  Clmgiga  i.  8; 
Jcbamoth  viii.  3  ;  Nedarim  iv.  3  ;  Edujoth  i.  5,  viii.  7  ;  Abotli  iii.  11,  18, 
V.  8  ;  Kcritlioth  iii.  9  ;  Jadajim  iv.  3,  fin.  "Jewish  custom,"  n"'n^n''  m 
{Kethuhoth  vii.  6),  is  synooymous  with  J>-|X  TJT^  {Kiddushin  i.  10),  and 
as  only  designating  the  conventional,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
Halachah. 
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law  now  included  two  main  categories,  the  written  Thorah 
and  the  Halachah,^^  which,  till  at  least  towards  the  close  of  the 
period  with  which  we  are  occupied,  was  propagated  only  orally. 
Within  the  Halachah  there  are  again  different  categories : 
(1)  single  Halachoth  (traditional  enactments)  decidedly  traced 
back  to  Moses ;  ™  (2)  the  great  body  or  Halachah  proper ; 
(3)  certain  enactments  which  are  designated  as  the  "  appoint- 
ments of  the  scribes "  (Li"'"!SiD  ''l^'n)/^  AH  three  categories  are  of 
legal  obligation.  But  their  authority  nevertheless  differs 
in  degree  according  to  the  above  sequence,  those  of  the  first 
class  being  highest,  and  those  of  the  third  relatively  lowest. 
For  while  the  Halachah  in  general  was  regarded  as  having  been 
at  all  times  valid,  there  was  with  regard  to  the  CiDiD  n^T  the 
conviction,  that  they  were  first  introduced  by  the  successors 
of  Ezra,  viz.  by  the  D"'"iSiD/^  There  was  in  general,  in  the 
period  of  the  Mishna,  a  perfect  consciousness  that  many  tradi- 
tional ordinances  had  no  kind  of  foundation  in  the  Thorah, 
and  that  others  were  connected  with  it  by  the  slightest  of 
ties."     Nevertheless  the  law  of  custom  was  quite  as  binding 

^^  min  or  NIpD  (writing)  and  nsiri  are  distinguished,  e.g.  in  Orla'm.  9  ; 

T  t':    •  T  T-; 

Chagiga  i.  8 ;  Nedarim  iv.  3.  So  too  are  NlpO  and  njB'b  (the  teaching 
of  the  law),  Kiddushin  i.  10. 

^o  Such  ''3''DD  nt^b^  nia^n  are  mentioned  in  the  Mishna  in  three  passages: 
Pea  ii.  6 ;  Edujoth  viii.  7 ;  Jadajim  iv.  3,  fin.  There  are  altogether  from 
fifty  to  sixty  in  the  Rabbiuical-Talmudic  literature. 

5^1  Orla  iii.  9  ;  Jebamoth  ii.  4,  ix.  3 ;  Sanlicdrin  xi.  3 ;  Para  xi.  4-6 ; 
Tohoroth  iv.  7  ;  Jadajim  iii.  2.     Comp.  also  Kelim  xiii.  7  ;  Tehuljom  iv.  6. 

^2  That  the  D"'"iQ'lD  ''"IIT  had  relatively  less  authority  tlian  the  Halachah 
simply,  is  evident  from  Orla  iii.  9  (where  it  is  quite  unjustiiialjle  to  supple- 
ment nni^n  by  ^rOfO  nt'D^)-     On  the  recent  date  of  the  DnDID  ''"im,  comp. 

T  T  -: 

eflpccially  Kelim  xiii.  7  ;  Tebul  Join  iv.  G :  D^DID  VJ-nn  Uin  121- 

^  •  ;  :  '  T  T         T    T 

^3  Compare  especially  the  remarkable  passage,  Chagiga  i.  8 :  ''  Release 
from  a  vow  is  a  dogma  which  hovers,  as  it  were,  in  the  air,  for  there  is 
nothing  in  Scripture  on  which  it  can  be  founded.  The  laws  concerning 
the  Sabbath,  the  festival  sacrifices,  and  the  defrauding  (of  sacred  things 
by  misuse),  are  like  mountains  hanging  by  a  hair,  for  there  are  few  pas- 
fiagesof  Scripture  and  many  laws  of  custom  (niD^^n)  concerning  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  civil  laws  (pyi),  the  laws  of  ritual,  the  laws  concerning 
uncleanncss  and  incest,  are  entirely  founded  on  Scripture,  and  form  the 
essential  contents  of  the  (written)  Thorah." 
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as  the  written  Tliorali ;  ^*  nay,  it  was  even  decided  that  oppo- 
sition to  the  onsiD  '•"im  was  a  heavier  transgression  than 
opposition  to  the  decrees  of  the  Thorah ;  '^^  because  the  former, 
being  the  authentic  exposition  and  completion  of  the  latter, 
were  therefore  in  fact  the  ultimate  authority. 

It  was  in  the  nature  of  the  Halachah  that  it  never  could  be 
a  thing  finished  and  conchided.  The  two  sources,  whence  it 
arose,  were  continually  flowing  onwards.  New  enactments  were 
always  being  evolved  by  successive  scientific  exegesis  (Midrash), 
and  new  customs  might  always  arise  as  usage  differed.  Both, 
when  they  had  attained  prescriptive  right,  became  Halachah,  the 
extent  of  which  might  thus  be  enlarged  ad  infinitum.  But  at 
each  stage  of  development  a  distinction  was  always  made 
between  what  was  already  valid  and  what  was  only  discovered 
by  the  scientific  inferences  of  the  Bdbbis,  between  ^^)^,  and  i"'"^ 
(to  judge).  Only  the  former  was  legally  binding,  the  latter 
in  and  of  itself  not  as  yet  so.^*  Not  till  the  majority  of  the 
learned  had  decided  in  their  favour  were  such  tenets  binding 
and  henceforth  admitted  into  the  Halachah.  For  the  majority 
of  those  distinguished  for  learning  was  the  decisive  tribunal^ 
Hence  the  I3''p3n  nnn  were  also  to  be  kept  as  binding.^^  It  is 
self-evident  however,  that  this  principle  applies  only  to  such 
cases  as  were  not  decided  by  an  already  valid  Halachah.  For 
concerning  any  matter  for  which  a  Halachah  is  in  existence 
this  must  be  unconditionally  obeyed,  though  ninety-nine 
should  be  against  and  only  one  for  it.^^  By  the  help  of  this 
principle  of  the  majority  the  great  difficulty  which  arose 
through  the  separation  of  the  schools  of  Hillel  and  Shammai 
was  overcome  (see  No.  4).  So  long  as  the  differences  between 
the  two  were  not  reconciled,  the  conscientious  Israelite  must 

"^^  Comp.  especially,  AbotTi  iii.  11,  v.  8. 

"  Savhedrm  xi.  3 :  min  nntno  D'^nDiD  nan3  "ittin. 

^•^  See  especially,  Jehamoth  viii.  3  ;  Keritlwth  iii.  9.  The  ni3^n  and 
Chno  are  ther(>fore  distinguished  from  each  other  as  two  kinds  of  subjects 
of  instruction.     Nedurim  iv.  3. 

^"  Shabhalh  i.  4  sqq. ;  Udajuth  i.  4-6,  v.  7;  Mickwaoih  iv.  1;  Jadujim 
iv.  1,  3.  ''^  Negaim  ix.  3,  xi.  7.  ^^  Pea  iv.  1-2. 
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have  "been  in  great  perplexity  which  to  adhere  to.  The 
majority  here  too  gave  the  final  decision,  whether  it  was  that 
the  schools  themselves  compared  numbers,  and  that  one  was 
outvoted  by  the  other,^"  or  that  subsequent  scholars  settled 
differences  by  their  final  decision.*^ 

The  strictness  with  which  the  unchangeableness  of  the 
Halachah  was  in  general  proclaimed  might  induce  one  to  sup- 
pose, that  what  was  once  valid  must  remain  unaltered.  But 
there  is  no  rule  without  exception,  nor  was  this  so.  Nor 
indeed  are  the  cases  few  in  which  laws  or  customs  were 
afterwards  altered,  whether  on  purely  theoretical  grounds,  or 
on  account  of  altered  circumstances,  or  because  the  old  custom 
entailed  inconvenience.^^ 

Widely  as  the  Halachah  differed  from  the  written  Thorah 
the  fiction  was  still  kept  up,  that  it  was  in  reality  nothing  else 
than  an  exposition  and  more  precise  statement  of  the  Thorah 
itself.  Tlie  Thorah  was  still  formally  esteemed  as  the  supreme 
rule  from  which  all  legal  axioms  must  he  derived^^  Certainly 
the  Halacha  had  its  independent  authority,  and  was  binding, 
even  if  no  scriptural  proof  was  adduced.  Hence,  though  its 
validity  did  not  depend  upon  success  in  finding  a  scriptural 
proof,  it  formed  part  of  the  business  of  the  scribes  to  con- 
firm the  maxim  of  the  Halachah  by  the  Scriptures.**     More 

*•*  A  few  cases  are  mentioned  in  which  the  school  of  Ilillel  was  outvoted 
by  the  school  of  Shamniai,  Shahbalh  i.  4  sqq. ;  Mikwaath  iv.  1. 

^^  As  a  rule  the  Mishua,  after  meutioiiiug  the  diffcrcucea  of  the  two 
schools,  states  the  decision  of  "  sciiolars." 

"-  Such  innovations  were  e.g.  introduced  by  Hillel  (Sheliith  x.  '^  ;  Gittiri 
iv.  .3  ;  Aracldn  ix.  4),  Kabban  Gamaliel  (liosh  Iidshcnin  ii.  ."> ;  Oittin  iv.  --3), 
Kabbau  Johanan  ben  Sakkai  (SiikLa  iii.  IL';  lio.fh  hushahci  iv.  1,  3,  4  ; 
Sola  ix.  9  ;  Menachoth  x.  6),  R.  Akiba  (^Maaser  sheni  v.  8 ;  Nasir  vi.  1  ; 
Challa  iv.  7  ;  Bikkurim  iii.  7  ;  Shekalim  vii.  5  ;  Joma  ii.  2  ;  Kcthnl-oth  v.  3  ; 
Nedarim  xi.  12  ;   Gittin  v.  C  ;  Ednjoth  vii.  2  ;   Tilml  join  iv.  b). 

^'■^  This  holds  <,'Ood  notwithst.UKhng  tlic  ailuiission  mentioned  in  note  73. 
See  especially,  Weber,  p.  iUJ  sciq. 

^*  That  this  supplementary  learned  confirmation  of  the  ll.alachah  often 
roftried  to  passnues  of  Scripture  entirely  different  to  those  from  wliieh  the 
Ilalachic  maxims  really  arose,  is  .leen,  <\g.  in  the  cliissic  passage  Sliuhbath 
ix.  1  -i. 
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absolute  was  the  clcmand  for  satisfactory  confirmation  in  the 
case  of  newly  advanced  or  disputed  maxims.  These  could 
only  obtain  recognition  by  methodical  Midrash,  i.e.  by  being 
deduced  in  a  convincing  manner  from  passages  of  Scripture, 
or  from  other  already  acknowledged  propositions.  The  method 
of  demonstration  which  was  in  such  cases  applied,  was  one 
which,  though  it  indeed  appears  somewhat  strange  to  us,  has 
its  rules  and  laws,  A  distinction  was  made  between  the  proof 
proper  (p)^"^^  and  the  mere  reference  ("•31;).^''  Hillcl  is  said  to 
have  laid  down  for  the  proof  proper  seven  rules,  which  may 
be  called  a  kind  of  Eabbinical  logic.*"  These  seven  rules 
are  as  follows :  (1)  "lOini  h\>,  "  light  and  heavy,"  i.e.  the  infer- 
ence a  minori  ad  majus ;  *'  (2)  niB'"  mra,  "  an  equal  decision," 
i.e.  an  inference  from  the  similar,  ex  analogia;^  (3)  3X  f^J3 
nnx  n^nap,  "  a  main  proposition  from  one  passage  of  Scripture," 
i.e.  a  deduction  of  a  main  enactment  of  the  law  from  a 
single  passage  of  Scripture ;  (4)  D"'a^np  '•Jtj'ip  2X  j;;J3,  "  a  main 
proposition  from  two  passages  of  Scripture;"  (5)  t3"iS^  ^i'2 
pppi  Dnsi,  "  general  and  particular,"  and  "  particular  and 
general,"  i.e.  a  more  precise  statement  of  the  general  by  the 
particular,  and  of  the  particular  by  the  general ;  **  (6)  i2  N^Ta 

*^  Shahhath  viii.  7,  ix.  4  ;  Sanhedrin  viii.  2.     Comp.  "Weber,  p.  115  sqq. 

^''  They  are  found  in  the  Tosefta,  Sanhedrin  vii.  fin.  (ed.  Zuckermaudel, 
p.  427),  in  the  Aboth,  de-Rabbi  Nathan  c.  37,  and  at  the  close  of  the  intro- 
duction to-the  Sifra  (Ugolini,  Thesaurus,  vol.  xiv.  695).  The  text  of  the 
Sifra  is,  at  least  according  to  the  edition  of  Ugolini,  defective.  The  correct 
reading  is  found  from  the  almost  verbally  identical  texts  of  the  two  other 
authorities.  Comp.  Hillel  and  his  seven  rules  of  interpretation  in  the  Monats- 
schr.fiir  Gesch.  und  Wissensch.  des  Judenth.  1851-52,  pp.  15G-162. 

^''  Examples  in  Berachoth  ix.  5 ;  Shebiith  vii.  2 ;  Beza  v.  2  ;  Jebamoth 
viii.  3  ;  Nasir  vii.  4  ;  Sola  vi.  3  ;  Baba  hathra  ix.  7 ;  Sanhedrin  vi.  5  ; 
Edujoth  vi.  2  ;  Aboth  i.  6  ;  Sebachim  xii.  3 ;  Chullin  ii.  7,  xii.  3  ;  Becho- 
roth  i.  1 ;  Kerithoth  iii.  7,  8,  9,  10 ;  Negaim  xii.  5 ;  Machshirin  vi.  8. 

'^^  E.g.  Beza  i.  6  :  "  ChaUah  and  gifts  are  presents  due  to  the  priests,  and 
BO  is  the  Torumah.  As  then  the  latter  may  not  be  brought  to  the  priest  on 
a  holy  day,  so  neither  may  the  former."  Another  example  in  Arachin  iv.  fin. 
In  both  passages  the  expression  tW^  mT3  is  used. 

TT  T'-; 

*3  In  the  thirteen  Middoth  of  R.  Ismael  this  figure  is  specified  in  eight 
different  manners,  e.g.  by  the  formula  ^^ni  j^iai  fe — "general  and  parti- 
cular and  general " — i.e.  a  more  precise  statement  of  two  general  expres- 
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-inN  Dipi^a,  "  by  the  similar  in  another  passage,"  i.e.  a  more 
precise  statement  of  a  passage  by  the  help  of  another; 
C7)  i3''Jj??o  no^n  im,  "  a  thimr  which  is  learned  from  its  connec- 
tion,"  a  more  precise  statement  from  the  context.  These 
seven  rules  were  subsequently  increased  to  thirteen,  the  fifth 
being  specified  in  eight  different  manners,  and  the  sixth 
omitted.  The  laying  down  of  these  thirteen  Middoth  ia 
ascribed  to  E.  Ismael.  Their  value  for  the  correct 
interpretation  of  the  law  was  so  highly  esteemed  on 
the  part  of  Eabbinic  Judaism,  that  every  orthodox  Israelite 
recited  them  daily  as  an  integral  element  of  his  morning 
devotions.'" 

The  matter  which  formed  the  subject  of  juristic  investiga- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  scribes  was  in  effect  furnished  by  the 
Thorah  itself.  The  precepts  concerning  the  priestly  sacrifices 
and  religious  usages  in  general  occupy  the  largest  space 
therein.  For  the  peculiarity  of  the  Jewish  law  is,  that  it 
is  pre-eminently  a  laio  of  ritual.  It  seeks  in  the  first  place  to 
establish  by  law  in  what  manner  God  desires  to  be  honoured, 
what  sacrifices  are  to  be  offered  to  Him,  what  festivals  are  to 
be  kept  in  His  honour,  how  His  priests  are  to  be  maintained, 
and  what  religious  rites  in  general  are  to  be  observed.  All 
other  matters  occupy  but  a  small  space  in  comparison  with 
this.  The  motive  whence  all  the  zealous  labours  of  the 
scribes  arose  corresponded  with  this  content  of  the  law :  it 
was  the  desire  to  make  sure  by  an  accurate  expression  of  the 
law,  that  none  of  the  claims  of  God  should  be  violated  in  even 
the  slightest  particular,  but  that  all  should  be  most  conscien- 
tiously observed  to  their  fullest  extent.     The   endeavours  of 

sions  by  a  particular  one  intervening,  as  e.cj.  Deut.  xiv.  26,  where  tlie 
general  expression,  "  whatever  thy  soal  desireth,"  used  at  the  beginning 
and  end,  is  limited  by  the  words  "oxen,  sheep,  wine,  intoxicating  drink, 
which  stand  between. 

»<>  Hence  they  are  found  in  every  Jewish  Siddur  (Book  of  Prayers),  as  well 
as  in  the  introduction  to  the  Sifrn.  Comp.  Waehner,  Anti<iuitn(es  E})rae- 
orum,  i.  •422-r)2;3.  Tinner's  translation  of  the  treatise,  Jicrochoth,  Introd.  fol. 
17l>-20'«.  Pressel  in  Ilcrzug's  Hial-Eiinjri,  c<l.  1,  XV.  G'd  sq.  Weber, 
System  dcr  (ill.'<i/nago(jalcn  pctUist.  Thad.  j)p.  lOG-115. 
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the  scribes  were  therefore  directed  chiefly  to  the  developnieut 
of  (1)  the  precepts  coucerning  sacrifices,  the  various  kinds  of 
sacrifice,  the  occasions  on  which  it  was  to  be  offered,  the 
manner  of  offering,  and  all  connected  therewith,  i.e.  of  the 
eutire  sacrificial  ritual ;  (2)  the  precepts  concerning  the 
celebration  of  holy  seasons,  especially  of  the  Sabbath  and  the 
annual  festivals — Passover,  Pentecost,  Tabernacles,  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  the  New  Year ;  (3)  the  precepts  coucerning 
tribute  for  the  temple  and  priesthood — first-fruits,  heave- 
offerings,  tithes,  the  first-born,  the  half-shekel  tribute,  vows 
and  freewill  offerings  and  whatever  related  to  them — their 
redemption,  valuation,  embezzlement,  etc. ;  and  lastly  (4)  the 
various  other  religious  appointments,  among  which  the  precepts 
concerning  clean  and  unclean  occupy  by  far  the  largest  space. 
The  appointments  of  the  law  in  this  last  respect  were  an 
inexhaustible  source  for  the  exercise  of  the  most  minute  and 
<jonscientious  acuteness  on  the  part  of  the  scribes.  The 
statutes  by  which  it  was  determined,  under  what  circum- 
stances uncleanness  was  incurred,  and  by  what  means  it  might 
be  obviated,  were  truly  endless  and  incalculable.  Such 
religious  decrees  however  by  no  means  formed  the  exclusive 
matter  of  the  labours  of  the  scribes.  For  the  law  of  Moses 
contains  also  the  principles  of  a  criminal  and  civil  law  ;  and 
the  practical  requirements  of  life  offered  occasion  enough  for 
the  further  development  of  these  materials  also.  Of  course 
the  materials  in  question  were  not  all  equally  elaborated. 
The  laws  concerning  marriage  were  the  most  completely 
developed,  partly  because  the  marriage  law  gave  more  oppor- 
tunity, and  partly  because  this  subject  was  the  most  closely 
connected  with  religion.  The  other  departments  of  civil  life 
are  not  treated  with  quite  the  same  fulness  in  the  Mishna  (in 
the  treatises  Baba  hamma,  Baha  mezia,  and  Baha  hathra),  and 
still  less  is  the  criminal  law  worked  out  (in  the  treatises  San- 
hedrin  and  Makkoth).  The  department  of  public  law  is  as 
good  as  completely  ignored.  It  is  true  that  the  Thorah  fur- 
nished but  extremely  little  opportunity  for  its  development; 
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and  that  such  labour  as  was  expended  on  it  would  have  been 
utterly  useless  by  reason  of  political  circumstances.®^ 

2.  The  Raggada, 

The  Raggadic  Midrash,  i.e.  the  elaboration  of  the  historical 
and  didactic  portions  of  Holy  Scripture,  is  of  an  entirely 
different  kind  from  the  Halachic  Midrash.  While  in  the 
latter  the  treatment  is  pre-eminently  a  development  and 
carrying  on  of  what  is  actually  given  in  the  text,  the  Hag- 
gadic  treatment  does  not  take  for  the  most  part  its  content 
from  the  text,  but  interpolates  it  therein.  It  is  an  amplifica- 
tion and  remodelling  of  what  was  originally  given,  according 
to  the  views  and  necessities  of  later  times.  It  is  true,  that 
here  also  the  given  text  forms  the  point  of  departure,  and  that 
a  similar  treatment  to  that  employed  in  passages  from  the  law 
takes  place  in  the  first  instance.  The  history  is  worked  up 
by  combining  the  different  statements  in  the  text  with  each 
other,  completing  one  by  another,  settling  the  chronology, 
etc.  Or  the  religious  and  ethical  parts  are  manipulated  by 
formulating  dogmatic  propositions  from  isolated  prophetic 
utterances,  by  bringing  these  into  relation  to  each  other,  and 
thus  obtaining  a  kind  of  dogmatic  system.  But  this  stricter 
kind  of  treatment  is  overgrown  by  the  much  freer  kind,  which 
deals  in  a  perfectly  unrestrained  manner  with  the  text,  and 
supplements  it  by  additions  of  the  must  arbitrary  and  mani- 
fold kind.  In  other  words,  the  treatment  is  Midrash  in  its 
stricter  sense  in  only  the  smaller  portion,  and  is  on  the  contrary 
and  for  the  most  part  a  free  completion  by  means  of  nn:x, 
i.e.  legends."'" 

^'^  The  survey  of  the  contents  of  the  Afishna  (see  §  3)  furnishes  proof  of 
what  is  stated  above. 

^'■1  Just  as  the  JIalachnh  was  developeil  from  Midrash  in  tlie  province  of 
law,  was  the  lla,t:;.'a(lali  developed  from  Midrash  in  tiie  other  books  of  Scrip- 
ture, only  tiie  relation  was  in  the  latter  case  a  nuu'h  looser  (ino.  The  niliS 
are  mentioned  as  an  independent  subject  of  instruction  beside  tmo  and 
niD^^n  in  Nedarim  iv.  3. 
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A  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  viz.  the  Book  of 
Chronicles,    furnishes   a    very    instructive     example     of    the 
historical  Midrash.      A  comparison  of  its  narrative  with  the 
parallel  portions    of   the   older   historical   hooks   (Kings   and 
Samuel)  will  strike  even  the  cursory  observer  with  the  fact 
that  the   chronicler  has  enlarged   the  history  of  the  Jewish 
kings    by    a  whole    class    of  narratives,  of  which  the  older 
documents  have  as  good  as  nothing,  viz.  by  narratives  of  the 
merit  acquired,  not  only  by  David,  but  by  many  other  pious 
kings  through  their  i7iaintenance  of,  and  more  abundant  2orovision 
for,  the  priesthj  ritual.     The  chronicler  is  especially  solicitous  to 
tell  of  the  conscientious  care  of  these  kings  for  the  institutions 
of  public  worship.      In  the  older  documents  scarcely  anything 
is  found  of  these  narratives  which  run  through  the  whole  of 
Chronicles.     It  may  be  said  that  their  absence  in  the  books  of 
Kings  and  Samuel  is  no  proof  of  their  non-historical  nature, 
and   that  the   chronicler  obtained    them  from  other  sources. 
But  the    peculiarity    is,  that    the  very  institutions    for    the 
maintenance    of   which    these  kings  are  said  to  have   been 
distinguished,  belong  in  general  to  the  post-exilian  period,  as 
may,  at  least  in  the  main  points,  be  still  proved  (see  §  24). 
Evidently  then  the  chronicler  dealt   with  the   older  history 
from    a  stated  point   of  sight,  which  appeared  to  him  very 
essential ;    and  as   public    worship  was  the  most  important 
matter  in  his  own  eyes,  the   theocratic  kings  could  not  but 
have   been    distinguished   by  their   interest  in    it.      At    the 
same  time  he  pursues  the  practical  object  of  pointing  out  the 
just  claims  and  high  value  of  these  institutions  by  showing 
the    attention,  which  the   most   illustrious  kings  devoted  to 
them.      The   notion   that   this   was   any  adulteration   of    the 
history,  was    probably    one    which    never    occurred    to    him. 
He    thought    he    was    improving    it  by   treating   it   accord- 
ing  to    the  needs    of   his    age.       His    work,    or    ratlier   the 
larger     work     from    which    our    Books    of    Chronicles     are 
probably  but    an    extract,    is    tlierefore,   properly    speaking, 
an  historical  Midrash,  as  indeed   it    is    expressly  designated 
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(Knno)    by  its   editor    and    abbreviator    (2    Chron.    xiii.    22, 
xxiv.  27).^' 

The  method  of  dealing  with  the  sacred  history  here  described 
continued  its  exuberant  growth  to  later  ages  and  went  on 
striking  out  ever  bolder  paths.  The  higher  the  credit  and 
importance  of  the  sacred  history  rose  in  the  ideas  of  the  people, 
the  more  thorough  was  the  labour  bestowed  upon  it,  and  the 
more  urgent  was  the  impulse  to  give  more  accuracy,  more 
copious  elaboration  of  details,  and  to  surround  the  whole  with 
&  more  complete  and  brighter  halo.  Especially  were  the 
histories  of  the  patriarchs  and  the  great  lawgiver  more  and 
more  adorned  in  this  fashion.  The  Hellenistic  Jews  were 
particularly  active  in  this  manner  of  working  up  history. 
Nay,  one  might  almost  have  supposed  that  it  had  originated 
with  them,  but  that  the  Books  of  Chronicles  furnish  proof  to 
the  contrary,  and  that  the  whole  method  of  this  Midrash  so 
entirely  corresponds  with  the  spirit  of  Eabbinical  scholarship. 
The  literature,  in  which  the  remains  of  this  Haggadic  treatment 
of  history  are  still  preserved  is  comparatively  copious  and 
varied.  We  find  such  in  the  works  of  the  Hellenists  Demetrius, 
Eupolemus,  Artapanus  (see  concerning  them,  §  33) ;  in  Philo 
and  Josephus,^^  in  the  so-called  Apocalypses,  and  generally  in 
the  pseudepigraphic  literature  ;^  much  also  in  the  Targums 
and  Talmud,  but  most  ia  the  Midrashim  proper,  which  are 
ex  professo  devoted  to  the  treatment  of  the  sacred  text  (see 
above,  §  3).  Among  these  the  oldest  is  the  so-called  Book 
of  Jubilees,  which  may  rank  as  the  specially  classic  model  of 
this  Haggadic  treatment  of  Scripture.  The  whole  text  of  the 
canonical  Book  of  Genesis  is  here  reproduced  in  sucli  wise, 

•-  Comp.  Wellhausen,  Geschichte  Israels,  i.  236  sq. 

"••^  On  Joscphus,  see  Zunz,  Die  ijottestlknstUchcn  Vorlrdije  der  Judeti, 
p.  120.  On  Pliilo's  contact  with  the  Piilcstiniaii  Miilra.«li,  si'c  Sieyfrietl, 
J'liilu  von  AUxanilria,  pp.  1  l2-ir)'J. 

^*  Conip.  espec'.ially,  Fabiiciiis,  Codex  jisendvpiijraphus  Wteris  Testanunti 
(2  vols.  1713-172:5),  whose  woik  is  so  arraiij,'c(l  tliat  tlie  Uterary  romaiiia 
rohitinj,'  to  eadi  Sci iptinc  cliaraciiT  are  placed  together,  according  to  their 
rhruuological  urder. 
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that  not  only  are  the  particulars  of  the  history  chronologically 
fixed,  but  also  enlarged  throughout  in  contents,  and  remodelled 
according  to  the  taste  of  after  times.  By  way  of  illustrating 
this  branch  of  labour  on  the  part  of  the  scribes,  the  following 
few  specimens  are  given.^^ 

The  history  of  the  creation,  e.g.,  is  completed  in  the  follow- 
ing manner :  "  Ten  things  were  created  in  the  twilight  on 
the  evening  before  the  Sabbath — 1.  the  abyss  of  the  earth 
(for  Korah  and  his  company) ;  2.  the  opening  of  the  well 
(Miriam's) ;  3.  the  mouth  of  the  ass  (Balaam's) ;  4.  the  rain- 
bow ;  5.  the  manna  in  the  wilderness ;  6.  the  rod  of  Moses ; 
7.  the  shamir,  a  worm  which  spits  stones ;  8.  alphabetic 
writing;  9.  the  writing  of  the  tables  of  the  law;  10.  the 
stone  tables.  Some  reckon  with  these :  the  evil  spirits,  the 
grave  of  Moses,  and  our  father  Abraham's  ram ;  and  others  the 
first  tongs  for  the  preparation  of  future  tongs.^^  A  copious 
circle  of  legends,  with  which  we  are  acquainted  by  means  of 
their  deposits  and  continuations  in  later  Jewish  literature, 
was  formed  concerning  the  life  of  Adam.®''  Enoch,  who  was 
miraculously  translated  to  heaven  by  God,  seemed  especially 
adapted  for  revealing  heavenly  mysteries  to  men.  Hence  a 
book  of  such  revelations  was  ascribed  to  him  towards  the  end 
of  the  second  century  before  Christ  (see  §  32).  Later  legends 
praise  his  piety  and  describe  his  ascension  to  heaven.^  The 
Hellenist  Eupolemus  (or  whoever  else  may  be  the  author  of 
the  fragment  in  question)  designates  him  as  the  inventor  of 
astrology.®^  It  is  self-  evident  that  Abraham,  the  ancestor 
of  Israel,  was  a  subject  of  special  interest  for  this  kind   of 

^*  Compare  in  general,  Hartmann,  Die  enge  Verhindung,  etc.,  pp. 
464-514.  Herzfeld,  Gesch.  d.  Volkes  Jisrael,  iii.  490-502.  Ewald,  Gesch. 
des  Volkes  Israel,  i.  286  sqq. 

96  Ahath  V.  6. 

®^  Fabricius,  Codex  pseudepigr.  i.  1-24,  ii.  1-13.  Hort,  art.  "Adam, 
Dooks  of,"  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biograpliy,  vol.  i.  (1877),  pp. 
84-39.     Dillmann  in  Ilcrzog's  lieal-Enc,  2iid  ed.  xii.  366  sq. 

"^  Hamburger,  Real-Enc.  fur  Bihel  und  Talmud,  Div.  ii.  art.  "He- 
nochsage." 

^'''  Euseb.  Fraep.  evang.  ix.  17. 
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historical  treatment.  Hellenists  and  Palestinians  took  equal 
pains  with  it.  A  Hellenistic  Jew,  probably  as  early  as  the  third 
century  before  Christ,  wrote,  under  the  name  of  Hecataeus 
of  Abdera,  a  book  concerning  Abraham.^"*^  According  to 
Artabanus,  Abraham  instructed  Pharethothes,  king  of  Egypt, 
in  astrology. ^*^^  He  was  in  the  eyes  of  Ptabbinic  Judaism  a 
model  of  Pharisaic  piety  and  a  fulfiller  of  the  whole  law,  eveu 
before  it  was  given.^"^  He  victoriously  withstood — it  is  com* 
puted — ten  temptations.^^^  In  consequence  of  his  righteous 
behaviour,  he  received  the  reward  of  all  the  ten  preceding 
generations,  which  they  had  lost  by  their  sin.-''^  Moses  the 
great  lawgiver  and  his  age  are  surrounded  with  the  brightest 
halo.  The  Hellenists,  in  works  designed  for  heathen  readers, 
represent  him  as  the  father  of  all  science  and  culture.  He 
was,  according  to  Eupolemus,  the  inventor  of  alphabetical 
writing,  which  first  came  from  him  to  the  Phoenicians,  and 
from  them  to  the  Greeks.  Artabanus  tells  us  that  the 
Egyptians  owed  to  him  their  whole  civilisation.-'"^  It  is  there- 
fore something  less,  when  it  is  only  said  in  the  Acts,  that  he 
was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians  (Acts  vii. 
22),  though  even  this  goes  beyond  the  Old  Testament.  The 
history  of  his  life  and  work  is  dressed  up  in  the  most  varied 
manner  in  Hellenistic  and  Eabbinic  legends,  as  may  be  seen 
even  from  the  representations  of  Philo  and  Josephus.^*'"  The 
names   of  the   Egyptian   sorcerers,   who    were   conquered  by 

^flo  Joseph.  Antt.  i.  7.  2.     Clemens  Alex.  Strom,  v.  14.  113. 

1^'  Euseb.  I'raep.  evamj.  ix.  18.  Comp.  also  on  Abniham  as  au  astro- 
loger, Joseph.  Antt.  i.  7.  1.     Fabricius,  Codex  psendepir/r.  i.  350-378. 

^"2  Kiddusldn  iv.  14,y/n.     Comp.  Nedarim  iii.  11,  n.  fin. 

103  Abnth  V.  3.  Book  of  Jubilei  s  in  Ewald's  Ja/irh.  iii.  lb  ;  Ahoth  de- 
Rabhi  Nathan,  c.  33;  Pirke  de-llabbi  Eluscr,  c.  2G-31  ;  Tavf/uni  Jcr.  on 
Gen.  xxii.  1.  Fabricius,  i.  898-400.  Beer,  Lehen  Abrahams,  pp.  190-192. 
The  interpreter  of  Ahoth  v.  3  (Surenhuaius'  Mishna,  iv.  465.  Taylor, 
Sai/iiif/s  of  the  Jewish  Falhcr.'i,  p.  94). 

^<"  Aboth  V.  2.  Comp.  generally,  Beer,  Lchen  Abraham\^  nach  Auff'assung 
der  jiiilischen  Sage,  Leipzig  1859. 

i"^  Eupolemus,  Euseb.  Prarp.  ciang.  ix.  26  =  Clemens  Alex.  Strom,  i. 
23.  15:5.     Artabanus,  Euseb.  J*rarj>.  ccamj.  ix.  27. 

>"' rhilo,   Vila  Musis.     Josepli.  yl;//^  ii.-iv.     Compare  generally,  Fabri- 
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Moses  and  Aaron,  are  known  (2  Tim.  iii.  8).  In  the  march 
through  the  wilderness,  the  Israelites  were  not  merely  once 
miraculously  provided  with  water  from  a  rock,  but  a  rock 
pouring  forth  water  accompanied  them  during  their  whole 
wandering  in  the  wilderness  (1  Cor.  x.  4).  The  law  was  not 
given  to  Moses  by  God  Himself,  but  reached  him  by  the 
means  of  angels  (Acts  vii.  53  ;  Gal.  iii,  19  ;  Heb.  ii.  2).  It 
was  part  of  the  perfection  of  his  revelation  to  have  been 
written  in  seventy  languages  on  stones  set  up  upon  Mount 
Ebal  (Deut.  xxvii.  2  sqq.).-'^^  The  two  unlucky  days  in  the 
history  of  Israel  being  Tammus  17  and  Ab  9,  the  unfortunate 
events  of  the  Mosaic  age  must  of  course  have  taken  place  on 
one  of  these  two  days ;  on  Tammus  1 7  the  tables  of  the  law 
were  broken,  and  on  Ab  9  it  was  ordained  that  the  generation 
of  Moses  should  not  enter  the  land  of  Canaan.^***  The  strange 
circumstances  at  the  death  of  Moses  also  furnished  abundant 
material  for  the  formation  of  legends  (Deut.  xxxiv.).^"^  It  is 
known  that  Michael  the  Archangel  contended  with  Satan  for 
his  body  (Jude  9).  The  history  too  of  the  post-Mosaic  period 
was  manipulated  by  historical  Midrash  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  primitive  history  of  Israel.  To  give  only  a  few  examples 
from  the  New  Testament.  In  1  Chronicles  and  Euth  there 
occurs  in  the  list  of  David's  ancestors  a  certain  Salma  or 
Salmon,  the  father  of  Boaz  (1  Chron.  ii.  11  ;  Euth  iv.  20  sq.). 
The  histoiical  Midrash  knows,  that  this  Salmon  had  Eahab  for 
his  wife  (Matt.  i.  5)."°  The  drought  and  famine  in  the  days 
of  Elijah  lasted,  according  to  the  historic  Midrash,  three  and  a 

cius,  Codex  pseudcpigr.  i.  825-868,  ii.  111-130.  Beer,  Lehen  Moses  nach 
Auffassung  der  jiidischen  Sage,  Leipzig  1863. 

^"'  Sola  vii.  5,  with  reference  to  Deut.  xxvii.  8,  ^DTI  "1X3,  "plainly 
engraven  (therefore  intelligibly  to  all)."  The  seventy  languages  correspond 
with  the  seventy  nations  of  Gen.  x. ;  see  Targinn  Jonathan  on  Gen.  xi.  7-8  ; 
Deut.  xxxii.  8 ;  Pii-ke  de-Bahhi  EUeser,  c.  24,  in  AYagenseil  on  Sola  vii.  5, 
in  Sui-enhusius'  Mishna,  iii.  263. 

^''s  Taanith  iv.  6,  also  the  passages  of  the  Gemara  in  Lundius,  in  Suren- 
husius'  Minima,  ii.  382. 

109  Comp.  already  Josejih.  Autt.  iv.  8.  -18. 

^^"  According  to  another  Midrash,  iiahab  was  the  wife  of  Joshua. 
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half  years,  i.e.  half  of  a  week  of  years  (Luke  iv.  25  ;  Jas.  v. 
17)."^  The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  mentions 
among  the  martyrs  of  the  Old  Testament  those  who  were 
sawn  asunder  (Heb.  xi.  37).  He  means  Isaiah,  of  whom 
the  Jewish  legend  says  that  this  was  the  manner  of  his 
death/'' 

As  in  the  case  of  the  sacred  history,  so  also  in  that  of  the 
religious  and  ethical  matter  of  the  Srciptures,  the  manipulation 
was  of  two  kinds.  On  the  one  hand  there  was  a  dealing  by 
combination,  by  inference  and  the  like,  with  what  was  actually 
given ;  on  the  other  there  was  also  a  free  completion  by  the 
varied  formations  of  creative  religious  speculation.  And  the 
two  imperceptibly  encroached  one  upon  the  other.  Not  a  few 
of  the  doctrinal  notions  and  ideas  of  after  times  actually  arose 
from  the  circumstance,  that  the  existing  text  of  Scripture  had 
been  made  a  subject  of  "  investigation,"  and  therefore  from 
reflection  upon  data,  from  learned  inferences  and  combinations 
founded  thereupon.  Imagination  freely  employing  itself 
was  however  a  far  more  fertile  source  of  new  formations. 
And  what  was  obtained  in  the  one  way  was  constantly 
blended  with  what  was  arrived  at  in  the  other.  With 
the  results  of  investigation  were  combined  the  voluntary 
images  of  fancy,  nay  the  former  as  a  rule  always  followed, 
either  consciously  or  unconsciously,  the  same  lines,  the 
same  tendency  and  direction  as  the  latter.  And  when  the 
free  creations  of  speculation  had  gained  a  settled  form,  they 

^^*  So  too  Jalknt  Shimoni  in  Surenhusius,  B('/3Aof  Kci.-coiXKot.yvii,  p.  681  aq. 
On  the  Elijah  legends  in  general,  comp.  S.  K.,  Der  Prophet  Elia  in  iter 
Legeude  {Monatsschr.  f.  Gesch.  und  Wissensch.  des  Judenth.  18G;>,  pp.  241- 
255,  281-290).     Hamburger,  Rcal-Enc.  filr  Bibcl  uml  Taliniid,  Div.  i. 

112  Ascensio  hajae  (ed.  Dillmanu,  1877),  c.  v.  1 ;  Jebanwtk  49''.  Justin, 
Dial.  c.  Tryph.  c.  120.  TertulUan,  de  patieutia,  c.  14;  scorpiace,  c.  8. 
Hipl)olyt.  de  Christo  et  Autlchristo,  c.  .30.  OiigcMics,  episl.  ad  .\frlain.  c,  9  ; 
couiinint.  ad  Matt.  xiii.  57  and  xxiii.  37  {0pp.  ed,  Loiuiuatzsoli,  iii.  49,  iv. 
238  sq.)  ;  Commodian.  carmen  apuUxjet.  v.  509  s(i.  (ed.  Ludwig)  ;  Mierouyiniis, 
comment,  ad  Lsaiam,  c.  57,  Jin.  (0pp.  cd.  Valhusi,  iv.  (J6G).  Other  p:itri3tic 
passages  in  Fabricius,  C'i)d(x  p.^cudrpiijr.  i.  loss  sq.  Wetzstem  and  IJIcek 
o»  Heb.  xi.  37,  and  iu  OLto'a  uute  ou  Juatiu.  'J'rijph.  120. 
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were  in  their  turn  deduced  from  Scripture  by  scholastic 
Midrash. 

These  theological  labours,  which  were  always  investigating 
old,  and  incessantly  creating  new  material,  were  extended  over 
the  entire  religious  and  ethical  department.  It  was  owing  to 
them  that  the  whole  circle  of  religious  ideas  in  Israel  had  received 
in  iJie  times  of  Christ  on  the  one  hand  a  fanciful,  on  the  other  a 
scholastic  character.  For  the  religious  development  was  no 
longer  determined  and  directed  by  the  actual  religious  produc- 
tivity of  the  prophets,  but  in  part  by  the  action  of  an  un- 
bridled imagination,  not  truly  religious  though  dealing  with 
religious  objects,  and  in  part  by  the  scholastic  reflection  of  the 
learned.  Both  these  ruled  and  directed  the  development,  in 
proportion  as  really  religious  life  lost  in  inward  strength. 

It  was  in  entire  consistency  with  this  tendency  of  the 
whole  development,  that  special  preference  was  shown  foi 
dealing  with  such  objects  as  lay  more  at  the  circumference  than 
in  the  centre  of  religious  life,  with  the  temporally  and  locally 
transcendent,  with  the  future  and  the  heavenly  world.  For 
the  weaker  the  power  of  genuine  religion,  the  more  would 
fancy  and  reflection  move  from  the  centre  to  the  circumfer- 
ence, and  the  more  would  such  objects  be  detached  from  their 
central  point  and  acquire  an  independent  value  and  interest. 
The  grace  and  glory  of  God  were  no  longer  seen  in  the 
present  earthly  world,  but  only  in  the  future  and  heavenly 
world.  Hence  on  the  one  side  eschatology,  on  the  other 
mythological  theosophy,  were  cultivated  with  the  greatest  zeal. 
A  copious  abundance  of  notions  concerning  the  realization  of 
the  salvation  of  Israel  in  a  future  period  of  the  world's  history 
was  the  growth  of  scientific  investigation  and  unfettered 
religious  fancy.  The  conditions,  the  premisses  and  the  accom- 
panying circumstances,  under  which  the  means  and  forces  by 
which  this  salvation  would  be  realized,  were  stated,  and  most 
especially  was  it  declared  wherein  it  would  consist  and  how 
surpassing  would  be  its  glory ;  in  a  word,  Messianic  dogma 
»Vft8  more  and  more  carefully  cultivated  and  extensively  de- 
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veloped.  So  too  was  there  miich  solicitous  occupation  with  the 
heavenly  world :  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God,  heaven  as 
his  dwelling  -  place,  the  angels  as  His  servants,  the  whole 
fulness  and  glory  of  the  heavenly  world ;  such  were  the 
objects  to  which  learned  reflection  and  inventive  fancy  applied 
themselves  with  special  predilection.  Philosophic  problems 
were  also  discussed :  how  the  revelation  of  God  in  the  world 
was  conceivable,  how  an  influence  of  God  upon  the  world  was 
possible  without  His  being  Himself  drawn  down  into  the 
finite,  how  far  there  was  room  for  evil  in  a  world  created  and 
governed  by  God,  and  the  like.  Two  portions  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture in  particular  gave  much  scope  for  the  development  of 
theosophic  speculation,  these  were  the  history  of  the  creation 
(n'^pa^l  nb^vp)  and  the  "  chariot "  of  Ezekiel  (p'^^'^P),  i.e.  the 
introductory  vision  of  Ezekiel,  chap.  i.  In  the  explanation 
of  these  two  portions,  profound  mysteries  which,  according 
to  the  view  of  scholars,  ought  to  form  an  esoteric  doctrine, 
were  dealt  with.  "  The  history  of  the  creation  might  not 
be  explained  before  two,  and  the  chariot  not  even  before 
one,  unless  he  were  a  scholar  and  could  judge  of  it  from  his 
own  knowledge."  ^^^  In  these  thus  carefully  guarded  exposi- 
tions of  the  history  of  the  creation  and  of  the  chariot,  we  have 
the  beginnings  of  those  strange  fancies  concerning  the  creation 
and  the  spiritual  world,  which  reached  their  climax  in  the 
so-called  Kabbala  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  exposition  and  further  development  of  the  law  was  a 
process  under  comparatively  strict  regulations,  but  an  almost 
unbridled  caprice  prevailed  in  the  province  of  religious  specu- 
lation. Mules  and  method,  except  in  a  very  figurative  sense, 
were  here  out  of  question.  One  thing  especially,  which  made 
the  development  of  the  law  so  continuous  atul  consecpient, 
viz.  the  principle  of  a  strict  adherence  to  tradition,  was  here 
absent.  The  manipulator  of  the  religious  and  ctliical  matter 
was   not  bound,  like   the   interpreter  of  the   law,  to  a   .strict 

"^  ClKKj'nia  ii.  1.     Coiiip.  also  Mitjilla  iv.   10.     Fiiithor  particulars  io 

Herzfeld,  iii".  41U-421. 
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adherence  to  tradition.  He  might  give  his  imagination  free 
play,  so  long  as  its  products  would  on  the  whole  admit  of 
being  inserted  in  the  frame  of  Jewish  views.  A  certain 
tradition  was  indeed  formed  in  this  sphere  also,  but  it  was  not 
binding.  Eeligious  faith  was  comparatively  free,  while  action 
was  all  the  more  strictly  shackled.  "With  the  absence  more- 
over of  the  principle  of  tradition  in  this  department  all  rules 
in  general  ceased.  For  there  was  really  but  one  rule  for  the 
"  investigator,"  viz.  the  right  of  making  anything  of  a  passage, 
which  his  wit  and  understanding  enabled  him.  If  neverthe- 
less certain  "  rules  "  are  laid  down  even  for  Haggadic  interpre- 
tation, it  was  only  that  caprice  here  became  methodical.  A 
number  of  such  rules  for  Haggadic  exposition  are  met  with 
among  the  thirty-two  Middoth  (hermeneutical  principles)  of 
E.  Joses  ha-Gelili,  the  age  of  which  cannot  indeed  be  mora 
particularly  determined."*  Later  Judaism  discovered  thaj 
there  is  a  fourfold  meaning  of  Scripture,  which  is  indicated  in 
the  word  Dn"ia  (Paradise),  viz.  1.  Ot?'S,  the  simple  or  literal 
meaning ;  2.  T?p">  (suggestion),  the  meaning  arbitrarily  imported 
into  it ;  3.  trn'n  (investigation),  the  meaning  deduced  by 
investigation ;  and  4.  nio  (mystery),  the  theosophistic  mean- 
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It  would  be  a  superfluous  task  to  give  examples  in  illustra- 
tion of  this  kind  of  exegetical  method,  since  we  are  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  it  from  the  New  Testament  and  the  whole 
body  of  ancient  Christian  literature.     For  together  with  Holy 

*i*  See  the  22  Middoth,  e.g.  in  Waehner,  Antiquitates  Ebraeorum,  i.  39G- 
421.  Pinner,  translation  of  the  treatise  Berachoth,  Introd.  fol  20a-21a. 
Pressel  in  Herzog's  Real-Enc,  1st  ed.  xv.  658  sq.  On  the  historical  litera- 
ture, comp.  also  Zunz,  Die  gottesdienstlichen  Vortriige  der  Juden,  p.  86. 
Fiirst,  Bihliotheca  Judaica,  ii.  108. 

11''  The  initials  of  these  four  words  produce  the  word  Dl"lD.  I  am 
unable  to  say  how  ancient  this  distinction  of  a  fourfold  meaning  may  be. 
Compare  on  this  subject,  Waehner,  Antiquitates  Ebraeorum^  i.  353-357. 
Dopke,  Hermeventilc  der  neutestamentUclien  Schriftsteller,  pp.  185  - 137. 
Deutsch,  Der  Talmud  (18G9),  p.  16  sq.  The  distinction  between  TD1  and 
ii7l"n  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  between  najf  and  n''N"},  sec  uote  85, 
above. 
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Sciipture  itself,  its  own  mode  of  exegetical  treatment  was 
transferred  by  Judaism  to  the  Christian  Church.  In  saying 
this  however  it  must  also  he  remarked,  that  the  exegetio 
method  practised  in  the  New  Testament,  when  compared  with 
the  usual  Jewish  method,  is  distinguished  from  it  by  its  great 
enlightenment.  The  apostles  and  the  Christian  authors  in 
general  were  preserved  from  the  extravagances  of  Jewish 
exegesis  by  the  regulative  norm  of  the  gospel.  And  yet 
who  would  now  justify  such  treatment  of  Old  Testament 
passages,  as  are  found  e.g.  in  Gal.  iii,  16,  iv.  22-25  ;  Eom.  x. 
6-8;  Matt.  xxii.  31-32?  Jewish  exegesis  however,  from 
which  such  a  regulator  was  absent,  degenerated  into  the  most 
capricious  puerilities."*  From  its  standpoint,  e.g.  the  trans- 
position of  words  into  numbers,  or  of  numbers  into  words, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  most  astonishing  disclosures, 
was  by  no  means  strange,  and  quite  in  accordance  with  its 
spirit."' 

With  the  comparatively  great  freedom  allowed  to  develop- 
ment in  the  sphere  of  religious  notions,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered, 
t\\^i  foreign  injluences  also  made  themselves  felt  with  more  or 
less  power.  Palestine  had  already  been  for  a  long  time 
open  to  the  general  intercourse  of  the  world.  So  early  as 
the  foundation  of  the  great  world-powers  of  the  Assyrians, 

**^  Corap.  generally  the  literature  mentioned  p.  269,  especially  Do]ik(^, 
pp.  88-188.  Ilartinann,  pp.  .5;jl-f399.  Gfrcirer,  Das  Jahrhuudcrt  dcs  IkiU, 
i.  244  sqq.  Ilii-sclifcld,  1847.  Wclte  in  the  Tiibim/cr  Quarlabchrift,  1842. 
Hausrath,  i.  97  sqq.  Hamburger's  article  in  the  Real-Enc.  filr  Bibcl  und 
Tfdmvd,  Div.  ii.  On  Piiilo's  allegorical  exposition  of  Scripture,  see  especially 
Gficiror,  Philo,  i.  (J8-ll;5.  Zeller,  Die  Philosophic  der  GriccJicn,  iii.  (onled.), 
pp.  .'U6-352.     Siegfried,  I'hilo,  p.  160  sqq. 

^'^  In  an  appendix  to  the  Misliua,  the  statement,  c.fj.,  that  God  will  give 
to  every  righteous  man  310  worlds  as  his  inheritance,  is  proved  by  Trov. 
viii.  21  :  ^"^  "inH  ^''Kph  ;  because  t*>^  stamls  for  .'HO  {Ukzin  ui.  12;  tin; 
passage  is  missing  in  liie  Candjiidgc  MS.  edited  by  Lowe).  Ou  the  other 
hand,  the  author  of  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  who  herein  entirely  follows  the 
patiis  of  Jewish  exegesis,  proves  from  the  318  servants  of  Abraham  that 
Abraliam  had  already  in  spirit  behi'ld  the  cross  of  Jesus,  bi'cause  the 
nund)er  18  —  ///  means  the  name  Jesus,  and  the  number  uUU  =  T  meaua 
the  cross.     Bar  nab.  c.  9. 
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Chaldaeans  and  Persians,  influences  of  the  most  varied  kind 
had  passed  over  the  land.  When  it  lay  for  two  centuries 
under  Persian  supremacy,  it  would  indeed  have  been  very 
surprising  if  this  fact  had  left  behind  it  no  kind  of  trace  in 
the  sphere  of  Israelitish  intellectual  life.  Nor  could  it,  with 
all  its  struggles  for  intellectual  isolation,  have  possibly  with- 
drawn itself  entirely  from  the  supremacy  of  the  Greek  spirit. 
Hence  it  cannot  be  denied  that  on  the  one  hand  Babylonian, 
on  the  other  Greek  influences  are  especially  discernible  in  the 
development  of  Israel's  religious  notions.  The  amount  of  this 
influence  may  indeed  be  disputed.  A  careful  investigation 
of  details,  especially  in  respect  of  the  influence  of  Parseeism, 
has  not  as  yet  been  made.  This  influence  may  perhaps 
have  to  be  reduced  to  a  comparatively  small  proportion. 
The  fact  however,  that  both  Babylonian  and  Greek  influences 
asserted  themselves,  is  undeniable.^^^  At  first  sight  indeed  it 
seems  strange,  nay  enigmatical,  considering  the  high  wall  of 
partition  which  Judaism  erected  in  respect  of  religion  between 
itself  and  heathenism.  There  is  however  no  need  of  appealing, 
in  explanation  to  the  circumstance,  that  such  influences  were 
felt  at  a  time  when  this  wall  of  partition  was  as  yet  no 
unscaleable  one,  for  they  continued  to  be  exerted  in  later  times 
also  ;  ^^^  nor  to  the  fact,  that  no  wall  of  partition  is  strong 
enough  to  resist  the  power  of  intellectual  influences.  The 
deepest  reason  that  can  be  offered  in  explanation  is,  on  the 
contrary,  that  legal  Judaism  itself  laid  the  chief  stress  upon 
correctness  of  action,  and  that  comparatively  free  play  was 
therefore  permitted  in  the  sphere  of  religious  notions. 

^^®  Compare  with  respect  to  Parseeism  the  certainly  candid  judgment  of 
Liicke,  Einleilung  in  die  Offenharung  Johannes  (2nd  ed.),  p.  55  sq.  :  "  The 
influence  of  the  ancient  Persian  religion  upon  the  development  of  Jewish 
religious  notions  ...  is  an  indisputable  fact."  On  the  influence  of 
Hellenism  upon  the  Palestinian  Midrash,  see  Freudenthal,  Hellenistinchen 
Studien  (1875),  pp.  66-77.     Siegfried,  Philo,  p.  283  sqq. 

1^^  Angelology  was  far  more  strongly  under  the  influence  of  Parseeism 
at  the  period  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud  than  previously.  Comp.  Kohut, 
Uehcr  die  jildische  Angelologie  und  Ddmonologie,  1866.  The  influences  of 
Hellenism  upon  the  Palestinian  Midrash,  pointed  out  by  Freudenthal  and 
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IV.    THE  MOST  FAMOUS  SCRIBEa 

The  Literature. 

The  older  Hebrew  works  on  the  Misbna  teachers  iu  Wolf,  Biblioth.  Hebr. 

ii.  805  sq.     Fiirst,  Biblioth.  Judaica,  ii.  48  sq. 
Ottho,    Historia    doctorum    misnicorum   qua    opera  etiam  synedrii   viagni 

Hierosohjmitani  j)raesides  et  vice-praesides  recensentur.     Oxonii  1672 

(frequently  reprinted,  e.g.  also  iu  Wolfs  Biblioth.  Hebr.  vol.  iv.,  aud 

in  Ugolini's  Thesaurus,  vol.  xxi.). 
Job,  Chrph.  Wolf,  Bibliotheca  llebraca,  ii.  805-865  (gives  an  alphabetical 

catalogue  of  the  scholars  mentioned  in  the  Mishna). 
Herzfeld,  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Jisrael,  iii.  226-263.     The  same,  Chronolo- 

gische  Ansetzung  der  Schriftgelehrten  von  Antigonus  von  Socho  bis  auf 

R.  Akiba  (Monatsschr.  fur  Gcsch.  und   Wisscnsch.  des  Judenth.  1854, 

pp.  221-229,  273-277). 
Kampf,   Genealogisches  und  Chronologisckes  bezuglich  der  Patriarchen  aus 

dem  HilleVschen  House  bis  auf  R.  Jehuda  ha-Nasi,  den  Redactcur  der 

Mischnah  (Monatsschr.  f.  Gesch.  und  Wbsenscli.  des  Judenth.  1853,  pp. 

201-207,  231-236 ;  1854,  pp.  39-42,  98-107). 
Jost,  Geschichte  des  Judenthums  und  seiner  Secten,  vols.  i.  ii. 
Gratz,  Geschichte  der  Juden,  vols.  iii.  iv. 
Derenbourg,  Essai  sur  Vhistoire  et  la  geographic  de  la  Palestine  d'apres  Ics 

Thalmuds  et   ks   autres  sources  rabbiniques.      P.   i.  :  Histoire   de   la 

Palestine  dcpuis  Cyrus  jusqu'd  Adrien.    Paris  1867. 
The   works,  written   in   Hebrew,  of  Frankel    (1859),    Briill    (1876)   and 

Weiss  (1871-1876).     For   further   details   concernuig  them,  see   the 

literature  on  the  Mishna,  §  3. 
Friedlsinder,    Geschichtsbilder   aiu^   der  Zeit  der   Tanaiten  und  Armordcr, 

Brunn  1879  (a  careless  performance,  see  Theol.  Litztg.  1880,  p.  433). 
Hamburger,  Real-Encyclopddie  fur  Bibcl  und  Talmud,  Div.  ii.,  the  several 

articles. 
Bacher,  Die  Agada  der  Tanaiten  (^Monatsschr.  fur  Gesch.  und  Wisse7isch.  des 

Judenth.  1882-1884).     Also  separately.  Die  Agada  der  Tanaiten,  vol.  i. 

1884. 

It  is  not  till  the  period  of  the  Mishna,  i.e.  about  70  A.n., 
that  we  have  any  detailed  information  concerning  individiud 
scribes.  Of  those  who  lived  before  this  time,  our  knowledge 
is  extremely  scanty.  This  too  is  almost  the  case  in  respect  of 
Hillel  and  Shamniai,  the  famous  heads  of  schools;  for,  setting 
aside  what  is   purely   legendary,  our  information   concerning 

Siegfried,  generally  belong  to  a  period  when  the  religiouii  gccJusion  had 
long  been  a  very  strict  one. 
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tliem  is  comparatively  small  and  unimportant.  The  names 
and  order  of  the  most  celebrated  heads  of  schools  since  about 
the  second  century  after  Christ  have  been  handed  down  to 
us  chiefly  by  the  1st  chapter  of  the  treatise  Aloth  (or  Firke 
Ahoth),  in  which  is  enumerated  the  unbroken  succession  of 
individuals,  who  were  from  Moses  till  the  time  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  the  depositaries  of  the  traditions  of 
the  law.     The  whole  chapter  runs  as  follows : — ^^° 

1.  Moses  received  the  law  upon  Sinai,  and  delivered  it  to 
Joshua ;  he  to  the  elders  ;  the  elders  to  the  prophets ;  and 
the  prophets  delivered  it  to  the  men  of  the  Great  AssemUy. 
These  laid  down  three  rules :  Be  careful  in  pronouncing  judg- 
ment !  bring  up  many  pupils  !  and  make  a  fence  about  the 
law !  2.  Simon  the  Just  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  Great 
Assembly.  He  said :  The  world  subsists  by  three  things — 
by  the  law,  the  worship  of  God,  and  benevolence.  3.  Anti- 
gonus  of  Socho  received  the  tradition  from  Simon  the  Just. 
He  said :  Be  not  like  servants  who  serve  their  master  for  the 
sake  of  reward,  but  be  like  those  who  do  service  without 
tespect  to  recompense ;  and  live  always  in  the  fear  of  God. 

4.  Joses  hen  Joescr  of  Zereda  and  Joses  hen  Johanan  of 
Jerusalem  received  the  tradition  from  them.  Joses  ben  Joeser 
said :  Let  thy  house  be  a  place  of  meeting  for  the  wise,  dust 
thyself  with  the  dust  of  their  feet,  and  drink  eagerly  of  their 
teaching.  5.  Joses  ben  Johanan  of  Jerusalem  said  :  Let  i\\y 
house  be  always  open  (to  guests),  and  let  the  poor  be  thy 
household.  Avoid  superfluous  chatter  with  women.  It  is 
unbecoming  with  one's  own  wife,  much  more  with  the  wife  of 
another.  Hence  the  wise  also  say :  He  who  carries  on  use- 
less   conversation    with    a    woman,    brings  misfortune    upon 

^20  The  following  translation  is  for  the  most  part  taken  from  the  edition 
of  the  Mishna  which  has  lately  appeared  under  the  management  of  Jost ; 
but  partly  corrected  according  to  the  careful  explanation  of  Cahn  {Pirke 
Ahoth,  1875).  Comp.  also  for  the  exposition  the  editions  of  Surenhusiua 
{Mishia,  vol.  iv.),  P.  Ewald  (Pirke  Ahoth,  1825),  Taylor  {Sayings  of  the 
Jewish  Fathers,  Cambridge  1877),  and  Strack  (Die  Spriiche  der  Voter, 
1882). 
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himself,  is  hindered  from  occupation  with  the  law,  and  at  last 
inherits  hell. 

6.  Joshua  ben  PeracMah  and  Nithai  of  Arhela  received  the 
tradition  from  these.  The  former  said ;  Procure  a  companion 
(in  study),  and  judge  all  men  according  to  the  favourable  side, 
7.  Nithai  of  Arbela  said :  Depart  from  a  bad  neighbour ; 
associate  not  with  the  ungodly ;  and  think  not  that  punishment 
will  faU. 

8.  Judah  hen  Tabhai  and  Simon  ben  Shetach  received  the 
tradition  from  these.  The  former  said :  Make  not  thyself 
(as  judge)  an  advocate.  When  both  sides  stand  before  thee, 
look  upon  both  as  in  the  wrong.  But  when  they  are  dismissed 
and  have  received  sentence,  regard  both  as  justified.  9.  Simon 
ben  Shetach  said :  Test  the  witnesses  well,  but  be  cautious  in 
examination,  lest  they  thereby  learn  to  speak  falsehood. 

10.  ^S'Aemam^  and -4Zyte/^'o7l  received  from  them,  Shemaiah 
taught :  Love  work,  hate  authority,  and  do  not  press  thyself 
upon  the  great.  11.  Abtalion  said:  Ye  wise,  be  cautious 
in  your  teaching,  lest  ye  be  guilty  of  error,  and  err 
towards  a  place  of  bad  water.  For  your  scholars,  who  come 
after  you,  will  drink  of  it,  die,  and  the  name  of  God  be  thereby 
dishonoured. 

12.  Hillel  and  Shammai  received  from  these.  Hillel  said: 
Be  a  disciple  of  Aaron,  a  lover  of  peace,  a  maker  of  peace, 
love  men,  and  draw  them  to  the  law.  13.  He  was  accus- 
tomed also  to  say :  He  who  will  make  himself  a  great  name, 
forfeits  his  own.     He   who  does   not  increase  his  kuowledtre 

O 

diminishes  it,  but  he  who  seeks  no  instruction  is  guilty  of 
death.  He  who  uses  the  crown  (of  the  law)  (for  external 
purposes)  perishes.  14.  The  same  said:  Unless  I  (work)  for 
myself,  who  will  do  so  fur  iini  ?  And  il'  I  do  so  for  myself 
alone,  what  am  1  ?  And  if  not  now,  when  else?  15.  Sham- 
mai said:  Miike  tiic  study  of  the  law  a  decided  occupation; 
promise  little  and  do  much ;  and  receive  every  one  with 
kindness. 

IG.   IJabban  Gamaliel  said:  Appoint  yourself  a  teacher,  you 
DIV.  II.  VOL.  I.  z 
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thus  avoid  the  doubtful ;  and  do  not  too  often  tithe  according 
to  mere  chance. 

1 7.  His  son  Simon  said :  "  I  have  grown  up  from  early- 
youth  among  wise  men,  and  have  found  nothing  more  profit- 
able for  men  than  silence.  Study  is  not  the  chief  thing,  but 
practice.     He  who  speaks  much  only  brings  sin  to  pass." 

18.  Kabban /S^mo?i  hen  Gamaliel  said:  The  world  subsists 
by  three  things — by  the  administration  of  justice,  by  truth, 
and  by  unanimity.  (Thus  also  it  is  said,  Zech.  viii.  16  :  "Let 
peace  and  truth  judge  in  your  gates.")^" 

So  far  the  Mishna.  Among  tlie  authorities  here  specified, 
those  which  chiefly  interest  us  are  "  the  men  of  the  great  assem- 
bly," or  of  the  great  synagogue  (pj^'^^'^  ripJ3  ''i^'?N).  They  appear 
here  as  the  depositaries  of  the  tradition  of  the  law  between 
the  last  prophets  and  the  first  scribes  known  by  name.  Later 
Jewish  tradition  ascribes  to  them  all  kinds  of  legal  enact- 
ments.^^^  Very  recent,  indeed  really  modern,  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  opinion,  that  they  also  composed  the  canon  of  the 
Old  Testament.^^^  As  no  authorities  tell  us  who  they  really 
were,  there  has  been  the  more  opportunity  for  the  most  vary- 
ing hypotheses  concerning  them.^^*    The  correct  one,  that  they 

121  The  bracketed  words  are  wanting  in  the  best  manuscripts,  e.g.  Berolin. 
MSS.  fol.  5G7  (see  Cahn,  Pirke  Aboth,  p.  62),  and  Cambridge  University 
Additional,  470.  1  (see  Taylor,  Sayings  of  the  Jewish  Fathers,  p.  4). 

122  See  Eau,  De  synagoga  magna,  pp.  6-24.  Herzfeld,  Gesch.  des  Volkes 
Jisrael,  iii.  244  sq.  Kuenen,  Over  de  mannen  der  groote  synagoge,  pp.  2-6. 
Taylor,  Sayings  of  the  Jewish  Fathers,  p.  124  sq.  D.  Hoffmann  in  the 
Magazin  filr  die  Wissenschaft  des  Judenth.  x.  1883,  p.  45  sqq. 

123  This  opinion  became  current  chiefly  through  Elias  Levita  (sixteenth 
century),  and  was  transferred  from  him  to  Christian  theology.  See 
Strack  in  Herzog's  Real-Enc.,  2nd  ed.  vii.  416  sq.  (art.  "  Kanon  des 
Alten  Testaments  "). 

12*  See  Hartmann,  Die  enge  Verbindung  des  Alten  Testaments  mit  dem 
Neuen,  pp.  120-166.  The  Introductions  to  the  Old  Testament,  e.g.  De 
Wette-Schrader,  §  13.  Heidenheim,  Untersuchungen  iiber  die  Synagoga 
viagna  {Studien  und  Kritik.  1853,  pp.  286-300).  Herzfeld,  Gesch.  des  Volkes 
Jisrael,  ii.  22-24,  380  sqq.,  iii.  244  sq.,  270  sq.  Jost,  Gesch.  des  Judenth. 
i.  41-43,  91,  95  sq.  Gratz,  Die  grosse  Versammlung  {Monatsschr.  f.  Gesch. 
und  Wissensch.  <les  Jiidcnthums,  1857,  pp.  31-37,  61-70).  Leyrer  in 
Herzog's  Real-Enc,  1st   ed.  xv.  296-299.        Derenbourg,  Histoire   de   la 
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never  existed  at  all  in  the  form  which  Jewish  tradition  repre- 
sents, was  already  advocated  by  older  Protestant  criticism,"' 
though  it  was  reserved  for  the  conclusive  investigation  of 
Kuenen  to  fully  dissipate  the  obscurity  resting  upon  this 
subject.  The  only  historical  foundation  for  the  idea  is  the 
narrative  in  Neb.  viii.-x.,  that  in  Ezra's  time  the  law  was 
solemnly  accepted  by  a  great  assembly  of  the  people.  This 
"  great  assembly "  was  in  fact  of  eminent  importance  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  law.  But  after  the  notion  of  a  great 
assembly  had  been  once  fixed  as  an  essential  court  of  appeal 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  law,  an  utterly  non-historical 
conception  was  gradually  combined  therewith  in  tradition. 
Instead  of  an  assembly  of  the  people  receiving  the  law,  a 
college  of  individuals  transmitting  the  law  was  conceived  of 
and  this  notion  served  to  fill  up  the  gap  between  the  latest 
prophets  and  those  scribes  to  whom  the  memory  of  subsequent 
times  still  extended."® 

Together  with  the  notion  of  the  great  synagogue  may  be 
dismissed  also  the  statement,  that  Simon  the  Just  was  one  of 
its  latest  members.  This  Simon  is,  on  the  contrary,  no  other 
than  the  high  priest  Simon  1.  in  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century  before  Christ,  who,  according  to  Josephus,  obtained 
the  surname  o  St/cato?."^      Undoubtedly  this  name  was  con- 

Pakstinc,  pp.  29-40.  Ginsburg  in  Kitto's  Cyclopaedia,  iii.  909  sqq.  Netcler, 
Tub.  Theol.  Qiiarlahchr.  1875,  pp.  490-499.  IMocli,  Sliitlicn  ziir  Gt'schlchle 
(ler  Sammlung  dcr  allhehrdischen  Literalur  (187G),  pp.  100-132.  llain- 
burger,  Real-Enc.  fur  Bibel  und  Talmud,  Div.  ii.  pp.  318-323.  Moiitet, 
Essai  sur  Ics  orujincs  des  partis  saduccen  et  pharisien  (1883),  pp.  91-97.  D. 
Hoffmatm,  Ucher  "  die  Manner  der  qrossen  Versammlinig  "  {Ma(/(izin  fiir 
die  WissensdiaJ't  dcs  Jiidenl/nini.s,  lOLh  year,  1883,  pp.  4o-(j1).  Strack  iu 
Herzog's  Real-Enc,  2nd  ed.  xv.  95  sq. 

^-^  Joli.   Ebcrh.  Ran,   JJiatrihc  dc  sijnaejitga  inaf/ua,   Traj.  ad  Rli.  1726 
Aurivillins,  JJisserlatidiies  ad  sacras  lilcraset  jdiiloldijiani  orientalcm  ]<ertineutc» 
(cd.  Michaelis,  1790),  pi).  139-160. 

*-"  See  Kuenen,  Over  de  maniien  der  rjroole  syuaqoge,  Amsterdam  1876 
(separate  reprint,  Ver.sliifien  en  ^fldellrelingcn  der  k(>iii)ihiijkc  Akadeniie  ran 
Weknsrhappen,  A/deeliiKj  LctlerLinide,  2''"  Kecks,  Deel  vi.).  Conip.  T/ieol. 
LitzUj.  1.S77,  p.  100, 

'"  Jusepli.  Anil.  xii.  2.  4. 
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ferrcd  on  him  by  the  Pharisaic  party  on  account  of  his  strict 
legal  tendencies,  while  most  of  the  high  priests  of  the  Greek 
period  left  much  to  be  desired  in  this  respect.  It  was  on 
this  very  account  also  that  he  was  stamped  by  Jewish  tradi- 
tion as  a  vehicle  of  the  tradition  of  the  law.^^* 

The  most  ancient  scribe  of  whom  tradition  has  preserved 
at  least  the  name  is  Antigonus  of  Soeho.  Little  more  than 
his  name  is  however  known  of  him.^**  The  information  too 
given  in  the  Mishna  of  the  subsequent  scribes  down  to  the 
time  of  Christ  is  extremely  scanty  and  uncertain,  as  is  indeed 
evident  from  the  externally  systematic  grouping  of  them  in 
five  pairs.  For  there  could  hardly  be  historical  foundation 
for  such  a  fact  as  that  in  each  generation  only  a  pair  of 
scholars  should  have  specially  distinguished  themselves.  It 
is  likely  that  just  ten  names  were  known,  and  that  these  were 
formed  into  five  pairs  of  contemporaries,  after  the  analogy 
of  the  last  and  most  famous  pair,  Hillel  and  Shammai.""  In 
such  a  state  of  affairs,  of  course,  only  the  most  general  out- 
lines of  the  chronology  can  be  determined.  The  comparatively 
most  certain  points  are  the  following.^*^  Simon  ben  Shetach 
was  a  contemporary  of  Alexander  Jannaeus  and  Alexandra,  and 
therefore  lived  about  90-70  B.C."*     Hence  the  first  pair  must 

^28  He  is  also  mentioned  in  Para  iii.  5  as  one  of  the  high  priests  under 
whom  a  red  heifer  was  burnt.  Comp.  in  general,  Wolf,  Biblioth.  Hebr.  ii. 
864,  Fiirst's  Literaturhl.  des  Orients,  1845,  p.  33  sqq.  Herzfeld,  ii.  189  sqq., 
377  (who  in  opposition  to  Josephus  maintains  that  Simon  II.,  the  high 
priest  at  the  close  of  the  third  century,  is  Simon  the  Just).  Gratz,  Simon 
der  GerecJite  iind  seine  Zeit  {Monatsschrijt,  1857,  pp.  45-56).  Hamburger, 
Real-Enc,  Div.  ii.  pp.  1115-1119.  Montet,  Essai  sur  les  origines,  etc. 
pp.  135-139. 

1-3  Comp.  also  "Wolf,  Biblioth.  Hehr.  ii.  813  sqq.  Fiirst's  Literaturhl.  des 
Orients,  1845,  p.  36  sq.  Hamburger,  Real-Enc.  s.v.  In  the  Aboth  de-Rabbi 
Nathan,  c.  5,  two  disciples,  Zadok  and  Boethos,  are  ascribed  to  Antigonus, 
and  the  Sadducees  and  Boethosees  traced  to  them. 

i^**  Hence  these  ten  are  in  Kabbinical  literature  sometimes  simply  called 

"the pairs"  (ni^llOi  ^-i/-  ^'^'^  "•  6- 

1^1  Comp.  oil  the  chi-onology,  Zunz,  Die  gottesdienstlichen  Vortrdge  der 
Juden,  p.  37,  and  Herzfeld  in  the  Monatsschrift  f.  Gesch.  und  Wissenschaft 
des  Judeidh.  1854. 

13-  With  this  agrees  the  statement  in  Taanith  iii.  8,  that  Simon  ben  Shetach 
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be  placed  two  generations  earlier,  viz.  about  150  B.C.     Hillel 

is  said,  according  to  Talmiidic  tradition,  to  have  lived   100 

years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  thus  to  have 

flourished  about  the  time  of  Herod  the  Great. ^'^    His  supposed 

grandson,  Gamaliel  I.,  is  mentioned  in  the  Acts  (v.  34,  xxii.  3), 

about  30-40  a.d,^®*     It  has  Ixen  already  stated  (p.  180  sq.) 

that  subsequent  tradition  makes  the  whole  five  pairs  'presidents 

and  vice-presidents  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and  the  utter  erroneous- 

ness  of  this  assertion  is  there  pointed  out.     They  were  in  fact 

nothing  more  than  heads  of  schools. 

The  first  pair,  Joses  ben  Joeser  and  Joses  ben  Johanan,  is 

only  mentioned,  besides  the  chief  passage  in  the  treatise  Aboth, 

a  few  times  more  in  the  Mishna,^**  and  still  less  frequently  do 

we  meet  with  the  second  pair,  Joshua   ben  Perachiah  and 

Nithai  of  Arbela."®     Of  the  third  pair  only  Simon  ben  Shetach 

has  a  somewhat  tangible  form,  though  what  is  related  of  him 

is  for  the  most  part  of  a  legendary  character.^     There  is  no 

was  a  contemporary  of  the  Onias  so  famed  for  his  power  in  prayer,  and  whose 
death  is  related  by  Josephus,  Antt.  xiv.  2.  1,  as  taking  place  about  65  B.C. 

^33  SkahJtath  15a.  Hieronyraus  ad  Jcsaj.  11  sqq.  (^Opp,  ed.  Vallarsi,  iv. 
123) :  Sanimai  et  Hellel  non  multo  prius  quam  Dominus  nasceretur  orti 
rant  Judaea. 

13*  BeU.  Jud.  iv.  3.  9 ;  Vita,  38,  39,  44,  60. 

^3'  Both  besides  Ahoth  i.  4,  5  only  in  Chagiga  ii.  2  ;  Sota  ix.  9.  Joses 
ben  Joeser  also  in  Chagiga  ii.  7  ;  Edujoth  viii.  4.  According  to  Chagiga 
ii.  7,  Joses  ben  Joeser  was  a  priest,  and  indeed  a  pious  one  (l^on)  amongst 

•     T 

the  priesthood.  The  information  in  Sota  ix.  9,  that  since  the  death  of  Joses 
ben  Joeser  and  Joses  ben  Johanan,  there  hafl  been  no  more  HvOti'X,  is 
obscure.  Since  the  Mishna  itself  here  refers  to  Micah  vii.  1 ,  it  is  probable  that 
ni^13C'X  is  to  lie  taken  in  its  usual  signification  (grapes),  as  a  figurative 
designiitiou  of  men  who  could  afford  mental  refreshment.  Others  desire  to 
take  it  like  a^oAa/.  Comp.  Herzfeld,  iii.  246-249.  Dereubourg,  pp.  65, 
75,  45G  sqq. 

^3"  The  two  only  in  Aboth  i  6,  7  and  Chagiga  ii.  2.  Instead  of  Nithai 
CSDJ  or  1^713)  there  is  good  testimony  in  both  passages  {Cod.  de  ItoKsi  138, 
Camhridge  Univcr^itij  Additional,  470.  1,  also  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  Cha- 
giga ii.  2)  for  ^NHD  or  'TlD,  '.''.  Mattliew,  which  is  perhaps  preferable.  Tiie 
native  i>lace  of  Nilhai  (73"in)  is  the  present  Irbid,  nortli-west  of  Tiberias, 
where  ruins  of  an  ancient  synagogue,  the  building  of  whicli  is  of  course 
ascribed  by  tradition  to  Nithai,  are  still  found  (see  §  27,  note  89ft).  Comp. 
Ilerzfelil,  iii.  251  sq.     Dereubourg,  p.  Oli  sq. 

^3'  On  his  relations  with  Alexander  Jauuaeus  and  Alexandra,  see  above, 
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mention  of  any  of  them  in  Josephus.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
seems  to  speak  of  the  fourth  pair,  Shemaiah  and  Abtalion, 
under  the  names  Xa^iea^;  and  IIooXlcov.  Pie  tells  us  that 
when,  in  the  year  47  B.C.,  the  youthful  Herod  was  accused 
before  tlie  Sanhedrim  on  account  of  his  acts  in  Galilee,  and 
all  owners  of  property  were  silent  through  cowardly  fear,  that 
a  certain  Sameas  alone  raised  his  voice,  and  prophesied  to  his 
colleagues  that  they  would  yet  all  perish  through  Herod.  His 
prophecy  was  fulfilled  ten  years  later,  when  Herod,  after  his 
conquest  of  Jerusalem  in  the  year  37,  had  all  his  former 
accusers  executed.^^**  Only  the  Pharisee  Pollio  and  his  dis- 
ciple Sameas  (TlotXiwv  o  ^apiaaio'i  Kal  !^afiea<f  6  rovrov 
fia6r}Trj<;)  were  spared,  nay  highly  honoured  by  him,  because 
during  the  siege  by  Herod  they  had  given  counsel,  that  the 
king  should  be  admitted  into  the  town.  The  Sameas  here 
mentioned  is  expressly  identified  by  Josephus  with  the 
former.^^"  Lastly,  Pollio  and  Sameas  are  mentioned  by 
Josephus,  and  again  in  the  same  order,  in  a  third  passage. 
Unfortunately  however  we  obtain  no  entire  certainty  as  to 
time.  For  he  informs  us  that  the  followers  of  Pollio  and 
Sameas  (ol  irepl  JJwXimva  top  ^apLcralov  koX  ^afieav)  refused 
the  oath  of  allegiance  demanded  of  them  by  Herod,  and  were 
not  punished  on  this  account,  "  obtaining  indulgence  for  the 
sake  of  Pollio "  (ivrpoTrrj^  Bca  rbv  UcoXlcova  ru^wre?)."" 
Josephus  relates  this  among  the  events  of  the  eighteenth  year 
of  Herod  (  =  20—19  B.C.).  It  cannot  however  be  quite  cer- 
tainly determined  from  the  context,  whether  this  occurrence 
really  took  place  in  that  year.  Now  the  two  names  ^afiea'^ 
and  TluyXl(ov  so  strikingly  coincide  with  n'^jjrptr  and  li''^£??^?,  that 
the   view  of  their    being  identical   is   very   obvious."^     The 

§  10.  Comp.  beside  Abotli  i.  8-9,  Chagiffa  ii.  2,  also  TaanWi  iii.  8,  San- 
hcdrin  vi.  4.  Landau  in  the  MnnafsscJir.  f.  Gcsch.  tmd  Wisscvsch.  des  Jiidcnth. 
185.3,  pp.  107-122,  177-180.  Herzfeld,  iii.  251  sq.  Griitz,  Gesch.  der 
Jiiden^  vol.  iii.  3rd  ed.  pp.  665-669  (note  14).     Derenbourg,  pp.  96-111. 

138  Avtt.  xiv.  9.  4.  139  J„^;_  ^v.   1.  1.  i«  /Ultf.  XV.  10.  4. 

i''!  Tlie  name  rT^yrot:',  whicli  also  frequently  occurs  in  tlie  Old  Testament, 
especially  in  Neheniiali  and  Clironicles,  is  reudereO  mthe  LXX.  by  Ix/xotii*, 
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chronology  too  would  about  agree.  The  only  thing  that 
causes  hesitation  is,  that  Sanieas  is  called  the  disciple  of  Pollio, 
while  elsewhere  Shemaiah  stands  before  Abtalion.  Hence 
we  might  feel  tempted  to  identify  Sameas  with  Shammai  "* 
but  that  it  would  then  be  strange,  that  Josephus  should  men- 
tion him  twice  in  connection  with  Abtalion,  and  not  with  his 
contemporary  Hillel.  If  however  by  reason  of  this  connec- 
tion we  take  Hillel  and  Shammai  to  be  meant  by  Pollio  and 
Sameas,"^  there  is  against  this  identification,  first  the  differ- 
ence of  the  names  Pollio  and  Hillel,  and  then  the  designation 
of  Sameas  as  the  disciple  of  Pollio,  while  Shammai  was  cer- 
tainly no  disciple  of  Hillel.  All  things  considered,  the  con- 
nection of  Sameas  and  Pollio  with  Shemaiah  and  Abtalion 
seems  not  only  the  more  obvious,  but  the  more  probable.^^* 

Hillel  and  Shammai  are  by  far  the  most  renowned  among 
the  five  pairs.-*^^  An  entire  school  of  scribes,  who  separated, 
if  not  in  principle,  yet  in  a  multitude  of  legal  decisions,  in 

letf^xixg,  IctiMixg  and  "Ss/xn'ct;.  The  name  Ua'Kiau  is  not  indeed  identical 
with  Abtalion,  but,  on  the  contrary,  like  the  Latin  Pollio.  It  is  well  known 
however,  that  besides  tiieir  Hebrew,  tlie  Jews  often  bore  like-sounding 
Greek  or  Latin  names  (Jesus  and  Jason,  Saul  and  Paulus,  etc.). 

1*2  i^j^y;  or  v^jy  (prol)ably  only  an  abbreviation  of  n'^yiDtJ',  see  Deren- 
bourg,  p.  95)  may  very  well  be  rendered  by  "Sx/iciots  in  Greek,  as  ""SJ^  by 
'lecvyicc;  in  Ajift.  xiii.  12.  1. 

'■•^  So  e.g.  Arnold  in  Ilcrzog's  Real-Enc,  1st.  cd.  vi.  97. 

1**  Comp.  on  both,  beside  Ahoth  i.  10,  11  and  Chaghja  ii.  2,  also  Eilnjnth 
i.  3,  V.  6.  Landau  in  the  Mi»iat.<ischri/l  fiir  Gcscli.  nud  Wiss^cnsch.  iks 
Judenth.  1858,  pp.  317-329.  Ilcrxfcld,  iii.  25:)  .-qq.  Griitz,  Gcsrh.  ,hr  Judc, 
iJrd  od.  iii.  671  sq.  (note  17).  Derenbour;,',  pp.  IIG-IIS,  M9  sq.,  -1:03  sq. 
Hamburger,  Real-Enc,  Div.  ii.  p.  1113  sq.  (art.  "Semaja"). 

1**  On  both,  especially  on  Hillel,  see  Bieseuthal  in  Fiirst's  TAtcralnrhl. 
dcs  Orient.^,  1848,  Nos.  43-4G.  Kiimpf  in  the  same,  1810,  Nos.  l()-:)8. 
Arnold  in  Herzoy's  Jkal-Eiic.,  1st  c'd.  9()-98  (and  the  older  literature 
there  cited).  Herzfeld.  iii.  257  sqq.  Griitz,  iii.  222  Sfjq.  Jost,  i.  255-270. 
Ewald,  Jahrb.  der  bihl.  Wisspti.icJinft,  vol.  x.  pp.  5G-83.  Gesch.  des  Volkcn 
Jsr.  vol.  V.  12-48.  Gcij,'or,  Dns  Jiidctithmn  iind  .^einc  Gcsch.  i.  99-107. 
Dclitzscii,  Ji'su  und  Jlilki,  18(10  (2nd  od.  18G7).  Kciin,  Grsch.  Jf.vK,  i. 
268-272.  Derenbourg,  pp.  17G-192.  Strack  in  Il.r/.ou's  Rcal-Erw., 
2nd  ed.  vi.  113-115.  Il;ini1iurgcr,  Real-Em:  ii.  401-412.  BacluT, 
Monatsschr.  f.  Gcsch.  imd  Wissvnsch.  dcs  Judenth.  1882,  \\]\  100-110. 
Goitein,  MiUjazin  fiir  die  V/isscnsch.  dcs  Judenth.  11th  year,  1884,  pp.  1-lG, 
49-87. 
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two  different  directions,  adhered  to  each  of  them.  This 
circumstance  certainly  makes  it  evident,  that  both  are  of 
eminent  importance  in  the  history  of  Jewish  law.  Both 
indeed  manifestly  laboured  with  special  zeal  and  ingenuity  to 
give  a  more  subtle  completeness  to  the  law,  but  it  must  not 
therefore  be  supposed,  that  their  personal  life  and  acts  stand 
out  in  the  clear  light  of  history.  What  we  know  of  them  with 
certainty  is  comparatively  very  little.  In  the  Mishna,  the 
only  trustworthy  authority,  they  are  each  mentioned  barely 
a  dozen  times.'^^  And  what  we  know  of  them  from  later 
sources  bears  almost  always  the  impress  of  the  legendary. 
Hillel,  called  "  the  elder,"  li??'?,^*^  to  distinguish  him  from  others, 
is  said  to  have  sprung  from  the  family  of  David,^*®  and  to 
have  immigrated  from  Babylon  to  Palestine.  Being  poor  he 
was  obliged  to  hire  himself  as  a  day-labourer  to  earn  a  living 
for  himself  and  his  family  and  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
instruction.  His  zeal  for  study  was  so  great  that  on  on« 
occasion,  not  being  able  to  pay  the  entrance-fee  into  the  Beth- 
ha-Midrash,  he  climbed  up  to  the  window  to  listen  to  the 
instruction.  As  this  happened  in  winter,  he  was  frozen  with 
cold,  and  was  found  in  this  position  by  his  astonished  teachers 
and  colleagues.^*^  Tradition  tells  strange  things  of  the  learn- 
ing he  acquired  by  such  zeal.  He  understood  all  tongues,  and 
even  the  language  of  the  mountains,  hills,  valleys,  trees,  plants, 
of  wild  and  tame  animals  and  of  daemons.*'^"  At  all  events 
he  was  the  most  celebrated  jurist  of  his  age,  but  he  was  no 
more  president  of  the  Sanhedrim  than  was  any  other  learned 

1*6  Hillel  is  mentioned  in  the  Mishna  only  in  the  following  passages : 
ShehiUh  x.  3  ;  Chagiga  ii.  2  ;  Gittin  iv.  3  ;  Baha  mezia  v.  9  ;  Edujoth  i.  1-4 ; 
Aloth  i.  12-14,  11.  4-7,  iv.  6,  v.  17  ;  Arachin  ix.  4 ;  Nidda  i.  1.  Shanimai 
only  in  the  following  :  Maaser  sheni  ii.  4,  9  ;  Orla  ii.  5 ;  SiiJcka  ii.  8 ; 
Chagiga  ii.  2  ;  Edujoth  i.  1-4,  10, 11 ;  Aloth  i.  12,  15,  v.  17 ;  Kelim  xxii.  4 ; 
Nidda  i.  1. 

i*'^  Shebiith  x.  3  ;  Arachin  ix.  4. 

i*»  Jer.  Taanith  iv.  2,  fol.  68a ;  Bereshith  rabba  c.  98,  on  Gen.  xlix.  10 
(see  Bereshith  rabba,  translated  by  Wiinsche,  pp.  485,  557). 

1*^  Delitzsch,  Jesus  und  Hillel,  pp.  9-11. 

***  Delitzsch,  Jesus  und  Hillel,  p.  8. 
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scribe  of  the  time.  The  leading  features  of  his  character  were 
the  gentleness  and  kindness  of  which  singular  proofs  are 
related.^"^  It  is  manifested  in  the  first  of  the  maxims  given 
above :  "  Be  a  disciple  of  Aaron,  a  lover  and  maker  of  peace, 
love  men  and  attract  them  to  the  law."  Shammai,  noted  for 
sternness,  and  also  called  "  the  elder,"  li?^'!',  was  the  antipodes 
of  the  gentle  Ilillel."'  The  following  example  of  his  rigorous 
zeal  for  the  literal  observance  of  the  law  is  given  in  the 
Mishna.  When  his  daughter-in-law  brought  forth  a  child  on 
the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  he  had  the  ceiling  broken  through 
and  the  roof  over  the  bed  covered  with  boughs,  that  the  new- 
born child  also  might  keep  the  feast  according  to  the  precept 
of  the  law."' 

The  tendencies  of  their  respective  schools  correspond  with 
the  mildness  of  Hillel  and  the  strictness  of  Shammai.  The 
school  of  Hillel  decided  legal  questions  in  a  mitigated,  that 
of  Shammai  in  an  aggravated  sense."*  As  they  are  however 
only  minutiae  on  which  the  difference  turns,  it  will  not  be 
worth   while    to    follow   the   contrast    into    further  details.^" 

"1  See  Delitzsch,  p.  31  sq.  "^  Qj-i^  jj.  5.  Sukka  ii.  8. 

"3  Sukka  ii.  8.  "^  Ednjoth  iv.  1-12,  v.  1-5. 

166  Pqi-  t|,g  gate  of  those  who  may  desire  to  go  farther  iuto  the  subject 
I  here  give  all  those  paxsarjcs  in  the  Miyhna  in  which  dijftrcnccs  between  the 
two  .sc^oois'  are  mentioned.  Beraeholh  i.  3,  viii.  1-8;  Pea  iii.  1,  vi.  1,  2,  5, 
rii.  6;  Demai  i.  3,  vi.  6;  Kilajim  ii.  6,  iv.  1,  5,  vi.  1;  Shchiith  i.  1,  iv. 
2,  4,  10,  V.  4,  8,  viii.  3  ;  Ternmoth  i.  4,  v.  4  ;  Maaseroth  iv.  2  ;  Maascr 
shcni  ii.  3,  4,  7,  8,  9,  iii.  G,  7,  9,  13,  iv.  8,  v,  3,  6,  7  ;  Challa  i.  C;  Orla  ii. 
4 ;  Shahhath  L  4-9,  iii.  1,  xxi.  3  ;  Eriddn  i.  2,  vi.  4,  6,  viii.  G  ;  Pesachim 
i.  1,  iv,  6,  viii.  8,  x.  2,  6  ;  Shekalim  ii.  3,  viii.  6 ;  Sukka  i.  1,  7,  ii.  7,  iii. 
5,  9  ;  Bcza  i.  1-9,  ii.  1-5;  Rosh  hashana  i.  1  ;  Chaiji(ia  i.  1-3,  ii.  3,  4; 
Jihamoth  i.  4,  iii.  1,  5,  iv.  3,  vi.  G,  xiii.  1,  xv.  2,  3  ;  Kethuhoth  v.  G,  viii. 
1,  G ;  Ncdarim  iii.  2,  4 ;  Nasir  ii.  1,  2,  iii.  6,  7,  v.  1,  2,  3,  5  ;  Sota  iv.  2 ; 
Gittin  iv.  5,  viii.  4,  8,  9,  ix.  10;  Kiddmhin  i.  1  ;  Baha  mezia  iii.  12;  lUdia 
hathra  ix,  8,  9  ;  Ednjoth  i.  7-14,  iv.  1-12,  v.  1-5 ;  Sebachim  iv,  1  ;  Chullin 
i.  2,  viii.  1,  xi.  2  ;  Bcrhoroth  v.  2  ;  Keritholh  i.  G  ;  Kelim  ix.  2,  xi.  3,  xiv  2, 
xviii,  1,  XX.  2,  6,  xxii.  4,  xxvi.  6,  xxviii.  4,  xxix.  8  ;  Ohaloth  ii.  3,  v.  1-4, 
vii,  3,  xi,  1,  3-6,  8,  xiii.  1,  4,  xv.  8,  xviii.  1,  4,  8 ;  Para  xii.  10  ;  Tohoroth 
ix.  1,  6,  7,  X.  4  ;  Mikwaoth  L  6,  iv.  1,  v.  6,  x.  C  ;  Nidila  ii.  4,  G,  iv.  3,  v.  9, 
X.  1,  4,  G-8;  Machshirin  i.  2—1,  iv.  4,  5,  v.  9  ;  Sal/irn  i.  1-2  ;  Tcbul  Jam 
i.  1  ;  Jadajim  iii.  5;  I'kziu  iii.  C,  M,  11  ;  "-xOf  JT'n  "n'y  :  limtcholh  vi.  6  ; 
Demai  iii.  1  ;  Kilajim  viii.  5  ;  Ternmuth  iv.  3  ;  Orla  ii.  b,  12  ;  Bcza  ii,  6 ; 
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Some  examples  may  suffice.  The  command  to  prepare  no 
food  on  the  Sabbath  was  extended  to  laying-hens,  and  hence 
it  was  debated,  whether  and  under  what  conditions  an  egg 
laid  upon  a  holy  day  might  or  might  not  be  eaten.^^^  Or  it 
was  discussed,  wliether  fringes  (Zizith)  were  needful  or  not  to 
a  square  linen  night-dress ;  ^"  or  whether  on  a  holy  day  a 
ladder  might  be  carried  from  one  pigeon-house  to  another,  or 
might  only  be  slanted  from  one  hole  to  another.'"'^  Of  ideas 
of  reformation,  which  Jewish  self-love  would  so  willingly 
have  us  believe  in,  there  is  not,  as  we  see,  a  single  word.  In 
practice  the  milder  school  of  Hillel  gained  in  the  course  of 
years  the  upper  hand,  though  in  many  points  it  voluntarily 
relinquished  its  own  view  and  assented  to  those  of  the  school 
of  Shammai,^^^  while  in  others  neither  the  opinion  of  Hillel 
nor  that  of  Shammai  was  subsequently  followed.^** 

An  enactment,  contrary  indeed  to  the  law,  but  authorized 
by  the  state  of  things,  and  certainly  of  salutary  results,  ia 
connected  with  the  name  of  Hillel.  The  legal  appointment 
of  a  release  of  all  debts  every  seventh  year  (Deut.  xv.  1-11) 
entailed  the  evil  consequence,  "  that  people  hesitated  to  lend 
each  other  money,"  although  the  law  itself  warned  against 
backwardness  in  lending  on  account  of  this  institution  (Deut. 
XV,  9).  In  order  then  to  do  away  with  this  evil,  the  so-called 
Prosbol  (^i^riia  =  •n-poa-^dkr}),  i.e.  the  delivery  of  a  declaration, 

Edujoth  iii.  10  ;  Mikwaoth  iv.  5.  This  list  of  passages  shows  that  the 
differoiices  relate  chiefly  to  the  matters  treated  of  in  the  first,  second,  third 
and  fifth  parts  of  the  Mishna,  i.e.  (1)  religious  dues,  (2)  the  Sabbaths  and 
holy  days,  (3)  the  marriage  laws,  and  (4)  the  laws  of  purification,  and 
scarcely  at  all  to  those  treated  of  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  parts  (civil  and 
criminal  law  and  the  laws  of  sacrifice).  The  latter,  which  do  not  affect  the 
religious  acts  of  private  individuals,  but  either  purely  civil  or  sacerdotal 
transactions,  were  not  discussed  with  equal  zeal  in  the  schools.  The  civil 
and  criminal  law  did  not  on  the  whole  excite  the  same  interest  as  religious 
decrees.  It  is  however  probable  that  the  sacrificial  laws  had  already  been 
dealt  with  by  the  more  ancient  priestly  scribes,  and  lay  outside  the  direct 
sphere  of  Rabbinical  authority. 

^^^  Bcza  i.  1  ;  Edujoth  iv.  1.     Delitzsch,  p.  21  sq. 

"7  Ednjoth  iv.  10.  i^s  B^^a  i.  3.  "^  Edrijotli  i.  12-14. 

*^"  E.g.  Edujoth  i.  1-3.     Co^ip.  the  passages  cited  in  note  155. 
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or  as  we  should  say  a  registered  declaration,  was  introduced 
by  Hillel's  iufluence/^^  It  was,  that  is  to  say,  allowed  to  a 
creditor  to  make  in  court  a  declaration  to  the  followinfj  effect : 
^^}^  nin  b^v  '•iii'si  DipD3_^  D"'3>"in  ':Sbp^  •'Ji^a  &ii  dd^  "•;«  -\d)d 
nvnxc'  |or  ^2  ^32Jx:i>  ^^,  "  I  so  and  so  deliver  ^^^  to  vou  tlie 
judges  of  such  and  such  a  place  (the  declaration),  that  I  may 
at  any  time  I  choose  demand  the  payment  of  all  my  outstand- 
ing debts."  Such  a  reservation  made  before  a  court  secured 
the  creditor  even  during  the  Sabbath  year,  and  he  needed  not 
to  be  backward  in  lending  money  on  its  account.  Thus  credit 
was  again  laid  upon  a  more  solid  foundation.^^ 

A  Simon,  said  also  to  be  the  father  of  Gamaliel  I,,  is  generally 
named  by  both  Jewish  and  Christian  scholars  as  the  son  of 
Hillel.  The  existence  of  this  Simon,  and  with  him  the  whole 
genealogical  relation,  is  however  very  questionable.^^  We 
do  not  reach  a  really  historical  personage  till  Gamaliel  I.,  I^l 
li?!']   ''^7^3,  as  he  is  called  in  the  Mishna,  in  distinction  from 

^"^  According  to  others  ^ntllD  =  -^po;  /iov'hTiii,  which  is  however  very 
improbable. 

^^^  "1D0,  "to  deliver"  (whence  also  miOD,  tradition),  answers  to  the 

T  T 

Greek  word  "TrpoajixXKiiv. 

^^3  Comp.  on  the  Prosbol  especially,  Shehiitk  x.  3-7  (the  formula  will  bo 
found  Shelnith  x.  4)  ;  the  institution  by  Hillel,  Shchiith  x.  3  ;  Gittin  iv.  3  ; 
£;enerally  :  Pea  iii.  6  ;  Mned  katan  iii.  o  ;  Kethihoth  ix.  9  ;  Ukzin  iii.  10. 
Such  Prosbol  declarations  are  indeed  to  be  understood  by  the  avfJt.^o'Kotttt 
Tu'j  ^e'^xvsiKOTMv,  wliich,  according  to  Joseph.  Bell.  JitiL,  were  deposited 
among  the  archives  at  Jerusalem.  Ijiterature :  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Chald.  col. 
180G  sq.  Guisius  in  Surenhusius'  Mishna,  i.  196.  Jost,  Gesch.  des  Jinkiilh. 
i.  265  sq.  Hamburger,  Real-Eiic,  ii.  939  sq.  (art  "Prosbol").  Levy, 
Nenhehr.  Worterh.  s.v.  ^UTIID- 

'^^'^  He  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Mishna  at  all.  His  name  first  occurs  in 
the  Babylonian  Talmud,  and  there  not  as  the  son  of  Hillel,  but  only  aa 
holder  of  the  dignity  of  Nasi  between  Hillel  and  Gamaliel  I.  Tiie  wliole 
passage  (Shnhhnth  15^  below)  is  as  follows:  pyDm  i^X^i^'^J  |1>D"1  bbr\ 
n:^  nXD  rfSn  ^:Q^  imS"'t:'3  IJnj.  "  Hlllol  and  Simon,  GamaUel  and 
Simon  lield  tlio  dignity  of  Nasi,  during  the  time  of  the  existence  of  the 
temple,  for  a  hundred  years,"  i.e.  during  the  last  hundred  yeare  before  the 
destruction  of  the  tciniile.  Considoring  the  wortlilcssnoss  of  this  late 
Talmudic  information,  B.  liobrecht  e.r/.  is  quite  justified  in  disputing  tho 
existence  of  this  Simon  altogether  (Gcigcr's  Jiklische  Zeitschr.  fiir  WisseuKch. 
und  Lehev,  xi.  1875,  p.  278,  note).  For  older  views  of  him,  see  Wolf, 
Biblioth.  Ilebr.  ii.  861  sq. 
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Gamaliel  11.^"  It  was  at  his  feet  that  the  Apostle  Paul  sat 
(Acts  xxii.  3) ;  and  it  was  he  who  once  gave  counsel  in  the 
Sanhedrim  to  release  the  accused  apostles,  since  their  work,  if 
it  were  of  man,  would  come  to  nought,  while  if  it  were  of  God, 
it  was  in  vain  to  oppose  it  (Acts  v,  34-39).  Christian  tradition 
has  in  consequence  of  this  represented  him  as  being  a  Chris- 
tian,'^ while  Jewish  tradition  glorifies  him  as  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  teachers.  "  Since  Eabban  Gamaliel  the  elder  died 
there  has  been  no  more  reverence  for  the  law  (nninn  ^i3^)  ; 
and  purity  and  abstinence  (D^t^'^'isi  •TJJl^)  ^^^d  out  at  the  same 
time."  "'^     That  he  was  as  little  the  president  of  the  Sanhedrim 

165  Orla  ii.  12 ;  Rosh  Tiashana  u,  5  ;  Jebamoth  xvi.  7  ;  Sola  ix.  15 ;  Gittin 
iv.  2-3.  In  all  these  passages  he  is  expressly  called  "the  elder"  (|p^n). 
Independently  of  Ahoth  i.  16,  this  elder  Gamaliel  is  probably  meant  also 
in  Pea  ii.  6  and  SheJcalim  \i.  1.  In  other  passages  this  is  doubtful.  In 
particular  the  famous  jurist  Slav  Tabi  (^2\2)  was  not  in  the  service  of  the 
elder,  but  of  the  younger  Gamaliel  (Berachoih  ii.  7  ;  Pesacliim  vii,  2 ;  SuJcka 
ii.  1).  Comp.  in  general,  Graunii,  Historia  Gamalielis,  Viteb.  1687. 
Wolf,  Biblioth.  Hebraea,  ii.  821  sq.  The  same,  Curae  philol.  in  Nov.  Test, 
on  Acts  V.  34.  Palmer,  Pauliis  und  Gamaliel.,  Giessen  1806.  Winer, 
RWB.  i.  389.  Pressel  in  Herzog's  Real-Enc,  1st  ed.  656  sq.  Gratz, 
Gesch.  der  Juden,  3rd  ed.  iii.  373  sqq.  Jost,  Gesch.  des  Judenth.  i.  281  sqq., 
423.  Ewald,  Gesch.  des  Vulkes  Israel,  vi.  p.  256  sq.  Derenbourg, 
Histoire  de  la  Palestine,  pp.  239-246.  Schenkel  in  the  Bibellex.  ii  328-330. 
Hamburger,  Real-Enc,  Div.  ii.  art.  "  Gamaliel  I," 

'^^  Clement.  Rccogn.  i.  65  sqq.  Comp.  also  the  narrative  of  the  presbyter 
Lucianus  of  Jerusalem  on  the  finding  of  the  bones  of  the  martyr  Stephen 
(iu  Latin  in  Surius,  I'itae  Sanctorum,  iv.  502  sqq.  (3  August)  ;  Baronius, 
Annal.  ad  ann.  415,  and  iu  the  Benedictine  edition  of  Augustine,  vol.  vii. 
Appendix),  according  to  which  the  bones  of  Nicodemus,  Gamaliel  and  his 
son  Abiba,  who  all  here  figure  as  Christians,  were  fotmd  at  the  same  time 
as  those  of  Stephen.  This  legend  of  Lucianus,  which  was  already  known 
to  Genuadius,  Vitae,  46,  47  (see  also  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  graeca,  ed.  Harles, 
X.  327),  was  drawn  upon  by  the  presbyter  Eustratius  of  Constantinople, 
6th  century,  in  his  book  on  the  state  of  the  dead,  cap.  23  (published  in 
Greek  by  Leo  Allatius  1655  ;  see  Fabricius,  Bibl.  gr.  x.  725,  xi.  623). 
Lastly,  Photius  gives  extracts  from  Eustratius  in  his  Bibliotheca  cod.  171. 
On  a  monument  of  the  three  saints,  Gamaliel,  Abibas  and  Nicodemus  at 
Pisa,  see  Wagenseil  on  Sota  ix.  15  (in  Surenhusius'  Mishna,  iii.  314  sq.). 
Comp.  also  Thilo,  Cod.  apocr.  p.  501 ;  Nilles,  Kalendarium  Mamtale  (1879), 
p.  232,  and  the  literature  there  cited. 

^'^''  Sota  ix.  15.  minn  lUS  means  "reverence  for  the  law;"  see 
Wagenseil  in  Surenhusius'  Mishna,  iii.  312,  n.  13,  316,   n.   20.     Comp. 
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as  Hillel  was,  appears  from  Acts  v.  34  sqq.,  where  he  figures 
as  a  simple  member  of  it.  Much  confusion  concerning  him 
has  arisen,  especially  among  Christian  scholars,  by  attributing 
to  him  matters  which  apply  to  Gamaliel  II.,  e.g.  labours  at 
Jabne  and  elsewhere. 

His  son  Simon  also  enjoyed  extraordinary  fame  as  a 
scribe.^^  Josephus  says  of  him : '®  'O  Be  XlfJ^wv  ovro<i  rjv 
ir6\e(i><i  fiev  'lepoaoXv/xcov,  yevov;  Be  a^oBpa  Xa/xTrpov,  tt}?  Be 
^apLaaiwv  alpeaeux;,  di  irepl  ra  Trdrpia  vofic/ia  BoKOvac  rtov 
aWcov  aKpi^eia  Bia(f)6petv.  ^Hp  S'  ovrof  avijp  7r\r]pT}(; 
crvvi(J€(o<i  re  kuI  Xoyca/iov,  BvvdfMev6<;  re  irpdyfiaTa  kukco'^ 
Keifieva  (})pov^<rei  rfj  eavrov  Biopdcoa-acrdat.  He  lived  at  the 
time  of  the  Jewish  war,  and  during  its  first  period  (a.d.  66-68) 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  conduct  of  affairs.  Still  neither 
was  he  at  any  time  president  of  the  Sanhedrim. 

Of  profound  importance  to  the  further  development  of 
Bcribism  was  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  the  destruction  of 
the  hitherto  relative  independence  of  the  Jewish  common- 
wealth. The  ancient  Sanhedrin,  at  the  head  of  which  had 
stood  the  Sadducean  high  priests,  now  for  ever  retired  from 
the  stage.  The  Pharisaic  teachers  of  the  law,  who  during  the 
last  century  before  the  destruction  of  the  temple  had  already 
actually  exercised  very  great  influence,  became  the  sole 
leaders  of  the  people.  Hence  the  direct  result-  of  the  political 
fall  was  an  increase  of  Eabbinical  power  and  an  exaltation  of 
Rabbinical  studies.  Henceforth  our  authorities  became  more 
copious, — the  first  codification  of  Jewish  law  having  been 
undertaken  by  men  directly  connected  with  the  generation 
which  survived  the  fall  of  the  city. 

Nedarim  ix.  1:  V3X  *1133  =  "  respect  towards  bis  father."  So  too  Aboth 
iv.  12.  The  sense  tlius  is,  that  no  one  any  longer  had  such  reverence  for 
the  law  as  Kabban  Gamaliel  the  elder. 

i«8  Conip.  .Joseph.  Bell.  Jwl.  iv.  3.  9;  Vitn,  38,  39,  44,  CO.  Jost,  i.  446 
sqq.  Dereubourj,',  pp.  270-272,  474  sq.  Ilamburger,  liinl-Knc.  ii.  1121. 
By  the  Rabban  Siraon  ben  Gamaliel,  so  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
Mishna,  is  generally  intended  the  son  f»f  (ianialicl  IF.  So  fspecially  in  Aholli 
i.  18;  Kcrithoth  i.  7  alone,  bcnides  Ahoth  L  17,  refers  perhaps  to  Sinmn  tlie 
80U  of  Gamaliel  I.  '«»  Vita,  'M. 
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Jamnia  or  Jabne,  which  had  since  the  Maccabaean  period 
been  chiefly  inhabited  by  Jews,  became  after  the  destruction 
of  the  holy  city  a  chief  seat  of  these  studies.  The  most 
distinguislied  of  those  scliolars,  who  survived  the  fall  of  Jeru- 
salem, seem  to  have  settled  here.^^"  Lydda  or  Lud  is  besides 
mentioned  as  an  abode  of  eminent  scribes,'"^^  Later  on, 
perhaps  subsequent  to  the  middle  of  the  second  century  after 
Christ,  Tiberias  became  a  centre  of  scribism. 

The  most  important  scribe  in  the  decade  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  was  Eabban  Johanan  ben  Sakkai.^^^  The 
period  of  his  activity  is  evident  from  the  circumstance,  that 
he  altered  several  legal  enactments  or  customs  "  after  the 
temple  was  destroyed."  ^'*  His  place  of  residence  seems  to 
have  been  chiefly  Jabne.^'*  But  Berur  Chail  (isTi  linn)  is  also 
mentioned  as  a  scene  of  his  labours.*'^  And  he  must  like- 
wise have  temporarily  sojourned  in  Arab  (my),  where  various 
legal  questions  were  propounded  for  his  decision.^'®     Among 

1^^  See  in  general,  Shekalim  i.  4  ;  Rosli  hashana  ii.  8-9,  iv.  1-2  ;  KeiJaihoih 
iv.  C  ;  Sanliedrin  xi.  4 ;  Edujuth  ii.  4 ;  Ahoth  iv.  4  ;  Bechoroih  iv.  5,  vi.  8 , 
Kclim  V.  4  ;  Para  vii.  6. 

i'^^  liosli  hashana  i.  6  ;   Taanith  iii.  9  ;  Baha  mezia  iv.  3 ;  Jadajim  iv.  3. 

^^■2  See  concerning  him  the  Hebrew  works  of  Frankel,  Briill  and  Weiss 
(titles  above,  §  3),  also  Jost,  Gesch.  des  Judenthiivis  und  seiner  Sehten,  ii. 
13  sqq.  Landau,  Monatsschr.  fur  Gesch.  und  Wissensch.  des  Judenth. 
1851-52,  pp.  163-176.  Gratz,  Gesch.  der  Juden,  iv.  10  sqq.  Derenbourg, 
liistoire  de  la  Palestine,  pp.  266  sq.,  276-288,  302-318.  Hamburger,  Real- 
Enc,  Div.-ii.  pp.  464-473.  Bacher,  Monatsschr.  fur  Gesch.  und  Wissensch, 
des  Judenth.  1882,  pp.  145-165.  Spitz,  Rahhan  Johanan  hen  Sakkai,  Rector 
der  Hochschide  zu  Jahneh.,  Dissertation,  Leipzig  1883.  He  is  mentioned 
in  the  Mishna  in  the  following  passages :  Shahhath  xvi.  7,  xxii.  3  ;  Shekalim 
i.  4  ;  Sukka  ii.  5,  iii.  12 ;  Rosh  hashana  iv.  1,  3  ;  Keihuboth  xiii.  1-2  ;  Soia 
v.  2,  6,  ix.  9,  15  ;  Edajoth  viii.  3,  7  ;  Ahoth  ii.  8-9  ;  Menachoth  x.  5  ;  Kelim 
ii.  2,  xvii.  16  ;  Jadajim  v.  3,  6.  Only  as  "^xaT  "'3,  Sanhedrin  v.  2.  For  the 
passages  in  the  Tosefta,  see  the  index  to  Zuckermandel's  edition. 

i''^  Sukka  iii.  12  ;  Rosh  hashana  iv.  1,  3,  4  ;  Menachoth  x.  5. 

^''*  Shekalim  i.  4  ;  Rosh  hashana  iv.  1. 

1'^  Sanhedrin  32b;  Tosefta,  Maascroth,  82.  13  (comp.  Jer.  Dcmai  iii.  1, 
fol.  23b ;  Jer.  Maaserolh  ii.  3,  fol.  49*^^).  Derenbourg,  307.  Many,  as  e.g. 
B.  Derenbourg,  are  of  opinion  that  Johanan  ben  Sakkai  was  driven  from 
Jabne  by  Gamaliel  IL  and  retired  to  Berur  Chail. 

^^'^  Shahhath  xvi.  7,  xxii.  3.  Arab  is  a  small  town  in  Galilee  not  far  from 
Sepphoris.     See  Derenbourg,  Histvire,  p.  318,  note  3. 
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his  legal  innovations  perhaps  the  most  prominent  is  his  doing 
away  with  the  water  of  bitterness  to  be  drunk  by  one  accused 
of  adultery/^'^  How  closely  connected  he  still  was  with 
matters  as  they  were  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  is 
seen  by  the  fact  of  his  disputing  concerning  legal  questions 
Avith  Sadducees/'*  who  soon  after  it  disappear  from  history. 
He  is  also  the  vehicle  of  ancient  traditions  which  are  referred 
to  Moses  himself/"*  Legend  tells  us  of  him.  what  Josephus 
tells  us  of  himself,  viz.  that  he  predicted  to  Vespasian  his 
future  elevation  to  the  imperial  dignity.^''"  R  Elieser  ben 
Hyrkanos,  E.  Joshua  ben  Chananiah,  K.  Joses  the  priest,  11. 
Simon  ben  Nathanael  and  E.  Eleasar  ben  Arach  are  named 
in  the  Mislma  as  his  five  disciples.^**^  The  best  known  and 
most  eminent  are  the  two  first  named,  E.  Elieser  and  E. 
Joshua. 

E.  Zadok,  or  as  his  name  would  be  more  correctly  pro- 
nounced, E.  Zadduk/^^  was  about  contemporary  with  Eabban 
Johanan  ben  Sakkai.  He  is  said  to  have  lived  before  the 
destruction  of  the  temple,  and  also  to  have  held  intercourse 
with  Gamaliel  II.,  Joshua  and  Elieser.^^^  He  is  in  fact  often 
mentioned  in  conjunction  with   them  in  the  Mishna.^^*     In 

^'''^  Sota  ix.  9.     Nine  decrees  (ni3pn)  introduced  by  him  are  enumerated 
in  the  Tuhnud,  Rosh  hashaiia  31^  ;  Suta  -IQa.     Dcreubourg,  p.  304:  sq. 
^"*  Jadajim  iv.  6. 
1^9  Edujoth  viii.  7  ;  Jadajim  iv.  3,  Jin.     Comp.  above,  p.  272. 

180  Midrash  rahha  on  Lam.  1,  5.  Derenbourg,  p.  282  sq.  ;  Wiinsche, 
Der  Midrash  Eclia  rahhatl  (IbSl),  p.  (Jd  sqq. 

181  Ahoth  ii.  8-9.  The  abbreviation  R  moans  Rabbi,  while  the  higher 
title  Rabban  is  generally  written  in  full. 

***-  See  concerning  him,  Derenbourg,  pp.  3-12-3-14:.  Bacher,  Monatsschr. 
fiir  Ocsch.  mid  Wisscnsch.  des  Judciith.  1882,  pp.  208-211.  In  the  Mislina, 
Tenimoth  x.  9;  Pesachim  vii.  2;  Sukka  ii.  5;  Nedarim  ix.  1;  Edujoth  iW. 
8,  vii.  1-4  ;  Ahoth  iv.  5;  Bcchoroth  i.  G  ;  Kcliin  xii.  4-5;  Mikwaoth  v.  5. 
On  Slidl/halh  xx.  2,  xxiv.  f),  comp.  note  18.").  For  the  piussages  in  (he 
Tosefta,  see  tjie  index  to  Znckcrniandcrs  edition.  The  pronuncMation 
Zaddnk  is  pointed  aecurding  to  the  Cod.  de  Ilo.<isi  138.  Comp.  ^xooouk  io 
the  LXX.  in  Kzekiel,  K/.ra  and  Nehemiah. 

i**^  Proofs  (if  liotli  in  DiTcnbonrg  and  HmcIht's  abDVi'-naincd  wdrks. 

1***  Willi  (iaMialicl  II.,  lUsdc/iiiii  vii.  'J;  with  Joshua.  Kilnjvtk  vii  1  = 
Bechonit'li  i.  G  ;  with  Klic.'ier,  Neddvim  ix.  1. 
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certain  passages,  according  to  which  the  date  of  his  life  would 
have  to  be  considerably  postponed,  a  subsequent  E.  Zadok  ia 
probably  intended.^^ 

To  the  first  decades  after  the  destruction  of  the  temple 
belongs  also  a  distinguished  priestly  scribe,  R.  Chananiah, 
"  president  of  the  priests "  (D''jn3n  \:d)}^^  He  relates  what 
his  father  had  done,  and  what  he  had  himself  seen  in  the 
temple,^*^  and  appears  in  the  Mishna  almost  entirely  as  a 
narrator  of  the  details  of  the  priestly  ritual.^^  It  is  charac- 
teristic of  him  as  an  eminent  priest,  that  he  exhorts  to  prayer 
for  the  welfare  of  the  heathen  authorities/*' 

R  Elieser  ben  Jacob  ^^  also  belongs  to  the  first  generation 
after  the  destruction  of  the  temple.  For  it  is  very  probable 
that  a  former  scribe  of  the  same  name  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  considerably  later  R  Elieser  ben  Jacob  so  frequently 
quoted  in  the  Mishna.  He  flourished  not  long  after  the 
destruction  of  the  temple,^"  in  which  his  uncle  had 
ministered  as  a  Levite,^^  and  he  is  frequently  quoted  as  an 
authority  in  the  treatise  Middoth  ;  "'  nay,  subsequent  tradition 

*8»  So  Shabhath  xx.  2,  xxiv.  5.  Comp.  Bacher,  Monatsschr.  1882,  p. 
215.  If  we  acknowledge  the  existence  of  this  subsequent  R.  Zadok,  the 
O[uestion  of  course  arises,  whether  other  passages  must  not  also  be  referred 
to  him. 

186  See  Derenbourg,  pp.  368-370.  Hamburger,  Real-Enc.  iL  131,  and 
Bacher,  Monatsschr.  1882,  pp.  216-219.  His  name  according  to  the  best 
authorities  is  not  Chanina  but  Chananiah  (so  Cod.  de  Rossi  138,  and  the 
Cambridge  MS.  edited  by  Lowe).  On  the  office  of  a  priestly  po,  see 
above,  p.  259. 

18^^  SebacMm  ix.  3,  xii.  4. 

^^8  See  in  general,  Pesachim  i.  6  ;  Shekalim  iv.  4,  vi.  1 ;  Edujoth  ii.  1-3  ; 
Aboth  iii.  2 ;  Sebachim  ix.  3,  xii.  4  ;  Menachoth  x.  1  ;  Negaim  i.  4 ;  Para 
iii.  1. 

189  Aboth  iii.  2. 

190  Derenbourg,  p.  374  sq.     Bacher,  Monatsschr.  1882,  pp.  228-233. 

191  So  also  Derenbourg,  375,  n.  2,  and  Bacher,  228.  The  younger  Elieser 
ben  Jacob  was  a  contemporary  of  R.  Simon  about  a.d.  150  {Para  ix.  2),  and 
narrates  in  the  name  of  Chananiah  ben  Chakinai,  who  again  narrates  in 
that  of  R.  Akiba  (Kilajim  iv.  8.  Tosefta,  Negaim  617.  38;  Tohoroth  672. 
15,  ed.  Zuckermandel). 

"2  3fiddoth  i.  2. 

»•«  Middoth  i.  2,  9,  ii.  5,  6,  v.  4.     Comp.  Shekalim  vi.  8. 


-^ 
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even  ascribes  to  hira  the  composition  of  the  whole  treatise.^'* 
It  can  no  longer  be  decided  in  particular  cases  which  passages 
are  to  be  attributed  to  him  and  which  to  R.  Elieser  ben 
Jacob  the  younger.  Perhaps  the  statements  on  circumstances 
of  ritual  may  be  referred  to  the  elder/"''' 

Eabban  Gamaliel  II.,  son  of  Simon  and  grandson  of  Gama- 
liel I.,  the  most  renowned  scholar  of  the  turn  of  the  century 
(about  A.D.  90-110),  lived  only  a  few  decades  later  than 
Johanan  ben  Sakkai/^^  The  tribunal  at  Jabne,  of  which  he 
was  the  head,  was  in  his  days  generally  acknowledged  as  the 
chief  authority  in  Israel.^''  The  most  famous  scholars  were 
here  assembled  about  him,  and  in  this  respected  circle  Gama- 
liel was  reckoned  the  decisive  authority."®  Among  the 
scholars  in  close  intercourse  with  him,  E.  Joshua,  about  his 
equal  in  age,  and  R.  Akiba,  his  junior,  were  the  most 
eminent."''  On  the  other  hand,  Gamaliel  does  not  seem  to 
have  entered  into  close   relations   with   his  famous  contem- 

!•*  Joma  16a.     Derenbourg,  374,  n.  1. 

195  E.g.  tlie  statements  concerning  the  marriages  of  priests  (Bikkurim  i.  5  ; 
Kiddushin  iv.  7),  the  sacrificial  rites  (Menachoth  v.  6,  ix.  3 ;  Tamid  v.  2), 
the  first-born  of  cattle  (Bechoroth  iii.  1),  the  sacred  singers  (Arachin  ii.  6), 
the  offerings  of  proselytes  {Kerithoth  ii.  1). 

19"  See  concerning  him  the  Hebrew  works  of  Frankel,  Briill  and  "Weiss, 
also  Jost,  Gesck.  dcs  Judenth.  ii.  25  sqq.  Landau,  J/w?io/*\sc7;r.  fiir  Gesch. 
und  Wissensch.  des  Judenth.  1851-52,  pp.  283-295,  323-335.  Griitz, 
Geschichte  dcr  Juden,  iv.  30  sqq.,  423  sq.  Derenbourg,  pp.  30G-313,  319- 
346.  Hamburger,  Real-Enc.  ii.  237-250.  Bacher,  MonatsscJii:  1882,  pp. 
245-207.  Tlie  chronology  results  from  the  fact  that  his  younger  contem- 
porary Akiba  played  a  part  in  the  Barkochba  war. 

1"^  7i0.s7t  hashana  ii.  8-9  ;  Kelim  v.  4.  Comp.  Derenbourg,  pp.  319-822. 
He  seems  to  have  sojourned  but  temporarily  at  Kefar-Othnai,  where  we 
only  once  (Gittin  i.  5)  meet  with  Gamaliel. 

193  Hence  when  once  during  a  protracted  absence  of  Gamaliel  it  had  to 
be  decided,  whether  the  year  was  to  be  a  leap  year,  this  was  only  done  with 
the  reservation  that  Gamaliel  sliould  agree  to  it  {Ednjoth  vii.  7).  Comp. 
also  for  the  authoritative  pohition  of  (Jamaliel,  tlie  fornuila  "Kal)b;in  Gama- 
liel and  the  elders"  {Maaser  sheni  v.  9  ;  Shabhath  xvi.  H  ;  Ernbin  x.  10). 

199  On  the  mutual  relations  of  Gamaliel,  Joshua  and  Akiba,  comp.  especially, 
Maascr  n/uiii  v.  9  ;  Enibin  iv.  1  ;  lio.sh  lia.shana  ii.  8-9  ;  Maascr  ahcni  ii.  7  ; 
Sukka  iii.  U  ;   Ktrithoth  iii.  7-9  ;    Najaim  vii.  4.     Gamaliel  and  Joshua, 
Jadajim  iv.  4.     Gamaliel  and  Akiba,  AWi  hashana  i.  G  ;  Jcbamoth  xvi.  7. 
DIV.  II.  VOL.  I.  2  A 
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porary  E.  Elieser  ben  Hyrcanus.  At  least  there  is  no  trace 
of  this  in  the  Mishna,  while  subsequent  tradition  on  the 
contrary  relates  that  Elieser  was  excommunicated  by  Gama- 
liel (see  below).  Gamaliel  once  undertook  in  conjunction 
with  E.  Joshua,  E.  Akiba  and  the  equally  renowned  E.  Eleasar 
ben  Asariah,  a  sea  voyage  to  Eome,  which  obtained  a  certain 
celebrity  in  Eabbinical  literature.*''^  He  is  said  to  have  been 
on  one  occasion  removed  by  the  seventy-two  elders  from  the 
presidential  dignity  on  account  of  his  too  autocratic  dealings, 
and  E.  Eleasar  ben  Asariah  to  have  been  appointed  to  replace 
him.  Gamaliel  was  however,  on  showing  contrition,  soon 
reinstated  in  his  office,  which  Eleasar  voluntarily  vacated.**^^ 
The  elevation  of  Eleasar  by  the  seventy-two  elders  to  the 
headship  of  the  school  is  at  any  rate  evidenced  by  the 
Mishna.*""  In  his  legal  decisions  Gamaliel  followed  the  school 
of  Hillel ;  it  is  mentioned  as  an  exception,  that  in  three  things 
he  decided  in  an  aggravated  sense,  according  to  the  school  of 
Shammai.*"^  In  general  he  is  characterized  as  much  by  legal 
strictness  on  the  one  hand,*''*  as  on  the  other  by  a  certain 
amount  of  worldly  conformity,  nay  of  candour  of  judgment.*'* 
The  two  most  celebrated  contemporaries  of  Gamaliel  were 
E.  Joshua  ben  Chananiah  and  E.  Elieser  ben  Hyrcanus,  both 
pupils  of  Johanan  ben  Sakkai.*"®  We  frequently  find  them 
disputing  with  each  other  on  legal  questions,  and  Akiba  the 

200  Erubin  iv.  1-2 ;  Maaser  sheni  v.  9  ;  Shabhath  xvi.  8.  Gratz, 
Monatsschr.  f.  Gesch.  und  Wisserisch.  des  Judenth.  1851-52,  pp.  192-202. 
Derenbourg,  jop.  334-340.  Reuau,  Les  evanglles  (1877),  p.  307  sqq. 
Bacher,  Monatsschr.  1882,  p.  251  sqq. 

201  Jer.  Berachoth  iv.  1,  fol.  7'='^ ;  Bab.  Bcrachoth  27^  (in  German  in  Pinner, 
Talmud  Babli  Tractat  Berachoth,  1842,  in  Latin  in  Siirenhusiu&'  Mishna^  ii. 
S37,  iii.  247).  Jost,  Gesch.  des  Judenth.  ii.  28  sqq.  Gratz,  Gesch.  der 
Juden,  iv.  35  sqq.     Derenbourg,  pp.  327-329. 

^"2  Sehachim  i.  3  ;  Jadajim  iii.  5,  iv.  2. 

203  Beza  ii.  6  ;  Edujoth  iii.  10.  204  Berachoth  ii.  5-6. 

205  Comp.  beside  tiie  journey  to  Rome,  his  intercourse  with  the  governor 
(hegemon)  of  Syria  {Ediijoth  vii.  7)  and  his  visit  to  the  bath  of  Aphrodite 
at  Akko,  although  there  "was  there  a  statue  of  the  heathen  goddess  {Aboda 
iara  iii.  4). 

^Ofi  Aboth  ii.  8.     Comp.  Edujoth  viii.  7  ;  Jadajim  iv.  ?),Jin. 
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younger  taking  part  in  these  discussions.*"^  With  Gamaliel 
however  Joshua  only,  and  not  Elieser,  seems  to  have  been  in 
familiar  intercourse.  According  to  later  tradition  this  would 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  Elieser  was  excommunicated  by 
Gamaliel.^"*  E,  Joshua  was  descended  from  a  Levitical 
family.''"®  He  was  of  a  gentle  and  yielding  disposition,  and 
hence  submitted  to  the  unbending  Gamaliel ""  "  Since  the 
death  of  E.  Joshua,  there  is  no  longer  any  kind-heartedness 
(nnico)  in  the  world."  ^^^  His  motto  was,  "  Envy,  evil  desire  and 
hatred  bring  a  man  out  of  tlie  world."*  Pekiin  or  Bekiin 
O'^pJ^'  r^V^))  is  named  as  the  place  of  his  labours.**^  His 
close  relations  with  Gamaliel  however  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  also  resided  partly  at  Jabne.  Tradition  relates  of 
him,  among  other  things,  that  he  had  various  conversations 
with  the  Emperor  Hadrian  on  religious  subjects.^^^  In  con- 
trast with  the  yielding  Joshua,  Elieser  was  of  a  firm,  unbending 
character,  and  a  very  strict  adherent  to  tradition,  over  which, 
by  reason  of  his  faithful  memory  and  extensive  scholarship, 
he    had    more    influence    than    any    other.*^'     His    teacher 

-"^  On  the  mutual  relations  of  Joshua,  Elieser  aud  Akiba,  comp. 
especially  Pesachim  vi.  2 ;  Jchamoth  viii.  4 ;  Nedarim  x.  6 ;  Nasir  vii.  4 ; 
Edujolh  ii.  7.  On  Joshua  and  Elieser,  Pesachim  vi.  5 ;  Taanith  i.  1 ; 
Sebachim  vii.  4,  viii.  10  ;  Nasir  vii.  4.  On  Joshua  and  Akiba,  Pesachim  ix.  6; 
Sanhedrin  vii.  11.  On  Elieser  and  Akiba,  Pea  vii.  7  ;  Kcritholh  iii.  10 ; 
Shebiith  viii.  9-10. 

208  Jcr.  Moed  Katan  iii,  1,  fol.  81'1  ;  Bab.  Baba  viczia  59b  ;  Jost,  Gcsch. 
des  Judenth.  ii.  35.    Griitz,  Gcsch.  dcr  Jttdcn,  iv.  47.     Derenbourg,  3i'4  sq. 

^o^  This  appears  from  Maaser  shciii  v.  9.  Conip.  on  Joshua,  the 
Hebrew  works  of  Frankcl,  Briill  and  Weiss  ;  also  Gratz,  Gesch.  der  Juden, 
iv.  60  sqq.,  426  sq.  Derenbourg,  pp.  319  sqq.,  41(5  sqq.  Hamburger,  7iVa/- 
Enc.  ii.  510-520.  BaclKT,  Monatsschr.  1882,  pp.  ;540-o59,  433-404,  481-496. 

-'»  Rosh  hnshana  ii.  8-9.     Derenbourg,  325-327. 

2"  Sola  ix.  15. 

212  Ahoth  ii.  11 :  nvian  nN^:;"!  y-in  i^**i  yin  py. 

213  ^^^y^^^Zi,  Sanhedrin  32  ;  Tosefta,  Suta  307,  8.  ]''D'*p2,  Jer.  Chagiga 
i.  1.     Derenbourg,  307. 

21*  Bacher,  Monatsschr.  18S2,  pp.  461  sqq.,  481  sqq. 

21*  See  the  Hebrew  work.s  of  Fraukel,  Briill  and  Weiss;  also  Grntt, 
Gcsch.  der  Juden,  iv.  43  sq.,  425  sq.  Derenbourg,  819  sqq.,  36()  sqq. 
Hamburger,  ii.  162-108.  Bacher,  Monatsschr.  1882,  pp.  289-315,  337-359, 
433-445. 
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Johanan  ben  Sakkai  boasted  of  him,  that  he  was  like  a  well 
coated  with  lime,  which  does  not  loose  a  single  drop.^^^  He 
was  not  to  be  moved  by  any  reasons  or  representations  from 
what  he  knew  as  tradition.  Hence  his  strained  relations  with 
Gamaliel,  although  he  is  said  to  have  been  his  brother-in- 
law.*"  His  dwelling-place  was  Lydda,^^*  The  strange 
opinion  of  a  modern  scholar,  that  he  was  inclined  to  Chris- 
tianity, nay  was  secretly  a  Christian,^^*  rests  upon  a  legend 
which  really  proves  the  contrary.  Elieser  is  at  one  time 
brought  before  a  heathen  tribunal,  and  looks  upon  this  as  a 
just  punishment  of  God  for  his  having  been  pleased  with  the 
ingenious  solution  of  a  legal  question,  which  a  Jewish 
Christian  had  communicated  to  him  as  having  been  derived 
from  Jesus."° 

E.  Eleasar  ben  Asariah,^*'  a  rich  and  eminent  priest,  whose 
genealogy  is  traced  back  to  Ezra,  also  occupies  an  honourable 
position  together  with  those  last  mentioned."''*  His  wealth 
was  so  great,  that  it  was  said  that  after  his  death  there  was  no 
longer  any  wealth  among  the  learned.*^^  His  relations  with 
Gamaliel,  Joshua  and  Akiba,  his  journey  with  them  to  Eome, 
his  elevation  by  the  seventy-two  elders  to  the  office  of 
president,  and  his  voluntary  relinquishment  of  this  position 
have    been  already   spoken    of.      It    is    evident    even    from 

216  Aboth  ii.  8.  217  Shabbath  116^.     Derenbourg,  323. 

21^  Jadajim  iv.  3  ;  Sanhedrin  32k     Derenbourg,  307. 

219  Toetterman,  R.  Eliezer  ben  Hyrcanos  sive  de  vi  qua  doctrina  Christiana 
primis  seculis  illustrissimos  quosdam  Judaeorum  attraxit,  Lipsiae  1877. 
Comp.  Theol.  Litztg.  1877,  pp.  687-689. 

220  There  are  two  versions  of  this  legend  :  (1)  Aboda  sara  16^  in  Ger- 
man in  Ewald's  Aboda  sarnli  odcr  der  Gotzendienst,  1868,  pp.  120-122  ; 
(2)  Midrash  rahha  on  Eccles.  i.  8  in  German  in  Wiinsche,  Der  MidrnscTi 
Koheli'th,  1880,  p.  14  sq.  See  in  general,  Jost,  ii.  41  sq.  Gratz,  iv.  47  sq. 
Derenbourg,  357-360.     Bacher,  Monatsschr.  1882,  p.  301. 

221  See  concerning  him,  Derenbourg,  327  sqq.  Hamburger,  ii.  156-158. 
Bacher,  MonatsscTir.  1883,  pp.  6-27.  According  to  the  best  authorities, 
his  name  is  not  Elieser  but  Eleasar  (in  the  Cod.  de  Rossi  138,  and  in  the 
Cambridge  MS.  generally,  "ITJ?^). 

222  Bacher,  Monatsarhr.  1883,  p.  7.  That  he  was  a  priest  is  clear  from 
Maaser  sheni  v.  9 

223  Sola  IX.  15. 
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these  personal  circumstances  that  he  must  have  laboured  in 
Jabne,  a  fact  also  testified  elsewhere."*  He  was  also  in 
personal  relation  with  E.  Ishmael  and  R.  Tarphon,  the  contem- 
poraries of  Akiba.^'^'* 

R.  Dosa  ben  Archinos  (or  Harkinos)  was  another  con- 
temporary of  GamaKel  and  Joshua."''  Of  him  it  is  especially 
stated,  that  he  induced  Joshua  to  submit  to  Gamaliel."^ 

Among  the  later  men  of  this  generation  is  also  Eleasar  ben 
Zadok,  son  of  the  already  mentioned  R.  Zadok."^  The  son 
was,  as  well  as  the  father,  intimately  acquainted  with  Gamaliel, 
and  hence  gives  information  concerning  his  enactments  and 
the  legal  customs  of  his  house.^^^ 

R.  Ishmael  occupies  an  independent  position  among  the 
scribes  of  the  time.^^  We  find  him  indeed  occasionally  in 
Jabne.*'^  He  was  also  intimate  with  his  renowned  contem- 
poraries   R.    Joshua,    Eleasar    ben    Asariah,    Tarphon,    and 

22*  Kethnholii  iv.  6.     Some  sentences  of  Eleasar  in  Aboth  iii.  17. 

22^  A  disputation  between  him,  Tarphon,  Ishmael  and  Joshua  is  given 
Jadajim  iv.  3.  Eleasar  and  Ishmael  in  Tosefta,  BerachotJi  1,  lin.  15,  ed. 
Zuckeruiandel.  Eleasar  and  Akiba,  Tosefta,  Berachoth  i.  12 ;  Shabbath 
113.  23. 

*26  See  Derenbourg,  368  sq.,  370  sq.  Hamburger,  ii.  155.  His  name  is, 
in  Cod.  de  Rossi  138,  Dy^^X,  elsewhere  generally  oyjin,  but  is  in  any  case 
not  like  Hyrcanus,  but  Archinos. 

227  Rash  hashana  ii.  8-9.  Comp.  also  Erubin  iii.  9  ;  Kethuboth  xiii.  1-2  ; 
Edujoth  iii.  1-6  ;  Aboth  iii.  10  ;  Chullin  xi.  2  ;  Ohaloth  iii.  1  ;  Negaim  i.  4. 

228  See  concerning  him,  Derenbourg,  pp.  34:2-34:4.  Bacher,  Monatsschi: 
1082,  pp.  211-215.  As  in  the  ca.se  of  K.  Zarlok,  so  probably  in  that  of 
Eleasar  ben  Zadok,  we  must  distinguish  between  two  scribes  of  the  same 
name,  an  older  and  a  younger  (so  Frankel,  Darke  hamishua,  pp.  98,  178 ; 
Bacher,  Monats.^chr.  1882,  p.  215;  otherwise  Derenbourg,  p.  262,  n.  2, 
344,  n,  4).  The  younger  relates  in  the  name  of  R.  Meir  (Kilajim  vii.  2), 
and  therefore  did  not  live  till  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  The  name 
of  both  is  according  to  tlie  best  authority  not  Elieser  but  Eleasar  {Cod.  de 
Rossi  138,  and  the  Cambridge  MS.  have  chielly  ify^). 

2-'9  Tosefta,  Challa  99.  9;  Shabbath  iii.  15;  Jom.  tab.  202.  28,  204. 
15-10  ;  Kiddushin  330.  13  (ed.  Zuikermandel). 

-^^  See  concerning  him,  Griitz,  Gcsch.  der  Juden,  iv.  60  sqq.,  427  sqq. 
Derenbourg,  pp.  386-.')95  ;  Hamburger,  ii.  526-529.  Bacher,  ^fll7latssckr. 
1883,  pp.  0:5  pqq.,  116  sqq.,  209  Bqq.  On  tlie  sclidfi]  of  Ishmael,  I).  llofTiuauu, 
Muiiazlu  fiir  lilt  Wisstnsch.  dis  Jiulenth.  xi.  1884,  jip.  17-30. 

231   Edujoth  ii.  4. 
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Akiba.^^^     His  usual  dwelling  was  however  in  the  south  of 


o 


Palestine  on  the  borders  of  Edom,  in  the  village  of  Kephar- 
Asis  (vfV  "123),  where  Joshua  once  visited  him.^^^  He  seems, 
judging  from  his  age,  to  have  stood  in  nearer  relation  to  Tarphon 
and  Akiba  than  to  Joshua  ;  he  questioned  Joshua,  and  went 
"  behind  him"  (like  a  pupil),  while  he  was  on  equal  terms  with 
Tarphon  and  Akiba.^"  It  would  be  of  special  interest,  if  his 
father  really  did,  as  tradition  asserts,  also  exercise  the  functions 
of  high  priest.  The  matter  is  however  more  than  questionable, 
and  only  so  far  probable  that  he  was  of  priestly  descent.^^*^ 
In  the  history  of  the  Halachah,  Ishmael  represents  a  special 
tendency :  in  opposition  to  the  artificial  and  arbitrary  exegesis 
of  Akiba,  he  adhered  more  to  the  simple  and  literal  meaning 
of  Scripture,  but  this  must  be  understood  in  only  a  very 
comparative  sense.^^*  The  laying  down  of  tlie  thirteen  Middoth, 
or  exegetic  rules  for  Halachic  exegesis,  is  ascribed  to  him.^^® 
A  large  portion  of  the  exegetic  material  contained  in  two  of 
the  oldest  Midrashim  (Mechilta  on  Exodus,  and  Si/re  on 
Numbers  and  Deuteronomy)  comes  from  him  and  his  disciples, 
even  if  these  are  not,  as  tradition  asserts,  the  exclusive  pro- 
duction of  his  school.^^^     According  to  the    legend,  Ishmael, 

^^-  Joshua  and  Ishmael,  Kilajim  vi.  4  ;  Aboda  sara  ii.  5  ;  Tosefta,  Para 
638.  35.  Akiba  and  Ishmael,  Edujoth  ii.  6  ;  Mikwaoih  vii.  1.  On  a  disputa- 
tion between  Tarphon,  Eleasar  ben  Asariah,  Ishmael  and  Joshua,  see  Jada- 
jim  iv.  3.  But  that  Joshua  and  Ishmael  e.g.  did  not  live  in  the  same  place  is 
seen  from  Kilajim  vi.  4  ;  Tosefta,  Bechorolh  686.  24,  The  same  is  evident 
with  respect  to  Akiba  from  Erubin  i.  2  ;  Tosefta,  Sahim  677.  6  (pupils  of 
Ishmael  are  reporting  to  Akiba  the  instruction  of  the  former). 

233  On  the  borders  of  Edom,  Ketkubotli  v.  8  ;  in  Kephar-Asis,  Kilajim 
vi.  4  ;  on  Kephar-Asis,  comp.  The  Survey  of  Western  Palestine,  Memoirs  by 
Kitchener  and  Conder,  iii,  315,  348-350.  Mikwaoth  vii.  1,  according  to 
which  people  of  Medaba,  the  well-known  Moabite  town,  relate  concerning 
his  teaching,  points  to  labours  in  Peraea. 

234  Compare  the  passages  cited  in  note  232.  With  respect  to  Joshua, 
Aboda  sara  ii.  6  ;  Tosefta,  Para  638.  35.    Bacher,  Monatsschr.  1883,  p.  64. 

234a  Derenbourg,  p.  387  sq. 

235  Comp.  briefly.  Hamburger,  p.  528.    Bacher,  Monatsschr.  1883,  p.  73  sq. 

236  See  above,  p.  336  ;  and  Derenbourg,  pp.  389-391. 

237  The  tradition  is  reduced  to  its  true  proportion  e.g.  in  Bacher, 
Monatsschr.  1883,  p.  66  sq.     Comp.  also  on  the  two  Midrashim,  §  3,  abova. 
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like  most  of  his  contemporaries,  is  said  to  have  died  as  a  martyr 
in  the  Barkochba  war.**^ 

Among  those  scribes  who  also  had  intercourse  with 
Gamaliel,  Joshua  and  Elieser,  but  stood  more  or  less  in  a 
relation  of  discipleship  to  them,  by  far  the  most  celebrated 
was  R  Akiba  ben  Joseph.'^^^  He  flourished  about  A.D.  1 1 0-1 3  5. 
His  relations  with  Gamaliel,  Joshua  and  Elieser  have  already 
been  spoken  of  (notes  199,  200,  207).  He  surpassed  them 
all  in  influence  and  reputation.  None  gathered  about  him  so 
large  a  number  of  pupils  ;^*"  none  was  so  glorified  by  tradition. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  however  to  pluck  the  historically  true 
from  the  garland  of  myths.  Not  even  the  place  of  his  labours 
is  known  with  certainty ;  from  the  Mishna  it  seems  to  have 
been  Lydda,"^  while  the  Babylonian  Talmud  names  Bene- 
Barak  (pna  ""ja)."^  Such  sentences  of  his  as  have  been  handed 
down  are  not  only  characteristic  of  his  rigidly  legal  stand- 
point, but  also  show  that  he  made  dogmatic  and  philosophic 
questions  the  subjects  of  study.^"  Like  the  ancient  Zealots,  he 
combined  national  patriotism  with  religious  zeal.  Hence  he 
hailed  the  political  hero  Barkochba  as  the  Messiah,^**  and  is 
said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  as  one  of  the  most  eminent 
sacrifices  for  the  national  cause."*  Of  his  exegetic  method  it 
can  only  be  said,  that  it  is  an  exaggeration  and  degeneration 
of  that  which  prevailed  among  the  Rabbis  in  general,  "  it  is 

288  Griitz,  iv.  175.     Dcrenbourg,  p.  43G. 

2"  See  concerning  liim  tlie  Hebrew  works  of  Frankcl,  Rriill  and  Weiss ; 
also  Jost,  Gesch.  des  Judcnth.  ii.  59  sqq.  Landau,  Monatsi^rhr.  filr  Gcsch. 
und  Wisscnsch.  dcs  Judcnth.  1854,  pp.  45-51,  81-9."),  130-148.  Griitz,  Ge^^ch. 
der  Juden,  iv.  63  sqq. ;  Ewald's  Gcsch.  dc.t  Volkes  Israel,  vii.  376  sqq. 
Derenbourg,  pp.  329-331, 395  sqq.,  418  sqq.  Hauiburgcr,  ii.  32-43.  Haclior, 
Monats.ichr.  1883,  pp.  254  sqq.,  297  sqq.,  347  sqq.,  419  sqq.,  433  sqq. 
Gastfreund,  liioijrajdiic  dcs  Tanaiten  llahi  Akdia  (in  Hebrew),  Leniborg  1871. 

^■•o  Derenbourg,  {).  395  sq.  -"   Hash  hnsltaun  i.  0. 

2<2  Sanhcdrin  32b;  Dcre.dxiurg,  pp.  307,  395. 

"'*  The  sentences,  Al/uth  iii.  13-10.  Among  (hiin,  iii.  15,  i.s  the  .^W'lg 
n3"in3  niii'im  "'IDV  ^DH,  "Everything  is  watched  (by  God),  but  freedom  is 
granted  (to  men)." 

-**   Derenliourg,  p.  425  sq. 

2"  Griitz,  iv.  17C,  177.     Derenbourg,  p.  436.     Bachcr,  1883,  p.  256. 
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the  art  of  deducing  heaps  of  Halachoth  from  every  jot  of  the 
law."**^  To  attain  this,  the  principle  was  acted  on,  that  no 
word  of  the  text  was  superfluous,  that  even  the  slightest,  the 
most  apparently  superfluous  elements  of  the  text  contain  the 
most  important  truths.^*^  It  is  of  much  more  value  than  these 
exegetical  tricks,  and  of  real  epoch-making  importance  in 
the  history  of  Jewish  law,  that  in  the  time  of  Akiba, 
and  probably  under  his  direction,  the  Halachah,  which  had 
hitherto  l)een  only  orally  propagated,  was  for  the  first  time 
codified.  The  various  materials  were  arranged  according  to 
the  point  of  view  of  their  actual  matter,  and  what  was  current 
law  was  recorded  in  writing;  together  with  adductions  of  the 
divergent  views  of  all  the  more  eminent  scribes.  This  work 
forms  the  foundation  of  the  Mishna  of  E.  Judah  ha-Nasi,  which 
has  been  preserved  to  us."* 

R.  Tarphon,  a  priestly  scribe,  who  is  said  to  have  been  very 
much  in  earnest  about  his  priestly  duties  and  privileges,  so 
far  as  this  was  possible  after  the  destruction  of  the  temple, 
was  a  contemporary  of  Akiba.***  He  lived  at  Lydda,'**"  and 
was  chiefly  in  intercourse  with  Akiba,^"'  but  took  part  in  a 

2«  Bacher,  Monatsschr.  1883,  p.  254  sq. 

2*^  Thus  e.g.  the  particle  nx  is  said  to  indicate,  that  besides  the  object 
mentioned^  something  else  is  also  intended  together  with  it.  In  the  account 
of  the  creation  D'^Dt^H  ON  is  used,  because  the  sun,  moon  and  stars  are  also 
meant  (Wiinsche,  Bereshitli  rabba,  p.  6  sq.).  Comjj.  Derenbourg,  p.  397. 
The  proselyte  Aquila  tried  to  be  faithful  to  this  exegetical  principle  by 
translating  in  his  Greek  version  of  the  Bible  avv  t6v  ovpxuou  xxl  avv  t'/j* 
y^v,  at  which  Jerome  vents  his  just  scorn  (^Epist.  57  ad  Pammachium,  c.  11, 
0pp.  de  Vallarsi,  i.  316).  Comp.  also,  on  Aquila  as  a  disciple  of  Akiba, 
Hieronymus,  Comment,  in  Jes.  viii.  11  sqq.  (Vallarsi,  iv.  122):  Akibas  quern 
magistrum  Aquilae  proselyti  autumant.     Grsitz,  Gesch.  der  Juden,  iv.  437. 

2*8  That  an  older  work  of  the  time  of  Akiba  is  the  foundation  of  our 
present  Mishna,  may  be  inferred  almost  with  certainty  from  its  contents. 
That  the  work  in  question  was  edited  by  Akiba  himself  may  also  be  accepted 
as  probable  from  the  testimony  of  Epiphauius  (haer.  33.  9).  For  further 
particulars,  see  §  3.     Comp.  also  Derenbourg,  pp.  399-401. 

2*3  See  in  general,  Derenbourg,  pp.  376-383.  Hamburger,  ii.  1196  eq. 
Bacher,  Monatsschr.  1883,  pp.  497-507. 

250   Taanith  iii.  9  ;  Baba  mezia  iv.  3. 

261  Terumoth  iv.  5,  ix.  2  ;  Nasir  vi.  6  ;  Bcchoroth  iv.  4 ;  KciUhoth  v.  2-3. 
Tosefta,  Mikwaoth,  654.  4,  600.  33. 
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disputation  with  Eleasar  ben  Asariali,  Ishmael  and  Joshua,^" 
Subsequent  tradition  makes  him,  like  all  the  scribes  of  his 
time,  a  martyr  in  the  Barkochba  war."^^  As  this  is  however 
of  just  the  same  value  as  the  Christian  tradition,  which  makes 
all  the  apostles  martyrs,  he  may  very  well  be  identical  with 
that  Trypho  with  whom  Justin  met,  and  who  said  of  himself 
that  he  had  fled  from  Palestine  on  account  of  the  war.  It 
is  peculiar  that  hard  words  against  the  Gospels  and  against 
the  Christian  faith  should  have  been  reported  exactly  of 
him.»" 

Beside  R.  Tarphon  there  remain  to  be  mentioned  as  con- 
temporaries of  E.  Akiba,  R  Johanau  ben  Nuri,  who  lived 
also  in  the  time  of  Gamaliel  II.,  Joshua  and  Elieser,  but  is 
most  frequently  spoken  of  as  in  intercourse  with  Akiba  ;^^ 
R.  Simon  ben  Asai,  or  merely  Ben   Asai,  who  is  famed  for 

2«2  Jadajim  iv.  3.  253  Qi-iitz,  iv.  179.     Derenbourg,  p.  436. 

^^*  Justin.  Dial.  c.  Tryphone,  c.  1  :  ilul  li  'Efipctlo;  Ix,  'Trtpnofiiit, 
(pvyuv  Tov  uv'j  yiuifiivov  TTo'Xe^ov,  ly  tyi  EXXaS/  x.xl  rr,  Kopivd'Ai  rat 
i!(iKKac  hx-/uv.  The  names  jIDILD  and  Tpvu^ui/  are  identical,  for  it  cannot 
be  proved  that  the  former  is  a  genuine  Semitic  name,  although,  according 
to  its  form,  this  is  possible.  The  time  too  exactly  agrees.  Hence  the 
identity  of  R.  Tarphon  with  Justin's  Trypho  has  been  accepted  by  many 
scholars.     See  Wolf,  Bihliotheca  Hehraea,  ii.  837. 

2'^  He  said  that  the  Gospels  ought  to  be  burned  although  they  contained  the 
name  of  God  (Shahhalh  116"  ;  Derenbourg,  p.  379  sq.  ;  Bacher,  188;5,  p.  f)OG). 
On  account  of  the  great  interest  of  R.  Tarphon  to  Christian  theologians, 
I  here  give  all  the  passarjes  of  the  Mlishia  in  which  he  is  named:  Berachoth 
L  3,  vi.  8 ;  Pea  iii.  6  ;  Kilajim  v.  8  ;  T'erumoth  iv.  5,  ix.  2  ;  Maaseroth  iii.  9  ; 
Maaser  sheni  ii.  4,  9  ;  Shabhath  ii.  2  ;  Eruhin  iv.  4  ;  Pesachim  x.  C  ;  Sitkka 
iii.  4  ;  Beza  iii.  5  ;  Taanith  iii.  9  ;  Jebamoth  xv.  6-7  ;  Kethuboth  v.  2,  vii.  6, 
ix.  2,  3  ;  Nedarim  vi.  6  ;  Nasir  v.  5,  vi.  6  ;  Kiddushin  iii.  13  ;  Baba  kamma 
ii.  5;  Baha  mczia  ii.  7,  iv.  3;  Makkoth  i.  10;  Ediijoth  i.  10;  Abuth  ii. 
15-16;  Sebachim  x.  8,  xi.  7;  Menachoth  xii.  5;  Bcchoroth  ii.  6-9,  iv.  4; 
Kerithoth  v.  2-3  ;  Kilim  xi.  4,  7,  xxv.  7  ;  Ohaloth  xiii.  3,  xvi.  1  ;  Para  i.  3  ; 
Mikwaoth  x.  5 ;  Machshirin  v.  4  ;  Jadajim  iv.  3.  For  the  passages  in  the 
Tosefta,  see  the  index  to  Zuckernjandel's  eilitiuii. 

258  In  the  time  of  Gamaliel,  Posh  hnshaiia  148.  In  the  time  of  Joshua, 
Tosefta,  Taanith  217.  14.  In  the  time  of  Elieser,  Tosefta,  Orla  Jo.  1. 
Kelim  bib.  18,  20.  In  association  with  Akiba,  Rosh  hashana  iv.  5 ; 
Bechoroth  vi.  6;  Temura  i.  1;  Ukzin  iii.  5.  Tosefta,  Pesarhim  Ibb.  27. 
Comp.  in  general,  Hamburger,  ii.  490  sq.  Buolier,  Moiial.fuchr.  1883, 
p.  537  sq. 
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beiug  specially  indefatigable  in  study  ; '"  R  Johanan  ben 
Beroka,  who  was  an  associate  of  Joshua  and  Johanan  ben 
Nuri ;  ^**  E.  Joses  the  Galilean,  who  is  mentioned  as  the  con- 
temporary of  Eleasar  ben  Asariah,  Tarphon  and  Akiba ;  ^*^  E. 
Simon  ben  Nannos,  or  only  Ben  Nannos,  also  a  contemporary 
of  Tarphon  and  Akiba.'^ 

To  the  same  period  belongs  also  Abba  Saul,  who  indeed 
gives  an  account  even  of  a  saying  of  Johanan  ben  Sakkai,  and 
is  repeatedly  quoted  as  an  authority  concerning  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  temple,  but  cannot  have  been  of  earlier  date  than 
Akiba,  since  he  frequently  reports  his  sayings  also.^^^  Also 
E.  Judah  ben  Bethera,  who  is  mentioned  on  the  one  hand  as 

2«7  Contemporaries  of  Akiba,  ShekaUm  iv.  6  ;  Joma  ii.  3  ;  Taanith  iv.  4  ; 
Baha  hathra  ix.  10.  It  was  said  of  liim :  "  Since  the  death  of  Ben  Asai 
there  are  no  longer  any  indefatigable  students"  (Sola  ix.  15:  D''3'npti', 
properly,  waking  ones,  i.e.  untiringly  studying  ones).  Some  sentences  of 
his  in  Ahoth  iv.  '^-3.  Comp.  in  general.  Hamburger,  ii.  1119-1121, 
Bacher,  ]\loNats.<!chr.  1884,  pp.  173-187,  225  sq. 

2*8  With  Joshua,  Tosefta,  Sota  307.  7.  With  Johanan  ben  Nuri, 
Tosefta  Terumoih  38.  15.  In  the  Mishna,  Johanan  ben  Beroka  is 
mentioned,  Eruhin  viii.  2,  x.  15  ;  Pesacliim  vii.  9  ;  Jehamoth  vi.  6  ; 
Kethuhoih  ii.  1 ;  Baha  kamma  x.  2  ;  Baha  hathra  viii.  5 ;  Shchuoth  vii.  7  ; 
Aboth  iv.  4  ;  BccJioroth  viii.  10 ;  Kelim  xvii.  11.  Comp.  also  Bacher, 
Monatssclir.  1884,  p.  208  sq. 

259  Witli  these  three,  Jer.  Giltin  ix.  1  (Derenbourg,  p.  368).  With  Akiba 
and  Tarphon,  Tosefta,  Mikwaoth  660.  32.  He  relates  also  in  the  name  of 
Johanan  ben  Nuri,  Tosefta,  Orla  45.  1.  See  .n  general,  Hamburger,  ii. 
499-502.     Bacher,  Monatsschr.  1883,  pp.  507-513,  529-536. 

260  See  especially  Tosefta,  Mikwaoth  660.  33.  We  find  him  associated 
with  Ishmael,  Bahn  hathra  x.  8.  He  is  mentioned  by  his  full  name  Simon 
ben  Nannos  (»«i'^oj=dwarf),  Bikkurim  iii.  9;  Shahhath  xvi.  5;  Erubin 
ix.  15  ;  Baha  hathra  x.  8  ;  Mcnachoth  iv.  3.  Only  as  Ben  Nannos,  Kethu- 
hoih X.  5  ;    Gitlin  viii.  10  ;  Baha  hathra  vii.  3,  x.  8  ;  Shahhath  vii,  5. 

-'61  On  a  saying  of  Johanan  ben  Sakkai,  Ahoth  ii.  8.  On  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  temjile,  Middoth  ii.  5  ;  also  Mcnachoth  viii.  3,  xi.  5.  On 
sayings  of  Akiba,  Tosefta,  Kilajim  79.  9  ;  Sanhedrin  433.  27.  Comp, 
also  Pea  viii,  5  ;  Kilajim  ii.  3  ;  Shahhath  xxiii.  3  ;  ShekaUm  iv.  2  ;  Bcza  iii. 
8  ;  Kethuhoih  vii.  6  ;  Nedarim  vi.  5  ;  Giitin  v.  4  ;  Kiddushin  iv.  2  ;  Baha 
mezia  iv.  12,  vi,  7  ;  Baha  hathra  ii.  7,  13  ;  Sardiedrin  x.  1  ;  Makkoih  ii.  2. 
Lewy,  Ueher  cinige  Fragmentt  dcs  Mischia  des  Ahha  Saul,  Berlin  1876 
(comp.  Magazin  fiir  die  Wiiisensch.  des  Judcnih.  iv.  1877,  pp.  114-120; 
Monutssc.hr.  fur  G'csch.  und  Wissensch.  des  Jndenih.  1878,  pp.  187-192, 
227-235). 
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a  contemporary  of  Elieser,  on  the  otlier  as  a  contemporary  of 
R  Meir,  and  who  must  consequently  have  flourished  in  the 
period  between  the  two,  i.e.  in  the  time  of  Akiba.^''^ 

E.  Judah,  E.  Joses,  E.  Meir  and  E.  Simon,  men  of  the 
next  generation,  are  more  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Mishna 
than  all  those  hitherto  named.  Their  labours  however, 
having  taken  place  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century, 
fall  outside  the  limits  of  the  period  here  dealt  with. 

262  Contemporary  of  Elieser,  Negaiin  ix.  3,  xi.  7.  Contemporary  of 
Meir,  Tosefta,  Nasir  290.  14.  Comp.  also  on  the  chronology,  Pen  iii.  6  ; 
Pesacliim  iii.  3  ;  Edujolh  viii.  3  ;  Kelhii  ii.  4  ;  Ohaloth  xi.  7.  Tosefta, 
Jebamotk  255.  28.    See  iu  general,  Bacher,  MonatsscJir.  1884,  pp.  76-81. 
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J\louj  Ready. 

Crown  quarto,    1008  Pages,  with  Four  Maps,  price  20s.  net; 
or  in  Half=Leather  Binding,  25s.  net. 

DICTIONARY  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

COMPLETE   IN  ONE    VOLUME. 

EDITED   BY 

JAMES     HASTINGS,    D.D 

This  Dictionary  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  Five  -  Volume 
Dictionary. 

It  is  complete  in  ONE  Volume. 

The  Articles  are  all  new. 

It  is  not  based  on  any  other  DidionarTj,  hut  is  a  wholly  neio  and 
original   Work. 

Every  Article  is  signed  by  the  Author.  This  is  the  first  time 
that  all  the  Articles  in  a  single-volume  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  have 
been  committed  to  Specialists  and  bear  their  signatures,  as  in  the 
largest  Dictionaries. 

Prospectus,  with  Specimen  Page  and  List  of  Authors, 
post  free  on  application. 


'A  very  fine  acliiuvenieiit,  wortliy  to  stand  licsiile  his  larj,'ei-  Dictionaries,  and  \<y  far 
the  most  scholarly  yut  prodiufd  in  one  volume  in  English-.six-aking  countries,  perhaps  it 
may  be  said  in  the  world.' — Chridudi  World. 

'  The  names  of  the  editor  and  assistants  alone  are  guarantees  for  the  thorou;^hncss  with 
which  everything  that  belongs  to  the  production  of  a  dictionary  is  attenileil  to,  and 
nothing  could  surpass  the  care,  clearness,  and  accuracy  which  characterise  the  work 
from  hegiuning  to  end.' — Churchman. 

'To  i)roduce  in  a  single  volume  a  Dictionary  of  the  I5il>le  sulliciently  ample  in  its 
scope  and  plan,  ahrciust  of  jiresent  scholarship,  not  too  clenn  ntary  to  be  of  use  to 
students  and  ministers,  and  not  too  technical  anil  scholastic  in  its  mi'th<id  for  an  ordinary 
reader  is,  as  will  be  icadily  understood,  an  extn^mely  dillicult  undertaking.  So  far  as 
our  examination  of  it  has  gone,  it  has  been  admirably  accomplished.'— J/fMcciwi 
Recorder. 

'An  exceedingly  valuable  and  comprehensive  work.' — Itcarrd. 

'The  work  is  able,  scholarly,  and  of  a  thoroughly  trustworthy  kind.  The  editor  lias 
been  able  to  enlist  the  foremost  scholars  of  our  time.  We  must  call  attention  to  the 
careful  and  masterly  snb-e<liting.  It  is  as  near  perfection  lus  is  possible  for  man  to 
attain.' — Aberdeen  Free  Press. 

'Tiioroughly  al)reast  of  present-day  knowle<lge.  For  jirescntalion  and  library  jnir- 
poses  the  book  outstrips  all  its  rivals,  and  its  closely  packed  pages  are  a  jierfect  mine  for 
teachers  and  ministers.' — Stindaij  SchuoL  t'hrnniele. 

'No  pains  have  been  spared  to  make  the  book  thoroughly  reliable  and  up  to  date.' — 
Scotsman. 
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EDITED   BY 

Pkincipal  S.  D.  F.  SALMOND,  D.D.,  and  Professor  C.  A.  BRIGGS,  D.D. 


'A  valuable  and   much-needed  addition  to  the  theological  literature  of  the  English- 
speaking  nations.' — Academy. 


The  First  Seventeen  Volumes  are  now  ready,  in  Post  8uo,  viz.  : — 

An  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. By  Professor  S.  K.  Driver,  D.D.,  Oxford.  Eighth 
Edition,  thoroughly  revised.     Price  12s. 

The  Guardian  says :  '  By  far  tlie  best  account  of  the  great  critical  problems  con- 
nected with  the  Old  Testament  that  has  yet  been  written.  .  .  .  It  is  a  perfect  marvel 
of  compression  and  lucidity  combined.' 

Christian  Ethics.  By  Newman  Smyth,  D.D.  Third  Edition. 
Price  10s.  6d. 

The  Bookman  B&yB :  'It  is  the  work  of  a  wise,  well-informed,  independent  and 
thoroughly  competent  writer.     It  is  sure  to  become  the  text-book  in  Christian  Ethics.' 

Apologetics;    or,    Christianity     Defensively    Stated. 

By  the  late  Professor  A.  B.  Bruce,  D.D.,  Glasgow.    Third  Edition. 

Price  10s.  6d. 

The  Expository  Times  says :  '  The  force  and  the  freshness  of  all  the  writings  that 
Dr.  Bruce  has  hitherto  published  have  doubtless  led  many  to  look  forward  with  eager 
hope  to  this  work ;  and  there  need  not  be  any  fear  of  disappointment. ' 

History  of  Christian  Doctrine.  By  Professor  G.  P.  Fisher, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Yale.     Second  Edition.     Price  12s. 

The  Critical  Review  s&je :  'A  clear,  readable,  well-proportioned,  and,  regarding  it 
as  a  whole,  remarkably  just  and  accurate  account  of  what  the  course  and  development 
of  doctrine  throughout  the  ages,  and  indifferent  countries,  has  been.' 

A    History   of   Christianity    in    the    Apostolic    Age. 

By    Professor    A.    C.    McGiffert,    Ph.D.,    D.D.,     New    York. 
Price  12s. 

The  Literary  Woi-ld  says  :  '  A  reverent  and  eminently  candid  treatment  of  the 
Apostolic  Age  in  the  light  of  research.' 

Christian  Institutions.     By  Professor  A.  V.  G.  Allen,  D.D., 

Cambridge,  U.S.A.     Price  12s. 

The  Christian  World  says  :  '  Unquestionably  Professor  Allen's  most  solid  perform- 
ance ;  and  that,  in  view  of  what  lie  has  already  accomplished,  is  saying  a  great  deal.' 
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Volumes  now  ready  (continued) — 

The  Christian  Pastor  and  the  Working  Church.     By 

Washington  Gladden,  D.D.,  LL.D,     Price  10s,  6d. 

The  Bajjtist  Magazine  says :  '  There  is  scarcely  a  phase  of  pastoral  duty  which  is 
not  touched  upon  luminously  and  to  good  purpose.' 

Canon  and  Text  of  the  New  Testament.      By  Professor 
Caspar  Ren^  Gregory,  D.D.,  LL,D.,  Leipzig.     Price  12s. 
The  Scotsman  says  :  '  A  brilliant  contribution  to  New  Testament  scholarship.' 

The  Theology  of  the  New  Testament.  By  Professor 
G.  B.  Stevens,  D.D.,  Yale.     Price  12s. 

The  Ancient  Catholic  Church.  From  the  Accession  of 
Trajan  to  the  Fourth  General  Council  [a.d.  98-451].  By  the 
late  Principal  Rainy,  D.D.,  Edinburgh.     Price  12s. 

The  Greek  and  Eastern  Churches.  By  Principal  W.  F. 
Adeney,  D.D.,  Manchester.     Price  12s. 

Old  Testament  History.  By  Professor  Henry  P.  Smith,  D.D., 
Amherst.     Price  12s. 

The  Academy  says  :  '  The  history  of  the  little  nation  out  of  which  was  to  arise  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness,  is  clothed  with  an  added  charm  of  actuality,  as  it  is  presented 
in  these  sane  and  balanced  pages.' 

The  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament.  By  the  late  Pro- 
fessor A.  B.  Davidson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Edinburgh.  Second  Edition. 
Price  12s. 

The  Bookman  says  :  '  Contains  the  essence  and  strength  of  the  whole  work  of  one 
whom  the  best  judges  have  pronounced  to  be  a  leader  in  Old  Testament  learning.' 

The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Salvation.  By  Professor  6.  B. 
Stevens,  D.D.,  Yale.     Price  12s. 

The  Expository  Times  says  :  '  It  is  a  great  book  upon  a  great  subject.  If  preiicliers 
want  to  fit  themselves  for  a  winter's  work  of  strong,  Leallby,  persuasive  preaching, 
this  book  will  fit  them.' 

The  Christian  Doctrine  of  God.     By  Professor  W.  N.  Clarke, 

D.D.,  Author  of  '  An  Outline  of  Christian  Theology.'    Price  10s.  6d. 

The  Baptist  Times  says  :  '  It  is  as  nmsterly,  as  inspiring  and  helpful  a  treatise  as  can 
be  found  in  the  famous  series  to  which  it  belongs.' 

History  of  the  Reformation.  By  Principal  T.  M.  Lindsay, 
D.D.,  Glasgow.     In  Two  Volumes. 

Vol.  I. — The  Reformation  in  Germany,  from  its  beginning 
to   the    Religious    Peace   of   Augsburg.      Sucond    Kililiou. 
Price  10s.  6d. 
Vol.    II. — The    Reformation    in    Lands    beyond    Germany. 
Witli  Maji.     Price  lOs.  6(i. 
The   Times  says:  'At  last  the  English  public  possesses  an   adequate  History  of  the 
Reformation.'  __^_____^ 

•,•  A  Prospectus  giving  f  nil  details  of  the  Series,  with  list  of  Contributors,  post  fret 

on  application. 
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CIji:  |ntemati0nal  Critical  Commcntarjr 

ON  THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES  OF  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENTS. 

UNDER   THE   EDITORSHIP   OF 

The  Rev.  S.  R.  DRIVER,  D.D.,  Oxford;  the  Rev.  A.  PLUMMER,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Durham 
and  the  Rev.  C.  A.  BRIGGS,  D.D.,  New  York. 

'The  publication  of  this  series  marks  an  epoch  in  English  exegesis.' — British  Weekly, 

Nineteen   Volumes  are  now  ready,  in  Post  8uo,  viz. : — 

Genesis.     By   Principal    John    Skinner,    D.D.,    Cambridge,     Just 
Publislied.     Price  12s.  6d. 

Numbers.      By    Professor    G.    Buchanan    Ghat,    D.D.,    Oxford. 

Price  12s. 

Church  Bells  sa,ys:  'Dr.  Gray's  commentary  will  be  indispensable  to  every  English 
student.' 

Deuteronomy.      By    Professor    S.    R.    Driver,    D.D.,     Oxford. 
Third  Edition.     Price  12s, 

Prof.  G.  A.  Smith  says  :  '  The  series  could  have  had  no  better  introduction  than  this 
volume  from  its  Old  Testament  editor.  ,  ,  ,  Dr,  Driver  has  achieved  a  comment- 
ary of  rare  learning  and  still  more  rare  candour  and  sobriety  of  judgment.' 

Judges.     By  Professor  George  F.  Moore,  D.D.,  Harvard  University. 
Second  Edition.     Price  12s. 

Bishop  H,  E.  Ryle,  D.D.,  says:  'I  think  it  may  safely  be  averred  that  so  full 
and  scientific  a  commentary  upon  the  text  and  subject-matter  of  the  Book  of  Judges 
has  never  been  produced  in  tlie  English  language,' 

The  Books  of  Samuel.     By  Professor  Henry  P.  Smith,  D.D., 
Amherst  College,     Price  12s, 

Literature  says  :  '  The  most  complete  and  minute  commentary  hitherto  published.' 

The  Books  of  Chronicles.     By  Prof.  Edward  L.  Curtis,  D,D,, 
Yale  University,     Just  Published,     Price  12s. 

The  Book  of  Esther.     By  L.  B.  Paton,  Ph.D.,  Hartford  Theo- 
logical Seminary.     Price  10s,  6d. 

The  Scotsman  says :  '  It  may  be  descriljed  without  hesitation  as  one  of  the  most 
noteworthy  additions  to  this  valuable  series.' 

The  Book  of  Psalms.     By  Professor  C,  A.  Briqgs,  D.D.,  New 
York.     In  Two  Volumes,  price  10s,  6d,  each. 

'  It  is  likely  for  some  time  to  hold  its  place  as  at  once  the  fullest  and  the  most 
authoritative  we  possess  on  this  book  of  Scripture.  It  enhances  the  value  of  "The 
International  Critical  Commentary,"  and  it  will  also  add  to  the  already  great  reputation 
of  its  author.'— Principal  Marcus  Dods,  D.D,,  in  the  Bookman. 

The    Book    of   Proverbs.      By    Professor    C,    H,    Tot,    D,D., 

Harvard  University,     Price  12s. 
The  Bookman  says :  '  The  commentary  is  full,  though  scholarly  and   business  like, 
and  must  at  once  take  its  place  as  the  authority  on  "  Proverbs."' 
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Volumes  now  ready  (continued) — 

The  Book  of  Ecclesiastes.     By  Professor  George  A.  Barton, 

Ph.D.,  Bryn  iMawr  College,  U.S.A.     Price  8s.  Gd. 

The  Methodist  Recorder  says  :  '  By  far  the  most  helpful  commentary  upon  this  cryptic 
writing  that  we  have  yet  handled.' 

Amos    and     Hosea.       By    President    W.    K.    Harper,    Pli.D., 
Chicago  University.     Price  12s. 

The  Methodist  Recorder  says  :  '  For  thoroughness  and  excellence  of  workmanship, 
for  cleamese  of  arrangement  and  exposition,  and  for  comprehensiveness  and  accuracy 
in  the  handling  of  textual,  grammatical,  and  exegetical  questions,  this  work  should 
rank  among  the  foremost.' 

St.  Mattheiar's  Gospel.      By  Principal  Wili.oughby  C.  Allen, 
M.A.,  Egerton  Hall,  Manchester.     Second  Edition.     Price  12s. 

Tlie  Scotsman  says  :  '  Mr.  Allen  has  provided  students  with  an  invaluable  introduction 
to  the  comparative  study  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  The  work  as  a  whole  is  a  credit 
to  English  New  Testament  scholarship,  and  wortliy  to  rank  with  the  best  products 
of  the  modern  German  school.' 

St.  Mark's  Gospel.     By  Prof.  E.  P.  Gould,  D.D.,  Philadelphia. 
Price  10s.  6d. 

The  Baptist  Magazine  says:  'As  luminously  suggestive  as  it  is  concise  and  sober. 
The  commentary  proper  is  thoughtful,  judicious,  and  enidite — the  work  of  a  master 
in  hermeneutics.' 

St.  Luke's  Gospel.      By  Rev.  Alfred  Plummkr,  D.D.      Fourth 
Edition.      Price  12s. 

The  OvU7-dian  says :  '  We  feel  heartily  that  the  book  will  bring  credit  to  English 
scholarship,  and  that  in  its  carefulness,  its  sobriety  of  tone,  its  thougbtfulness,  its 
reverence,  it  will  contribute  to  a  stronger  faith  in  the  essential  trustworthiness  of  the 
gospel  record.' 

Romans.    By  Prof.  William  Sandat,  LL.D.,  Oxford,  and  Principal 

A.  C.  Headlam,  D.D.,  London.      Fifth  Edition.     Price  12s. 

The  Bishop  of  Ely  says  :  '  We  welcome  it  as  an  epoch-making  contribution  to  the 
study  of  St.  Paul.' 

Ephesians    and    Colossians.      By   Professor  T.    K.   Abbott, 
D.Lit.,  Dublin.     Price  10s.  6d. 

The  Expository  Tirrus  says:  '  There  is  no  work  in  all  the  "International"  soriei 
that  is  more  faithful  or  more  felicitous.  .  .  .  Dr.  Abbott  understands  these  Epistles 
— we  had  almost  said  as  if  he  had  written  them.' 

Philippians  and  Philemon.     By  Professor  Marvin  R.  Vincent, 
D.D.,  New  York.     Price  8s.  6d. 

The  Scotsman  enya  :  '  In  every  way  worthy  of  the  series  which  was  so  well  com- 
menced [in  tlie  iS'ew  Testament]  with  the  admirable  commeutiiry  on  the  Komans  by 
Dr.  Sanaay  and  Dr.  Headlam.' 

St.  Peter  and    St.  Jude.      P.y  Professor  Charles  Bigo,  D.D., 
(Jxford.      Second    JMlition.      Price   10s.   6(1. 

T]i6  Guardiaii  Ba.yH  :  'A  (irHt-rato  I'ritical  edition  of  these  KpislJPH  ims  ln'on  for  a 
long  time  a  foil  want  in  iMiglisli  tlieoiogical  literal iiro  ,  .  .  this  has  been  at  last 
supplied  by  the  labours  of  Canon  Itigg    .    .    .    full  of  iut«reHt  and  auggeHtiveness.' 

*,*  A  Frospeotus,  giving  full  details  of  the.  Si-ries,  unlh  ILsl  of  t'ontributvri,  post  free 

•n  application. 
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SOMETHING  ENTIRELY  NEW.  NEVER  ATTEMPTED  BEFORE. 

'  A  triumphant  and  unqualified  success.  Indispensable  to  ministers  and  Bible 
students.' — Dr.  W.  Robertson  Xicoll. 

NOW    COMPLETE    IN     TWO     VOLUMES 

A  DICTIONARY  OF 
CHRIST  AND  THE  GOSPELS. 

Edited    by  J.   HASTINGS,    D.D. 

Price  per  Vol.,  in  cloth  binding,  21s.  net;   in  half-moroceo, 

gilt  top,  26s.  net. 

The  purpose  of  this  Dictionary  is  to  give  an  account  of  everything 
that  relates  to  Christ — His  Person,  Life,  Work,  and  Teaching. 

It  is  first  of  all  a  preacher's  Dictionary.  Its  authors  are  preachers  as 
well  as  scholars. 

The  articles  are  not  entirely  limited  to  the  Bible,  but  gather  together 
whatever  touches  Christ  in  all  the  history  and  experience  of  the 
Church. 

It  is  called  a  Dictionary  of  Christ  and  the  Gospels,  because  it 
includes  everything  that  the  Gospels  contain,  whether  directly  related 
to  Christ  or  not.  Its  range,  however,  is  far  greater  than  that  of  the 
Gospels.  It  seeks  to  cover  all  that  relates  to  Christ  throughout  the 
Bible  and  in  the  life  and  literature  of  the  world.  There  are  articles 
on  the  Patristic  estimate  of  Jesus,  the  ^lediaeval  estimate,  the  Reforma- 
tion and  Modern  estimates.  There  are  articles  on  Christ  in  the  Jewish 
writings  and  in  the  Muslim  literature.  Much  attention  has  been  given 
to  modern  thought,  whether  Christian  or  anti-Christian.  Every  aspect 
of  modern  life,  in  so  far  as  it  touches  or  is  touched  by  Christ,  is  described 
under  its  proper  title. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  contents  of  the  Gospels,  especially  their 
spiritual  contents,  have  never  before  been  so  thoroughly  investigated 
and  set  forth. 

'The  present  volume  worthily  completes  a  unique  work.  The  articles  are  rich  in 
instruction  and  helpfulness  to  preachers  and  teachers.  Even  those  who  have  the  "Bible 
Dictionary"  proper  will  not  find  this  one  superfluous,  and  to  those  who  do  not  need 
the  larger  one,  the  present  one  will  prove  an  excellent  substitute.' — London  Quarterly 
Revieio, 

'The  preacher's  purpose  is  better  served  than  it  has  ever  been  before.' — Times. 

'A  scholarly  production,  edited  with  admirable  skill.' — Christian  World. 

'Valuable  for  all  scholars  and  students,  it  should  prove  invaluable  for  the  preacher.' 
— Methodist  Times, 

'  No  more  useful  present  could  be  made  to  a  young  clergyman  than  a  copy  of  this 
admirable  work.  The  articles  are  by  competent  and  scholarly  writers,  and  are  full  of 
information  and  suggestiveness.' — Guardian. 

'  Invaluable  to  preachers  and  teachers,  and  ought  to  be  in  constant  use.' — Churchman. 

A  full  Prospectus,  with  specimen  pages,  may  be  had  from  any  booliseller,  or  free 
from  the  Publitherg  on  application. 
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